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Mr. Wiacieswortu. The meeting will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Secretary of the Army, who has a 
general statement for the committee. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Secretary, 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY STEVENS 


Secretary Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have submitted a statement to the committee and I would like to 
have it included in the record, if I may. 1 will not take time to read 
the statement, but with your permission { will just make a few 
preliminary remarks. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. You may highlight your statement. Your 
written statement will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMBNT OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY RosBeErtT T. STEVENS IN CONNECTION 
Wirh THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BupGet EsTIMATE FOR FiscaL YEAR 
1955 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing again this year before your committee 
to discuss the Army’s annual budget request. As I complete my first year as 
Secretary of the Army, I should like to give you some account of activities of the 
past year and lay before you some of the problems and considerations that face 
us in the future. 
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Tt goes without saying that the most important event of the past year was the 
termination of hostilities in Korea in July of 1953. Although the bloodshed has 
ceased, international tensions continue, and the Army is confronted with serious 
problems which we have not previously had to face in a period of peace. In 
dealing with these problems, we in the Army must approach them within the 
framework of the entire Department of Defense, for the Army is, after all, but 
one of the members of that team. 

Since this is the first occasion upon which General Ridgway and I have 
appeared together before your committee, I should like to pay tribute at this 
point to his leadership in the Army, and to the spirit of support and cooperation 
which he inspires in his subordinates and in all those who work with him. My 
close association with General Ridgway during these past 6 months has 
strengthened my faith in the Army’s system of training and developing senior 
officers. This country is indeed fortunate in having as Chief of Staff of the 
Army today a man of General Ridgway’s character, integrity, and ability. 

I should now like to present some general comments with respect to major 
issues and areas of concern to the Army today. 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


The Army program for fiscal year 1955 which I am here to discuss with you 
today will require the obligation of funds in the amount of approximately $10.4 
billion. This amount will be met by the $8.2 billion of new funds which we are 
requesting at this time and by the application of prior year funds which will 
remain available for use. This request of $8.2 billion in new appropriations is 
$4.7 billion less than the amount appropriated for the current year and $5.2 billion 
less than that appropriated for fiscal year 1953. It is possible that the reques; 
for new obligational authority may be offset in part by a reduction in the eap- 
italization of the Army stock fund in the amount of $250 million. 

Actual expenditures by the Army during fiscal year 1955 are expected not to 
exceed $10.2 billion according to present plans and barring unforeseen develop- 
ments. This rate of expenditures will be considerably below the current planned 
rate of $14.2 billion for fiscal year 1954 and the $16.5 billion rate which obtained 
in fiscal year 1953 when the Korean war was still being fought. These reductions 
have been made possible in part by the termination of hostilities in Korea; by 
decreases in the procurement and production of hard goods; by reductions in 
military personnel and curtailment of the civilian personnel force; bv a reduction 
in inventories—“‘living off the shelf’’; and by savings in transportation, construec- 
tion, and maintenance costs. Let me assure you that we have looked into every 
corner of the Army budget in developing our programs. 


STRENGTH AND FOPCES 


The budgetary requests which I have just outlined are based upon a beginning 
military strength of 1,407,200 personnel and an ending strength of 1,164,000. 
This represents a reduction of some 243,000 military personnel during the course 
of fiscal year 1955. I might interpolate at this point that the budget plan for our 
end figure of manpower at the end of fiscal year 1954 was 1,423,000, and we 
succeeded in reducing 16,000 below that to 1,407,200. 

Army forces will be reduced from the present 20 divisions to 19 by the end of 
fiscal year 1954 through the return of two divisions from the Far East to the 
United States for release from the Federal service and the activation of an addi- 
tional armored division. The 40th Division from California and the 45th Division 
from Oklahoma will be returned to State control. I might here point out that 
the equipment of the two divisions returning to the United States will be left in 
Korea and will be available for utilization by forces in the Far Hast. 

During fiscal year 1955 a further reduction to 17 divisions will occur. There 
will be no change from the current organization of 18 regiments and regimental 
combat teams, and antiaircraft battalions in the active Army will be increased 
from 117 to 122. General Ridgway will later discuss the deployment of these 
forces throughout our commitment areas. 

Since I became Secretary of the Army, substantial reductions have occurred 
in the level of civilian employment. The total strength of 537,000 on the rolls on 
January 31, 1953, had been reduced to 460,000—a reduction of 77,000—by 
January 1954, Further reductions are planned for fiscal year 1955. 
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MANPOWER AND RESERVE FORCES 


Our experiences of the last decade have taught us that so long as we are required 
to maintain an Army much in excess of 600,000 men, we shall have to resort to 
induction to maintain our forces. Thus we know that for the years immediately 
ahead we will be required to ask the Congress to authorize its continuance. 

Our anticipation for fiscal year 1955 is that our losses by attrition and termina- 
tion of service will exceed our numerical reduction in strength by sufficient 
numbers that we must during the fiscal year induct nearly 300,000 men. This 
we'll do on a level of approximately 25,000 men per month. 

There is another and very important area of Army, activity which I wish 
particularly to discuss with the committee, and that is the Army Reserve pro- 
gram—a program for retaining in a semitrained status that vast reservoir of 
officers and enlisted men who have once served the Nation in war, or who are 
participants in one or another of our varied Reserve programs These men 
must be kept in the Reserve, they must be kept interested and trained, and we 
must find a means of making the program vital and effective. 

This problem is of interest to our entire Nation, to the highest officials of our 
Government, and the Army intends to find a solution. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


It will be apparent that our ability to maintain an Army capable of meeting 
our international commitments and other assigned missions with a 17-division 
force is predicated upon certain basie assumptions. These assumptions are (1) 
that hostilities requiring the use of United States Army forces will not be resumed 
in Korea: (2) that the buildup of the Republic of Korea Army to 20 divisions 
will have been accomplished by June 1954. (In this connection T might point out 
that our plans call for supporting the ROK forces by the Army throughout [seal 
vear 1955, although it is hoped that their support will be assumed by MDAP 
thereafter): (3) that the buildup of the Japanese national safety forces continues 
as presently planned; and (4) that no additional requirement is made upon the 
Army. 

THE COMMUNIST MENACE 


Despite the basic assumptions which I have just recited T do not believe that 
the Communist menace has abated one iota. Communist rulers remain convinced 
that permanent hostility exists between the Communist and the free world and 
their basic objective continues to be an expansion of their own sphere of power. 
The ultimate aim of communism remains the eventual domination of the non- 
Communist world. This thought must remain ever present in our minds when 
we consider plans for our forces for the years ahead. 


DEFENSE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Despite our commitments in the Far East and in Europe one of the Army’s 
most important responsibilities is the defense of the continental United States. 
General Ridgway will discuss with you the Armv’s general reserve and how the 
program for fiscal year 1955 affects our defenses here at home. 

I shall mention but one element, our antiaircraft defenses. In addition to 
Gun and Skysweeper battalions, we are increasing the number of NIKI anti- 
aircraft battalions in being and located on site. Although in selecting these sites 
primary emphasis must be placed upon the tactical requirements for the protection 
of population centers and other vital locations, consideration is also given to the 
publie so as not to disrupt civilian communities by removing valuable agricultural 
or industrial properties from useful pursuits. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 

In previous years one of the largest items in the Army budget has been for 
procurement and production, that is, for the purchase of “hardware” such as 
tanks, vehicles, artillery and ammunition. This vear the Army is not requesting 
new obligational authority for this appropriation since the estimated procurement 
program of $1.9 billion for fiseal year 1955 will be met through application of 
unobligated balances available from prior years. Under present plans, and 
barring unforeseen developments, there will remain available for future obliga- 
tions balances amounting to $2.2 billion at the end of fiscal year 1955. 
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MOBILIZATION BASE 


We are trying to readjust our production schedules in line with the new struc- 
ture of the Army and with the least impairment of our industrial position. To 
accomplish this we are attempting to extend over a longer period of time certain 
of our production contracts, thus keeping in operation for as long as possible as 
many of our contractors and subcontractors as we can. 

Particularly with our producers of strictly military items we plan to develop 
programs which will put their facilities, factories, and tools for the production 
of these one-purpose items on a standby basis with tools and plants available for 
quick reconversion or reactivation as needed. 

This program costs money. It is foolish to assume that it doesn’t. But this 
money for maintenance and standby care is not wasted; we must consider it as 
the premium we must pay on the insurance policies the Nation dares not do with- 
out. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The production of superior weapons and equipment for the present and for 
the future is dependent upon extensive and intelligent research and testing. For 
this reason the Army has supported vigorously a forward-looking research and 
development program. For fiscal year 1955 we are requesting $355 million which 
will support a level of activity substantially the same as for the current and past 
year. Among the objectives which will receive emphasis will be the further 
development of effective weapons for antiaircraft defense in the very high and 
very low altitude zones, electronic countermeasures and communications and 
surface-to-surface missiles to support land-combat forces 

There have been, of course, many noteworthy results achieved during the past 
several years. For example, during the current year the Army research and 
development program has succeeded in bringing about the standardization of 
caliber .30 ammunition, the shell T-65—which is a matter of importance both to 
the United States and to NATO, and it has made significant contributions in 
many other fields. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


As I indicated to you last year, one of the first things I did when I became 
Secretary of the Army was to take immediate steps to develop adequate informa- 
tion on the dollar value of our inventories of supplies and materials. Six firms 
of certified public accountants were engaged to design and install a modern system 
of accounting, in financial terms, for all bulk stock inventories in all the supply 
depots Within the United States. By January 1, 1954, all the depot stocks in the 
continental United States had been placed under the system. ‘Trial runs of 
statements have demonstrated the tremendous potentials both for improved sup- 
ply management and for more accurate information in support of the Army’s 
logistical programs. 

Besides applying this new accounting system to supply depots, one firm of 
certified public accountants is preparing a plan to extend the system by installing 
it in selected posts, camps, and stations within the United States by the end of 
fiseal year 1954. Moreover, it is contemplated that the system will also be 
installed in overseas commands before the end of this fiscal year. 

During the first quarter of fiscal year 1954 the Army initiated an active program 
for the conservation of procurement funds. The major elements of this economy 
program included limitations on inventory levels of Army-owned materiel in 
depots; periodic review of inventories at supply and stock control points; and 
maximum use of open-end and call-type contracts. 

In order to rid the Army supply system of all stocks which are excess to overall 
requirements, an intensive program is being carried on for the disposal of excess 
and surplus supplies and equipment. It is estimated that during fiscal year 1954 
$1.2 billion worth of property, at acquisition cost, will be declared excess or 
obsolete and of this amount two-thirds will actually be disposed of as surplus by 
the end of fiscal year 1954. This program will be vigorously continued into 
fiscal year 1955. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION PLAN 


In September 1953 I appointed an Advisory Committee on Army Organization 
to review the organizational structure of the Army in the light of the President’s 
message to Congress transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953. This 
group, known as the Davies Committee, was headed by a civilian and had 3 
other civilians and 1 general officer as members. ‘Lhe findings of the committee 
were reported to me in December and I released them for publication in January, 
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The recommendations of the Advisory Committee would have far-reaching 
effects upon present Army structure and certain of them would require congres- 
sional action. I believe that many of the recommendations are sound and that 
they can and should be incorporated in the organization of the Army. 

Copies of that report have been made available to many of you and I commend 
the committee’s recommendations to your careful study. 


CONCLUSION 


I do not wish to conclude without taking this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
magnificent spirit which I have found at all levels in the Army staff during my 
period as Secretary. The officer corps of the Army is unparalleled in quality, 
its devotion to duty is superb, and the spirit of cooperation which I have found 
throughout the Army Establishment both in Washington and in field installations 
everywhere has given me a feeling of renewed confidence in the ability of the Army 
to discharge whatever mission is assigned to it. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


Secretary STEVENS. | have a few remarks that I would like to make, 
if | may, and in doing so I would like, first of all, to say this is the first 
opportunity that I have had to appear before this committee with the 
new Chief of Staff of the United States Army, General Ridgway, who 
has now been in office 6 months. 

We have worked together on many mutual problems, and it is a 
great privilege for me to be here with him and to pay tribute right 
here and now to the character, integrity, and ability of this Chief of 
Staff whom we are fortunate enough to have for the United States 
Army. I am delighted to be here with him. He will give you the 
troop dispositions and the commitments and deployments on a world- 
wide basis as we go along, so I will not go over that ground. He is 
far better equipped to do that than I. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. The committee is very happy to have General 
Ridgway with us today. I know I can speak for the entire committee 
in saying that we have the highest regard for his fine career as a soldier. 


REPORT ON FAR EAST TRIP 


Secretary Srevens. I might mention very briefly, if I may, that | 
have just returned from a trip to the Far East, and especially a visit 
to the Eighth Army. I think it would be of interest to the committee 
to know it is my opinion that the morale of this Eighth Army after 
6 to 7 months of a nonshooting situation is very high. Its leadership 
is excellent. The men have been busily engaged in building their 
new battle positions, which are now substantially complete, and which 
are much stronger than the positions from which we withdrew at the 
time of the armistice. 

I also had the opportunity of observing the return of the nonre- 
patriated prisoners of war. While this perhaps has nothing to do 
with the Appropriations Committee, | would just like to take a mo- 
ment to say that was a very impressive spectacle to witness. 

I was on the edge of the demilitarized zone when the 7,000 Korean 
and the 15,000 Chinese came across the demilitarized line into the 
Eighth Army zone. I followed these men through their processing 
and was greatly impressed with their spirit and determination. In 
the case of the Chinese, when I was in Formosa later I observed the 
welcome that was given to them as they landed from the LSTs after 
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their 5-day trip from Korea. We all felt, and I hope it was true 
worldwide, that it was a victory for the free world and a pretty 
bitter defeat for communism. It was a most important victory, 
and the proposition of a free choice for a prisoner of war is something 
that is going to be maintained. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


Coming to the budget now, as you all know, our request for new 
obligational authority, new funds for the next fiscal year, fiscal year 
1955, is for $8,200,000,000, approximately, against a program now 
indicated in the neighborhood of $10 billion. In other words, our 
total estimate of the required funds for the fiscal year 1955 is 
$10,200,000,000, and we come before you with a request for 
$8,200,000,000. The remaining $2 billion is to be financed from funds 
previously authorized. 

This $8,200,000,000 that we come before you witb is, you will 
recall, down $4,700,000,000 from last year; something over a third. 

On the expenditure side I have indicated we expect to spend 
$10,200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1955, and just to refresh your 
memory, that corresponds with a currently estimated $14,200,000,000 
for the current fiscal year of 1954, and $16,500,000,000 for the previous 
fiscal year 1953. 

These figures are made possible by the new strength of the Army, 
and as you know, we will enter the new fiscal year of 1955 at 1,407,000, 
and will come out of the fiscal year, barring unforeseen developments 
in the world, at a strength of 1,164,000 on June 30, 1955. 

I would refresh your memory to the point that our end strength for 
the current fiscal year was approved by your committee on the basis 
of 1,423,000. It now appears we will end this fiscal year on the basis 
of 1,407,000, which would be 16,000 less than the strength you au- 
thorized. 

One important feature of this budget that we submit to you is that 
we have nothing in the way of a request for procurement and produc- 
tion. We do, however, have a program in the amount of $1,900,- 
000,000, which we propose to finance from past appropriations. 

Those are the highlights of the figures which, of course, we will go 
into great detail about with you. 


PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Before ending these preliminary remarks I would like to merely 
mention the property accounting system which we are installing, and 
which has come to your attention through Mr. Pearson of my office. 

We feel, gentlemen, that we have made some real substantial 
progress in the direction of trying to get hold of the figures and the 
inventories that are involved in this huge Army operation. I per- 
sonally want to take this opportunity to express appreciation, not to 
my civilian associates alone, but also to my military associates, for 
the way they have gone about this job. They have shown a great 
determination to try during the next 12 months to get the installation 
of property accounting systems which will enable us to come before 
you with figures of a rather different and more dependable type than 
we have been able to do before. 
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That, Mr. Chairman, ends my preliminary extemporaneous remarks. 

With your permission, I would like to ask General Ridgway to 
take over. 

Mr. Wiae.esworrn. If there is no objection, I think it would be 
preferable if members of the committee first ask any questions they 
may have in respect to your overall statement. Then we can hear 
General Ridgway from the military angle. 

Secretary Stevens. That will be fine. Any procedure will be all 
right. 

UNEXPENDED CARRYOVER 


Mr. WicGieswortnH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I have a few questions that I would like to ask in the light of your 
statement, and in light of other tables that have been submitted to us. 

What was the carryover in unexpended funds from fiscal year 1953 
into fiscal year 1954? 

My information indicates $20,292 million as of June 30, 1952, and 
$17,264 million as of June 30, 1953. 

General Decker. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. What is the corresponding estimated figure 
for June 30, 1954, that you are going to carry over into the fiscal year 
1955 unexpended? 

General Decker. We will have approximately $10 billion of un- 
liquidated obligations, plus about $4 billion of unobligated funds. 
It comes to slightly over $14 billion. 

Mr. WiaGteswortn. Just to pull this thing together, if 1 may— 
and I wish these figures to be corrected, if they are not correct—I 
understand if you look at new obligational authority, you are request- 
ing for the fiscal year 1955 $8,211 million, which compares with a 
new obligational authority for the current fiscal year of $12,995 million, 
and with that in fiscal year 1953 of $13,607 million, or a reduction 
of about $5,400 million over the 2-year period. Added to those 
requests we have an estimated carryover of about $14 billion in the 
fiscal year 1955, which compared with a carryover into fiscal year 
1954 of about $17,284 million, and a carryover into fiscal year 1953 
of $20,292 million. That would make available for the respective 
years and subsequently, in fiscal year 1955 a total of $22,211 million 
plus, which compares with about $30,279 million in the current 
fiscal year and about $33,807 million in the fiscal year 1953. From 
that total availability there is shown on the record actual or estimated 
expenditures of $10,200 million in fiscal vear 1955, which compares 
with $14,200 million in the current fiscal year, and $16,336 million 
in the fiscal year 1953, a reduction of about $6,100 million over the 
2-year period. 

If we deduct that $10,200 million of expenditure in the fiscal year 
1955 from the $22,211 million availability, that should result in a 
carryover into fiscal year 1956 of approximately $12 billion. 

If that is not correct, I wish that you would correct it. 

General Decker. The figures sound correct to me, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like an opportunity to check them when the record comes 
down, to make sure they are accurate. 
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ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Wiae.ieswortnH. You also indicate in your statement that a 
possible offset to the extent of $250 million in respect to the Army 
stock fund. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiace.Leswortn. That, I assume, would be a rescission in the 
funds now available. 

General Decker. It would be a return of capital to the Treasury. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wicetesworrtn. Turning now briefly to the organizational 
strength, as I understand it, the new program contemplates a reduc- 
tion in the equivalent of about 3 divisions from June 30, 1953, to 
June 30, 1955, and the equivalent of about 2 divisions from June 30, 
1954, to June 30, 1955, ee us with a force of 17 divisions, 18 
regiments and regimental combat teams, and 122 antiaircraft battalions 
as compared with the situation as of June 30, 1950, when we had 10 
divisions, 12 regiments and regimental combat teams, and 48 anti- 
aircraft battalions. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Stevens. It is correct, I know, as to the current and 
immediate future figures, and I think approximately correct as to 
the 1950 figures. 

Mr. Wiac.eswortn. The figures for June 30, 1950, were included 
in the table which was put in the record under Admiral Radford’s 
testimony; table I in the book of tables which has been given to us 
entitled ‘‘Department of Defense, fiscal year 1955 Budget High- 
lights, Military Functions.” 

Secretary Stevens. Could I state that another way? We go down 
from 20 to 19 divisions during the course of this fiscal year, and then 
down to 17 divisions in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. WiaG.iesworrn. Or the equivalent? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacc.ieswortu. It also appears, as I understand it, there is a 
contemplated increase between December of 1953 and June 30, 1955, 
in respect to the National Guard of 2 divisions and 11 antiaircraft 
battalions and 3 other combat battalions. Is that also correct? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 


MILITARY MANPOWER 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Now, as far as military manpower is con- 
cerned, if I understand the situation, the program contemplates a 
reduction from June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1955, of about 243,000, 
which in terms of average strength for the fiscal year 1954 and 1955 
amounts to a reduction of 170,300. 

Secretary Stevens. The 243,000 is correct. I do not have the 
average figure right at hand. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I took that average figure out of table IT in 
this same compilation, which is also in the record, and which indicates 
a reduction in the average strength for the Army from 1,472,600 in the 
fiscal year 1954 to 1,302,300 in the fiscal year 1955, which would be 
an average reduction of about 170,300. 

Secretary Srevens. That is average man-years; yes. 
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Mr. WiaceLesworta. It leaves us with a numerical strength as of 
June 30, 1955, as I understand it, of 1,164,000. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. You point out this is based upon certain 
assumptions, including the assumption that hostilities will not be 
resumed in Korea; that the Korean Army will build up to 20 divi- 
sions; that the Japanese safety forces will continue to build up as 
planned and that there is no additional requirement made of the 
Army. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. As I understand it, in arriving at this pro- 
gram, you have taken into consideration the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, for one thing? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacciesworts. And you are also taking into consideration 
the buildup in our Allied forces; whether in NATO or otherwise. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes; that has all been taken into account. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. I mean in arriving at this program, the 
increased strength of our allies, whether in NATO or otherwise, has 
been taken into consideration? 

General Ripeaway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. I take it from what you say you feel you 
have made a very thorough investigation of better utilization of 
military manpower within the Army setup? 

Secretary Stevens. We have attempted unceasingly to do that, 
Mr. Chairman, and I know that we are utilizing our manpower 
better. We intend to continue to try to improve that all along the line. 


REVIEW OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiaaieswortH. Does that include a review of tables of 
organization and tables of equipment? 

Secretary Srevens. They are under constant review. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Would you have any figure that you could 
put into the record that would show us savings that you have made 
as a result of that review in terms of military personnel? 

General Ringway. I could give you a good illustration. 

In the case of a division, which is our yardstick for measuring com- 
bat capabilities, we have eliminated 1,300 spaces over a period of a 
little over a year. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. 1,300 spaces per division? 

General Ripaway. Yes; per division. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Just through a restudy and revision of the 
table of organizations? 

General Ripeway. Yes. That is reducing the division strength 
from about 18,800 to 17,500—an Infantry division. 

Mr. Miuuer. To help us in the overall thinking about this, could 
you give us an idea of some of those changes? Have they been in 
what you may call the supply end of a division? I think I know what 
it is all about, but sometimes our people get the idea that if you re- 
duce the strength of a division by so many men, the division’s combat 
strength has been reduced. 

Can you illustrate the kind of reductions to which you refer? 
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General Ripaway. I would like to say this, rather than give you 
some figures which might not be too precise, that the reduction has 
been made without any reduction in firepower. I think that is the 
important factor. In some instances, we have a greater firepower 
with fewer men. 

Mr. WiacLesworth. I assume the review of the tables of organiza- 
tion has included a survey of headquarters personnel, administrative 
personnel, and personnel acting in what might be termed noncombat 
positions, as distinguished from combat positions? 

General Rinaway. That is correct, sir. 


USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does the new program contemplate the 
substitution of indigenous personnel overseas for American personnel, 
either military or civilian, and if so, to what extent? 

General Rinagway. We are constantly studying that, too, sir, and 
we think we have utilized at present about all of the indigenous 
personnel we can under existing restrictions imposed upon us. 

Mr. Scrivner. What restrictions? 

General Rinaway. Take in the case of the KP’s, in the company 
kitchens, sir, we are not allowed to use civilian personnel for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

General Ripaway. It is a regulation imposed upon us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is there such a regulation? 

General Ripaway. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. KP duty will cost you $10,000 per soldier overseas 
and you could get a civilian to do it for much less than that. 

General Ringway. I believe that it emanates from a Budget 
Bureau rule. [am not positive. I would like to ask General Decker. 

General Decker. There is a restriction on their use. It comes to 
us from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Just to be frank about it, if you do not like the 
restriction you can have it changed. You know that. 

General Deckrr. We can try to have it changed. 

Mr. Manon. You are either for or against it, and if you are not for 
it you can change it. 

General Decker. I think it is a decided advantage to use in- 
digenous personnel in overseas areas because it frees men who would 
otherwise be doing menial kitchen chores for training. For that 
reason, we would favor using them. However, on the other hand, it 
could be argued that that is part of a soldier’s training; that he should 
undergo that kind of work. 

Mr. Scrivner. In his early training KP does not hurt him. I did 
quite a stint of KP myself. When we were in Europe in September 
there seemed to be two conflicting schools of thought. We were told 
then the Army was being required to cut down the indigenous person- 
nel and at the same time the Air Force was increasing them. We are 
all fighting under the same Defense Establishment, so whatever 
regulation applies to one branch certainly should apply to the other. 
That is the reason I asked why you were not being permitted to use 
indigenous personnel. Certainly, a regulation issued by the Secretary 
of Defense would apply to the Air Force as well as the Army. The 
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impression that we got when we talked over there was that it was a 
difference in interpretation. 

Mr. Miter. The Air Force people said that it was due to a differ- 
ent interpretation of what Congress might do. 

Secretary Srevens. Did you not observe that the Army was 
using them? 

Mr. Mituer. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the time we were there they were releasing in- 
digenous and replacing them with military. 

General Decker. The real reason that we are cutting down is 
because we have a directive in the case of Germany that deutsche- 
marks will not be used for anything that cannot be justified on a 
dollar criterion. We cannot justify the use of KP’s on a dollar 
criterion. We do not use civilian mess attendants in the Zone of the 
Interior; therefore, we cannot do it in Germany. That is the regula- 
tion that we are working under. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who issued that regulation? 

General Decker. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a result of section 1415? 

General Decker. It is tied in very closely with section 1415. It 
is in a separate instruction by itself. 

Mr. Taner. Why would the Department of Defense issue a regu- 
lation that would result in the nonuse of deutschemarks and the use 
of more American dollars? I just cannot understand it. I think 
that we ought to have an explanation. 

(The directive referred to is as follows:) 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 4, 1958. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Section 637 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954. 
' Under the terms of section 637 of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1954, agencies of the Department of Defense may accept real property, the 
use of real property, services and commodities from foreign countries for the use 
of the United States in accordance with actual defense agreements or occupational 
arrangements, and may use same for the support of United States forces in such 
areas without specific appropriation therefor. 

The Department of Defense is the only Federal agency that has been granted 
such authority, since all other agencies are required by section 1313 of Publie 
Law 207, 83d Congress, to comply with the policy set forth in section 1415 of 
Public Law 547, 82d Congress, and reimburse the Treasury from applicable 
appropriations for all foreign credits used during fiscal year 1954 other than those 
involved in liquidation of obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1953. Considerable 
Opposition was encountered in both the executive and legislative branches to 
meeting the unique problems of the Department of Defense by providing this 
authority. In presenting its justification for the inclusion of section 637 in the 
Department of Defense appropriation act, the Department of Defense assured 
the congressional Appropriations Committees and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget that goods and services received during fiscal year 1954 under the 
provisions of section 637 would be subject to the same internal controls and general 
criteria as applied to dollar appropriations. These assurances are believed to have 
been a significant factor in the congressional decision to include section 637 in 
the appropriation act. 

In order to assure that the use of goods and services received by agencies of 
the Department of Defense from the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Berlin Magistrat pursuant to the provisions of section 637 is, in fact, being 
subjected to the same controls and criteria as apply to dollar appropriations, it 
is requested that a complete funding plan, accompanied by detailed supporting 
program information as would apply in the case of apportionment of dollar 
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appropriations, be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
for deutschemark support expected to be received during the period January 
1—June 30, 1954. Any items, regardless of whether classified as ‘‘occupation 
ecsts”’ or “mandatory expenditures,” that could not be funded under United 
States budget criteria are to be identified and full particulars are to be furnished 
concerning their inclusion in the proposed program, 

Fffective January 1, 1954, no obligations are to be incurred against deutsche- 
mark support from the Federal Republic of Germany or the Berlin Magistrat 
until the funding program of the military department concerned has been 
approved. Following such approval, minor adjustments may ke made within 
the total approved deutschemark support program to the same extent that would 
be permissible in the case of dollar appropriations. Approval will be required in 
connection with the financing of any new activities for which no provision was 
made in the financial plan. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) or his designated representa- 
tive is authorized to approve the funding programs involving use of foreign 
credits, as in the case of dollar appropriations. 

C. E. Witson. 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You point out that there are various other 
factors contributing to the overall estimate for the new program, in- 
cluding curtailment of civilian personnel, reductions in inventories, 
savings in transportation, construction, and maintenance costs. 

I assume that it also takes into account the modernization of 
weapons, does it not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. I noticed a clipping from a newspaper re- 
cently which indicated that an aide at the White House had indi- 
cated, or expressed the opinion, that we might not actually have to 
eliminate two divisions but that the contemplated reduction might 
be absorbed in noncombat or support circles. Is there anything to 
that suggestion? 

Secretary Srevens. Personally, I would disagree wholeheartedly 
with that, Mr. Chairman. I do not know who that was. Actually, 
percentagewise, if you take the whole of our combat forces and the 
amount the Army will be reduced, the percentage reduction in the 
division is less than the actual reduction in personnel by quite a bit. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. Wiceiesworts. A word as to civilian manpower. Every set 
of figures we receive seems to be different. 

Secretary Stevens. I have figures here that refer to a reduction 
of 77,000. My first objective was 100,000. I hope that we can 
achieve that over some reasonable period of time. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. On what page does that appear in your 
statement? 

Secretary Stevens. At the bottom of page 3. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You indicate the total on the rolls as of 
January 1, 1953, was 537,000. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. WicGteswortn. And the figure as of January 1, 1954, is 
460,000, or a reduction in that 12 months’ period of 77,000. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Does that include both overseas indigenous personnel 
as well as American personnel? 
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Secretary Srevens. That is American personnel. 

Mr. Miter. Just American? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. At home and overseas? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. WicGeLeswortu. That is about 7 percent in terms of the 
personnel in this country? 

Secretary Srevens. It is more than 7 percent. It is about 14 or 
15 percent. 

Mr. WiaceteswortnH. That is correct. Do you contemplate any 
further reductions in the fiscal year 1955? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

I contemplate further reductions in the fiscal year 1954. I cannot 
give you an accurate estimate on it. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. You think the figures you have given us are 
reliable? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 


FILLING OF VACANCIES 


Mr. WiaGiteswortn. What is your policy as to the filling of vacan- 
cies? If someone resigns for example, who determines whether or 
not a vacancy shall be filled? 

Secretary Stevens. That would be in the chain of command by 
whoever is in charge of the particular section, acting under the over- 
all policies of the Department of the Army, which are to better utilize 
our civilian personnel and try to do the necessary job with fewer 
people. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. I assume we would all agree that the painless 
way to cut down civilian personnel is to let nature take its course 
and simply be careful as to the vacancies we fill. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. It is largely done by attrition, 
sir. 

STATUS OF VARIOUS PROGRAMS 


Mr. WieGieswortn. Are you in a position to tell us the status 
of the various programs, or should we take those up as the subcom- 
mittees get into the different items? 

Secretary Stevens. What type of program? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Ammunition, materiel generally, tanks, planes, 
facilities, and so on. 

Secretary Stevens. I can talk about them in a general way, but I 
perhaps would not have in my head all of the specific information 
that you want. 

We are, of course, going to present it to vou. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. In a general way, are we up to date, up where 
we expected to be? Are certain programs lagging, and if so, what 
programs? 

Can you give us just a brief picture? 


AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Secretary Srevens. I think a year ago we had difficulty as to 
ammunition, with which you are all familiar, and we got after that 
and built up the production of ammunition very substantially. 
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Mr. WiacLeswortu. That is in satisfactory shape now? 

Secretary Srevens. I think it is in satisfactory shape, by and large, 
although | think when it comes to the mobilization reserve figures 
you will probably find that some deficiencies still exist. I have felt 
that we would be better off maintaining some ammunition lines in 
production rather than letting them lie idle for a considerable period 
of time. If we rush to a peak of mobilization reserve, we would then 
suddenly have to cut the whole thing off. We would be better off, 
in my opinion, to have a little less in the mobilization reserve with 
some lines in operation which would or could go to multiple shifts 
promptly than we would be if we rushed to a peak and then dropped 
entirely off. That has been the general plan on ammunition. 


TANKS 


As you know, in the case of tanks, we are down now to one line 
on the medium type, or are in the process of getting down to one 
line on that. 

TRUCKS 


We have eliminated, or are in the process ot eliminating, all produc- 
tion of our standard 2-ton trucks. Based upon the new size of the 
Army, and the new look of the Joint Chiefs, and the available funds, 
we feel that we have used intelligent planning to get all these important 
schedules into their proper perspective in the overall picture. We are 
trying to maintain some production—like the one-tank line—on 
strictly military items. When we cease operations, for example, in 
the Chrysler plant, on tanks, the machine tools will be kept available 
right at that plant. The whole package will be retained together with 
the idea that that plant can go back into operation quickly, if it has to. 


PLANES 


Mr. WiaGteswortu. What about planes? 
Secretary Srevens. That is relatively minor with us. It is mostly 
helicopters. 
STOCKPILING 


Mr. WiceG.teswortn. How about stockpiling? 

Secretary Srevens. We are not stockpiling anything other than our 
mobilization reserves of these various items, the finished end items. 
No raw materials. 

MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. WiaaLteswortrs. What about the mobilization reserve? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, as I said, we are not up to the full 
estimated mobilization reserves on ammunition and possibly other 
things, but with the change in the size of the Army those figures are 
also susceptible of some change. It is a little hard to say right now. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. What about facilities? 

Secretary Stevens. Generally speaking, General Ridgway will 
cover that. 

Mr. Generally speaking, there is no essential 
program that is lagging badly at this time—either on or off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Forp. The funds that you are requesting plus the funds 
available are adequate to do the job? 
Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Under the general heading of reorganization 
or changes in policy in the interest of efficiency and economy, I want 
to say that the committee was intensely interested in the presenta- 
tion by Deputy Under Secretary Pearson. I think the steps out- 
lined by him in the field of supply management are tremendously 
important. I have felt something like this was vitally important, 
for many years, and I am happy to see that vou are putting it into 
effect, and putting it into effect as fast as you apparently are. 

Are there any other steps that should be mentioned that would 
give the committee an overall picture of what has been done along 
that line? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I know that Mr. Pearson covered the 
situation very thoroughly in that field. I do not know whether any 
of the members of the committee have had the time to look over the 
report of the Advisory Committee on Army Organization or not. 
If any of vou have not had copies of that and are interested, we would 
certainly be glad to supply them. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. That is a very interesting report, but it is 
pending, as I understand it. It is something for the future; is it not? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. But I would like to put some of it into 
effect in the near future. ‘ 

On the other hand, there are items there that would require legisla- 
tive action, and of course some of them are within my scope to do. 
I think the report points the way to cleaning up lines of authority so 
we can get a better job on our supply-management and financial side 
than we have ever been able to get before. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Have a number of Army Ordnance districts 
been changed? 

Secretary No. 


ARMY MANAGEMENT FUND 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. Have you made any headway in straightening 
out some of the difficulties encountered under the Army management 
fund? 

General Honnen. There has been considerable progress in the last 
6 months’ period. 

Secretary Stevens. We feel so. That is a matter of degree and 
judgment. We feel that we have made a lot of progress in that area. 

Mr. have in mind the re-erence which the com- 
mittee included in its report last summer under the heading ‘Army 
Management Fund.” I quote from the report for the record: 


The General Accounting Office, in a report submitted to the committee at its 
request, dated April 24, 1953, disclosed the chaotie conditions existing in Army 
Ordnance, particularly with respect to the Ordnance consolidated procurement 
account in the Army management fund. Among other things, obligations not 
considered valid or legal exceed $1 billion. Department of Defense financial 
statements reflect that the amount available for expenditure during fiscal year 
1953 is minus $218,176,000. Unbelievable as it may appear, expenditures incurred 
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against this minus availability are reported to have been $2,543,171,000 as of 
April 30, 1953. These expenditures represent charges against MDAP and 
appropriations within the Department of Defense, but Army Ordnance is unable 
to determine the amounts chargeable to those individual appropriations accounts. 
It is understood that the Navy, apparently in desperation to get the mess cleaned 
up, has sent teams of auditors to the various Army procurement centers in order 
to ascertain the amounts of Navy funds due the Army. It is unfortunate that 
other agencies should have to do Army’s work, but if this approach shows promise 
it should be extended. 


The basic accounting systems of the Army generally and Army Ordnance 
particularly must be subjected to a thorough shakedown and effective financial 
property accountability installed. The committee is at a loss to understand why 
these conditions, once uncovered, were permitted, not only to continue, but to 
become progressively worse. It is requested of the Department that immediate 
remedial action be taken and that a report outlining such action be submitted 
to the committee not later than January 1, 1954. 

Has that report ever been submitted? 

Secretary Stevens. I would like General Decker to speak to that. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. As far as I know, that report has never been 
received. 

General Decker. The report has not been submitted by the 
Department of Army as yet, sir. It was submitted to the Under 
Secretary’s Office, where the report has been under the process of 
revision. I do not know exactly what date it will be submitted. 

Speaking of the Ordnance consolidated procurement account, there 
were two deficiencies disclosed there. One was a number of invalid 
obligations. Those have been completely corrected. The other 
deficiency was that a great amount of money owed the fund by other 
services had not been billed to the services concerned. That is in 
the process of correction, and I believe it will be completed within 
the next month or two. It involved simplifying the billing procedure, 
and we got together with representatives of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the General Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and developed a simplified procedure which has since been 
followed, and we have made good progress in reducing the unbilled 
amounts in the management fund. 

In the fiscal year 1954 the management fund has been greatly 
curtailed. We have been using it only for the procurement of ammu- 
nition, and we are keeping billing up to date and do not anticipate 
there will be any more difficulty in that fund. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. You do not know when that report will be 
available? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. The request was for submission as of 
January 1. 

Secretary Srevens. I will stick my neck out and say it will be 
available very soon. 

Mr. Wiccitesworrs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, in order to give the members of the 
Army Subcommittee more time, I have very few questions that I care 
to ask. 

INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


One of the most important ones relates to this matter of the use of 
indigenous overseas personnel. We have already discussed it some- 
what. From that discussion it is apparent somebody should take 
it upon himself to learn more about the regulations, who issued them, 
why they were issued, and why they cannot be remedied. 
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There is no sense in keeping a soldier overseas at a cost of between 
$9,000 and $10,000 a year to do KP duty when for that same 
$9,000 or $10,000 we could have 6 indigenous personnel working and 
we could bring the soldier home, if we do not have anything else for 
him to do. 

I hope that that will be gone into very thoroughly and that by the 
time we go into the committee discussion something will have been 
worked out along that line. 

Secretary Stevens. Could General Ridgway comment on that? 

General Ripeway. We currently estimate that the annual cost 
of maintaining an enlisted man overseas is approximately $5,800. 

There are two areas which I think will illustrate this particular 
field. One is the KP mentioned. The other is the firemen that fire 
and take care of all the many heating plants throughout Germany. 

While it is true for the reasons stated by General Decker you have 
soldiers doing that work, if you have an indigenous individual on 
there that will not mean that you can send a soldier home. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not mean that you would not have to 
send so many soldiers over there? 

General Ringway. Yes. That is the way I view it. Those men 
are out of a combat unit, and when the first shot is fired they drop all 
those duties and go to war. The only result of putting them on KP 
is that you have a slight lowering in your training level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus a lot of dissatisfaction. 

General Rinaway. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. If a man is a good soldier he is not going to be happy 
firing furnaces when somebody else can do it more cheaply and better. 
Plus the fact that if he is married, you have the problem of dependents, 
the problem of hospitalization, the problem of education, the problem 
of transportation of families and household effects, plus the fact that 
you are taking up housing space that is needed there by the civilians 
themselves. 

You do not have to worry about the aftermath of a Korean Bill of 
Rights, pensions, and other things when you have a civilian doing a 
job that he can do properly, instead of a soldier. 

It works two ways. There is not only the economy, but it helps 
the spirit—I think the word ‘‘morale’’ has been overworked—of the 
soldier, and also the spirit of that indigenous person and the country 
in which he lives. It helps the nation’s economy considerably, so it 
is a field for a lot of fruitful results. 

That is all I care to say on it now because I am sure it is not a 
difficult matter to have the regulations applying to one branch of the 
service apply to the other as well. 


OVERSTAFFING 


One other matter that we ran into was the matter of overstaffings 
not only among the officers, but in some instances it was called to our 
attention that it was a matter of overstaffing of noncoms where, in 
some units, there were perhaps anywhere from 4 to 6 more high- 
ranking sergeants than the table of organizations called for. Some of 
these sergeants were, for the most part, all oldtimers, men of mature 
years, most of them family men who were over there doing work that 
a corporal should be called upon to do, and if a corporal could not do 
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it properly he should not have had his stripes. That is another 
situation that creates a lot of dissatisfaction and uncalled for expendi- 
ture of funds. That is not only true in Europe, but from the reports 
that I have received, it is true in the Far East as well. 

Many of these men, being oldtimers, are anxious to do a job because 
they are soldiers. If | know soldiers, while they will take a little 
light detail once in a while, they do not like to live that way all the 
time, because they feel like they have a job to do and they like to feel 
that they are doing something that they can brag about. 

Now, there are two refreshing points. First, you are apparently 
going to attempt to keep the input of selectees on a fairly monthly 
basis instead of going into the peaks and valleys which, of course, 
disrupts not only the people at home—they cannot tell what to 
anticipate—but vou have loads at one time or another in your training 
camps and then pretty soon there is no load at all and you have your 
whole training manpower standing by doing nothing. You are making 
progress along that line. 

In the last several months, as I previously stated, | have seen more 
evidence by military men themselves of great pride in, and satisfaction 
with, our program aimed for the saving of money and manpower. It 
is a very refreshing thing for us on this side of the table. Of course 
that is a good thing because if the program which was so well presented 
by Secretary Pearson last week is to be effective, it is going to be up to 
the military to carry it out. If they have that spirit of zeal and desire 
to really economize and save the money, they can make the program 
work, whereas, on the other hand, if they do not—and it is a program 
that can be very easily balled up—if the military should happen to 
ball the game up, it will not work. 

From what | have seen in the past few months there has been a 
decided change in the attitude of those men in the field in uniform 
who have to carry out this program. I think they are to be com- 
mended for it. You can feel the enthusiasm they have when they 
come in and show you what they have been doing. It is, as I said 
a moment ago, quite refreshing, and they are to be commended for it, 
That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


MANNER OF HANDLING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, speaking as one member of the com- 
mittee I think the Army has done a very excellent job in the last year 
on two problems in particular. 

One of them is in property accounting. I think that is a milestone 
in the Army’s history. 

Secondly, the difficulties of moving from an active war into a non- 
combat period have been overcome with a minimum of trouble. I 
have been pleased at the understanding of the men in the service, 
and also the attitude of the people at home and I wish to compliment 
the Army in the manner it has handled its problems in that regard. 


ROK FORCES 


One thing I would like to ask you about at this time is: How are 
you handling the funds for the forces that are in Korea, both our own 
and the ROK forces, in the budget for fiscal year 1955? Do we have 
a request here for the support of the ROK forces in this budget? 
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Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it, for the record, any specific amount? 

General Honnen. It is not broken down by amounts, sir. We 
can compile that and insert it in the record, 

(The information follows:) 


Appropriation: 
Military pay, Army : $20, 462, 000 
Maintenance and operation, Army- 93, 340, 000 


funds for the full support of 20 ROK divisions. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. It is planned, Mr. Ford, that this obligation 
will be taken over by the MDAP program, | believe as of the beginning 
of fiscal year 1956; is that right? 

General Honnen. It will probably start at the end of 1955; ves, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. We would probably have to carry it practically 
through 1955. It isin there. That is part of the program. 

Mr. Forp. It is anticipated that the ROK forces in fiscal year 1955 
will be 20 divisions? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. It is contemplated that by June of 
this year thev will get 20 divisions. As our two divisions are re- 
deployed back to the States the equipment will be available so that 
they will be completely equipped. 

Mr. Mituer. Do vou want that put on the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had it on the record before, with Secretary 
Wilson. 

Mr. Forno. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. Foro. If possible for the record could we show the maximum 
number of United States Army forces in Korea at any one time; 
that is, the maximum forces we had in Korea at any one time. 

Is that permissible for the record, General Ridgway? 

General Ripaway. I do not know. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that all forces, or Army only? 

Secretary Srevens. It would be Army only, sir. 

Mr. Foro. This can be either on or off the record, depending on 
what the decision is. What is the total number of United States 
ground forces that will be in Korea when the 2 divisions return? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What I had in mind getting for the record, if possible 
and if not, for the committee—is the maximum number of forces we 
had at any one time, as a first figure; and the total number of forces 
we will have in Korea just prior to the departure of the 2 divisions; 


third, the number we will have there at the time or shortly after the 
2 divisions leave; fourth, a figure showing the total number of ROK 
forces at the time the 2 divisions leave; and a last figure showing what 
the total ROK forces were at the same time we had the maximum 
number. 


Mr. Forp. In the budget for fiscal vear 1955 for the Army there are 
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Secretary Srevens. I think the answers to the first questions are 
going to be the same figure, because we really went up to maximum 
power before the armistice, because we knew we could not put any- 
thing in after the armistice. 

Mr. Forp. If this information is not available for the record, if 
possible, I think the committee would like to have it. 

Secretary Srevens. Very good. You certainly can have it. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Forp. What effect will the withdrawal of the two divisions 
from Korea and the cessation of combat activities there have on 
your pipeline problem? 

In fiscal 1954, assuming that the combat activity would continue, 
it was estimated you had about 51,000 troops in the pipeline. What 
will the situation be in 1955, assuming the program you have in mind? 

General Ripaway. That 51,000 figure in the pipeline has already 
ceased to have any significance. The pipeline requirements will be 
further reduced now, since, as the Secretary points out, we will 
transfer out of those two divisions a very substantial number of men 
who have not had the 16 months’ service in Korea, which is our present 
top figure. They will go into other units and that means you do not 
have to send over that number of replacements from here. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time will you not transfer a number of 
men eligible for return, into those units coming back? 

General Ripaway. We will not transfer them into the divisions so 
much, sir, as we will send them back as transients. 

Secretary Srevens. There will be a period where, due to the trans- 
fers from the divisions, the need for replacements will be on a rela- 
tively low scale. Once those fellows run out, who have been trans- 
ferred, the pipeline ought to stabilize itself on the basis of 6 divisions 
out there instead of 8. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your 51,000 figure will be drastically 
reduced? 

General Ripaway. It already has been, sir, because your casualties 
have ceased now. 

INDIVIDUAL REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I do not like to break in on Mr. Ford’s 
questioning, but this is a good time for me to make this statement. 

I noticed a few davs ago that the Army had adopted a program 
where instead of individual replacements you were going to transfer 
units. We used to call these individuals casuals, I understand to a 
great extent that has been eliminated and now you are forming units 
to make these transfers, or maybe companies. 

I want to commend the Army for that, because I have observed 
during quite some period of time, while the point system was a thing 
we went into at the termination of the war, the fact that when a man 
is taken from his unit and becomes a casual the psychological effect 
has not been good. It has broken down esprit. 

In a lot of places they came back just as individuals, whereas if 
they had been able to come back with the organization with which 
they had been in combat there would have been a unit esprit de corps. 
That would have replaced the lack of discipline we found among 
the casuals. 

I am hopeful that this program will be augmented, because it is a 
step in the right direction. 
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A man starts out, and he becomes a part of his squad. The idea 
should be built up in him that he is the best soldier in the best squad 
that there is, in the best platoon that there is, and in the best company 
and the best regiment and the best division. You cannot just build 
up esprit by saying, “I am the best soldier Uncle Sam ever had,’’ 
because he cannot work alone. He must be a part of a unit. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. This transfer by unit should solve a lot of the 
problems we have had, both in putting them into service and bringing 
them home. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING TRAINING LOAD ON NUMBER OF DIVISIONS 


Mr. Forp. A few days ago Assistant Secretary of Defense Hannah 
made the comment, in a speech in Michigan, that if we could build 
up a greater career service for men in the Army, reducing our training 
load, by reducing the number of 2-year inductees, that it would be 
feasible for the Army to maintain 20 divisions rather than 17 with the 
present authorized strength. Would you care to make any comment 
on that? 

General Ripaway. I do not know just the details that Dr. Hannah 
has in mind. Of course, it is very easy to maintain 20 divisions. 
You can do it with far less forces, by a reversion to what happened 
back in June of 1950, where the Infantry regiments were short 
1 out of 3 battalions, and the Artillery battalions short 1 out of 3 
firing batteries. 

We eliminated the divisional tank battalion, eliminated the regi- 
mental tank company, and so on, and to all intents and purposes you 
had seriously reduced the firepower and the combat effectiveness on 
the unit. 

Then, as always happens when you get your Infantry and particu- 
larly your rifle companies down under strength, you are only in action 
for 2 or 3 days when your rifle company is almost noneffective. There 
is where your great loss occurs. 

When you talk about getting 20 divisions out of a much smaller 
total Army, of course it can always be done, but you pay the 
consequences. 

Secretary Stevens. May I try to comment on that, too? 

If I understood what Mr. Hannah said, the question was in effect 
if you could do away with your training establishment, and then 
could you not have 20 divisions with the smaller number? 

Of course, the answer to that is that you could. We have so many 
people in training at all times that we could relieve that load, and the 
instructors connected with the load, and we could go maybe a long 
distance, though perhaps not all the way, towards maintaining 20 
divisions. That is very academic, though, because I do not see any 
possibility of that happening. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is what Dr. Hannah had in mind. In- 
stead of having to put in 300,000 or 500,000 new men in the Army 
every vear, with a like number being let out, we would build up a 
permanent corps, so your training load would be correspondingly 
reduced, therefore making it possible to have a larger number actually 
in combat units and not engaged in training. 
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General RipGway. You mean, in effect, less reliance on selective 
service, and more men with voluntary enlistments? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

General Ripaway. Our experience in the past, as you know, under 
past conditions is that we have never beeen able to go above about 
600,000 on volunteer enlistments. That has been our peak. It 
might be that conditions will change and they will become more 
attractive to American youngsters than they have been in the past. 
But that is our best experience data at the present. 


ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. That brings up the question on your experience in the 
last 12 months on enlistments and reenlistments. Could you give 
us the picture on that? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. T have them by months back to the 
beginning of fiscal year 1953. 

For the Regular Army these are the monthly percentages, on 
Regular Army immediate reenlistments. 

Mr. Reenlistments only? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. They went from 31 percent. They 
started a steady decline until in December of 1952 it went to just 
under 20 percent. It rose slightly then until June of 1953, when it 
reached a high of 28 percent, which was still below what it had been 
the year before. Then it declined again. Last December it was 
down to a low of 17.3. 

Mr. Forp. December of 1953? 

General Rinaway. Right, sir. 

Then taking the Army inductees, you find a very much lower 
percentage, likewise with this falling curve. For instance, taking the 
last 6 months, from last July to include last December, there is an 
almost uniform drop in the curve from 12.4 to 6.5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures for January available? 

General Ripaway. No, sir; we do not have those yet. 

Mr. Serivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Because of the importance of the reenlistment program 
do you have any specific recommendations that we as a committee 
might consider in an effort to make the situation better from the 
Army’s point of view? I think we have all been told that we do not 
offer enough inducement, financial and otherwise, to remain in the 
service, and that there is a sizable inducement to get out in the form of 
the GI bill. 

Does the Army have any specific recommendations? 

Secretary Stevens. We have turned in a lot of recommendations 
to the Department of Defense with regard to that, Mr. Ford. As I 
understand it, the Department of Defense is coordinating under Mr. 
Hannah a program affecting all the services that would presumably 
provide the answer to your question. It is a cumulative effect of a 
great many things, I think, rather than any one specific thing. 

We are tremendously interested in it, because we think that the 
reenlistment rate can be stepped up considerably if some such pro- 
gram can be adopted. 
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I do not have things here I could submit to you today. I am sure 
the Department of Defense will come forward with a program. 
They have had that report and other studies going on. Mr. Wilson 
has said repeatedly something ought to be done about it. 

Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated reenlistment rate on which 
you have predicated your 1955 budget? 

General Young. Approximately 13 percent, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Does this budget for fiscal 1955 help your situation so 
far as peaks and valleys are concerned in your personnel? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir; very decidedly. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a little more information on that, 
to show how it will be beneficial? 

Secretary Stevens. General Young, why do you not answer that one? 

General Rrnaeway. Let me make just one statement first. 

The most striking evidence that it does greatly improve it is the 
leveling off in the intake of selective service at around 25,000 per 
month. You know the terrific peaks and valleys we have had before. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that, in fiscal 1955 and years after, if 
we maintain an Army force level at about what is anticipated in this 
budget you will not be confronted with that peak-and-valley training 
program? 

General Youna. The biennial cycle will gradually damp out, Mr. 
Ford. It is improved, as the Secretary said, in the coming year 
because of the reduction and because of the reduction in requirements 
for overseas replacements. If we level out at something over 1 
million the biennial ecyele will be damped out. Not immediately. 


TRAINING LOAD 


The training load for next year, even in the smaller number, will be 
somewhat larger than the training load in this year, which was a 
favorable year. Nevertheless, it will not be anywhere near as large 
something about half as large—as it would have been if we had 
stayed at approximately 1.5 million. 

Mr. Forp. How many less do you think you will have to train in 
fiscal 1955? 

General Youna. Well, the reduction will be approximately that 
which the Army has mentioned. 

Secretary Srevens. I think we are training about 300,000 instead 
of 500,000 roughly. 

General Youna. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you prepare for the record a chart showing what 
your training load has been for each fiscal year, starting with 1951, 
through 1955? 

General Youna. I will be happy to get that; ves, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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REPLACEMENT TRAINING Loaps 
Following are the average training loads in replacement training centers, train- 
ing divisions, and general Reserve units for fiscal year indicated: 
Fiscal year 1954: ! 


' Trainees were trained in general Reserve units during fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955 but not in fisca 
year 1952. 


Due to the rapid expansion from peacetime training requirements to those of 
the Korean operation, any average for fiscal year 1951 would be meaningless. 
In-training totals, for example, rose from 85,000 in December 1950 to 166,000 in 
June 1951. 


VOLUNTARY REVISION IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS APPROPRIA- 
TION 


Mr. Forp. It has been rumored, Mr. Secretary, that the Army 
would make a voluntary revision in the budget of around $100 million 
in maintenance and operations. Is that rumor unfounded, or 
accurate? 

Secretary Stevens. General Honnen, will you answer that? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. Forno. Which will be a modification in that particular category? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 


FORCES IN EUROPE 


Mr. Forp. Does the 1955 budget anticipate any withdrawal of 
combat forces from the European theater? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does it anticipate the withdrawal of any service forces? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 


ANTICIPATED INSTALLATION CLOSINGS 


Mr. Forp. Could vou give for the record, as you did last year, the 
anticipated installation closings for fiscal year 1955? 

General Ripaway. I have it in my paper; yes,sir. 

Mr. Forp. That will be in General Ridgway’s statement? 

General Ripaway. Some of it is on the record and some of it we 
think should be off. 


ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. On page 75 of the hearings of last year a chart was 
inserted showing the dollar value of assistance or support to the other 
services. It would be well to provide a similar chart for fiscal year 
1955. 

Secretary Stevens. We will do it. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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Estimated value of assistance or support to be furnished other services 
reimbursement, fiscal year 1955 


Item 


Maintenance and operations: 


Administrative service schools___ 
Armed Forces service center. 

Armed Forces information sehools ?____ 
Armed Forces I. and E. program ?_ 


Armed Forces professional entertain- 


ment. 

Army Language 

Army War 

Armywide communications 

Central procurement of repair parts and 
materials. 

Chapl: sins activities. 

Classified projects ? 

Combat arms scwols_ 

Command and Genere! Staff College 

Communications end photographic serv- 
ices. 


Depot maintenance, rebuild (ex Med.) 


Depot operations (ex Med.) 

Installations support, ROK 

Inter-American Defense Board ? 

Industrial College, Armed Forces ?__. 

Industrial mobilization _ - 

Joint alternate communication center ? 

Joint Headquarters ?__. 

Joint military packaging course__-_- 

Maintenance and operations, medical 
service schools... 

Maintenance of facilities, R. and U 

Medical depot maintenance... 

Medical depot operations 

Military surveys and maps 

Minor equipment 

National War College ?- i 

Operating supplies and equipment, 

OK 


Operation of commissaries 

Operation of medical treatment facilities 

Operation of rail equipment__ 

Organizational equipment, quarter- 
master 

Other schools (less joint military tated 
aging and overseas) 

Petroleum, oil, lubricants 

Quartermaster specialized service 

Real estate management 

Recruiting 

Recruiting publicity center. 

Special services, Korea__- 

Special medical facilities and services 

Standard medical supplies and equip- 
ment replacement 

Technical service procurement 

Technical service schools_._. 

T ransport: ation services 

U.S. Military Academy 


Alaska communication syste om. 
Army National Guard______- 
Military personnel, Army: 


Pay and allowances 
Individual 
Subsistence ____ 
Movements, PCS 


Procurement and eiae tion, ROK. 
Research and development: 


Armed Forces Epidemiological Board ? 
Quarterm: aster microbiological culture 2 
Classified projects 2 


Total. 


| Program 
| or project 


| 


2222 | $1 
2000 5S. 
2733 62, 
2734 2, 13° 
165 
191 
15 
928, 
2531 | 8, 327, 7 
3023 | 36, § 


2731 | 692, 666 
2732 | 431, 000 
2227 600 
3331 | 89, 824 
3540 750, 000 
3362 63, 100 
3361 3, 096, 700 
2101 240, 000 | 
2320 | 3, 600, 000 
2721 | 149, 233 | 
2310 | 0 
3531 | 586, 687 
3310 | 180, O13 
3523 | 90, 000 
| 
2321 | 
4, 037 
1, 600, 000 
298, 920 
1, 512, 925 
3032 | 1,952, 136 
3033. | 527, 500 
3022 | 92, 000 
3380 | 867, 205 
3341 1, 040, 051 
2422 | 14, 300, 000 


1000 | 13, 913, 
1100 | 1,429, 


1200 2, 802, 
1300 1, 122, 
3 
5500 11 


9, 269. 


Estimated 
support to 
No. Air 


718, 333 


0 | 


3, 784 


Estimated 
support to 


i 
= 
= 
= 
= 


11, 700, 000 


= 
= 


11, 000 
9, 269, 000 


86, O79, 454 


Estimated 
support 
to other, 
including 
ROK! 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


$74, 940, 000 


52, 500 
0 
0 


0 
5, OOO 
000 
000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


42, 086, 000 


0 


10, 864, 000 
0 


0 
0 


21, 500, 000 


954,140 | 


9, 150, 906 


0 


0! 
35, 427, 000 
0 


0 


0} 


0 


18, 315, 000 
, 147, 000 


0 


M4, 272, 000 


0 
0 


340, 841, 688 


- 
t 


if 


1 Arbitrary assumption that each service benefits equally. 
? Includes anticipated issues to ROK forces from stocks on hand. 


without 


Total 
estimated 
support to 
non-Army 


267, 764 
102, 900 
5, 436, 666 
174, 962 

6, 960 


20 


749, 000 
, 240, 000 


000 


101, 400 


128, 966 


400, 000 


63, 100 


3, 096, 700 


480, 000 


7, 686, 000 


208, 666 


864, 000 
217, 375 


203, 043 
90, 000 


21, 500, 000 


356, 787 


, 938, 500 


567, 500 


, 094, 880 


918, 324 


029, O85 


O42 


6. 666 
22. 000 
538, 000 


, 134, 926 


| 
| 
21 $4,117 $6, 038 
sl 13, 380 71, 861 
if 62, 666 | 126, 332 
133,333 | BAG, 666 
| i) 110, 500 276, 250 
3, 475 194, 589 
| 15, 160 | 30, 320 
7 339, 219 1, 267, 416 
| 
| 13, 500 | 
42, 333 | 42,718, 333 
2271 | 2, 991 171, 971 
| 2225 3, 480 3, 480 
| 3510 | 256, 516 181, 836 438, 352 
| 2521 | 8, 418, 520 0 6, 24 14, 663, 5mm 
j 2511 | 23, 334, 000 50,000 | 15, 3¢ 38 
2716 | 2, 666 | 2, 666 , 332 
2720 | 190, 666 | 190, 666 381,332 
: 3, 182, 600 7, 956, 500 
692, 666 1, 385, 332 
431, 000 
46, 800 0} 
0 39, 142 Lee 
650, 000 | 
0 | 0} 
0 0) 
| 240, 000 0 
| 
149, 333 | 
630, 688 1 
23, 030 
| 0 
104 0 | 4,441 
0 4, 244, 000 5, 844, 000 
| 0 0} 298, 920 
| 0 0 1, 512, 925 
| 0 0 1, 952, 136 
| 0 | 0} 527, 500 
140, 000 0 | 232, 000 
| 397,155 | 2, 218, 500 
1,165,830 | | 
| 26, 000, 000 
2223 197, 664 369, 693 8A7, 357 
| 3120 | 61, 758, 500 7, 753, 000 P| | | [i 
2281 567, 500 0 a 
1, 050, 000 44, 880 | 
| | 
132 1, O41, (mm) | 2, 
| 408 30, 600 13, 980, 008 
3x1 6, 042 1, 128, 423 
0 | M4, 272, 000 
33 | 3, 333 
18, 
| 
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USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Forp. What has been your experience under section 1415? 
How is the problem working out? Has the amendment that we 
provided in this bill been satisfactory? 

Secretary Stevens. How has the amendment on section 1415 
worked out? 

General Honnen. It has worked out very well, sir. We have been 
getting sufficient deutschemarks to support all our programs. Par- 
ticularly, we have been able to improve the construction program as 
a result of your amendment. 

Mr. Forp. Is it the Army’s recommendation that the same pro- 
vision be included in fiscal 1955? 

General Honnen. We have so recommended; yes, sir. 

General Decker. I might add that that is not the way it appears 
in the present budget document. The proposed language is much 
more restrictive in scope. 

Mr. Forp. I was interested in knowing the Army’s attitude on the 
problem. ‘That is the Army’s attitude? 

General Decker. The way it is in 1954 is all right with the Army. 


TRAINING AND ROTATION 


Mr. Forp. Approximately what portion of the 1953 Army strength 
was required for training of new recruits and, secondly, for the 
accommodation of the Korean rotation? Have you any idea what 
those figures might be? ; 

General Ripeway. I could not give them to you right now, sir, 
but they are available. I have seen them in these various presenta- 
tions; at least the first figure. I do not know if I have seen the 
second one you asked for. 

Secretary Srevens. Was that for Korea? 

Mr. Forp. First, the training of new recruits; and, secondly, the 
accommodation of Korean rotation. That second figure would 
probably be the 51,000 under the strength we had in fiscal 1954, as 
long as combat activities were going on, but I have never seen any 
figures showing that picture. 

General Youna. I will have to furnish that figure for 1953. I 
can get it. 

Secretary Srevens. That was a big year in the training establish- 
ment, and this one has been smaller. 

(The information is as follows:) 

During fiscal year 1953 the Army used an average of spproximately 57,500 
personnel per month as training overhead _0 accomplish the basic training of 
new recruits. In support of rotation of personnel in Korea in fiscal vear 1952, 
the Army had a total of 45,000 personnel en route to and from IWorea at all times. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


FEES AND CHARGES FOR SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Last vear the committee report suggested that certain 
fees and charges for services rendered be imposed, particularly for the 
issuance of duplicate discharge certificates. Has any action been 
taken along those lines? 


! 
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General Honnen. Yes, sir; action has been taken. It is being 
coordinated across the board, defensewise, and they will issue instrue- 
tions and prescribed charges that will be made for that sort of thing. 
It will be done, of course, by ail three services uniformly. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea when those fees will go into 
effect? 

General Honnen. The regulation was received by the Department 
of Defense about 10 days ago, sir, so it will be put into effect real soon. 

Mr. Forp. It seemed to us that if an individual through his own 
negligence lost the original of his discharge it should not fall upon 
the Army to provide the duplicate. It would not cost much to 
provide him with a duplicate, but certainly there was no reason 
why the Army should bear that cost. 


SOVIET MENACE 


I noticed in your statement, Mr. Secretary, that on page 5 you said 
you did not believe the Communist menace has abated one iota. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I was impressed this morning, for example, by this 
newspaper story of the situation in Kast Germany. Can you reconcile 
those two situations [exhibiting newspaper]? 

Mr. Manon. Would you state for the record what the newspaper 
headline is? 

Mr. Forp. The newspaper headline, Washington Post, Monday, 
February 8, at the top is, ““Reds Rush Police to Berlin—40,000 Sped 
to Capital—Other Cities Fortified.”’ 

It would seem to me that that would create quite a different problem 
for the Soviet than they have had heretofore. It might have a serious 
impact on the Communist threat. 

Is there any inconsistency in what we see in the paper today and 
your statement? 

Secretary Stevens. I do not personally think so, but I think that 
is a matter of opinion, Mr. Ford. That headline does not make me 
think that the Communist menace is one iota less today than it was 
yesterday or 6 months ago or a yearago. I think it is every bit as bad. 

Mr. Forp. We hear of all kinds of alleged domestic problems the 
Kremlin has behind the Iron Curtain. The agricultural program is 
allegedly not working out too satisfactorily. ‘Their consumer goods 
production has not been up to the standards that were anticipated. 
It would seem to me a nation confronted with those kinds of problems 
would be less of a menace than it was heretofore. 

Secretary Srrvens. I think it is the objective of the Communists 
for world domination that one has to keep in mind. They may have 
their ups and downs cyclically, like we do, but I cannot see any change 
in their ultimate purpose. 

Mr. Forp. I would agree that there is no change in their ultimate 
purpose, but if they have these problems confronting them internally 
it would seem that their immediate potency is somewhat diminished. 

Secretary Srevens. I do not know how much reliance you can 
place in the statements you have just read, Mr. Ford, because cer- 
tainly the amount of information that is available on what goes on 
inside Russia is all too limited. Is that not true? 
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Mr. Forp. I would guess, from reading General Ridgway’s state- 
ment, that we do need to do something so far as Army intelligence is 
concerned and the intelligence of all of our various agencies; but 
nevertheless the public gets an impression of domestic difficulties 
from these newspaper headlines and stories. 

Secretary Stevens. What impression would they get, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. It would be my impression that they have severe internal 
problems which might seriously upset their military capabilities. 
From a layman’s point of view it certainly would not be as easy for 
them to attack, if they had a serious threat of insurrection among the 
German population in East Germany. That is the reaction I think 
any normal citizen might have. 

Secretary Srevens. Well, that may be it, but I cannot see where 
that is going to be other than an incident that is here today and gone 
tomorrow. The ultimate objective of the Soviets still prevails, and 
that they will hew to that line. I think we have to be guided accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. Last year the committee suggested that your deferred 
maintenance be increased under “Maintenance and operations.”’ 
What is the situation there, Mr. Secretary? 

General Honnen. I will address that question to General Col- 
glazier, who is much more familiar with that problem. 

General Cor Guazier. As I recall, Mr. Ford, $5 million was made 
available specifically in maintenance and operations for deferred 
maintenance for those types of projects we discussed with you. That 
money was apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget late in December. 
The money is being funded to the field and action will be taken to 
— contracts for most of the deferred maintenance projects to 

e done. 

You further asked that we review the normal maintenance program 
to see if we could find some further savings, that we could place in 
deferred maintenance. That search was made, but unfortunately the 
overall expenditure objective would not permit us to put in more 
than $5 million. 

Mr. Forp. But you will have in fiscal 1954 the $5 million for de- 
ferred maintenance? 

General That is correct. 


TANK CONTRACT 


Mr. Forp. There have been some critics, Mr. Secretary, of the 
Army tank contract that was recently awarded in Detroit. As | 
understand the contract, it was let to the lowest bidder at a price of 
approximately $18 million less than the next lowest bidder. 

ecretary Stevens. Than the only ocher bidder. 

Mr. Forp. The only other one, and a higher bidder. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. By letting that contract to the one firm rather than to 
two, what is the net gain so far as the Army is concerned, other than 
the $18 million saving? 
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Secretary Stevens. Well, the gain is that we will keep one facility 
actually in operation beyond the time where we would have had any 
in operation if we had split it between the two. The contract would 
have run out that much faster. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record information which would 
show the time it will take to complete the contract under the arrange- 
ment that has been made and the time that it would have taken to 
complete the contract if you had had two suppliers? 

Secretary Stevens. We will give you some information on that. I 
will suply that for the record, Mr. Ford. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Had the tanks remaining to be delivered subsequent to April 1, 1954, and under 
contract with the two producers (Chrysler and Fisher) remained wit h those pro- 
ducers, production would have continued at the prevailing rate into April 1955 
without additional funding. 

By allocating the production to a single producer, this same funding would pro- 
vide production for one producer at its prevailing rate well into calendar year 1956. 
Because of a lower unit price in effect with the remaining producer, the net gain 
to the Army during the 13 months beginning April 1, 1954, would be a savings 
amounting to $18 million. 

A comparison of the unit price under each contract is as follows: Fisher, $95,000; 
Chrysler, $106,996. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important to show that you are, under 
this contract, keeping your line of production in operation for a longer 
period of time, which in turn would permit you to step up your 
produc tion more rapidly in case of necessity. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. If we had split the contract 
both prices would have gone much higher, because the number of 
units would have been much lower and the contracts would have run 
out sooner. 

Mr. Forp. As one member of the committee, I think the Army is 
in a lot better position to justify the saving of $18 million than they 
would be if they had had to justify spending $18 million more. 

Secretary SreEvENs. I can say, Mr. Ford, that we handled this with 
meticulous care. I personally was in it, Under Secretary Slezak was 
in it, and G-4 was in it, as well as the Ordnance people. 

I made a personal trip to Detroit for the one purpose of calling on 
the other bidder to go over all facets of the problem, to see if there 
was anything new I did not know about. So far as I know and 
believe every possible angle of that contract was given the utmost care. 

In the final analysis it was our judgment—my judgment, that we 
followed the only course we properly could. 

Mr. Forp. Did you or did Mr. Slezak make the final determination 
on that? 

Secretary Stevens. I made it. 

Mr. Forp. You made it? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Neither you nor Mr. Slezak has ever had any connection 
with General Motors? 

Secretary Stevens. None whatever. 

Mr. Forp. Neither one has ever been an employee of General Motors 
or an employee of a subsidiary of General Motors? 

Secretary Stevens. Neither one of us ever has. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. There was one thing I did not understand, 
and that was the expenditure ceiling you referred to, General What 
was that expenditure ceiling, and who imposed it? 
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General Coiauazter. It was the expenditure objective, sir, of the 
Department of Defense. If I used the word “ceiling,” it was in- 
correct. 

PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 9 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
that you are planning to install this property accounting system in 
selected posts, camps, and stations within the United States by the 
end of fiscal year 1954? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. My impression was that it was to go into all of them. 

Secretary Stevens. I cannot guarantee they will be in all of them 
at the end of fiscal year 1954, which, after all, is only 414 months off. 
It will be in selected posts, the ones we start on. 

General Decker. It is planned to extend that to all installations 
where there are appreciable supplies, eventually, but we plan to install 
it in 28 of our largest stations by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Forpv. The overseas installations will have this system in opera- 
tion when, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say it would take a year, roughly. 

Mr. Forp. A year from when? 

Secretary Stevens. From now. I hope we can accomplish it during 
calendar year 1954, but that is a farflung thing and I cannot be sure 
of it. We have it in the works in all areas overseas. 

General Decker. We are hoping to do it by the end of this fiscal 
year. That may be an optimistic target. 

Secretary Stevens. I do not want to make such optimistic predic- 
tions myself. 


USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mituer. Mr. Secretary, I am going back just for a moment to 
the matter Mr. Scrivner was talking about. 

I think we are all very much interested in the possibility of con- 
siderable dollar savings in the carrying out of the project I think 
Secretary Wilson referred to as Project Native Son or something of 
that sort. 

I am prepared to concede that so far as our combat or potential 
combat forces are concerned in Europe there is no objection to their 
doing incidental housekeeping work, if they have to be there for the 
purpose of their mission. 

However, when Mr. Scrivner and I were inquiring into that situa- 
tion, when we were in Europe, it seemed to me that there were a great 
many uniformed personnel who would be of little or not combat value, 
who were performing housekeeping functions. It seems to me that 
there is an area there that ought to be looked into carefully. Many 
of them were people like plumbers, printers, photographers, and mess 
supervisors. 

If they have a dual role and are worth their weight and expense 
when a combat situation develops that is one thing, but it seemed 
to us that there were a good many people there who were costing a 
great deal more than it would cost to get the functions they were 
then performing carried on by local residents. 

If an old warrant officer or a sergeant is not, because of age or 
condition, combat-ready for the field, it would certainly seem to be 
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better to have a local civilian perform that work at a much lower 
cost. 

| just wanted to bring out that distinction. 

Of course, we also realize that there are certain critical and sensitive 
jobs where for security reasons you want American personnel. Again 
all of those functions, we think, should double in brass as much as 
possible, for combat efficiency. We still feel, I think, that there is 
room there for really worthwhile savings. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Getting onto another subject, roughly what is the budget request 
this year for civilian components as related to the preceding fiscal 
year? Somebody gave me to understand there was about $100 
million more in the program. Am I correct in that? 

General HonnNeEN. It ts larger in both the guard and the Reserves, 
sir, due to the increase in the strength of both over the current vear. 
Mr. Mixxer. Is that $100 million figure somewhere near right? 

General HonneNn. I would have to check the actual figure. 

Mr. Mitier. You can supply that. 

General HoNNEN. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparison of funds requested for civilian component activities for fiscal year £95 


/ 


with that appropriated in fiscal year 1954 


Appropriated| Requested 


Appropriation title fiscal year fiscal year Increase 
1954 1955 

National Guard, Army ‘ — $210, 035, 000 | $218, 530, 000 | $8, 495, 000 
eserve personne] requirements 85, 500, 000 90, 000, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
Military construction, Army civilian component_____......-.. 9, 094, 000 | 15,00), 000 | 5, 906, 000 
Maintenance and operation, Army 51, 000 
335, 597,000 | 354, 549, 000 18, 950, 000 


1That portion of ‘‘Maintenance and operation, Army”’ appropriation applicable to civilian compo- 
nents only. 


Mr. Mituer. There is one thing I am particularly interested in, Mr. 
Secretary. This committee and certainly I, personally, have always 
been interested in the civilian components. 

As I understood from earlier witnesses, one of the factors considered 
in this new look which brings about a rather sharp reduction in Army 
personnel is that coincident with that, in addition to the buildup of 
friendly allied forces like the ROK’s and NATO troops, we had in plan 
a substantial buildup in our Ready Reserves and National Guard 
potentialities. Was I correct in that understanding? 

Secretary Stevens. That has been the thought, that that should be 
done. How quickly it can be done is something else again. 

Mr. Mituer. My experience of over 37 vears in the Active Reserve 
has been that there has been a great deal of thought and effort and talk 
but relatively little accomplished in that field. It seems to me that 
the very best efforts that the Defense Department, and particularly 
the Department of the Army, can make should be put into an all-out 
effort to get more value from what is one of our best potential resources, 
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that is, these millions of battle-trained veterans, many of whom are 
still of combat age and physically fit. 

I was hoping that a very sharp upswing in the potential value for 
relatively early mobilization could be worked out for the Organized 
Reserves and National Guard. 

Secretary Stevens. That is certainly an objective, Mr. Miller, and 
a lot of work is being done on it right now under Mr. Hannah’s leader- 
ship. There is a task force which consists of outstanding representa- 
tives from each one of the services who are pulling together the service 
thoughts with the idea of coming up with a plan by April 1, I believe 
it is, to implement the very thought you are expressing. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that the solution is a difficult one. At the 
same time, when one looks at the national picture where we have liter- 
ally millions of trained and battle-experienced ex-soldiers, we find there 
is nothing that I know of contemplating any prompt use of them in an 
all-out emergency, so that we only have plans for that great well of 
manpower on a very deferred basis, M-Day plus 6 months or what- 
ever it may be. If we could just get three divisions out of those mil- 
lions, that we could call out in a matter of weeks instead of months, 
and have them ready to take the field, it would certainly greatly add 
to our striking power. There ought to be some possible way of work- 
ing that out. It would only involve using a small percentage of the 
available Reserves. 

General Ripnaway. May I answer that question? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

General Ripaway. You know, the law permits mandatory assign- 
ment of those individuals, sir, but unfortunately there is not any 
penalty for failure to report for training. That is the real gist of the 
thing. 

It is not only that the man should be assigned, but that he should 
report for training, whether it be a National Guard or Reserve unit. 

We are trying an experiment right now, with the Secretary’s 
approval, with 1 state in each of the 6 continental armies, of making 
a mandatory assignment to a National Guard or Reserve unit in the 
hope that the man can be persuaded to participate in the active 
training of that unit. Then as he joins that unit, or immediately 
after D-day, it will greatly speed our readiness. 

If this experiment works out beneficially it is our plan that we will 
put it into effect countrywide. We will then utilize a great part of 
this very valuable pool of veterans. 

Mr. Mituer. I am frank to say, General, that although I have 
been in the Reserves for 37 years I do not have an answer for you. 
If I could give one I would probably be able to do a great national 
service. I think it is something that should be kept after tenaciously. 

Unfortunately, in our periods of hurried preparation for immediate 
emergencies and then relapsing into a situation of peaceful compla- 
cence there has been very little accomplished in what I feel is a very 
important thing for the overall long-term problem. 


RESERVIST HARDSHIP CASES 


That brings me to another question about the Reserves. 
I have mentioned to you before, Mr. Secretary, some of the baffling 
situations and individual hardships that have occurred to the old 
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reservists. A case just came in to my attention the other day of an 
old comrade veteran of World War I and of this war. He apparently 
has a very good record. He is at the present time holding an important 
post out in the Pacific, and he is a full colonel. 

After 14 years of continuous active duty and after having also 
served in World War I, as I understand it, due to a contraction in 
forces he is presented with the problem, because of the reduction in 
strength and his relatively high rank. He has been told he is no 
longer needed by the Army. He is not eligible for any retirement 
until he gets to be 60 years of age. He has a large family to support. 

The only alternative that is left for him is to go back and try to 
start in civil life, after a lapse of 14 vears; or he is told he can become 
a master sergeant. 

That is just one case of the many that we hear about, but it seems 
to me it is a very detrimental thing to the morale of the service for 
a man who has been a field officer for 15 vears to go back as a non- 
commissioned officer, and yet if he has to feed his family he may be 
driven to do that, because many of us know—I have had an apple 
out of that bag twice in my lifetime—that it is not easy to get back 
on a self-supporting basis in civil life after spending a number of years 
in the service. 

It seems to me that that has repercussions in the Reserve picture. 

I have another case in the office. This happens to be an Air Force 
case, but it goes along the same line. This is an officer with over 19 
years of Federal service, but he is in the younger bracket. He has 
been a field officer for 12 years, but in order to support his family he 
must either give up all retirement rights or enlist in the Air Force 
as an airman second class. 

I cannot think that is good for the service. It is certainly hard on 
the individual. I would hate to be the company commander, the 
sergeant or whoever it is that had as one of his new recruits a man 
who had been a lieutenant colonel for 3 years and a major for 12 years. 

Something is wrong about that. It may be our fault, but I do not 
think the Congress ever intended these ceiling reductions to bring 
about cases of individual hardships of that sort, where these men have 
served their country in 1 or 2 wars and in some cases 3 wars and have 
been kept on not necessarily because they wished it. 

The colonel I spoke of, after having stayed in the service for 7 
years was still there when the shooting started in Korea, and no 
American is going to say, ‘‘Now is the time for me to get out of the 
service.” 

Yet years later he has an economic problem that is a very serious 
one. It seems to me those cases, particularly of these older men, who 
have given so much, ought to be very carefully looked into. It 
would be worth setting up a special office, it seems tome. The morale 
problem involved affects the whole Reserve program subtly in every 
community. 

Secretary Srevens. Of course, we are faced with a reduction in 
officer personnel of 21,000, roughly. 

Mr. Miuuer. I know what your problem is. 

Secretary Stevens. It creates a very difficult situation. I am most 
sympathetic to the two situations you have outlined. I would like to 
know, General Young, some of the details on that further, when the 
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time comes, because it certainly does not make for good feeling any- 
where. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not know what the money involved would be, 
but just common fairness calls for better treatment. I heard President 
Eisenhower say the other night: 

One of the functions of Government is to do things for worthy people who can- 
not so well do them for themselves. 

These people I am speaking of are just a few. How large the group 
would be I do not know. There are many Reserve officers and other 
personnel who went into temporary assignments with their eyes open 
and knew they would be there for a certain length of time. That is 
just tough. If they have to quit now, I am not concerned with those 
people. The ones I am concerned with are those I might call almost 
career Reserve officers who have performed really valuable functions. 
Something ought to be done to protect them. 


VAN FLEET ARTICLE 


Have you had occasion to see the article in Reader’s Digest by 
General Van Fleet, 25 Divisions For the Cost of One, or something of 
that sort? 

Secretary SreveNs. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituter. Have you seen it, General? 

General Ripaway. ! have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. Have you any comments? The reason | think we on 
the committee should ask something about this publicity is because 
whether we like it or not we go out to the field and we get shot at. 
As my colleague, General Devereux said, one difference between 
political campaigns and active military service is that in the former 
when you are being shot at you do not know whether you are getting 
hit or not. We get shot at. We would like to have the ammunition. 

Do you care to make any comments about that article, General, 
either on or off the record? 

General Ripaway. I think it might be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ALLEGED COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION 


Mr. Mitter. While we are on this subject of headlines, there has 
been a little flurry in the last few days about some general —I forget 
the general’s name, but he was head of G-2 —and there has been some 
comment about Communist indoctrination being taught in the Army 
Intelligence and so on. Do either of you gentlemen care to say any- 
thing about that either on or off the record? 

As I say, I am more or less on a fishing expedition for defensive am- 
munition. 

Secretary Stevens. Let us put it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was subsequently furnished for the record 
by Secretary Stevens:) 

By way of summary on the record, I may say that the Army investigation did 
not disclose any Communist indoctrination being taught in Army intelligence. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, to whom reference was made in the press was 
Maj. Gen. Richard C. Partridge. I believe there was some speculation in the 
papers to the effect that General Partridge was relieved because of certain 
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testimony which he had or had not given before a Senate subcommittee. That 
implication is without foundation in fact. Any new Chief of Staff often makes 
changes in his organization. General Partridge had served for over a year as 
Army G-—2 and was transferred in accordance with routine procedures to Europe, 
where he is now serving as Commanding General of the 43d Infantry Division 
in Germany. 


FEES FOR LICENSING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Secretary, [ am jumping really entirely out of 
the field of this particular committee, for 1 think this may be getting 
into civil functions, but, of course, the Army engineers have an im- 
portant role in the Department. 

It has been called to my attention just recently—and I have not 
had a chance to check it beyond the initial stage—that a rather heavy 
charge has been fixed for obtaining permits for erecting wharves and 
putting out nets and so on in navigable waters. I was given to 
understand it was a ruling of the Department. 

Historically for many years if a private individual wanted to 
build a pier out in the front of his house to keep his boat, or if a person 
wanted to build a dock for commercial or any other purposes, if it 
was in navigable waters a permit had to be secured from the Engineers, 
and those were filed in the various offices of the district engineers. 

Heretofore while the applicant has had to go to some expense to 
prepare plans and that would meet the requirements for getting the 
permit—and often times public hearings were called for—in my 
experience that has been a service that the district engineers had 
furnished the general public. 

Now I understand that there is to be an application fee charged 
ranging somewhere from $25 to $150. 

That may be a mistake, but I would appreciate it if you would have 
it looked into and would advise us about it. 

Secretary SreveNs. I know there has been some discussion with 
the Bureau of the Budget on this. I think the Bureau was interested 
in having the charge imposed. I am pretty sure it has not started. 
It is still in the discussion stage, but it is a matter that is under 
discussion, Congressman. 

Mr. Miniter. My report was to the effect that it had been started 
and that the protests came right from the field, from the local people. 

Secretary Srevens. I may be wrong. It is of very recent vintage. 
I did not think it had been started. 

Mr. Mitier. I am not prepared to say that there is not a justifiea- 
tion for some charge, in line with some of the things we have asked 
for. On the other hand, a great many of these permits are purely a 
matter of form. To raise it from nothing to $25 and up is a bitter 
pill to take. It is having a bad public reaction. That is the thought 
I wanted to leave with you. 

(In amplification of Secretary Stevens’ remarks, the following 
information has been furnished by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army.) 

Under Federal laws prior permission from the Department of the Army is 
required before performing any work in or over a navigable water of the United 
States. The purpose of these laws is to protect the waterways from any unreason- 
able obstruction to navigation. The permission is granted in the form of a permit 
for which, up to now, there has been no charge. 
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Title V of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 137, 
82d Cong.) provides that any authority, license, or permit, issued by any Federal 
agency shall be self-sustaining to the fullest extent possible. The head of the agency 
is authorized by regulation, subject to such policies as the President may prescribe, 
to establish such fees as he shall determine to be fair and equitable. General 
policies were prescribed by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in November 
1953 (BOB Circular No. A-25, November 5, 1953), and, as a preliminary, the 
Chief of Engineers has analyzed the Government costs involved and prepared a 
tentative schedule of fees. Under the schedule the fee for the common type of pier 
for recreational craft costing under $5,000 would be $25. The proposed schedule 
was published in the Federal Register of January 29 and also has been distributed 
by all the district offices of the Corps of Engineers. The proposed schedule is 
quoted in the attached copy of a notice concerning fees for licensing and related 
activities. It should also be observed that the Chief of Engineers has recently 
taken steps to simplify the requirements for obtaining a permit for minor struc- 
tures, including the elimination of any detailed preparation of plans, thus reducing 
the expense to applicants. 

“NOTICE 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
“Corps oF ENGiNEERS 
“PEES FOR LICENSING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


“Notice is hereby given that in compliance with the provisions of title V of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952 (5 U. S. C. 140) providing for 
recovering to the extent possible the cost of Federal services rendered including 
the issuance of various types of permtis. The Secretary of the Army is consider- 
ing the following schedule of fees for the purpose of recovering the cost of issuing 
permits for work in navigable waters of the United States under the provisions 
of sections 9, 10, and 14 of the River and Harbor Act of March 3, 1899 (33 U.S. C. 
401, 403, 408) ard the General Bridge Act of 1946 (33 U.S. C. 525-533). 


Fee schedule 


| Estimated cost of | 


Group and classification wiek Fee 

1. Noncommercial structures or facilities for recreational craft; protective | Under $5,000. ____. $25 
structures such as revetments, retaining walls, bulkheads, groins, | $5,000 to $25,000_- 75 
jetties, including dredging and filling relating thereto; and dredging , Over $25,000. ____| 150 
of channels, slips, berthing areas, with dumping in designated dis- | | 
posal areas. | 

2. Commercial structures used in waterborne commerce and navigation Under $25,000. ___| 75 
including piers, wharves, landing bulkheads, and related structures $25,000 and over 150 
or work. | | 

3. Structures not used in waterborne commerce and navigation such as | Under $25,000 100 
cil wells, water intakes, sewer outfalls, and related structures; and | $25,000 and over--- 175 
dredging for commercial shell, sand, and gravel. | 

4. Dumping of materials in designated disposal areas or at sea (per |........-...-.-.---- 20 
dumper trip). | 

5. Fish traps and pounds: | 

| $50,000 to $500,000_- 300 
| Over $500,000_.___- 500 


1 50 percent of original fee. 
Norte.—Charitable nonprofit organizations are exempt from payment of fees. 


‘‘Any interested party may present such written comments and suggestions, in 
duplicate, as to the level and form of the proposed fees as he may desire to the 
Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, Building T-—7, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attention: ENGWO, within the period of 30 days from 
the date of publication of this notice in the Federal Register.” 

(The above notice appeared in the Federal Register issued January 29, 1954.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The committee will come to order. When 
we adjourned this morning Mr. Miller was interrogating the witness. 

Mr. Miuuer. I know the Secretary has a very important engage- 
ment at 4 0’clock. The questions that I have left I can take up with 
others when they come before our committee. I will pass. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworts. Mr. Mahon. 


SUBVERSIVES IN THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I have enjoyed your presentation. 
do not have a lot of questions to ask you. 

One thing that is not clear in my mind which I would like to ask 
you about is in regard to the Communist infiltrations, if any, at Fort 
Monmouth. There were a lot of screaming headlines in the papers 
indicating that the Senate committee, headed by Senator McCarthy, 
had unearthed some most shocking and damaging evidence against 
the Army at Fort Monmouth, and that conditions there were not good. 

Of course, we are all interested in keeping subversives out of the 
Army and promoting the defense of the country. 

Now, at that time I saw a big headline—Secretary of Defense says 
there are no Communists in the Signal Corps at Monmouth, or words 
to that effect. 

What I would like to know from you is, are there at this time, insofar 
as you know, any subversives, Communists, or disloyal people in the 
Army at Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens. Not as far as I know, Mr. Mahon. 

What I guess was the screaming headline to which you referred was 
the investigation of the Army that had thus far revealed no espionage 
at the present time. We did find some bad risks, security risks, and 
one thing and another, and those are taking the appropriate, fair, and 
reasonable courses of action. We knew about all those cases except 
one—minor in nature—before the Senate investigation. 

I said we had not revealed in our investigation at Monmouth any 
evidence of current espionage. I cannot speak for the Senate 
committee because they may have information that I do not have. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of espionage, do you mean to say 
that you have uncovered no evidence of any members of the Com- 
munist Party, or Communist organizations who are working at Mon- 
mouth? 

Secretary Stevens. I think there have been possibly a few cases in 
which there have been at one time or another some slight tinge with 
regard to a person’s thinking, or something of that kind, and it is a 
fact there was espionage there at late stages of the war. I think 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. Manon. That was during the Korean war? 

Secretary Stevens. During World War II in the lend-lease period. 

Mr. Manon. We were supposed to be fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviets. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. It is now known that things did get over 
into the enemy’s hands during World War II. I would put that 
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under the head of espionage. I find nothing of that nature at the 
present time, although, as I say, I think that we have run across a 
few bad security risks, and we are trying to handle those in a way to 
protect the interests of the country and be fair to the individual also. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel, generally speaking, throughout the serv- 
ice in the various laboratories and sensitive organizations, that we are 
reasonably secure from disloyal persons, Communist infiltration, and 
so forth? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I feel that way, Mr. Mahon. 

The first day I took office a year ago I brought in our security 
people, our G-2 people, and I told them that 1 was concerned about 
this whole area, and would like to know exactly what was being done. 
I wanted to see if there were any spots where we were weak and 
strengthen them and sharpen them up because I realized that it 
would be important to answer in the positive and affirmative questions 
such as you have just asked. That is my reason for believing we are 
in good shape. Every once in a while something crops up that we are 
not happy about. When it does, we try to take appropriate action 
immediately. 

Mr. Manon. It is one of those things on which we have to continue 
to work. You cannot positively guarantee what the situation may be. 

Secretary Srevens. We cannot positively guarantee it. The prob- 
lem ought perhaps to be more simple in the Army than it is in other 
organizations because we presumably take a certain amount of special 
care anyway in our personnel, and particularly the personnel we assign 
to any sensitive area. 

As I say, the first day that I was on the job I called in our security 

eople, and about the third day after that I went over and called on 
Mr. Hoover of the FBI and he promised me that we would get full 
cooperation. I asked him anytime he had anything we ought to 
know I hoped he would see that I was informed, or that a proper 
representative of my office was informed. That relationship with the 
FBI has been a very close one. 

Mr. Manon. During your administration as Secretary of the 
Army, do you think that any information which would be of quite 
considerable value to the enemy has been filched from the Depart- 
ment of the Army? 

Secretary Stevens. I certainly do not know of an instance, Mr. 
Mahon, but there again it would of course be impossible for me to 
guarantee that has not happened. 

Mr. Manon. Of course my view is, and has been for years, that we 
give the enemy so much information through the press and otherwise 
that what he does not have is often relatively unimportant. There 
is not much left for the espionage people to work on. 

Secretary Srevens. That is unfortunately true. 

Mr. Manon. After we give them all this material there is not much 
left for them to work on. 

Mr. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I have been seeking to learn just what 
is the meaning of the new look of the Armed Forces, and the way that 
it is to achieve that new look. I followed your statement with a great 
deal of interest. I had hoped we would be able to get your statement 
and General Ridgway’s statement jointly before us because I feel the 
questions that I will want to ask could best be directed to both of you 
and be answered by either of you. 
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MOBILE READINESS 


We have heard quite a bit about a new state of mobile readiness as 
one justification for reducing the strength of the Army. 

What is there new about the Army organization that now gives it 
greater mobility, if any, despite the fact it is being reduced in strength? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think, Mr. Congressman, if we were able 
to carry the redeployment from the Far East to a further extent than 
has thus far been planned; if we could take some of these divisions, 
for example, back home here in the States rather than having them 
tied down so far away, we would be achieving a far greater degree of 
flexibility, and I think, mobility. 

Mr. Sikes. At the same time you are bringing two divisions back 
home, you are reducing the Army strength by two divisions; are you 
not? 

Secretary Stevens. We are returning the 40th and 45th Divisions 
to State control and activating an additional armored division during 
the current fiscal vear. 

Mr. Stxes. At this time you are reducing Army strength one divi- 
sion, then? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. In 1955 we will reduce two more. 

Mr. Stxes. Any way I add the total, it seems to me you have fewer 
forces regardless of where they are. How does that reduction achieve 
a greater degree of mobile readiness? 

Secretary Srrevens. As I say, you can only do it by redeployment. 
If we can have additional divisions home from the Far East that are 
not inactivated and can stand ready as a part of our general reserve, 
then we have achieved a measure of flexibility and mobility we do 
not now have. 

Mr. Sixes. I presume you are saying that by concentrating the 
Army’s strength in the continental United States you will be able to 
move them more quickly to new trouble spots as they develop? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. Suppose that danger spot should be in the Far East? 
It would take longer to move troops from the United States to south- 
east Asia than it would to move them from Japan to southeast Asia, 
would it not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, but on the other hand, if something hap- 
pened in the Middle East we could get them from here a whole lot 
quicker than we could from the Far East. 

Mr. Sixes. If trouble were to develop in Europe would this rede- 
ployment benefit our defense position materially? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Stkes. By how many divisions? 

Secretary Stevens. I cannot answer that. Not that 1 do not want 
to but because I just do not know what the eventual plans for rede- 
ployment from the Far East will be; therefore, | cannot answer your 
question in terms of divisions. To whatever extent we will have 
divisions return from the Far East available for use here in the zone 
of the interior, by that extent we will improve our capabilities of 
reinforcing NATO. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually, troops stationed in the United States might 
be of very little value for stopping a sweep across Europe by the 
Russian Army; is that not so? 
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Secretary Srevens. I think that would depend upon the course of 
events after the sweep started. I do not think that you can predict 
that far in advance. 

NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Stkes. Is there a greater dependence on new weapons which 
makes it possible to greatly reduce the size of the Army? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say the development of new weapons 
is certainly an important factor. 

Mr. Sikes. What new weapons? 

Secretary SreveENS. Well, the guided-missiles field and the nuclear 
field, to mention two. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you now prepared to use guided missiles to stop 
ground forces? 

Secretary SreveNns. We have ground missiles that are in the process 
of being developed and worked out for that purpose. 

Mr. Sikes. Then you are not ready to use them now if they still 
are in the process of being developed. 

Secretary SreveNs. General Ridgway can answer that. 

Mr. Sixss. If it is agreeable, I would like to say any time you want, 
General Ridgway, to answer my questions, it is perfectly all right. 

Secretary Srevens. I do not want to pose as an expert on a lot of 
these things. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not seek to put you on the spot. I do want to 
know whether we have new weapons or new methods to take the 
place of the troops that we are phasing out of the Army. 

General Ripeway. I think that I have the answer to that question 
in my prepared statement. I think I have covered both of your 
questions in it, 

Mr. Srkes. Then I think that it might be well to have General 
Ridgway’s statement now. 

Mr. WieGiteswortn. We will hear him now. 

Mr. Suerparp. There would be no objection to letting him go 
ahead with his questions. That would be agreeable to the Chair, 
would it not? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Srxus. I think if we had General Ridgway’s statement it will 
avoid some duplications in questions. 


BrocraruicaL Recorp or Gunerat RipGway 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Very well. 

We are happy to have General Ridgway with us at this time, and 
if there is no objection I would like to reinsert at this point in the record 
the statement of General Ridgway’s outstanding record. We are all 
familiar with it here, but for the benefit of the other members of the 
House, or other people who see the record, I think it would be helpful 
to reinsert the statement in the record at this point. You will recall 
that it was furnished us by Secretary Wilson. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Gen. Matrruew Bunker Ribaway, Unirep States ARMY 


General Ridgway was born at Fort Monroe, Va., and graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1917. After an assignment to the 3d Infantry where he 
became commander of the regimental headquarters company, he returned to the 
Military Academy as an instructor. After completing a course at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, he was given command in May 1925 of a company of the 
15th Infantry at Tientsin, China. He returned to the United States in 1926 and 
was ordered to Fort Sam Houston where he later became regimental adjutant of 
the 9th Infantry. 

From December 1927 until December 1928, General Ridgway had duty with 
the American Electore] Commission in Nicaragua, end after taking the advanced 
course at the Infantry School returned again to Nicaragua for further duty. In 
1932 he was assigned as liaison officer to the insular government in the Philippine 
Islands. After completing a course at the Command and Generel Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth, in 1935 he was detailed to the General Staff Corps and 
assigned as Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3, Sixth Corps area at Chicago He 
graduated from the Army Wer College in 1937 end wes assigned as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-8, of the Fourth Army. From September 1939 to January 1942, 
he was assigned to the War Department General Staff for duty with the Plans 
Division. 

In 1942, General Ridgway became commanding general of the 82d Infantry 
Division and remained in command when it was redesignated the 82d Airborne. 
He took this division to north Africa and was responsible for planning and execut- 
ing the first large-scale airborne assault in the history of the Army—the attack on 
Sicily. He led the 82d Division in the Italian campaign and in June 1944 he 
parachuted with leading elements of his division into Normandy where he played 
a major and distinguished role in the invasion of western France. 

He returned to the United States with his corps in August 1945 for redeployment 
to the Pacific and immediately thereafter went to the Philippines in advance of 
the XVIII Corps to prepare for the proposed invasion of Japan. In September 
1945 he was placed in command of the Mediterranean theater of operations and 
was appcinted Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean. In January 
1946 he was assigned to represent General Eisenhower as United States Army 
representative on the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations. In 
September 1949 he became Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration, United 
States Army, in Washington. 

After the outbreak of the Korean war he was transferred to the Far East 
Command and assumed command of the Eighth Army in Korea after the tragic 
death of Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker. In April 1951 he was appointed Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, Commander in Chief of the U. N. Command in 
the Far Kast and Commander in Chief of the Far East Command in Japan, and 
was promoted to the rank of General 

He was appointed Supreme Commander of Allied Powers Europe in May 1952 
when General Eisenhower returned to the United States. In Julv 1953 he 
relinquished his command at SHAPE and was appointed Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army on August 15. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Mr. Wiaaiteswortn. Now, General Ridgway, vou may proceed 
with your statement. 

General Ripeway. Since this is the first opportunity I have had to 
appear in support of the Secretary of the Army’s presentation of the 
budget, I want to express my personal feeling of deepest respect for 
the Secretary of the Army in his high-principled integrity, in his 
courage and his vision. 

This is my first appearance to assist the Secretary of the Army in 
presenting the Department of the Army budget. 

I wish to express, therefore, the deep sense of honor and privilege 
that I feel in taking part in this presentation, which is a splendid 
example of our Nation’s democratic processes in operation. I[t is in 
these hearings that the Army has its opportunity to present to the 
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Congress and to the American people, the program for fiscal year 1955 
whereby the Army plans to accomplish the many tasks assigned to it 
by higher authority. 

Because of the importance of the Army to our national security, so 
clearly demonstrated in the events of recent years, this budget has 
been carefully prepared in order to achieve the maximum combat 
capability for the Army within the means provided by national policy. 

The National Security Act of 1947 states that the United States 
Army— 
shall be organized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on land. It shall be responsible for the preparation 
of land forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war except as otherwise 
assigned and, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization plans, for the ex- 
pansion of peacetime components of the Army to meet the needs of war. 

This overall mission is ever uppermost in my mind. 

As Chief of Staff of the Army, I am directly responsible to the 
Secretary of the Army for the efficiency of the Army, its state of 
preparation for military operations, and plans therefor. As Chief of 
Staff of the Avmy, I am also a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
are by law the principal military advisers to the President, the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. However, the statu- 
tory responsibilities as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are addi- 
tional and in no way lessen my responsibilities as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, the role in which I appear here today. 

The Army has been guided in the preparation of this budget 
by basic economic and strategic decisions which have been made 
at a higher level. 

In order to have a yardstick, a finite factor with which to measure 
our Army’s strength and needs for the safety of the Nation, I must 
speak in terms of divisions. There is no magic in numbers of divisions. 
With them must go morale, leadership, and such things as support 
of the people at home. 


CURRENT WORLD SITUATION 


I want now to present a brief analysis of the world situation in 
order to develop the background against which the problems facing 
the Army can best be appreciated. 

There is no reason to expect abandonment of the ultimate inten- 
tions of the Soviet bloc to bring about our downfall, nor any reason 
for expecting any Soviet concessions on the major problems contri- 
buting to present international tensions. On the contrary, from our 
point of view, the strength of all major components of Soviet bloc 
military power continues to increase. Industrial capabilities con- 
tinue to expand, and the bloc’s overall objectives of overthrowing the 
Western World and securing world domination appear as unchangeable 
as ever. 

As a result of this continued increase in the components of bloc 
military strength, unaccompanied by an offsetting increase in Allied 
strength, the United States and its free world allies are being faced 
by Communist armies, navies, and air forees—formidable in size, 
modern in materiel and techniques, deployed in threatening posture 
around the periphery of the Iron Curtain from the north German 
plane to the maritime areas of eastern Siberia. 
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The military power ratio between western defensive capability and 
the Soviet bloe’s offensive capability is not changing to our advantage. 

The menace, inherent in the existing situation, is illustrated at every 
significant point of contact between the Soviet bloc and the West. 
Certainly, the large Soviet forces stationed in Germany since the end 
of the war comprise more than an occupation force. To the south, 
Yugoslavia would certainly be hard pressed were the armies of the 
Balkan satellites, with Soviet logistical support, to move against her. 
If Yugoslavia fell, Italy would be dangerously weakened. Turkey has 
a tough, ready army, but must face major threats on both the east 
and west. lran and Pakistan are practically defenseless in the face 
of Soviet strength in the Middle East. 

In the Far East, the Soviet Union has continued to hold strong 
balanced forces of all arms, backed by steadily growing local industrial 
capacity. North Korea and Communist China have demonstrated 
their power. Aided by the Soviet Union, their military forces have 
progressed from the status of mere masses of riflemen toward the status 
of armies which are modern, well equipped, and capable of meeting 
the forces of the free world on equal terms. 

Lastly, the growth in Soviet nuclear capabilities has come to form 
the basis for an increasing threat to the United States. 

(Oft the record.) 


MISSIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Up to this point I have presented primarily the intelligence picture 
of the most critical areas from the Army viewpoint. I should like 
now to review the missions and commitments with which the Army 
has been charged under out national defense plans. These are of 
particular concern, since we are steadily reducing Army forces—a 
reduction through which our capabilities will be lessened while our 
responsibilities for meeting the continuing enemy threat remain un- 
changed. In the long-range view, it is contemplated that the execu- 
tion of these missions may be modified by complementary means 
being developed within the Military Establishment. In the develop- 
ment of these new means we must not lose sight of the Army’s missions 
and commitments of today which must properly be met if our military 
posture is to be maintained. 

In brief, the responsibilities in the Far East, Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere are as follows: 

In the Far East the Army provides forces for the United Nations 
effort in Korea to deter aggression, to assist the Japanese in maintain- 
ing the security of their home islands, and to maintain the security 
of Okinawa. 

(Off the record.) 

Other collateral missions of the Army in the Far East include pro- 
viding logistical, combat, and command support for the Republic of 
Korea Army: ; assisting, advising, and supporting development of the 
Republic of Korea Army and the Japanese National Safety Force; 
and providing prescribed logistical support for United States Navy, 
Marine, and Air Force, as well as United Nations forces in the Far 
East. 

In Europe the Army provides forces to deter aggression and to 
defend Western Europe in conjunction with our NATO allies. 

(Off the record.) 
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In connection with defense of the Western Hemisphere, the Army 
provides forces to defend approaches to the Western Hemisphere, 
including Alaska, Iceland, and the Caribbean area, and to maintain 
the Army component of the Western Hemisphere Reserve Force. In 
addition, the Army provides antiaircraft units for defense of the con- 
tinental United States. 

The Army has other general responsibilities as well as the geographi- 
cal responsibilities which I have cited. First among these general 
responsibilities is the mission of being prepared to conduct prompt 
and sustained combat operations on land, including combat operations 
short of general war, in support of United States policy. An essential 
part of maintaining this preparedness is an adequate and vigorous 
intelligence system. Next, because the United States Army is tra- 
ditionally as small as the world situation will permit—and because, 
therefore, its peacetime capability cannot be equal to the sudden 
demands of full-scale hostilities—we must maintain an adequate 
mobilization base for general war. This includes provision for an 
adequate military industrial potential, together with the necessary 
Reserve units and Reserve personnel for rapidly building and equip- 
ping emergency forces. The Army provides an important additional 
service in strengthening the free world by maintaining military mis- 
sions and military-assistance groups in 28 foreign countries. These 
agencies assist in implementing our own national policy of maximum 
reliance on the indigenous forces of our allies by providing them with 
essential military training and materiel. And finally, I want to 
mention the essential civil affairs/military government services and 
supplies provided by the Army in active areas under United States 
military commanders and in certain currently occupied areas. 

From this brief résumé of the Army’s assigned tasks, I believe that 
you will agree that there is an existing requirement for the overseas 
deployment of Army forces in significant numbers, as well as for the 
maintenance of forces in the United States to support them, to re- 
inforce them as necessary, and, should the need arise, to provide a 
base for rapid mobilization. I believe that the presence of United 
States Army forces in sensitive areas on our security frontiers has 
contributed materially to such military stability as exists in the world 
today, and that they continue to strengthen the peace. 


STRENGTH AND FORCES 


As mentioned by the Secretary, we will enter the new fiscal year 
with a beginning strength of 1,407,200; our end strength will be 1,164,- 
000, and our man-year average, 1,302,300. The Army’s end posi- 
tion in fiscal year 1955 will be 259,000 personnel below that strength 
approved by the Congress for the fiscal year 1954. This reduction 
in strength has made it necessary for the Army to reevaluate its mili- 
tary programs, its present force structure, and its worldwide de- 
ployments with a view toward providing the greatest possible number 
of appropriately supported combat forces within the greatly reduced 
ceiling of 1,164,000. The reduced Army strength in fiscal year 1955 
will result in a reduction in the Army’s major force structure to 19 
divisions in fiscal year 1954, and to 17 divisions in fiscal year 1955. 


(Off the record.) 
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The Army believes that the programed distribution of strength and 
forces for fisal year 1955 is the best attainable within the authorized 
end strength of 1,164,000 personnel, 


MATERIEL AND PRODUCTION BASE 


During the past 2 years, the prescribed policy with respect to ma- 
teriel has stressed the achievement of the Army’s readiness posture 
through emphasis on the maintenance of an operating production 
base, “rather than through the accumulation of reserve stocks. It 
should be recognized that under these circumstances, early achieve- 
ment of a desirable degree of readiness has been deferred. Under 
this policy, the Army would continue to procure mobilization reserves 
of essential combat items to the extent that operation of the production 
base at minimum, economical, sustaining rates could provide reserve 
stocks in addition to normal consumption requirements. We antici- 
pate that there will be cases where such sustaining rates will be less 
than normal consumption rates. Under this policy, too, the Army 
would have been able to advance its readiness position each year by 
small annual increments in all types of military equipment. 

The imposition of expenditure ceilings for fiscal year 1954 and 
fiscal year 1955 has required a reappraisal of our materiel readiness 
objectives. Cutbacks and even cancellations of procurement con- 
tracts have had to be ordered. As a result, the active production 
base will be severely reduced. Under these new limitations, addi- 
tional war reserves of only the most critical combat-type items will 
be procured. These additions are considerably less than amounts 
previously scheduled for delivery. 

By the end of fiscal year 1954, we will have modernized practically 
all our major combat equipment. The dollar value of our inventory 
of weapons, including artillery, tanks, and combat vehicles, will be 
more than double that of June 1950. Inventories of wheeled vehicles, 
radio and radar equipment, and other major support equipment, 
such as construction and materials-handling equipment, will be 75- 
percent dollarwise more than that of 1950. 

In Army aircraft, also, we have made a great stride forward in both 
our inventory and utilization. 

(Off the record.) 


RESERVE FORCES 


As an offset to the fiscal year 1955 reduction of the active Army, the 
strength and proficiency of the Army Reserve components must be 
increased in order that the Army may be prepared to properly execute 
its responsibilities for the defense of the Nation. The continued release 
from active service of obligated reservists through fiscal year 1955 will 
provide an estimated average Reserve pool of 1,500,000. Although 
the great majority of these ‘individuals have a Reserve obligation to 
fulfill, active participation under existing policy is only voluntar 'y and, 
to date, this approach has not produced the desired numerical strengths 
in training. Thus, one of our current problems is to utilize “the 
knowledge previously gained by these individuals while in active 
service by inducing them to participate actively in the Reserve 
program. 
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The Army is presently testing a mobilization assignment plan in 
one State of each of the Army areas. Under this plan, upon comple- 
tion of 2 years’ active duty, each qualified obligated reservist will be 
given a mobilization assignment to a Reserve or National Guard unit 
located in the immediate vicinity of his home or to an active Army 
unit. This assignment will greatly facilitate mobilization procedures 
and by thus affiliating an individual with a specific unit, we hope to 
secure an increase in the number of volunteers for active participation 
in our Reserve program, and shorten the time required after D-day 
to have these units combat-ready. 

The National Guard will end fiscal year 1955 with an estimated 
strength of 325,000 officers and enlisted men who will have participated 
in a training program consisting of 48 armory drills, 15 days’ field 
training, and a school program designed to train staffs, specialists, and 
technicians. ‘This structure will provide 27 divisions, 18 regiments 
and regimental combat teams, 112 antiaircraft battalions, and numer- 
ous other combat units. Although not provided for in the fiscal year 
1955 budget, it is anticipated that during fiscal year 1955 the National 
Guard will contribute 28 antiaircraft battalions, with their equipment 
permanently located on site, to the antiaircraft defense of the United 
States. It is pertinent to note that of the men making up the total 
National Guard strength, approximately 70 percent are individuals 
with no prior military service. This is in contrast to the members of 
the Army Reserve, who are almost all veterans. 

The estimated average strength of the Army Reserve during fiscal 
year 1955 is 185,000 actively participating reservists. During the past 
several months, for the first time since the start of the Korean emer- 
gency, the number of individuals actively participating in the Army 
Reserve program has shown a slight but continuing increase, 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


An integral and increasingly important factor in any assessment of 
the Army’s overall capabilities is the contribution made possible by 
developments in the atomic weapons field. 

(Off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Of course atomic weapons constitute only one of the important 
aspects of the technical developments through which our Army is 
continually improving its overall military capability. Vitally sig- 
nificant to this effort is the Army research and development program. 
The overall objective of this program is the maintenance of a sig- 
nificant technical superiority over our potential enemies in an effort 
to make up for the obvious disparity in the size of our manpower 
forces. To do this and to maximize the Army’s contribution toward 
national security for the minimum defense dollars, the Army must 
maintain a strong research and development program designed to 
keep our weapons and military force modern and ready for mobiliza- 
tion in event of any emergency. 

The Army’s research and development program is an investment 
for the future. Effectively utilized, it will produce for us superiority 
of equipment and techniques. Research and development is a long- 
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term program, requiring continuity of effort over a period of years 


-in order to obtain the maximum value of the program at a minimum 


cost. Many projects require 8 to 10 years of effort before completion. 
Hence, a firm level of financial support is necessary over the years in 
order to achieve satisfactory results from sound program management. 

(Off the record.) 

Among the important requirements in the field of land combat is 
the development of sufficient tank and antitank capability to overcome 
known enemy potential. 

Another operational area for which research and development are 

required is that of air defense. In this area we are extending our 
capability by the development of a markedly improved missile to be 
used with essentially the same ground equipment as the present 
NIKE system. 

(Off the record.) 

In order to make all of our air-defense weapons reach maximum 
effectiveness, we are concentrating a considerable effort on a program 
to develop an integrated communication and direction system to solve 
the problem of target detection and target assignment with systems 
as completely automatic as possible. This system will be tied in to 
the Air Force warning and control net at appropriate levels. 

There are other areas of research and development activities which 
will provide for specialized weapons in airborne and amphibious opera- 
tions; for devices to secure and utilize combat intelligence; and for 
biological and chemical warfare materiel. Further, we are extending 
standardization of equipment developments by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada. 


NEED FOR INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Another field of importance is Army intelligence. Continuing 
world tensions, with the possibility of aggressive action in areas criti- 
cal to the interest of the United States, necessitate increasing emphasis 
on these activities on a worldwide basis. In view of the present world 
situation, it is more inportant than ever to have complete information 
upon which to determine the most economical deployment of Army 
forces commensurate with the military situation, to minimize the 
possibility or advantage of surprise aggression, and to assure the most 
effective employment of such forces should the need arise. With 
particular reference to Korea, the intelligence available prior to dis- 
engagement from enemy forces in combat was entirely eliminated with 
the cessation of hostilities and must be replaced by other means which 
are more costly in terms of direct dollar support. Adequate intelli- 
gence constitutes the fundamental basis for the calculation of risks, 
the formulation of plans, the development of materiel, the allocation 
of resources, and the conduct of operations. 


CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


No matter how fine its weapons, no matter how accurate its intel- 
ligence, in the final analysis the Army is dependent upon the quality 
of its men. In the face of the planned reductions in Army strength, it 
becomes increasingly important for the hard core of dedicated career 
soldiers to be firmly established. To do this we need men of the 
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highest competence, serving with confidence that their devotion to 
duty will not be at an unreasonable sacrifice to themselves and will 
not impose undue hardships on their families. Each soldier must 
feel secure in the knowledge that, in keeping with his American 
heritage, his family can be housed decently, his children educated 
properly, and that the health and welfare of his family will be pro- 
vided for. No soldier can give his full attention to the difficult and 
demanding duties of his profession if he lacks confidence in the wisdom 
of his choice of careers. He should be guaranteed that the benefits 
that existed when he chose that career are not suddenly and drastically 
curtailed at a later date. Specifically, he must be able to compare 
is lot with his civilian contemporaries and not find too great a dis- 
parity. His pay, added to the so-called fringe benefits such as PX 
and commissary privileges, housing, shipment of household goods, 
and dependent medical care and education, must be such that he can 
make that favorable comparison. Lacking this, the high type of 
men needed to lead and to sustain our fighting armies through long 
periods of adjustment and adversity will not be found, and when the 
final test comes in battle, the Nation will suffer the consequences. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Vigorous training is another ingredient necessary for the develop- 
ment of effective soldiers. A principal task of the Army in time of 
peace is the maintenance of an adequate training plant and a highly 
trained nucleus of professional soldiers capable of facilitating the 
rapid and orderly expansion required in time of emergency. “Tt is 
essential, therefore, that our training program be continuously effec- 
tive and geared to the production of highly trained individuals and 
units capable of taking the field to win battles in the shortest possible 
time, and with the fewest casualties. 

This task is magnified under present conditions where our citizen 
soldiers, inducted for a 2-year period of service, comprise a sub- 
stantial part of the Army. For this reason our individual training 
requirements are constantly large. As a result of the biennial per- 
sonnel cycle, approximately 707,000 of the strength of the Army at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955 w ill be terminal service losses during the 
fiscal year. Replacements for losses through the year will be approxi- 
mately 463,000 personnel, of which some 357,000 will be untrained 
input, representing approximately one-third of the end strength 
authorized the Army for fiscal year 1955. It is incumbent upon the 
Army, therefore, to train its men in the most efficient manner in order 
that they may be integrated into units for the maximum possible 
period of useful service. The quicker they can be trained, the greater 
will be their useful service. 

The Army training and school systems are designed toward this 
end and are constantly reevaluated to determine where courses may be 
shortened or eliminated, instruction condensed, and other training 
economies realized. However, progress in this direction is offset to a 
large degree by the constantly improving technical developments and 
the acquisition of complicated equipment, requiring an ever increasing 
number of highly technical personnel skills. All of this is part of our 
modern Army which must be better trained and equipped than ever 
before in order successfully to meet a numerically superior foe. 
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In fiscal year 1955 we will continue to train in a manner designed to 
maintain to the greatest possible extent the readiness of the Army to 
discharge its responsibilities. We will operate 10 replacement train- 
ing units and will utilize some units of the general reserve to give 
each of the 357,000 new trainees scheduled to enter the Army 16 weeks 
of basic military training. Approximately 500 courses will be taught 
in the Army school system to replace our loss in specialists and to 
provide higher military education for our career personnel. 

In order to review our training proficiency periodically, we plan to 
conduct a balanced field exercise program in fiscal year 1955. Field 
exercises are the culmination of all prior training and provide a meas- 
urable test of unit effectiveness. This program is also our best peace- 
time method for realistically training senior commanders and staff 
officers, and is particularly significant in fiscal year 1955 due to the 
turnover of personnel. It is planned to emphasize particularly the 
play of atomic and other special weapons to develop and test new 
doctrine pertaining to their utilization and role in modern warfare. 
In the establishment of all our criteria for measuring the effectiveness 
of service training, we keep uppermost in our minds our guiding 
principle, that the ultimate worth of the Army to our Nation is success 
in battle. 

(Off the record.) 

CONCLUSION 


Because of the increasing complexity of land warfare and the re- 
sultant greater battlefield demands upon the fighting man, the in- 
dividual soldier, far from receding in importance, is emerging ever 
more clearly as the ultimate key to victory. 

Upon his courage, upon his faith in himself and the cause he is 
fighting for, and upon his moral and spiritual strength will depend the 
final outcome of any armed struggle between nations. No machine 
can replace the intangible qualities of the human spirit nor the adapta- 
bility of the human mind. 

Man is the master of weapons and not their servant. He is the 
indispensable element necessary to achieve victory, and will remain 
so in the foreseeable future. 

In any attempt to look to the future and to prepare for the tests of 
the future, the need for a strong Army and the importance of ground 
warfare remain as great as they ever were. In fact, the advent of 
new weapons and the importance of airpower have given new meaning 
and a wider scope to the dimensions of land warfare, without chang- 
ing war’s nature and basic objectives. 

As we proceed through this period of profound military change, it 
is well to recall this fundamental nature and these objectives of war- 
fare, lest we lose our military bearings. Warfare is an armed struggle 
between organized groups of men, each seeking to impose its will on 
the other. The ultimate objective of the entire effort is control of 
land and of people living on land. 

The considerations | have just mentioned shape the role of your 
Army. It is, quite simply, to achieve victory in land battle. Your 
Army’s record of success in this role is an outstanding one. It has 
repeatedly defeated enemy land forces superior in numbers and has 
ever rendered loyal and devoted service to the American people. Its 
record of achievement is one of our soundest bases for confidence in 
facing the year ahead 
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Given the means to accomplish its missions, the Army will proudly 
play its full part in protecting the precious heritage we Americans 
are determined to preserve. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrs. Thank you, General. 


SUMMARY OF MILITARY FORCES AND PERSONNEL 


The committee has been furnished three tables which are relevant 
to the general’s statement, I think. The first is entitled, “Summary 
of Military Forces.”’ I understand that it must be held as confidential 
for the use of the committee. I would appreciate it if a further column 
of figures could be provided which would show the situation as of 
June 30, 1950. 

Without objection, in place of this table we will insert into the record 
at this point the table entitled Summary of Military Forces and 
Personnel (Department of Defense). 

The other two tables are entitled, “Military Personnel Strengths, 
1952 to 1955 Inclusive,” and “‘Reserve Component Personnel In Drill 
Pay Status.” Those tables are not confidential and without objection 
they will be included in the record at this point, with an additional 
column in each of these tables showing the situation as of June 30, 
1950. 

(The information follows :) 


Summary of major military forces and military personnel 


| June 30, | Jure 30, 


Sitewer ad | June 30, June 30, | June 30, 
Military forces 1960" | 1953 1954 1955 1987 
Army: } } | 
Divisions... 10 | 20 119 | 17 
Regiments and RCT’s | 12 | 18 18 18 (4) 
Navy: | | | 
Warships-. | 237 409 407 402 | (?) 
Other ships... 363 720 717 676 (*) 
Total active 600 | 1,129 1,124 | 1, 078 
9 | 16 | 16 16 | (*) 
ASW squadrons 7 | 1h 15 15 | (2) 
Marine divisions 7 2 | 3 | 3 | 3 @) 
Marine air wings. - 2 | 3 3 | 3 (2) 
Active aircraft inventory..........____| 9,099} 13,308 | 13,136 | 12, 944 | @) 
Operating aircraft. 6,177 | 9, 946 9,941 | 9, O41 
Logistic support. wilbbaplna 2, 922 | 3, 362 3,193 | 3, 003 ? 
Air Force: | | | 
Total wings 48 | 10634 115 | 120 | 137 
Combat Wings iat 42 | 9014 99 107 126 
Troop carrier x pee 6 | 1643 16 13 | 11 
Active aircraft inventory | 12,295 18,494 | 21,010 | 22,927 | 24, 710 
Military personnel end strength (including | | 
cadets and officer candidates): | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands 
Army... 593 | 1, 534 1, 407 1, 164 2) 
Navy-.--- | 382 | 794 | 741 | 689 () 
Marines. 74 | 249 | 225 | 215| = (2) 
Air Force... 411 | 978 | 955 | 970 
-| 1, 460 3, 555 3, 328.0 3,038; 


! Provisional estimate. 
2 Not available. 
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Military personnel strengths 


[In thousands} 


Actual | Projected 


| | 


| | 
| 


| 


Average strengths 


June 30, | Decem- | June 


1950 


Officers_.. - - 
Enlisted... 


Subtotal... 
U.S. Military Acad- | 
} 


Total_..- 


Decem- June | June — - 

ber 1952 1953 | ber 1953 1954 | 1955 Fiscal a 
} | year 1954 | year 1955 
150. 6 145. 6 | 135.9 | 131.9 | 117.6 138. 6 125. ¢ 
1,357.6 | 1,386.5 | 1,343.0] 1,273.6 | 1,044.4| 1,331.8 1, 174.6 
1,508.2} 1,532.1] 1,478.9] 1,405.5| 1,162.0] 1,470.4 1, 299.9 
2.3 | 1.7 | 2.3 | 1.7 | 2.0 2.2 | 24 
1,510.5 | 1,533.8| 1,481.2] 1,407.2| 1,164.0| 1,472.6 1, 302.3 


Reserve component personnel in drill-pay status 


{In thousands} 


Actual Projected 
Type of reserve | Average strengths 
| June 30, | Decem- June =| Decem- June June — 
| 1950 | ber 1952 1953 ber 1953! 1954 1955 | Fiscal Fiscal 
| year 1954 | year 1955 
National Guard, | } } | } | | 
total 3 326 228 256 277 | 300 | 325 | 277 312 
| | 
Officers =e 30 | 26 29 | 30 32 33 | 30 | 32 
Enlisted_..._____| 296 | 202 227 247 | 268 292 247 | 280 
= | 
Army Reserve, total_| 187 | 126 117 129 | 168 202 142 185 
Officers ae 69 | 50 46 49 69 78 58 | 71 
Enlisted_...--.__| 118 76 71 | 80 | 99 | 124 | 84 141 
Reserve Officers’ | 
Training Corps, | | | 
senior division_. | 93 | 153 134 147 133 134 140 l4l 
| 


' Preliminary (December or latest month available). 


BASIS OF ARMY PROGRAM 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I understand, General, from the testimony 
of Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford, that this overall military 
program, of which the Army program now before us is a part, Is a 
result of the new look and has the unanimous endorsement of the 
President, of the National Security Council, and of the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff. That is correct, is it not? 
General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 


concerned it was on stated assumptions and limitations. 
Mr. Wiccieswortu. Those assumptions being the ones referred 


to in your statement? 


So far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 


General Rincway. The assumptions are generally the ones that 


are in the statement; yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. [ take it from that, then, that what you have out- 
lined here in the statement were also matters of consideration for the 


National Security Council when they were making their decision? 


| 
|———- 
: 
Type of personnel | 
| 
72.6 
sia 
591. 5 
1.7 
593.2 
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General Rinaway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I will be glad to recognize Mr. Sikes at this 
time in view of his other obligations. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ridgway, I listened with much interest to your statement. 
I considered your analysis of the current world situation a very sig- 
nificant one. I think you gave us a very clear statement of the 
dangers that still confront us, and I think that passage in particular 
deserves very careful study by all of us. 

I would like my questions now to be considered as directed both to 
the Secretary and to the Chief of Staff. 


SOVIET THREAT TO WORLD SECURITY 


Do I understand that you do not consider the threat to world 
security from Soviet Russia and her satellites has lessened? 

Secretary Stevens. That is my opinion, sir. 

General Ripnaway. That is mine, too, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I noticed, General Ridgway, on page 12 of your pre- 
pared statement, that you stated: 

Warfare is an armed struggle between organized groups of men, each seeking 
to impose its will on the other. The ultimate objective of the entire effort is 
control of land and of people living on land. 

I have had the feeling that down through the years the only way in 
the final analysis to win wars has been to go in, take possession of 
territory, and hold it. Is that what you were saying? 

General Ripaway. That is my fundamental belief, too, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you know of any other ways insofar as history has 
recorded, that wars have been won? 

reneral RipGway. I do not. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, we still must have ground forces, 
regardless of the development of push-button tactics, that are suffi- 
ciently strong to occupy and hold enemy territory in order to be sure 
of winning a war? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to know whether you feel that the chances 
for war have lessened in recent months; say in the past 12 months? 

General Ringway. My personal opinion, sir, would be that they 
have. That is, war arising from the deliberate act of our potential 
enemy. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is true, and I think most of us agree. 
Otherwise I do not believe anyone would be willing to take what 
appears to me to be a deliberate risk or calculated risk in reducing the 
strength of our military forces. 

Is that a fair statement, and is that your understanding? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, but I still stand by the statement I had 
in my prepared statement. I do not think the eventual Communist 
threat has changed at all. I think it is exactly the same as it has 
been. 

Mr. Sixes. I agree fully. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, world conquest. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. As compared with imminent military action now? 

Secretary Srpvens. Yes, sir. 
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General Ripeway. think so, too. 
Mr. Stxes. But do you believe the fundamental danger is just as 
great as in the past? 
General Rineway. That is right, sir. I think the chance of pre- 
cipitation is less, but the danger is just as great, if it is precipitated. 
Mr. Sixes. I do not think any of us can find anything to quarrel 
about with either statement. I think we are all in substantial 
agreement on that. 


OVERALL MILITARY PICTURE 


Now I would like for you to tell me something, if you will, about 
the overall military picture at this time. 

If we have a threat from communism which is just as great as it 
has been in the past, we certainly must be prepared to cope with that 
threat. Are the NATO forces materially stronger now thaa they 
have been or were, for instaace, at the time this budget picture was 
presented to us a year ago? 

General Ripagway. They are not greatly stronger, cir, than they 
were 12 months ago. There has been a significant merease in strength 
but I would not characterize it as great. 

Mr. Srxes. We have been anticipating the development of the 
EDC forces. Do you anticipate that we can depend upon any help 
from that source during the period of this budget? 

General Ripeway. It is very questionable, in my opinion, sir, 
whether EDC will be approved or not. 

Mr. Sixes. If it should be approved there still will be a period of 
some time before it would be able to contribute armed forces? 

General Riveway. It will be some 18 to 24 months before the first 
German division could be battle ready. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe you mentioned the Japanese security forces. 
As I understand it, those are defensive forces entirely under the 
present concept? 

General Ripaway. That is right, sir. : 

Mr. Srxes. So that they would be of no particular benefit unless 
the Japanese islands were to be invaded? 

General Rip@way. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. There are conflicting reports about Indochina and the 
picture in southeast Asia. One person who comes before us says that 
the danger is not now as great, and the next person says that the 
danger still is very serious. The news analysts certainly have confused 
or conflicting opinions on it. 

I have deep apprehensions about the progress being made by the 
Reds in southeast Asia, particularly since the pressure is off them in 
Korea and they have strength which readily can be diverted to south- 
east Asia. Would you care to comment on that situation? 

General Ripaway. There is no question in my mind but that the 
redeployment of the Communist Chinese forces out of Korea gives 
them greater capability for employing the same forces in other areas 
if they choose to. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that the military situation in Indochina 
and other parts of southeast Asia presents a more grave situation 
than it did 12 months ago? 
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General Ringway. I would not use the word “grave’’ myself, sir, 
but I certainly would say that it presents a more serious situation 
than it did a year ago. 


COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Stkes. Do you feel under this budget that you have presented, 
where it is proposed to reduce the number of men in the Military 
Establishment, that the Army will be able to maintain or to increase 
combat effectiveness above the present level? 

General Ripaway. No, sir; I would not think we can increase 
combat effectiveness. I think all the improvements that are going 
on all the time will increase the relative combat effectiveness unit- 
for-unit, but a reduction in the order of magnitude that we are 
making will certainly when completed leave us with less combat 
effectiveness than we had when we started. 

Mr. Sixes. In what ways is it proposed that we shall make up 
the combat effectiveness that we are going to lose during the coming 
fiseal year through a reduction of military forces? 

General Ripaway. Well, we will make it up in some considerable 
degree with the integration of these new weapons as they come along, 
with the old ones, sir. In addition, we certainly do agree with the 
Secretary that we gain some distinct advantage in a greater capa- 
bility for moving what we have in forces in being than if we have so 
large a proportion tied down on the Korean peninsula. 

Mr. Sikes. [ would like for you to feel free, of course, to take 
anything off the record you should. 

| have received the impression that the new weapons are available 
only in limited number and that a goodly number of them are still 
under process of development. Is that a correct interpretation? 

General Ripaway. I would like to have my answer off the record, 
sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Then those new weapons will not be of particular benefit 
to you in replacing ground forces during the coming fiscal year? 

General Rioaway. I think that is a fair statement; yes, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. | think we can say that our capability in these 
fields is certainly going to improve between now and, let us say, 
June 30, 1955. It has to. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you are saying again that you are taking a cal- 
culated risk that we will not get into trouble during this period of 
buildup in combat effectiveness of new weapons? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I think that the overall national policy, 
as I understand it, reflects what you just said. 

General Rinaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. In other words, it is a gamble that if war does not 
break out in the next year or two we will have saved some money 
bv cutting back on the strength of the Army. If war does break out 
then we will have guessed very badly. 

Secretary Stevens. I think the guesses for all the military depart- 
ments would fall within that category, if war breaks out. 

Mr. Sixes. Only the Army is being cut back substantially. Is my 
statement generally correct? 
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Secretary Stevens. | think if it could be reread I would like to 
listen to it one more time. 

(Question read by reporter.) 

Secretary Stevens. Well, that word “gamble’”’ is a pretty strong 
word. I do not know that I quite agree with that. I think it has 
been determined to be an overall national policy which has been 
determined. 

Mr. Srxes. Suppose you phrase for me just what it is that the De- 
partment of Defense is doing. If you do not like the word “gamble”’ 
vou substitute one that you “think fits better. 

Secretary STEVENS. Will you read it again, please? 

(Question read by reporter.) 

Secretary Stevens. I would say that there is an element of risk. 

Mr. Miuzer. A calculated risk? 

Secretary Srpvens. I do not care for that word ‘calculated.’ ] 
do not know how you calculate these things. 

Mr. Manon. That is like the “foreseeable future.” If there is 
anything foreseeable in the future I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

I am rather interested, Mr. Secretary, in your mental agility here 
in the selection of phraseology. I would like to know by what course, 
devious or direct, you can draw the line of demarcation between “risk”’ 
and “gamble,” in the parlance of the great American public? 

Secretary Stevens. Certainly nothing I am trying to do is devious. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think what you are trying to do is to preserve the 
record, with which I concur, but I think perhaps your answer off the 
record would be more applicable. When you are introducing the 
field of risk it is a recognized risk. This has been recognized by the 
President and both the preceding and the present administration. 
We are in an element of risk in this situation. When one tries to 
select the difference between a gamble and a risk it is, of course, one’s 
privilege. The ultimate end is the same; is it not? 

Secretary Stevens. I find myself able to differentiate. Maybe I 
am wrong. Perhaps the word “gamble” strikes me as being like the 
toss of a coin. I do not regard this like that. 

It is true, as the general indicated, that the overall combat effective- 
ness of the Army by the end of 1955, even with gains we could make 
with improved weapons, will still be somewhat less than it is today. 
It is a matter of degree. It is not just the flip of a coin. 

Mr. SHerrarp. No. In this instance it is the flip of an opinion. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will still have quite a bit of military strength 
in the Army, after this reduction? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are not making it impotent 
by any means? 

Secretary Srrevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although sometimes the inference seems to be that 
it is being completely wrecked. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Stkes. Mr. Secretary, getting back to the question of new 
weapons, do we include in these new weapons any that have been 
tested under combat conditions? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir; not under combat conditions. 

Mr. Sikes. But, of course, you have a great deal of confidence in 
them or you would not be relying so strongly on them. They have 
been field tested; I am sure of that. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. But they have not had combat test, which, after all, 
is the final proof of combat effectiveness? 

Secretary Stevens. They were not used in Korea. 


MOBILE READINESS 


Mr. Sikes. I come back to the phrase “mobile readiness.” It is 
one that is very likely to catch on in popular imagination, and it 
will be assumed in the minds of many people to mean that troop units 
can leap from our shores to the shores of Europe or to the South 
Pacific or anywhere else almost overnight. It implies that we have 
a fast mobile striking force, in keeping with the new pushbutton 
concept of warfare. 

Actually, I do not believe you mean that at all from what has 
been stated previously. If I understand what you mean by “mobile 
readiness” it simply means that the bulk of our forces will be concen- 
trated in the continental United States, so that they can be moved 
to the point of danger as quickly as present facilities permit. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. But there are no new processes for moving troops that 
are faster than we have had heretofore. Under some conditions you 
would avoid moving troops across two oceans in order to get them to 
a new danger point. Under other conditions it is conceivable that 
time would be lost because troops would have been withdrawn from 
possible danger areas in order to concentrate them at home. 

Secretary Stevens. That is partly it. We can also, I think, airlift 
them much more quickly from here than we can from some places at 
which they are currently tied down. 

Mr. Stxes. Then a part of your concept of mobile readiness does 
include airlift? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that airlift include a new potential by virtue of 
having more planes, so that you can airlift troops more quickly during 
fiscal 1955 than you could during fiscal 1954? 

Secretary Srnvens. With every year that goes by we hope we will 
have a greater capability of airlift. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you tell me approximately how much greater? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Stes. Percentagewise? 

Secretary Stevens. I would not know exactly how great. I would 
not know. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be some greater. There is a constant buildup 
in aircraft. You would not say it will be twice as great during this 
fiscal year? 
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Secretary Stevens. No, I would not say that. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you say it will actually be significantly greater 
as a result of more planes and improved tec hniques? 

Secretary Stevens. Would you agree with that, General? 

General Ripaway. I would not want to give figures, sir. I would 
have to go into the Air Force plans to consider that. 

Secretary Stevens. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any other new aspects in the term “mobile 
readiness” that we are not already familiar with and that have not 
heretofore been a part of our concept of military preparedness? 

General RipGway. Well, so far as the Army is concerned, sir, I 
think it has been well covered here. 1 know of no other field in which 
the mobility of the ground forces is involved. The Army, of course, 
primarily has been materially increased in those things we have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Sixes. Frankly, you have given me some reason for concern, 
because I fear that you are eliminating divisions when you do not 
now have increased strength elsewhere to replace those divisions. 
Apparently the picture will be but little better a year from now. 

I can see, from what you have told me, some improvement, but I 
question that we are making such substantial progress that we can 
safely cut Army strength. 

Secretary Stevens. | think a year from now we will have a much 
better situation in readiness in our Reserve forces, Mr. Sikes, than we 
have today. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixes. Well, I want to come to that in a little while. Before 
we do, may I go back to General Ridgway’s able statement to the 
committee, and I quote again: 

Lastly, the growth in Soviet nuclear capabilities has come to form the basis for 
an increasing threat to the United States. 

We are engaged in a great race for advantage in nuclear weapons. 
Recently there has been some discussion of possible world atomic 
control. If we reach the point that we and the Communists offset 
each other’s atomic warfare capabilities, so that neither side will dare 
to use those monsters of destruction, or if we reach an agreement 
somewhere along the line that permits effective control over the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons under world pact; will that not leave us at 
a material disadvantage defensewise in having reduced the strength 
of our ground forces? 

General Ripaway. I think it could, sir. To me the hypothesis you 
present would entail a reversion to reliance on what we now term 
conventional forces and conventional weapons. 


REDUCTION IN THE INFANTRY DIVISION 


Mr. Sixes. You said this morning that you propose to reduce the 
size of the divisions. Can you tell me w hat type of troops are going 
to be taken out of the divisions in this reduction of strength? 

General Ripaway. The reduction I was speaking of there, sir, was 
in the Infantry Division, which went from an approximate high of 
18,800, or almost 19,000, to 17,500, which is the present strength. 
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It does not represent the elimination of any units. Rather, it is the 
paring here and there, wherever we thought we could effectively elim- 
inate spaces, without impairment of the effectiveness or firepower of 
the unit. We will continue to do that. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you progressed far enough so that you can give 
to this committee for the record more information about what specific 
types of troops are taken out of the divisions? 

I noted you said you would be able to bring about this reduction 
without reducing firepower which, of course, is exactly the thing 
we have been all hoping to see for a long time. Can you provide 
such a table for us? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. On those 1,300 spaces we can show 
where they were saved. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Review or TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 
(Reduction in the infantry division) 


Infantry division 


1952-53 | Total 


| 1950 | 1951 

Strength. _....-| 18,855 | 18,211 | 17, 509 | 
Reduction | 644 702) 1,346 

Reduction by duty position: | | 
Cooks... 203 | 71 274 
Fillers 224 | 486 710 
Food advisers | 8 |} & 
} 95 79 | 174 
Personnel management supervisors... - | | l4 4 
Special services | 5 5 
Armorers_- 51 51 
Troop information and education 9 
Historians 3 2 
Entertainment helpers 1 | 1 
Total. Sad 644 | 702 1, 346 


UNITS TO BE ELIMINATED IN OVERALL REDUCTION 


Mr. Stkes. You will probably want time to prepare this and sub- 
mit it later, but can you also submit information to us which will 
show us what other types of troops are going to be eliminated in the 
overall reduction in the size of the Army? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Would you care to comment on that now, General? 

General Ripaway. I can give you an illustration now, sir. 

I have made the statement here, and I think the Secretary has, too, 
that we are going on the assumption in this overall reduction that we 
will maintain our European forces at approximately a static level, 
yet we included certain units in the European forces not yet in exist- 
ence, and we are doing that at the expense of some engineer units 
which we have to eliminate, such as engineer group headquarters, 
dump-truck companies, and some engineer battalions. I am not 
sure whether those are combat battalions or not. We can give you 
that information, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you supply that for the record, please. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee.) 
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Mr. Sixes. If you are going to eliminate construction battalions, 
does that mean you will have to come back later and ask for more 
money for contractual obligations to do the work that the soldiers in 
the construction battalions would have done otherwise? 

General Ripaway. My answer would be we would not anticipate 
doing that, sir. 

PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. Sikes. Let me quote your statement again, General Ridgway. 
On page 6, in your paragraph about the expenditure ceilings, you say: 

The imposition of expenditure ceilings for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 
has required a reappraisal of our materiel readiness objectives. Cutbacks and 
even cancellations of procurement contracts have had to be ordered. As a result, 
the active production base will be severely reduced. Under these new limitations, 
additional war reserves of only the most critical combat-type items will be pro- 
cured. These additions are considerably less than amounts previously scheduled 
for delivery. 

Now when you say, ‘“‘As a result, the active production base will 
be severely reduced,” does that mean that the mobilization industrial 
capacity that we have been building up at very high cost since the 
Korean war started is now going to be reduced as a part of the new 
look? 

General Ripgway. Well, sir, I would like to again illustrate it 
off the record, please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Stevens. I think, Mr. Sikes, we are going to maintain 
as much of the base as we possibly can. Where it says “active 
production base” of course some of that will not be operated for the 
item for which intended. However it is there and we would expect 
to use it if need be. 

I would Jike also, if 1 may, to comment on the language at the 
start of that sentence: 


The imposition of expenditure ceilings for fiscal vear 1954 and fiseal year 1955. 


While the word “ceilings” is used, actually I do not consider that 
any official ceiling was imposed, but that we were given targets to 
shoot at and we were shooting at them and trying to hit them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. In order to be sure that I understand your answer, do 
vou feel that we are reducing our industrial mobilization base, our 
manufacturing potential that has been built up during the last 3 years 
by any appreciable extent under this budget? 

Secretary Stevens. It is not our intention to, Mr. Sikes. When 
you take a modest-sized ammunition manufacturer away from making 
ammunition, and he goes into making something else, there is no doubt 
but that you have disturbed that base to a degree. 

Mr. Sixes. Then there is going to be some reduction, but you do not 
feel it is a dangerous reduction? 

Secretary Stevens. I feel we have basically built a base for ammuni- 
tion which should enable us to get into production much more rapidly 
from here on thau ever has been possible in the past. 

Mr. Srkxes. I think you realize the basis for my apprehension. 
We have long operated on a basis of peaks and valleys. In a period of 
danger we build up military strength rapidly and at great cost. 
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When the danger passes we demobilize just as rapidly and with equal 
waste. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. It has cost us a great deal of money to operate like that. 
I don’t want to see us do it now. 

You do not feel, then, that we are inviting that same kind of situa- 
tion at this time? 

Secretary Srevens. What we are trying to do here is to keep as 
much of the base as is justified in operation, actually in operation, 
rather than to go full speed up to a given peak and then drop out 
altogether. 

I feel I would rather have a little smaller mobilization reserve and 
have a line in operation 8 hours a day with the idea that we could 
turn that on 24 hours a day if an emergency occurs. 

Mr. Stxes. Could this be called a reevaluation or redetermination 
of the proper size of that base? 

Secretary Srevens. You mean of the mobilization base? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Srevens. No, I do not think the size of it is being 
reevaluated. I think the actual production from it is being readjusted. 
We are doing everything we can to maintain that base in being so 
that it is available for prompt use in case of an emergency. 

I do not know whether I have answered your question. 

Mr. Stxes. Then it is proposed to establish a smaller base, but one 
that you feel is large enough to take care of the present situation? 

Secretary Srevens. It is smaller only in the sense that where a 
manufacturer stops making an article for us and goes into the civilian 
market we would then be faced with the problem of getting him to 
return to where he was originally, producing for us. To that extent 
it is temporarily smaller. 

After all, he has to make something. If he has no contract from 
us he has to get one from somewhere else. But we will have some 
know-how and some machinery there. 


REDUCTION OF STOCKS ON HAND 


Mr. Sikes. There has been some discussion and some publicity 
about Army plans for cancellation of contracts. I have understood 
that for the time being you are living, in part, off the shelf and using 
up stocks. Does that mean that you are reducing mobilization 
reserves of stocks on hand? 

Again, we have tried to build up those mobilization reserves for 
several years, and it has been a very difficult thing to build them up 
to what would appear a safe level. 

Secretary Srevens. We are not reducing those of a military cate- 
gory. We are reducing those items that have a civilian counterpart. 
In other words, the guns and tanks and ammunition are things we are 
not reducing. 

Mr. Srkes. Since those that are being reduced have a civilian 
counterpart, are you reducing any which could quickly become 
critical in the event of an emergency because of civilian requirements? 

Secretary Srevens. We are not reducing any that I know of that 
we could not quickly get into production to whatever extent would 
be necessary in the event of mobilization. 
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RESERVES 


Mr. Stxes. General Ridgway stated that in one State in each Army 
area you are testing a plan for giving mobilization assigaments to 
each qualified obligated reservist. Why did you initiate that in 
one State only? 

General Ripaway. Because it involved a very great administrative 
burden, sir, and not inconsiderable cost. There were a good many 
officers who very frankly disagreed. | They thought it was not worth 
that expense, that extra effort, anc that if you assigned these men 
you did not compel them to participate ac tively in the training of the 
Reserve unit. It is just that we hope that the association of the men 
in that unit with which he will have to fight on D-day would cause 
him to do it voluntarily. So as a compromise measure we tried it 
in one State of each of the six armies first, to see whether we really 
can get a pay load out of it or not. 

Mr. Sikes. We all recognize the problem that we have in trying to 
get active participation by reservists who have completed their 2 years 
of active military service. Do you feel that you have a program that 
will result in a better participation of reservists? 

General Rineway. | think this will do it, sir. I am very optimistic 
about this. 

Mr. Sikes. Simply giving them a mobilization assignment? 

General Rrpaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Does any training accompany that assignment? 

General Ringway. We hope this: We will take Joe Smith and 
assign him to such-and-such a unit, which may be a National Guard, 
a Reserve, or may be an active Army unit. That unit is in his com- 
munity. The members of that unit get to know him and they will 
put a psychological pressure on him to come down and join in the 
training, in the drill period and the 14-day period in the summer. If 
he does that there is a net gain. I think it will prove out. 

There were a lot of people who wanted to do this nationwide right 
away. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, I have some additional questions, I will 
defer them at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ELEMENTS CONSIDERED IN BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. WigGLeswortn. General, I note in your statement you state 
that the budget has been carefully prepared in order to achieve the 
maximum combat capability for the Army within the means provided 
by national policy. That policy, I take it, is the policy of continual 
buildup at a rate we can maintain consistently, thereby avoidirg 
peaks and valleys, as distinguished from the former policy of shootirg 
at an assumed ‘D-day which may never materialize. 

General Ridgway. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnh. That necessarily means, does it not, that the 
degree of readiness in the immediate future is somewhat less than it 
would have been under the old philosophy? 

General Rineway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Under the new philosophy, we have before 
us figures which show, as compared with the current fiscal year, a 
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reduction for the Department of Defense as a whole, a reduction for 
the Army, an increase for the Air Force, and an increase for the Navy 
of some $500 million, which is more than offset by a single item for 
major procurement and production of aircraft. In other words, but 
for the increase in that item there would be a uniform decrease in all 
services as compared with the current fiscal year. 

It has been pointed out that if this Army program should be ap- 
proved we will have a very much larger force in terms of divisions, in 
terms of regiments and regimental combat teams and of antiaircraft 
battalions than we had when the war with Korea broke out, and that 
the reduction in average strength between 1954 and 1955 will amount 
to 170,300, 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The table which we have inserted in the record dealing with Re- 
serve component personnel in drill status seems to indicate an increase 
between June of 1954 and June of 1955 of about 25,000 in the National 
Guard, about 34,000 in the Reserve Corps, and about 1,000 for the 


Reserve Officers Training Corps, senior division. 
MATERIAL AND PRODUCTION BASE 


I note in connection with your statement on the material and pro- 
duction base that by the end of the fiscal year 1954, that is, 5 months 
hence, we will have modernized practically all our major combat 
equipment; that we will have a dollar value for our inventory of 
weapons, including artillery, tanks, and combat vehicles, which will 
be more than double that as of June 1950, and that inventories of 
wheel vehicles, radio and radar equipment and other major support 
equipment, such as construction and materials-handling equipment 
will be at a point where we will have 75-percent dollarwise more than 
in 1950. 

I take it from what has been said that the elements entering into 
the determination of the program now before us included the fact 
there has been ‘what might be called an oversupply in recent years; 
in other words, you have money you can draw upon that otherwise 
would not have been available. 

Secretary Stevens. You mean the carryover of funds? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Yes. 

Also, of course, the cessation of the war in Korea, the strength of 
our allies, the modernization of weapons, and a very much better utili- 
zation of manpower—those and similar elements are in this overall 
determination of what program we should or should embark upon in 
the fiscal year 1955. 

Secretary SrEVENS. Yes; those are some of the elements, 


MILITARY MISSIONS AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE GROUPS 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. | want to ask you about your reference to 
military missions and military assistance groups in 28 foreign countries. 
Does that include our military attaches? 

General Ripaway. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLteswortnu. These are exclusive of the attaché setups? 

General Ripaway. Yes. 
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The entire worldwide military attaché system, officers and enlisted 
men together, is only 383. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortn. What is the personnel included in these mili- 
tary missions and military assistants groups? 

General Ripeway. A total of 2,077 officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men are programed for assignment to the 41 military missions 
and MAAG’s for June 30, 1954. The number of military personnel 
assigned to each mission or MAAG will vary from one in Peru to 566 
in Formosa. 

Mr. Scrivner. W hat is the difference between a military mission 
and an advisory gr oup? 

General RipGway. There is a slight difierence. One may have a 
few more responsibilities than the other. I thought the chairman was 
differentiating between that and the military attaché. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that he was, but in your statement you talk 
about military missions and military advisory groups. 

General RipGway. In some places they are called military missions 
and in some places they are called military assistance advisory groups. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there no difference between them? 

General Ripaway. Essentially the difference lies in the fact that 
the military assistance advisory group is primarily responsible for 
furnishing advice and assistance in preparing the MDA materiel pro- 
gram for the country and on use and maintenance of materiel furn- 
ished; whereas, missions have the primary responsibility of furnishing 
advice on training and organization of foreign military forces. In both 
MAAG’s and missions bilateral agreements between the United States 
and host governments implement the congressional legislation and 
provide the terms under which the host governments furnish support. 
I should point out, however, that in some of the MAAG’s we assist in 
training the armed forces of the foreign countries. 

Mr. WigG.LeswortnH. There is an average of something like 270 
people per mission or advisory group. | suppose that they vary in 
size. Do you not feel there is room for curtailment in the size of 
those advisory groups without hurting efficiency? 

General Ripeway. No, sir. Barring, of course, some individual 
exception who is not pulling his weight, ‘T do not know any place where 
an individual member of the Army gives a greater yield to the Nation 
than those people. For instance, in Turkey we have these sergeants 
all over the interior of Turkey right down to the small unit showing 
these people how to maintain and take care of their equipment and 
how to use it practically. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. Do these groups include those who are 
working in the foreign-aid field in Europe? 

General Ripgway. Yes. They advise on the receipt of equipment, 
how it should be processed to get it ready for operation, how to take 
care of it, and they supervise to see that these foreign armies are 
actually receiving and processing and taking proper care of that 
equipment. 

Secretary Srevens. I have seen the same thing going on very 
recently in Korea, Formosa, and the Philippine Islands. It is very 
impressive to see these young officers working, 
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PROGRAMED STRENGTH, MILITARY MISSIONS AND MAAG’S 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Would there be any objection to supplying 
for the record a breakdown that would show, by countries, the per- 
sonnel we have engaged in that work? 

Secretary Stevens. I think off the record we could supply a list to 

ou. 
Mr. Wiccteswortu. I would like to have it on the record if 
possible. 

Secretary Stevens. All right, we will insert it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Programed strength, Department of Army personnel military missions and MAAG’s, 
end fiscal year 1954 


Warrant | Total | United | Indige- | mora) 
Officers officers | Enlisted military ——_ civilian civilian 
Missions: 
Iranian Army... |... 67 91 1 83 84 
30 | 1 54 12 89 101 
Ecuador... 7 | 1 5 13 2 2 
F1 Salvador eet 1 1 2 
4 | 2 2 2 
Honduras. - - 2 5 7 2 2 
6 | | 4 10 3 3 
Peru 9 1 | 4 14 2 2 
Venezuela... 19 | 1 18 38 1 1 
Bolivia 7 1 7 | 15 3 3 
Columbia | 4 | 2 6 2 2 
Costa 2 | | 5 7 
Cuba. Pe 8 | i | 7 16 2 | 2 
Subtotal | 7} 162] 13; 207 220 
| 25 1 25 51 12 
15 1 6 22 17 
15 2 8 25 9 
Norway....... 1 7 19 9 
M4 1 12 27 9 
Greece | 75 2 114 191 10 
Turkey 7 wanna 193 6 104 303 69 177 246 
Philippines. _ 18 42 8 5 13 
Formosa 257 | 3 143 143 
Subtotal MAAG’s__.-.-. 862 29 881 1, 772 187 | 325 512 
« 998 | 36 1, 043 2, 077 200 532 732 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WicGLtesworrH. The committee appreciates fully the great 
importance of research and development all through our military 
services. On the other hand, there has been an enormous expenditure 
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and enormous personnel and a large proportion of our entire national 
resources in this field devoted to this work. 

I know that it cannot all be done at once, but the report of our 
investigators a year ago indicated that in their opinion there was 
great duplication in certain instances between the three services and 
a considerable amount of work in their opinion was not in the essential 
fields. 

I had hoped, as we went along—particularly with the new setup in 
the Department of Defense—that we should see a reduction in the 
overall funds required for this purpose without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing the work that is essential in that field. 

I am glad to see the emphasis you place on Army intelligence, and 
also on career attractiveness and traming activities. 

I understand it is estimated that the drafting of about 25,000 a 
month will take care of the needs of the Army in the fiscal year 1955. 

General Rineway. That is right. 


MILITARY ADVISORY GROUPS AND MISSIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Ridgway, one of the questions that I asked 
was raised because of a newspaper article. 

The reason I asked what difference there was between one of these 
military advisory groups and a mission was because the writer seemed 
to make a great distinction between the two. He said, if my recollec- 
tion is correct, that while we now have a military advisory group in 
French Indochina, it was to become a mission. From your explana- 
tion, it is merely a change in nomenclature. But once burned, twice 
shy, and we might assume, having been given a more lofty title, it 
would probably call for higher ranks and a lot of other things. I 
wonder if that is going to happen. 

General Riveway. I hope that I gave you a completely accurate 
answer, and if there is any officer here who thinks that I did not, I 
wish that he would speak. 

General ApAms. The missions, sir, isan old term. It started before 
we got into the military assistance business. The missions were 
primarily on duty in South America. However, since we have gotten 
into military assistance, the advisory group has performed almost the 
identical missions that the missions performed before they came into 
existence, 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do we use the two terms? Why do we not 
call it one or the other? 

General Apams. In the case of some of the South American 
countries 

Mr. Scrivner. The country I was talking about was not in South 
America 

General Ripaway. Greece and Turkey are two good examples that 
come tomy mind. They came into bemg before the military assist- 
ance program was finalized. We have a title of a military mission to 
Greece and a military mission to Turkey. Both of those missions 
have very wide training responsibilities agreed to by the governments. 

Mr. Scrivner. They could not have a much wider training program 
than the military advisory group in Formosa has under General Chase. 

General Ripeway. I would not think so either. They do not 
have such a mission in France. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Along that line, I think that Secretary Stevens 
talked about one of the things that we observed in Formosa; namely, 
one of these military advisory groups. You do not find many of the 
members downtown—a few, but not many. Most we saw were out 
in the field with the Chinese Nationalist troops, living under very 
much the same conditions as the Chinese Nationalists troops. I 
thought from what I saw, and the results that have been obtained, 
they are doing a very fine job. My discussion perhaps is purely 
academic as to the difference, but it does lead to confusion when one 
term is applied to one thing and a new term arises and we do not 
see much difference. 


COMPARATIVE FIREPOWER OF WORLD WAR II AND MODERN DIVISIONS 


Now, you said in your statement that there was not any particular 
magic in any particular number of divisions. I am inclined to agree 
with you. 

I would like to have, if you can give it, inasmuch as there has been 
some talk of divisions and probably will be some more, a comparative 
picture of what we have now in a division as compared to a division 
at the beginning of World War II, as to size, firepower, type of weap- 
ons, and so forth. If what I have seen I can believe, certainly with 
what we have now—unless we have wasted a terrific amount of 
money—a division today, even with a much smaller number of men, 
is capable of inflicting considerably more damage in combat than a 
division previously could. 

General Rinaway. Very greatly. 

Mr. Scrivner. So what we might talk about today, a matter of 
18 or 20 divisions, when compared to a division of World War II 
would be equivalent to I do not know how many. How many would 
it be? We certainly have some measure, so that those of us who are 
getting a little older and who have not stayed in active military serv- 
ice can take a known factor, and by using that known factor, compare 
it to the new. 

General Ripaway. I could not give you right off the cuff a com- 
parison of firepower, but I would say that it is several times the fire- 
power. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would, too. You go from your old weapons to the 
rapid-fire weapons. You have more machineguns and so on in an 
outfit. You have more mobile and powerful tanks plus much better 
communications. Today it is no trouble at all for one man in a Piper 
Cub to string more wire in an hour than it took a signal section days 
to string. So, taking all those things together you should be able to 
give us a yardstick to measure by. 

To read some of the comments recently made one would almost 
think we had practically gotten rid of the men on the ground, and I 
do not believe we have. I do not think there is any intention to do 
it. I have been raised to regard the Infantry as the ‘queen of battle.” 

Now, you are justifying the Army appropriation. In your state- 
ment no reference was made to what, if any, consideration was given 
to the augmented power of the Air Force, realizing, of course, they 
cannot take ground, but they can certainly pulverize and make it 
exisier for the troops on the ground to take the ground, 

General Ripaway. They can. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We did not have that before. We used to do it 
from the ground with artillery and not much support from the air, 
but now there is a considerably different situation. 

How much weight was given to the augmentation of the Air Foree 
and the use of the rather destructive atomic weapons? 

General Rinaway. Very great consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as that goes, many of your explosives for the 
ground troops are many times more potent than they were 10 years 
ago, or we have wasted a lot of money. 

General Ripaway. They are. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would appreciate it very much if you could 
develop the figures to give us an idea so that we could see how much 
it would amount to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The Army has previously quoted certain theoretical comparative figures on 
firepower. Such a theoretical firepower computation is a yardstick used to meas- 
ure the maximum capability of weapons. In using such a theoretical yardstick 
it is assumed that all weapons are employed with full effectiveness. Full effective- 
ness of every weapon never has been achieved at any one time, nor is it expected it 
ever will be. Full effectiveness would mean absolute accuracy of every shot 
fired, perfect target selection, and perfect concentration of fire, with every weapon 
of the division in action and unaffected by the fire of the enemy. 

In view of the above, theoretical firepower in itself is not an accurate system 
for comparing firepower. There is no simple formula to compare the effective- 
ness of similar combat units. A unit’s combat efficiency depends not only on 
the number of weapons it has but also on the skill of the men who use them, 
dependable communications for fire direction, ability to get weapons to the 
proper place at the proper time, a ready supply of ammunition, maintenance, 
and many other factors. 

The present infantry division has an authorized strength of 17,509 as compared 
with an authorized strength of 14,670 for its World War II counterpart. New 
units in the division are a medium tank battalion, an antiaircraft artillery bat- 
talion, and tank, heavy mortar, and medical companies in each of the three 
infantry regiments. A fourth company and a bridge platoon are added to the 
engineer battalion. The antitank and cannon companies are eliminated. 

During World War II 1 tank battalion was normally attached to each division; 
the new division includes organically the equivalent of 2 battalions, armed with 
the M-48 medium tank mounting a 90-millimeter gun. To obtain an increase 
of 50 percent in field artillery firepower, the number of pieces in each firing battery 
is increased from 4 to 6, since combat experience indicated that 6-gun batteries 
required almost no increase in overhead. 

Detailed changes in organization extend down to the infantry squad, which 
now consists of 9 men instead of 12. Combat experience proved that it was 
difficult for a squad leader to control and direct more than eight other men in bat- 
tle and technical developments in weapons indicate greater dispersion in future 
warfare. The new squad consists of a squad leader and his assistant, 5 riflemen, 
and 2 automatic riflemen. 

Equipment for the new division is the latest adopted type. Antiaircraft 
artillery units are to have self-propelled carriages mounting either quadruple 
caliber .50 machine guns or dual 40-millimeter guns. The engineer battalion will 
have bridging material heretofore found only at corps and Army levels. The 
number of light liaison airplanes is increased. Radar equipment, supplied previ- 
ously to only a few divisions, has been made organic to headquarters batteries of 
light artillery battalions, to facilitate location of enemy artillery and mortars. 
Thirty-six 105-millimeter, eighteen 75-millimeter, and eighty-one 57-millimeter 
recoilless rifles have been added to the division’s armament. 

Based upon the point factors set forth in column 1 of the attached table, a 
theoretical comparison of firepower indicates that the present division (17,509) 
with 15 percent more personnel is able to generate theoretically 84 percent more 
firepower than the World War II Army division. 
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| World War IT Infantry Present Infantry 
Division T/O & E Division T/O & E 
Factor! Strength, 14,670 Strength, 17,509 
Number of | Firepower | Number of | Firepower 
weapons points weapons points 

Car, armored 16 13 208 |.. 
Car, armored M-20.._- 10 
Carbine a 44 5, 158 2, 579 5, 508 2, 754 
Car, half track. 16 5 

Gun, 57-millimeter 6 7 

MG cali rere 6 90 540 36 216 
MG celiber .39 6 121 726 309 1,854 
MG caliber .50 10 237 2, 370 322 3, 220 
Submachinegun - 2 205 590 970 1,940 
Howtizer, 105- millimeter_......__--__- sips 15 36 540 54 810 
Howitzer, 105-millimeter (cannon com- 

Howiizer, 155-millimeter............------ 20 12 240 18 360 
Mortar, 60-millimeter.............-....-.- 6 90 540 81 486 
Mortar, 81-millimeter.............-.-..-- 15 54 810 36 540 
Pistol, caliber .45 1, 228 307 2, 97: 541 
Rifle, caliber .39 automatic....-.-._-_-__- 3 405 1, 215 493 1, 479 
1 6, 268 6, 268 8,099 8, 099 
Rifle, caliber .30 M-1-C 1 $1 243 2 
Tank, 76-millimeter gun... 9 225 
Carriage, twin 40-millimeter.- > 32 960 
Difference in firepower 3 +17, 616 
Percent of increase in firepower - 
Percent of increase in personnel 15 
| 


! Source: Report of activities of Army Field Forces, 1949. 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not think that we have a weak Army now. I 
do not think that we will have one at the end of 1954 or 1955. I think 
that we will have a pretty potent one. 

General Ripaway. For the size of the Army it will be the best Army 
in the world. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we are looking for. 

General Ripaway. It will be a whole lot better than a lot of the 
other armies bigger numerically. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is another thing that keeps coming up in my 
mail and from a lot of comments: We are not at war; we are not at 

eace. Sometimes it is more peace and sometimes it is more war, 

ut if anyone had said 10 years ago, or even 4 or 5 years ago, that in 
a time of quasi-peace we would have an Army of over 1 million men, 
whether it is only 5 over, or 150,000 or 200 million they would have 
been called completely nuts. It would have been said that we could 
not afford it, we could not support it. 

Now, that brings me up to a question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF NUMBER OF DIVISIONS TO NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I brought up the difference between the designa- 
tion of a certain number of divisions in any one area as compared to 
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the military personnel in an area because divisions alone do not tell 
us the whole story. In addition to designating divisions, we have to 
have in many areas Army personnel of many categories. So when we 
talk about the fact that it is only going to be so many divisions, that 
does not tell the whole story. 

General Ripcway. Not at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Twenty divisions of 17,000 men makes only 340,000, 
so somebody will say where are the other 700,000. That is why I 
agreed with you that any particular number of divisions is not any 
particular magic number. 

General Ripeway. Not at all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Just to make the picture complete I would quote 
again from page 2 of your statement where you say: 

The Army has been guided in the preparation of this budget by basic economic 
and strategy decisions which have been made at a higher level. 

To whom, or to what bodies, do you refer when you say “at a 
higher level’? 

General Rroaway. The Department of Defense and higher. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is higher than the Department of Defense? 

General Ripaway. The National Security Council. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what is higher than the National Security 
Council? 

General Rrpaway. The Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what I have been reading in recent days, 
weeks, and months, and even years, the Commander in Chief has a 
reputation of being a pretty good military man. 

General Ripaway. Indeed he has. 

Secretary Stevens. That is for sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wanted to be sure we all understood because it 
does make a difference. 

We all have the highest regard for him and his experience and his 
decisions and opinions. I do not think that we have to worry about 
him selling us and the country—and the Army—since he is an old 
Army man—very short, do you? 

General Rinaway. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is a statement on page 3 of your statement 
that I could not quite understand: 

It is contemplated that the execution of these missions may be modified by 
complementary means being developed within the military establishment. 

What do you mean by that? 

General Ripaway. Well, sir; I will say our nuclear capabilities of 
course are the major one. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. All of that enables a smaller number of men to a 
much bigger job. 

General Ripeway. I would rather put it the other way; we are so 
overshadowed numerically anyway if we had to go up against this 
fellow. What it means is, within a certain number which the Federal 
Government decides it will approve, we can do a whole lot better job 
than we could have done before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Tuespay, Frpruary 9, 1954. 
RESCISSION IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wicaieswortu. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday, as I remember, you indicated that there 
would be a specific rescission of $250 million recommended in reference 
to the stock fund. 

You also suggested there may be something like $107 million in a 
reduction recommended in reference to maintenance and operations. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworrn. I think it was previously suggested that. it 
might run as high as $200 million but in any event I think the Sec- 
retary of Defense said, if I remember correctly, the exact amount would 
be available in connection with your statement. 

Secretary Stevens. $137 million is the figure. 

Mr. WiacG.iesworrn. All under maintenance and operation? 

Secretary Stevens. No. $107 million in maintenance and opera- 
tions and $30 million in military personnel. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. The $137 million reduction and the $250 
million rescission can be taken as definite amounts which the Depart- 
ment accedes to by way of reduction or rescission? 

Secretary Stevens. That is true for the $137 million. The $250 
million we hope to return. 

General Honnen. Yes; I think it is firmly established. 

Secretary Stevens. We hope to do it. 


WITHDRAWAL OF DIVISIONS FROM KOREA 


Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, several days ago when Secretary 
Wilson was before the committee Mr. Sikes very properly asked him a 
question as to whether or not the withdrawal of two divisions from 
Korea, as contemplated, is an indication of weakness, and the Secre- 
tary replied, as-I recall, ‘Just the opposite.” 

Secretary Stevens. May I ask to whom are you addressing the 
question? 

Mr. Forp. I am addressing the question to General Ridgway. 

Secretary Wilson’s statement indicated that the contemplated 
withdrawai of two divisions from Korea was an indication of strength 
rather than weakness. 

Would you care to make any comment on that? 

General Ripaway. I would find it a little difficult to be precise. I 
would like to know more of Mr. Wilson’s background thinking with 
regard to the Korean area, but it is hard for me to see how Korea 
itself would be any stronger with two divisions less. We might be 
stronger some other places, as I think we would be. I do not know 
what the trend of his thinking there was. 

Mr. Forp. He was thinking of it in a broad sense; thinking of the 
increase in the ROK forces and the greater mobility of our own 
forces. 

General Rrpaway. We discussed that question of mobility yester- 
day. If you just put to me the categorical question: Does the with- 
drawal of two divisions from the Eighth Army in Korea strengthen or 
weaken the Eighth Army? There can be but one answer, and that is 
the Eighth Army has less combat strength than it had before. 
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Mr. Forp. From the overall point of view of the Army forces, 
bearing in mind the worldwide situation, is the withdrawal of two 
divisions an indication of weakness or strength? 

General Ripeway. I do not think it is either as a matter of fact. 
From a worldwide position, accompanied by an authoritative statement 
of the United States Government that it is in no sense relaxing its 
commitments in that area, I do not see how it is a sign of weakness. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me it would be helpful if we could take a 
minute or two to analyze the situation as it faced us in 1950. 

We were down to a very low level of military preparedness compared 
to our present stature. In June 1950 we took a strong position in 
reference to the Communist aggression in Korea 

Thereafter, we as a Nation supplied saireviconiale 90 percent, at 
that time, of the ground forces as well as almost all of the air and 
naval forces. 

At the same time, in 1950 most of our free world allies were as weak 
or weaker than we, militarily speaking. We banded together in 
rarious ways to strengthen our mutual positions with a long-range 
objective, as I understand the program, of having the United States 
supply what it was best equipped to supply; namely, production, air 
and sea strength, and the long-range objective as far as our allies 
were concerned was a rapid and effective buildup of effective ground 
forces, not that we would neglect ground forces, but in our joint 
action that would be their greatest contribution. 

Is that about the program that we have in mind, or have had in 
mind? 

General Ringway. Well, we certainly have it as a principle that 
we want our allies to provide the maximum indigenous forces, 
particularly in the ground category, because they are less costly 
to create and maintain. 

I am a little bit apprehensive from your remarks, sir, that a con- 
clusien might be drawn that could aot be supported. It was the 
determinant factor in such successes as we had on the Korean Peninsula 
and that was the military team effort of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air, but it would have been wholly fruitless without the ground com- 
ponent. That was the vital thing that stepped the Communists from 
throwing us off the peninsula totally. 

Of course, the lessons are pretty plain to read there—that with a 
complete domination of the skies, a complete domination of the seas 
around the Korean Peninsula, the Communists ended up the period 
of hostilities im a better logistical position, with a greater offensive 
capability, than that with which the *v started. 

Mr. Forp. I will agree ground forces from our Army and Mariae 
Corps were absolutely essential in the suecess we had in Korea, yet, 
our long-range plan would not visualize, as I understand it, the situa- 
tion we found ourselves in in 1950, where the ROK forces had far less 
capabilities than they have today, and we as a Nation contributed by 
and large most of the effective ground forces for the first few months ia 
Korea. 1 think that that should make us analyze the situation as we 
see it in the future. 

To me it would be unwise for us to predicate our future military 
program on the same kind of situation as we found ourselves in in_1950 
in Korea when we bore 90 percent or more of the ground burden, and 
almost entirely the full air and sea burden. 
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General Ripeway. I agree with that. 

Secretary Stevens. May I say that I agree with that fully, Mr. 
Ford. From where I sit I just do not think the forces we had in 
being as of June 1950, have any bearing whatever on the present 
necessity of the situation. 

Mr. Forp. The program that we are visualizing here is not one 
that is at all comparable to the one we had in 1950. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 


BALANCE OF FORCES 


Mr. Forp. As far as the Army is concerned in particular and the 
Navy and Air Force in general. 

Now, that brings up this point: In presenting this budget, it seems 
to me we have to coordinate and correlate it with what the long- 
range plan was and is for building up these indigenous forces, ground 
forces, throughout the world. 

If our long-range program has been unsuccessful in that regard, 
then we ought to reanalyze and reevaluate the kind of cooperation 
we are getting from our allies. 

Just to check the situation, I have gone into some of the hearings 
on the Foreign Aid program and I notice in one country in particular 
we have spent, cumulatively for the fiscal year 1950 through fiscal 
year 1954, over $4 billion, and in the years from January 1952 through 
so estimated, there will only be a 10 percent increase in their ground 

orces. 

As I go down the list of expenditures and see what their ground 
forces will be through fiscal year 1955, it presents a picture which 
might force me to reevaluate whether or not they are making the kind 
of contribution which we expect. We have seen spectacular success 
in Korea, as to what the ROKS can do in building up their ground 
forces, and if comparable improvement had been made in these other 
covatries I would be perfectly happy about the situation. 

Would you care to make any comment? 

Geaeral Rineway. That is a pretty comprehensive subject, Mr. 
Ford. It deals, among cther basic topics, with the question of the 
balance of military forces within the military establishments of 
sovereign states. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATO FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Would you say that the military preparedness of our 
NATO forces is substantially better than it was in January 1952? 

General Ripaway. Yes, very substantially better. 

There is another thing I think might be of interest to comment on. 
In part it was done yesterday during our discussion. As a result of 
two factors followiag the cessation of World War II, these great 
military vacuums were created. One was our own deliberate policy 
of the destruction of armament and military potentials in the case 
particularly of Japan and Germany, and the other was the fact that 
enemy operations themselves had caused a lot of these forces to 


disintegrate and become dispirited aod really lose any substantial 
value. 
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So when we started in over there in NATO, our President had that 
tremendous initial task of arousing enthusiasm for this thing and 
putting some heart into these people and getting them to agree, 
first to see the danger and then to do something about it. We 
literally started from scratch. There was not any military organiza- 
tion worth the name in those countries. There was a little bit in 
France, practically nothing in Italy, nothing in Denmark, nothing in 
Holland, nothing in Norway, a good force in being in Greece, a very 
weak though determined base in ‘Turkey, so it required a tremendous 
capital investment which could be expected to take a number of 
years, and I think a lot of our trouble stemmed from the fact we 
ooked at this thing from a rosy point of view in the beginning. We 
expected things which, had they really been thought through—except 
in an all-out war—we could have seen then were not going to be 
practicable. Those goals could not be attained in the time set for 
their attainment unless the United States, which was the only source 
of tremendous financial support, was willing to greatly augment its 
subsidizing of those efforts. 


FAR EAST FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Would you say that our allies in the Far East have 
substantially improved their military preparedness since January 
1952? 

General Ripeway. Very greatly. 

Korea, of course, has represented a special case where they turned 
over their entire army to us for equipping and training. Certainly 
the forces on Formosa have increased markedly and effectively since 
then, and so, too, has the Japanese National Safety Force, although, 
as I pointed out, it is much smaller numerically than we hoped it 
would be. 

That is a tough little force and it would put up a magnificent fight 
in defense of its own islands if it were called upon to do so, but it is 
still very inadequate to the task which it might be called upon to 
perform in case of an all-out attack. 


ADEQUACY OF 1955 REQUESTS 


Mr. Forp. In the light of comments you have just made about our 
allies, both in Europe and in the Far East, and in the light of the 
military preparedness of our own Army, Air Force and Navy, and 
particularly in comparison to the preparedness in this country in 1950, 
you do not mean to leave the impression that we are facing disaster 
under the 1955 military appropriation request? 

General Ripaway. No; I have never indicated any concept of 
disaster, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that last night when we were talking off 
the record he said in so many words that if he had left any impression 
of gloom or pessimism about this thing, it was not what he intended 
at all because he was not gloomy or pessimistic, but optimistic, and 
while we might not have the biggest army we would have the best, 
or words to that effect. 

General Ripeway. We will do our best and utmost to give you the 
best possible army within the means allotted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. WiaG.LeswortH. You said that we will have the best army in 
the world for its size. 

General Ripaway. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION ON NEW WEAPON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. The expenditure limitations which you referred to 
yesterday have not impeded the procurement of new weapons to which 
you also referred? 

General Ripaway. I do not think that it has impeded them; no, sir. 

I think we would make a very grave mistake with these new weapons 
if we went into production before the engineering and user field tests 
have sufficiently demonstrated whether they will find serious bugs in 
them or not. We made that mistake in the past under pressure. I 
am not criticizing any decisions made because they were under pressure 
of what everyone thought was the imminence of war. Then you have 
to go back and make these fundamental changes in pieces of compli- 
cated equipment, like in a tank, and it costs a great deal more money. 
Also, that is true of these guided missiles and rockets and things like 
that. It is such a new field. 

In the interest of the country, it is more important than ever, unless 
we are up against a critical crisis, that we be sure of our ground before 
we go into production, so I would say, sir—and I do not know whether 
the Secretary agrees—it has not impeded those particular new weapons. 

Secretary Stevens. I would say I think maybe the use of the word 
“limitation” is a strong word. If I saw there was some new weapons 
production being impeded because there was presumed to be a limita- 
tion I would go straight to the Secretary of Defense and say that we 
had to do something about it, and I am quite sure that he would 
respond. 

Mr. Forp. I have gathered the impression if there was any slippage 
in the procurement and utilization of these new weapons, it was more 
because of technical difficulties in production and development rather 
than any limitation upon spending; is that correct? 

General Ringway. That would be my answer, development and 
test. 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. What are the proposed obligations in procurement and 
production in the fiscal year 1955? Do you have a dollar figure on 
that? 

Secretary STEVENS. $1,900,000,000. 

Mr. Forp. And that will come from previously appropriated funds? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What are the planned expenditures for procurement 
and production in the fiscal year 1955? 

General Honnen. Our net expenditure objective from the procure- 
ment and production appropriation is $3,650,000,000. 

Mr. Forp. On the basis of obligational authority which you now 
have for procurement and production, how much do you expect to 
have for future obligation as of June 30, 1955? 

General HONNEN. $2,237,589,807. 
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Mr. Forp. So if necessary that latter figure could be used for 
obligation and expenditure in the fiscal year 1955? 

General Honnen. It is available; yes. 

Mr. Forp. Available for both obligation and expenditure? 

General Honnen. The President’s document does not make it 
available, but the money is there. He reserves that sum for a subse- 
quent year beyond the 1955 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Does the fiscal year 1955 budget for the Army contem- 
plate changes in expenditure for intelligence activities—in your pre- 
pared statement you devoted some time to that—is it proper to as- 
sume as a result of those comments that you are going to concentrate 
both dollars and personnel in that field? 

General Ripaway. Yes. I could not give you the figures. 

yeneral HONNEN. We remain at about the same level as in 1954. 

General Ringway. What we have to do is to reorient our effort. 
For instance, one of our big voids, as I pointed out yesterday, was a 
lack of combat intelligence formerly derived when hostilities were in 
progress in Korea. All of our intelligence derived from aerial photog- 
raphy, as well as visual sight observation over enemy territory, has 
ceased, and, of course, also from prisoners. We got a great deal of 
intelligence from those sources. 

Now, we are trying to realine that effort and get at it from different 
directions. Of course, we think it will be much less effective in many 
ways. 

NIKE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Is it accurate that our new NIKE installations will per- 
mit some reduction in our antiaircraft personnel as such? In other 
words, by using that weapon rather than some of the conventional 
weapons, will we be able to achieve manpower savings? 

General Ripeway. The total of a NIKE battalion is less than a 
120-mm. gun battalion. A NIKE battalion is 481 and the gun bat- 
talion is 610. 

Mr. Forp. That would seem to be a good example that by the 
utilization of more modern weapons you are able to achieve manpower 
savings for the Army as a whole. 

General Ripaway. Well, that is certainly true in the actual unit 
itself. However, your backup of that, your maintenance personnel 
training establishment may absorb that and more. You have a much 
more difficult problem, as you know, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When you compare the firepower of the NIKE to your 
conventional antiaircraft weapons, you certainly get more in compari- 
son to what you had before. 

General Ripaway. Yes. You can get an effectiveness, I think, of 
at least 5 to 1. I think that vou can argue the point. It is pretty 
hard to compare exactly, but from some angles vou may say you get 
10 to 1 in kills on enemy aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. OstertaG. General, I am sorry that I have missed most of the 
questions and answers here. 
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INDIGENOUS OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


In the hope that I am not asking questions that have already been 
before the committee, I am particularly interested in the picture as 
it exists in France, where you have, let us say, COMZ at Orleans. 
You have quite a supply line which is in process of development, or 
was at the time I visited that installation. 

What I am leading up to is the question of indigenous personnel 
for one thing, and the progress that has been made and the security 
of our supplies in that part of the world. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

General Ripeway. There are two conflicting factors in there, sir, 
which have given all the local commanders there a great many head- 
aches. It started back in the early days of construction. 

The French unions were permeated with Communists, or at least 
members of the party, who voted Communist, and certainly all of our 
bases there had many of that type of personnel on them—indigenous 
personnel. It presented a tremendous security risk when we started 
to put our supplies and equipment in there. So you are up against 
the two conflicting factors; one, saving money by employing indig- 
enous personnel, and, on the opposite side, the great risk you assume 
if you do. It is impossible to screen out all the indigenous labor in 
France and be sure that you get out all the Communists. 

Mr. Onrantas. That is strictly a United States Army operation, 
is it not? 

General Rripaway. Well, there are some Air Force installations in 
there in that line of communications, a great many. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It is not a NATO operation? 

General Ripaway. Oh, no. It is purely United States, unilateral 
United States. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Then it is entirely within the jurisdiction and hands 
of the Army to screen and determine the rules of employment? 

General Ripaway. No, sir, not by any means. In the first place, 
the Air Force has a tremendous segment in there, and they are prob- 
ably, dollarwise, much larger than the Army, though I am not sure of 
that. Even more important is the fact that you are dealing with a 
sovereign nation, and we can only do what the French Government 
agrees we shall do. They do the screening, we do not do it. It is 
their citizens who are involved. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Well, to what extent are you permitted to protect 
our interests along security lines? 

General Rinaway. Well, I think to a not unreasonable extent under 
the circumstances. 

Secretary Srevens. Is it not fair to say, General Ridgway, on the 
subject of indigenous personnel which was discussed at some length 
yesterday, this is an area which was not fully reviewed yesterday, and 
one where the use of American personnel in quantities that may appear 
excessive has a very sound basis in fact as to why they should be used? 
It is just because of what we are talking about. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Mr. Secretary, I may say to you I am torn be- 
tween two strong feelings in this matter, and one is the fact we should 
reduce our military personnel by using indigenous personnel in certain 
parts of the world, but by the same token, I am disturbed over the 
fact that the more indigenous personnel we employ the greater the 
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security risk. How you can solve one in the light of the other is a 
serious question. I am sure that you people are concerned with it, 
but certainly somehow, someway, we should find an answer to this 
vexing problem. I recognize that the one hurdle you have to get 
over is the prerogatives of the sovereign host nation with whom you 
are dealing, and therefore you are required to some extent to abide by 
their rules. 

General Rincway. You may have noticed in the guard companies 
we are using both Polish and Czechoslovakians. There are a good 
many of them there and we think they are very, very reliable. We 
have had those screened as carefully as we can. Certainly, they have 
cut down on pilfering and stealing and things of that sort. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you not have to get tough with this sort of 
thing? After all, at Orleans and COMZ is the lifeblood of your Army, 
so far as supplies and communications are concerned. 

General Ripaway. That is true. 

Mr. Ostertac. And if an emergency arises and there is a conflict 
of one kind or another, I am wondering just what will happen to our 
Military Establishment when our enemy can sabotage us at will. 

General Ripaway. They have not done anything like that yet. 
Even with the general strike last summer in France, they curtailed 
no important supply activities along our line of communications. 
The capability is there very definitely; they could do that very ser- 
iously. It has not happened so far, sir. 

To address myself to your main point, it is certainly one that gives 
us continuing concern. You have seen the effect of the United 
States Government trying to tell the French Government what to 
do by order. They react violently and immediately, and so in the 
end, as a matter of foreign policy, it is outside the Military Establish- 
ment and outside the Army. It is just one of those things. You 
have a very tough probelm to solve. How you solve it is a matter of 
very finely balanced judgment. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Tell me this, does the joint construction agency 
have a part in the developments over there insofar as the Army is 
concerned? 

General Ripaway. Yes. It operates directly under the United 
States Commander in Chief, Europe, and is responsible for the 
initiation and supervision of all United States military construction on 
the Continent except Spain. 

Mr. Osrertac. In Germany you have a good-sized Military Estab- 
lishment. Have you any estimate as to the degree that our military 
personnel might be reduced there by indigenous personnel? 

General Ripeway. I do not think it would be any significant reduc- 
tion in the sense that the personnel could be withdrawn from the 
Continent. That point was covered yesterday. It can best be 
illustrated by saying that you have a rifle company in a certain 
location. Now, whether you take 10 privates out of that rifle com- 
pany and put them to stoking fires and doing KP, or put 10 Frenchmen 
in there doing the same thing, does not change the combat effective- 
ness of that unit except at the time. If they were on there perma- 
nently and the shooting starts, you are short 10 men. If you put 10 
Frenchmen in there and send the 10 riflemen home, then the rifle 
company is short 10 men. 
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Mr. Osrervac. I understand that. Is it not true that you do not 
have the same problem involving communism in Germany as you do 
in France? 

General Ripaway. I think that is very definitely true. 

Mr. OsrertaG. And the problems involved are in the Government 
itself. 

General Rinaway. Very definitely. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all. Thank you General. 


MOBILIZATION ASSIGNMENT PLAN OF RESERVES 


Mr. Hruska. General Ridgway, with regard to this experiment 
that you are conducting, these men who are discharged from the 
service, What are they assigned to? 

General Ripaway. To a unit of the National Guard Reserve, or 
even the active Army. 

Mr. Hruska. Is attendance mandatory on their part to any of the 
training periods required for the National Guard, or training units? 

General Ripaway. No; it is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will not help them then. 

General Ripaway. It is a question of persuasion. 

Mr. Hruska. A psychological approach, do you think will work? 

General Rinaway. I think it will. I am very optimistic about it. 

Mr. Hruska. How long will this experiment have to go along 
before you will be able to find out how much it will do? 

General Ripaway. I think the end of June is the cutoff date, and 
then we will have enough of an idea to know how it is working. 

Mr. Hruska. When was it made effective? 

General Rinaway. About 2 months ago; the first of December. 

Secretary Stevens. It is about a 6-months’ trial running through 
the first months of this year. 


COMPARATIVE COMPOSITION OF DIVISIONS 


Mr. Hruska. Some question was asked here with reference to a 
comparison of the divisions as we know them today and a division as it 
existed during World War I. 

Would there be any substantial difference between the composition 
of the division as it now exists, or as it will exist after the withdrawal 
of these two divisions from Korea and sending them back to their 
respective States in reference to manpower strength and equipment 
and combat readiness as compared to the divisions as they existed in 
June 1950, prior to Korea? 

General Ripe@way. All of our divisions are very, very much more 
effective, combat effective, than they were in June of 1950. Our 
division, as you know, is a triangular organization. The major ele- 
ments are composed of 3 parts: 3 Infantry regiments, 3 firing batteries 
in each Artillery battalion, and so forth; and at that time in June 
1950, our Infantry regiments were each short of 1 of 3 battalions. 
Each Field Artillery battalion was short 1 of its 3 firing batteries. 
The divisional tank battalion had been mothballed. The regimental 
tank company, the medium tanks, were mothballed. So our division 
was far below the sheer one-third of numerical strength which it had 
lost in effectiveness. I would say that it was not much more than 
50 percent effective. 
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Mr. Hruska. How many divisions did we have in June 1950? 

General Ringway. We had 10 worldwide. 

Mr. Hruska. So when an effort is made to compare the divisions 
which we will wind up with after this new look goes into effeet with 
the divisions that we had in 1950, the respective status of the divisions 
as of that time and as of now should be taken into consideration; is 
that not true? We cannot depend only on the numbers for compari- 
son; we also have to depend upon these other factors? 

General RipGway. Each division is much stronger today than a 
division was then; ves. 

Mr. Hruska. Yesterday, General Ridgway, vou were asked—and 
I think that Secretary Stevens participated in the answer—if war does 
not break ovt we will have saved some money by reason of cutting 
back on the strength of the Army; whereas if it does break out, we will 
have guessed badly? 

1 am wondering would vou have any thoughts on this question: 
What alternative is there budgetwise here so as to avoid guessing 
badly if war does break out in terms of additional divisions or addi- 
tional buildups? 

General Ripaway. We approach it from a different direction, sir. 
The Army is not in the business of making foreign policy. The 
Army is in the business of asking respectfully what is it vou want done; 
what are the missions you want the Army to accomplish, and then we 
believe we are thoroughly competent to say what the means are that 
will be required to accomplish those missions. So I think that it is 
a question of looking at the thing from the correct approach. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, we are cutting back approximately 2 
divisions, or 3 by the end of fiscal year 1955, and I wonder sometimes 
if that reduction is not conceived as being an elimination of the Army 
rather than a reduction of its forces? In other words, if war does 
break out, will it mean, considering the numerical superiority of the 
enemy, that the difference of three divisions will make too much 
difference upon the outbreak of hostilities? 

Secretary Stevens. | personally would think that it would make 
a great difference on the outbreak of hostilities. The General can 
speak for himself. 

Mr. Hruska. So in having 20 divisions instead of 17 against a 
potential force which we saw on the map here yesterday, which num- 
bered some two hundred-odd, would make a difference? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

General Ripaway. | would agree to that. I think that the Jap- 
anese islands will illustrate the point. I do not think there is any 
argument by any thinking American who knows the facts of the 
importance of keeping the Japanese Islands out of Communist hands. 
It takes a certain minimum force to give a reasonable assurance that 
you can defend those islands against an all-out Soviet attack. We 
estimate that. We show all the reasons for it. Now, it is a very 
small number of divisions. 

For instance, we considered the minimum necessary of our Army 
garrison out there as 4 divisions. You will find some opinion varying 
and saying that by the end of this year it might be three divisions. 
In either case, it is a relatively modest force. Lf you reduce 3 divisions 
out of a total worldwide number of 20, where are you going to take 
them from? 
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Mr. Hruska. What is magic about the number three? Why do 
you stop at three? Why could you not say 6, 9, or another 20 like 
President Rhee wants? 

General Ripeway. The further you go down the weaker you get; 
that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that not where we get into the field of policy? 
Incorporated in this thing called the new look there are certain things 
which we are willing to go along on on the basis of a calculated risk, or 
a basic assumption, if you want to call it that, and it is upon that 
that we are proceeding in cutting back to 17 divisions; is that not true? 

General Rinaway. Well, certainly, that is the prerogative of the 
civilian authorities, yes, but it must be done in the light of the pro- 
fessional opinion of the military advisers. I think that is a sacred 
duty on their part: to say what they think the consequences are 
going to be from a military point of view. It is not our function to 
estimate whether the Federal Government can afford it or not. 

Mr. Hruska. Another question | asked along that same line was 
this: If we offset each other—the potential enemy and the United 
States and its allies—in our atomic capabilities, will this not leave us 
at a disadvantage by reducing our ground forces the 2 or 3 divisions.”’ 
we anticipate—and your answer, I believe, was, “I think it could 
What alternative is there to that? What can we do in the present 
budget which would leave us at a less disadvantage, and where would 
we stop if we started adding divisions and buildups to our present 
budget? 

General Ripaway. Within the present budget there probably is 
not any better solution. We said within the limitations imposed we 
think the general order of magnitude of these forces is about as shown. 

Mr. Hruska. As presently planned? 

General Ripaway. As presently planned; within the limitations 
imposed. 

Mr. Hruska. In your statement on page 12 you say: 

In any attempt to look to the future and to prepare for the tests of the future, 


the need for a strong Army and the importance of ground warfare remain as 
great as they ever were. 


That is looking at it for a long pull, is it not, and that would include. 


the probability of hostilities breaking out? However, there are times, 
are there not, when the probabilities of hostilities appear less than at 
other times? 

General Rripaway. Yes; you are right. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that not again the foundation for this so-called new 
look; that we feel as a matter of national policy and the determination 
is being made by higher levels referred to here yesterday, namely, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National Security Council and the 
President as Commander in Chief, that they have determined this is 
probably a valley insofar as the probability of hostilities breaking out 
is concerned, and therefore in order to be able to live with our military 
commitments and our Military Establishment we will deemphasize 
certain aspects of it and we will emphasize other aspects of it; is that 
the basis of it? 

General Rinaway. I think so, sir. It is a decision of the constituted 
authorities of our Government. 

Mr. Hruska. For example, the need for a strong Army and the 
importance of ground warfare are not as great now as it was in June 
of 1944, for example? 
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General Rineway. I do not believe that I follow that. 

Mr. Hruska. The need for a strong Army and the importance of 
ground warfare are not as great now as they were in June 1944? 

General Rineway. That is a very difficult question to answer ‘“‘yes” 
or “no” to. I have certain basic convictions that I think the history 
of military operations to date prove. I do not think any evidence 
has been adduced which invalidates them; that is, the role of armies 
has not changed and the need for strong armies remains as great as it 
ever was. Everything is relative. I frequently hear the assertion 
made, ‘‘Well, you are thinking in terms of mass armies.” Not at all. 
We have invariably defeated far superior forces numerically with far 
weaker forces numerically in recent years. Our great tendency is 
toward greater dispersion, lower density of men in the battlefield 
for any unit area of measure. 

That does not mean that you do not have to have strong ground 
forces. That is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. Hruska. We are not eliminating the Army here by retaining 
17 divisions. It is not a question of all or nothing. We are retaining 
what is considered a respectable and adequate armed force for the 
purpose as we know it at hand now, and with the reasonable prospect 
that lies ahead. 

Mr. Manon. General, I realize that it is your disposition to fully 
recognize the predominance in the American system of civilian au- 
thority rather than military. I realize that you feel loyalty and should 
feel loyalty to the civilian authorities of your Government. 

Of course, when you look back to conditions which prevailed 
shortly prior to the outbreak of our wars, I am wondering if you would 
not agree with me that perhaps both the military and civilian au- 
thorities have been somewhat wrong in the past. 

General Ringway. History has proved them to be, I think. 

Mr. Manon. In 1950 we talked a lot in this room here about what 
kind of budget we should have. We were told by the civilian authori- 
ties, and with some reservations by the military authorities, that the 
budget then was reasonably adequate, but the next few months demon- 
strated that it was not adequate to meet what arose. 

Those assurances of the adequacy of the budget were given by the 
highest authority in the Government at that time, and the highest 
authorities in the Government at that time completely endorsed that 
overall budget figure, which was approved by the Congress, so we are 
all subject to error and we are doing the best we can with a difficult job. 


EFFECT OF WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM KOREA 


I have before me here a couple of columns. I will not give the 
names of the writers. One of them is by a very conservative column- 
ist, and the other one is by a very liberal columnist. So here we have 
two extremes. This all has to do with the new look. 

Now, I do not subscribe to those who say—do not look at the new 
look. I think it is our duty to look at the new look and raise questions 
and weigh all of these factors. 

If there were some infallibility at the top or elsewhere, in this field, 
I would be willing to relax and take it easy, but I know that infalli- 
bility does not exist in this country and I say that without criticism. 
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All right. One of the columnists says: 


Withdrawal of two divisions from Korea could lead to world war ITT. 

Announcement of the proposed withdrawal of two divisions of American 
troops—about 35,000 men—from Korea is a step fraught with possible ecnse- 
quences of the gravest character. 

This is being said by a man who, as far as I know, has been un- 
alterably opposed to much that happened in the Government in the 
previous administration. 

Mr. Wiac.Leswortn. Is he a military man? 

Mr. Manon. No. 


It could conceivably be the genesis of world war III some day, if Soviet Russia 
makes a miscalculation based on this decision by America. 

For it is unprecedented in military history to fina any nation which has been 
fighting a war and has agreed to an ermistice suddenly announcing that it will 
withdraw a substantial number of its troops from the fighting zone. If there had 
been a peace treaty signed or some pledge given against new aggression by the 
enemy, the withdrawal might be rationalized as having been required by the peace 
agreement in return for concessions of some kind. 

But not only has there been no agreement on a time or place for a peace confer- 
ence on the Korean question, but the very membership of the conference has not 
been decided upon. The two sides which fought the war are not even negotiating 
at the moment on any of these three points. * * * 

Just as Secretary Acheson in January 1950, by his speech that eliminated 
Korea from America’s defense perimeter may have unwittingly encouraged the 
Communists to commit their aggression across the 38th parallel a few months 
later, so the withdrawal of the American divisions today may be misinterpreted 
and new aggression begun in a few months. 

Certainly the impact of the American decision on the morale of the Korean 

eople and their army will be disturbing, for America to start reducing her Armed 
ices even before a peace conference begins is bound to be disconcerting to the 
Korean populace which will be apprehensive about another attack from the north 
at any moment. * * * 


The article continues on to the last paragraph which is as follows: 

Appeasement in 1938 brought on World War II. The appeasement of 1953 in 
the Far East may be misconstrued by the Communists as weakness and could 
lead to a greater challenge which would make world war III inevitable. Appease- 
ment never pays. - It is always more costly in the long run than firmness at the 
decisive moments of history. 

Now, statements made by responsible reporters cause the American 
people some concern as to the new look and as to our military strategy. 

We would have to agree, I think, that the Far East is one of the hot 
spots of the world. 

Would 35,000 well-trained, well-equipped men in uniform in Korea 
have a greater sobering effect upon the agressors in the Far East than 
35,000 men brought home some 10,000 miles to this country? I wish 
that you would comment on that. 

General Ripaway. I think that it would be very, very difficult, 
Mr. Mahon, to comment more than to say it is a pure conjecture, since 
the effect that you are seeking to appraise is an effect on the brain of an 
enemy commander. I do not know whether he would regard two 
divisions less in Korea as less danger to his interests and to the United 
States. I do not think it follows necessarily that that is a step toward 
inevitable World War III at all. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a feeling that the columnist has over- 
stated the case? 

General Ripeway. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Take Indochina. I do not know what we are going 
to do in Indochina. The aggressors do not know what we are going to 
to in Indochina. I doubt if you know what we are going to do in 
Indochina. 

Now, since Indochina is a hot spot, and these people in Korea are 
not as far away from Indochina as they would be if they were brought 
back to this country, would their presence in Korea have a greater 
influence, do you think, on the thinking of the aggressor than their 
presence in this country? That is another way of approaching the 
same question. 

General Rinaway. I do not think that would have a material 
effect, sir, and it is really a sort of presumption to think you know 
what the thinking of these other fellows is going to be. 

Two general situations could evolve, it seems to me, from your line 
of thinking. One is, it is a question of general war. The other, it is 
a question of a so-called localized war in Indochina. The physical 
presence in Korea in the latter situation of those two divisions would 
make it easier should it be decided to employ them in a general area 
to get them there. On the other hand, if it were a general war, then 
I should certainly prefer to see those two divisions some place else 
than on the Korean Peninsula. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I can understand where in the case of an all-out 
war you would like to have them more centrally located in order 
that vou might deploy them to the best advantage at the moment. 

General Ripaway. Yes. The basic fact there, as I see it, is we are 
committed on that litttle peuinsula today, and have committed on 
that little peninsula a disproportionate part of our combat strength 
in being, and if there is not to be any general war then the fraction 
that remains there is much less important. If general war should 
break out, the extrication of those forces for quick employment some 
place else in going to be a matter of extreme difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, because of the remote location in which they 
find themselves. You certainly would not say what would happen 
in Korea in the event of a war, and what type of fighting would take 
place in the Far East. 

You would not leave the impression, especially for the record, that 
in the event of general war we would withdraw from Korea and with- 
draw our forces from that area of the world, that the nature of the 
fighting force could have something to do with the deployment of 
those forces there. 

General Ripeway. Very greatly, sir. Very positively not with- 
drawal from the Far East, but a regrouping within the Far East com- 
mand would be essential. 

Mr. Manon. As I say, I am not expressing a view. I am just try- 
ing to develop your own thinking, and I am projecting some of these 
criticims that have been made, for which | do not vouch. 

Mr. Wigeitesworrn. Will the gentleman yield? For the sake of 
argument it seems to me the conclusion drawn might be just the 
reverse which the article suggests. It might be regarded as a display 
of self-confidence on our part. 
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Mr. Manon. It could be. If you withdraw strength from the 
point of greatest danger, do you strengthen your case, General, at 
that point? 

General Rripaway. I would have to answer that specific question as, 
no, sir, at that point. 

Mr. Manon. Now, I realize that we are building up the Koreans, 
and I would like for them to take the whole burden if that could be 
done. 1 think it is a step in the right direction to use the Koreans to 
the maximum to defend their own country. I am not arguing about 
that. I do not think that we should keep our boys overseas 1 hour 
longer than is necessary. I am just seeking your reaction. 

General Ripeway. Yes. 


PUBLICATION OF MILITARY POLICIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, this other writer to whom I referred a few 
minutes ago says in part as follows: 


In a speech shortly before he left for the Berlin conference Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles defined the way in which American diplomacy would conform 
to the new military policy. Aggression anywhere will be met by instant retaila 
tion directed not at the periphery but at the centers of Communist power. Dulles 
thereby seemed to rule out limited wars and to say that the next conflict would 
inevitably be an all-out atomic war. 

I do not think we ought to tell the world what our views are and 
what we are going to do at any given place. I think that treading 
softly and carrying a big stick is good rather than following as we often 
do shouting loud and carrying on inadequately. 

I wonder if it would not be bad for our country for this sort of 
understanding to become fixed in the minds of the people abroad, even 
in the minds of the aggressor. What is your view on that? 

General Ripaway. Well, sir, I hope that my personal view, which 
of course I give in response to your question, will not be in the slightest 
degree considered as a criticism of a statement by one of our constitu- 
tional authorities. 

I think it will raise serious apprehensions in the minds of many 
segments of foreign populations, notably those of the Western World 
presently allied with us. 

NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. I then quote an additional portion of this column: 


The suspicion persists that the policy was tailored to meet the economy demands 
laid down by civilian rather than military leaders. In recent speeches, both Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, Chief of Staff of the Army, and Gen. Charles Bolte, next in 
command, have indicated their grave doubts about the deep cuts in manpower 
now being made and in prospect. Bolte, in talking to the United States Armor 
Association at Fort Knox, Ky., was especially frank in questioning whether atomic 
firepower could replace manpower on the ground. 


Continuing to quote in a different portion: 


Yet when military men talk privately, their doubts and uncertainties are greater 
even that those they express publicly. They raise two big question marks. The 
first is with respect to the quantity of the new weapons now available or likely to 
be available. Military critics suggest that the public has been led to believe that 

“the new weapons are already in full production whereas the number is extremely 
limited. In the words of one doubter of high rank, they are still in the made-in- 
the-kitchen-by-hand stage. 
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With that as a backdrop, let me ask you this question: Do we have 
presently at hand and will we have at hand at the beginning of the 
new fiscal year, July 1, 1954, these weapons of war, including guided 
missiles and other types of weapons in similar categories, adequate 
to fight not what you would call a pushbutton war but something 
approaching that type of war? 

General Rinaway. Could this answer be off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET THREAT 


Mr. Manon. I was struck with this statement, from page 3 of the 
statement you made vesterday: 

Lastly, the growth in Soviet nuclear capabilities has come to form the basis for 
an increasing threat to the United States. 

] observe particularly the words “increasing threat.”’ 

In view of that statement can you reconcile a reduction over a 
period of months of 300,000 men in the Army, on grounds other than 
economic? 

General Ripeway. No, sir; although there were other factors, 
notably the increase in air power. 

Mr. Manon. That is all. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Mr. Secretary and General Ridgway, I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to your original presentations and the 
responses to inquiries from my colleagues. I am trying to think 
through and follow the pattern of cause and effect. That is the thing 
I am particularly interested in. 

I have taken some of your statements as being more outstanding in 
their ultimate conclusion for the purposes I have in mind than some 
of the others you have presented. 

I do not want to belabor the issue by repetition, but just to follow 
the continuity of my thinking and basis of evaluation I would like to 
make these observations. I note at the bottom of page 2 your state- 
ment that— 

The military power ratio between western defense capability and the Soviet 
bloe’s offensive capability is not changing to our advantage. 

Then I go over to page 5, under the subhead of “Strength and 
forces” and in the last sentence of that paragraph I find a repetition 
to a degree as follows: 

The reduced Army strength in fiscal year 1955 will result in a reduction in the 
Army’s major force structure to 19 divisions in fiscal year 1954, and to 17 division 
in fiseal year 1955. 


Following that: 


The Army believes that the programed distribution of strength and forces for 
fiscal year 1955 is the best attainable within the authorized end strength of 
1,164,000 personnel. 

I find again, in the continuity of my thinking, the following state- 
ment, a component part of your statement, reflected on page 6: 


It should be recognized that under these circumstances, early achievement of 
a desirable degree of readiness has been deferred. 
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Following, in the next paragraph: 


The imposition of expenditure ceilings for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 
has required a reappraisal of our materiel readiness objectives. Cutbacks and 
even cancellations of procurement contracts have had to be ordered. As a 
result, the active production base will be severely reduced. 


Then on the last line: 


These additions are considerably less than amounts previously scheduled for 
delivery. 


I find reflected on page 8 the following: 


Of course, atomic weapons constitute only one of the important aspects of the 
technical developments through which our Army is continually improving its 
overall military capability. 

I find at the bottom of the same page the last sentence: 


Hence, a firm level of financial support is necessary over the years in order to 
achieve satisfactory results from sound program management. 

I find reflected on page 9 the following comment, and I pick it out 
of the center of the paragraph: 
to minimize the possibility or advantage of surprise aggression, and to assure the 
most effective employment of such forces should the need arise. 

Now, that is out of context, but nevertheless it is the high part of 
the structure of that sentence. 

That would indicate to me, gentlemen, that not only from the 
comments I have highlighted on your statement but by contributing 
comments emanating from the Secretary of Defense, if one basically 
analyzed the highlights that were in there, while there is a general 
concurrence upon the part of you people who are handling the military 
strategy of this country by recommendation or being subjected to 
policy thereof, the actual military threat that has been in existence 
because of the expansion program of the Russian Government has 
not ceased, has not deteriorated to the degree that it should be 
analyzed with any less responsibility, defensively speaking, than has 
heretofore prevailed. Now, is that assumption generally correct? 

General Ripaway. I would agree with it, sir. 


ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, you delve into the electronics field, where we 
are already producing. Some of it is still on the drawing boards and 
some of it is still in the mock-up status, but nevertheless we are in 
that phase. 

What is your opinion, militarily speaking, if you care to express it 
either on or off the record, of our seuilionbts ability to those devices, 
defensively speaking, as of the moment? Would you consider them 
militarily completely effective to supplant or replace the reductive 
aspect that is presently before this committee for consideration, or 
would you not? 

General Ripaway. I would not. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET FIGURES 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask either you, Mr. Secretary, or 
General Decker, the Budget Officer who is present—and you can refer 
this to anyone you wish, of course, for response purposes—what was 
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the original budget that was formulated by the Army for its presenta- 
tion first to the Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Stevens. More than $10 billion. Is that correct? 

General HonNEN. $10.074 billion to be exact. 

Secretary STEVENS. $10.1 billion, roughly, then. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Through the formula or process within the military 
departments, including the Secre tarv of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget, that has been reduced down to what present figure that 
is being presented to the committee? 

Secretary STeveNS. $8.2 billion, subject to certain corrections or 
certain items we have referred to in answer to questions of the chair- 
man. But that is the basic figure of our new budget, $8.2 billion. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, within the framework of your presentation of 
$8.2 billion, what relation does that final figure have to unexpended 
funds, or what did it take into consideration in your unexpended 
funds? In other words, I think in response to an interrogation from 
the chairman, Mr. Wigglesworth, there was a sum of $137 million 
referred to. I did not get the significance of what that actually 
meant. There was $107 million of M. and O. money and $30 million 
in personnel, as I recall. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. That means that in effect will be a reduc- 
tion of the $8.2 billion. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, the presentation of the $8.2 
billion did not take into consideration the $137 million referred to, so 
that is still a deductible feature that is before the committee if they 
want to take it out of the bill? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. That came about by reason of 
the fact that the jam-up on the time for the preparation of these 
budgets was so severe; later recalculation revealed that figure. 


TURKISH FORCES 


Mr. Suepparp. I noted further in your statement that you referred 
to psychological and general ability of the Turkish forces, and T think 
to a degree you referred to them as being, insofar as mechanization is 
concerned, somewhat deficient, if one is to draw analogy between their 
abilities and the mechanical devices to make those abilities effective. 
I am wondering what, if anything, under this budget or from any 
other source you may know of in your position is being done to 
strengthen that potential because of its understood abilities, as it 
were. 

General Rrpaway. Yes, sir: we are making efforts to strengthen 
that ability. They have to be geared to their capacity to take those 
additional means. 

For instance, they do not have a backlog of young men who have 
the educational level which our young men have, so that they can 
absorb it at a very much slower rate than we can. Otherwise if you 
give them this equipment it will not be properly maintained and 
could not be effectively used in combat, without that training. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

General Ripeway. If you give them time to train them they will 
use it very effectively. 
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EUROPEAN FORCES 


Mr. Suepparp. In evaluating the European situation, insofar as 
competency prevails in its ability to be helpful in an all-out program, 
should an all-out effort become necessary—and you may answer 
this off the record if you desire—do you feel that you have the same 
reliance in the military potential applicability of the French and 
Italians as you might have had some 6 months ago? 

General Ripaway. There would not be any change, in my estimate, 
within that period of time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Even though the governments have fluctuated 
rather rapidly in the last 6 months? 

General Rinaway. I think not, sir. I do not think I would revise 
my estimate substantially. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think I understand your answer. I would have 
to grasp it, of course, out of the figments of my own imagination, but 
I think I[ understand it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I am frank to tell you this budget has an appeal 
to me as that of being a balancing of the budget requirement instead 
of military protection. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. I would 
like to ask it on the record, and you can answer it as you think best, 
General. 

SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


We know that our Nation has no aggressive design on any country 
in the world. We want to live at peace. We want to spend a mini- 
mum amount of dollars on national defense so that we can have our 
dollars for other things. 

It would seem that if the aggressors have any intelligence at all 
they would know the true feelings of the American people. Anybody 
knows them who has been in this country. 

Now, why do the Soviets have 175 divisions or thereabouts, a 
gigantic air force, and a big navy, which drain their resources, unless, 
first, they expect to fight a war of aggression, or second—unless they 
are for some reason afraid of the United States, or unless they are 
afraid of their own people? If they are afraid of their own people 
certainly they would not need such a military establishment. 

How can you solve that riddle? The Soviets are denying them- 
selves so many things which they need for the pursuits of peace by 
reason of their vast military program. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I interject this thought to my friend? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think you can solve one aspect of it, Mr. Mahon, 
upon the following premise: I sincerely believe that this administra- 
tion is advancing every possible avenue it can to a peace device by 
conference, which is taking place now. Yet you find your Soviet 
element that is present at those conferences rejecting the peace ap- 
proach. What does that indicate? 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. Manon. I will in a minute. 
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Can you make any comment on or off the record about that which 
might be helpful? It is a question that troubles me all of the time. 

General Ripaway. I do not know whether it would be helpful or 
not, sir. I think Mr. Sheppard’s analysis is very comprehensive. 
To me it is. 

After all, we are dealing here with no light or transient subject. 
We are dealing with matters which affect—and to a degree which no 
human being today can see—the survival of our country, perhaps. 
I find in this situation a dangerous combination of circumstances. 
One is the continued harboring of implacable hostility toward us 
and everything we stand for, together with a tremendous capability 
to implement that hostility at a time of their own choosing. 

Until those factors, either or both, are so altered as materially to 
abate the menace which they contain I regard them as a very danger- 
ous threat to everything for which the American people stand. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is a good answer. Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WieGLeswortuH. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Secretary Sinvens. Could I make one comment, sir? 

Mr. Yes. 


CHANGES IN BUDGET FIGURES 


Secretary Srevens. Going back to the figure I gave Mr. Sheppard 
in answer te his question, of $10.1 billion, I would like to comment 
that I do not suppose this is the first time, Mr. Congressman, that a 
Secretary of the Army has submitted to his superiors a budget figure 
that did vot finally turn out to be the one that was acceptable to 
higher authority. I would not want to leave with the committee any 
attachment of any undue importance to that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I am thoroughly conversant with 
that. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. | am also conversant with the fact that when you 
gentlemen come up with a budget from the Bureau of the Budget 
you are restricted from expressing your point of view beyond that 
point of dollars, so we will keep that all evea. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. How much is included in that figure for 
procurement and production? 

Secretary Stevens. Of the $10.2 billion? Can you answer that, 
General Honnen? 

General HONNEN. $285,820,000. 

Mr. WieaLteswortu. Thank you. Mr. Scrivner? 


FINANCIAL STABILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to some of the questions asked you and some of the answers you have 
given. Maybe I do not understand the military approach, or maybe 
I do not understand your responses, but I seem to get the implication 
that as a military man, as Chief of Staff of the Army, it is not within 
your province at all to care about the financial condition of the country. 
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You say we have to have so many men, and whether we have the 
dollars or not makes no difference. Am I to assume that? 

General Rinaway. Not at all, sir. That could not be farther from 
it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not think that was right. Surely you in the 
position you occupy and in the places you have been can understand 
as well as others, perhaps, that one of the major necessities for the 
survival of this country, which is a capitalistic country, is financial 
solvency; is it not? 

General Rineway. I fully agree, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we can fall from within due to the 
consumption by the fires of inflation just as rapidly, if not more so, 
than we could fall from an attack from without, can we not? 

General Ripaway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is not anything wroag for anybody— 
whether it is the President of the United States, your commander in 
chief, or the National Security Council, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff—to 
take into consideration some of the financial conditions of this country. 

General Rinaway. We are always aware of those, sir. The point 
I was trying to convey was merely this, sir: When a certain set of 
missions is given to us and we compute the requirements for the 
accomplishment of those missions and submit them with all the 
supporting reasons, it is not within our competence vor within our 
sphere of responsibility to say whether that is the proper overall 
answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, but it is within the sphere of responsibility of 
the National Security Council and your commander in chief; and he 
considered all of these things you presented, did he not? 

General Ripaway. I have never questioned that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you talked about some of these other countries 
not bringing up their military forces to the levels they should be, 
one of the reasons you gave was the fact that they were not economi- 
cally able to do it. I assume from the way you gave the response 
you felt that was perfectly all right; if they could not afford it they 
could not afford it. 

General Rinaway. I did not question it either one way or the other, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing not true with us? We can afford 
so much. When we go beyond that we are imperiling the economic 
stability of the Nation. 

General Rinaway. That is beyond my province. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would it not stand true for us as well as for France 
or Italy or Germany or somebody else? 

General Rinaway. It would, in the discretion of the proper 
authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would it be any different for us from what it 
would be for anybody else? 

General Rrpaway. I did not say it was, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I wanted to know. In other words, we 
have to consider those things as well as any other country; is that not 
true? 

General Rroaway. It is. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that was considered by all of the authorities 
that have that particular responsibility. 
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I do not like to rake over old embers, and I would not have even 
mentioned it had some questions not been asked and answered, but 
I can recall pretty well the situation that was presented to this com- 
mittee and the Congress in the spring of 1950, clear up to and includ- 
ing June 25. I do not know where you were, or what your assignment 
was then. 

Where were you in June of 1950? 

General Ripaway. I was Deputy Chief of Staff right here in 
Washington, sir. 

SITUATION IN 1950 


Mr. ScrivNer. Let us take the date of June 15, 1950. Did you 
have any intimation on June 15 that we would be engaged in a war in 
Korea within the next 30 days? 

General Ripaway. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course not. When we were presented with the 
picture that we were, not knowing that someone was going to take a 
step unbeknownst to us without any warning to either us or the 
military, to put us into a war in Korea, then certainly there is no blame 
on the military or this committee for having prepared a budget as we 
did, is there? 

General Rroaway. I would not think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not knowing that a war was going to be upon us 
in 30 days how could we do any different? 

I can also recall that within 30 days prior to June 15—I take that 
as an arbitrary date, and I think I can take it almost down to June 
24, and I would still get the same answer from you, because on the 
23d of June two of our highest military officers returned from the 
Far East and they had no intimation of a war in Korea on the date 
of their return. So far as I know no one said anything to you about 
it, did they, General Ridgway? 

General Ripeway. I do not recall that they did, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. | can also recall 30 or so days prior to June 25 the 
same man who had presented the budget—at that time it was $13% 
billion—said that the following fiscal year the request would be for 
$1% billion less. Shortly after that he made a statement to the effect 
that we were nearer peace than we had ever been at any time in history 
since June of 1945. 

So these criticisms of what we did in June, 1950, are not well taken 
whatsoever. 

Mr. SHeprparp. The gentleman will have to admit that is a matter 
of personal opinion, will he not? 

Mr. Scrivner. You expressed your opinion. I have right to ex- 
press mine. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I| say it is a matter of personal opinion. I am not 
criticizing your expression, but you would give the same privilege to 
the other individuals, of course. 


FORCES IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Scrivner. Now there was some discussion here about ground 
troops and what would be the effect if we took some out of Korea or 
out of Japan or some place else. Are ground forces the only strength 
we have in the Far East? 
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General Ripaway. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other strength do we have? 

General Ripaway. Naval and air. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that quite considerable, or is it puny? 

General Ripeway. It is quite considerable. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when we make decisions as have been made we 
must take into consideration not merely the Army alone but what 
this Nation has in the way of other forces, must we not? 

General Ripaway. We never consider the Army alone, sir. It is 
always as a member of the team. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that statement because in many 
of these questions that have been asked they have related solely to 
the ground forces. Some people might get the impression that when 
we discuss these things we are not taking into consideration the fact 
that we have the best Air Force in the world and the best Navy in 
the world. 

As you said yesterday, we will have the best Army for its size. 

General Ripaway. That is what we think about our Navy and Air 
Force, too, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. So when we take everything into consid- 
eration the picture is not quite as gloomy as some would have us think 
it is, is it? 

General Rinaway. I do not know to whom you are referring, sir, 
on the gloomy picture. 

Mr. Beaiewien. Well, I am sure you have been reading the news- 
apers and reading some of the columns, even perhaps the two that 
fr. Mahon referred to. 

I have checked back now and I find that one of them Mr. Mahon 

referred to as being—what was it? One a Democrat? 

Mr. Manon. One belonged to the school of “I hate the Democrats’’ 
and the other belonged to the more liberal school. 

Mr. Scrivner. The first one you mentioned, incidentally, is a 
Democrat. He is not a Republican. He is a registered Democrat 
and has alwavs voted Democratic, so he says. 

Mr. Mauon. I have not talked to him about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is beside the point. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaaiesworts. Mr. Ford has a question. 


POINTS OF DANGER 


Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, is Korea the point of greatest danger, 
or is it just one of a number of points of extreme danger? 

General Ripeway. It is just one of a number of points of danger, 
sir. I do not know that I would use the word “‘extreme.”’ 

Mr. Forp. It is not the point of greatest danger? 

General Ripaway. By no means. It is not the only point of 
greatest danger. 

TROOP DEPLOYMENT 


Mr. Forp. Would the $10.1 billion, which was referred to as a 
roposed budget, have affected your proposed troop deployment? 
ould there have been any difference in deployment if the Army 
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budget presentation had been approved at $10.1 billion rather than 
$8.2 bilhon? 

General Ripeway. I do not believe I could answer that accurately, 

sir. We had various budgets during the past 3 or 4 months, tailored 
to various total overall strengths. Each one had an accompanying 
deployment with it. Maybe some of my officers here could answer 
your question, sir, but I could not. 
“ General Decker. That budget would have provided for an average 
strength of 1,540,000, which would have enabled us to retain the 20 
divisions which we now have. The cut in the budget was based on 
the strength we were authorized for fiscal year 1955, which was con- 
siderably below the average strength of 1,540,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is it accurate to say the additional money would keep 
the troops in Korea? 

General Decker. It would provide the troops. Whether they 
would remain in Korea or not would be a different decision. 


CARRYOVER 


Mr. Forp. What is your total carryover anticipated to be on July 
1, 1954? 

General Honnen. I will answer that if I may, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You gave us a figure of $12 billion, I think. 

General Honnen. This is carryover, unobligated money? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General HONNEN. $4,816,343,979. 

Mr. That is unobligated? 

General Honnen. Unobligated carryover. 

Mr. WiaeteswortnH. For the unexpended carryover you have 
something like $12 billion. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. But you asked for the unobligated. 

Mr. Forp. I wanted both. The answer for your unobligated is 
$4,816 million, in round figures? 

General HONNEN. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Your total unexpended as of July 1, 1954, will be how 
much? 

General Honnen. I will have to look that up. 

Secretary StevENS. We gave it yesterday. I think it was about 
$12 billion. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. $12 billion, I think. 

Mr. Hruska. $12.2 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. 


1951 AND 1952 BUDGET SUBMISSIONS 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that at the time the Department 
of Defense prepared the budget for fiscal year 1952 for submission to 
higher authority, that a figure of approximately $120 billion was 
anticipated. Is that about right? 

Secretary Stevens. I do not know. 

Mr. Forp. I am speaking of the same area that we are discussing 
here, so far as the $10.1 billion is concerned. 

General Decker. The budget for fiscal year 1952 was combined 
with a third supplemental budget for fiscal year 1951. The first 
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estimate totaled approximately $40 billion for the Army alone. The 
entire estimate for the Department of Defense approximated $104 
billion. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the total Department of Defense 
budget as originally proposed to higher authority for fiscal year 1952 
was $104 billion. 

General Decker. No, sir. The original for 1952 plus the third 
supplemental for fiscal year 1951 totaled that. Those two were 
combined initially in one package. They totaled $104 billion. 

Mr. Forp. What was the actual submission made in that instance 
to the Congress? 

General Decker. Approximately $62 billion for the Department of 
Defense, of which the Army portion was $22 billion. 

Mr. Forp. What was the Army portion of the $104 billion? 

General Decker. Approximately $41 billion. 

Mr. Forp. What was the Army’s share of the final submission to 
the Congress? 

General Decker. $22 billion of the $62 billion. 

Mr. Forp. So the Army’s share was reduced approximately $19 
billion? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was reduced by higher authority for the fiscal year 
1952. 

General Decker. It was not reduced quite that much, because 
this shows only the budget for 1952. There was a third supple- 
mental in 1951. I do not recall the exact figure, but I believe it 
was about $2% billion. So actually the $41 billion was reduced to 
approximately $22 billion. 

Mr. Forp. So that reduction was approximately $19 billion? 

General Decker. Approximately $19 billion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Will you, General Decker, place in the record at this 
point an explanation that was given to Congress at that time in 
connection with the $104 billion and the scaled-down figure, explain- 
ing what was firm and what was not firm, and giving the picture as 
it appears in the hearings of that time? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The regular appropriation estimates for the Department of Defense for fiscal 
vear 1951, prepared before the beginning of hostilities in Korea, contained no 
funds for the specific support of combat operations. Consequently, when our 
forces were committed to action, it became necessary immediately to obtain sup- 
plemental appropriations from the Congress. The first supplemental appropria- 
tion, enacted on September 27, 1950, provided $11.7 billion new obligational au- 
thority for some increase in strength of the military services and for their combat 
“= “4 the extent that the participation of our troops in Korea could then be 
visualized, 

The second supplemental appropriation request for fiscal year 1951 was sub- 
mitted to Congress on December 1, 1950 This supplemental estimate was based 
on the programs for national security visualized as necessary by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in September 1950. A restudy of essential programs was made by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in November 1950. This study, which indicated, in the light 
of the international situation, the forces to be active by the end of fiscal year 1954, 
was approved by the National Security Council in November 1950. The con- 
gressional action on the second supplemental was taken on January 6, 1951, and 
the new obligational authority provided, of $16.8 billion, was influenced in part 
by the November restudy. 
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After the Chinese Communists entered the Korean war in December 1950, 
the National Security Council decided that the forces envisaged earlier for fiscal 
year 1954 must be provided as an interim program as rapidly as practicable and 
with a target date no later than June 30, 1952. It was recognized that certain of 
these objectives could not be achieved by that date. This decision, together 
with instructions emanating from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, concern- 
ing expediting of procurement programs, provided the basis for the initial third 
supplemental Department of Defense budget estimates, fiscal year 1951, and reg- 
ular budget estimates, fiscal year 1952. On January 6, 1951, the Secretary 
of Defense issued a memorandum calling for these budget estimates by February 
18, 1951. 

Based on these accelerated objectives, the services proceeded to prepare the 
third supplemental estimates for fiscal year 1951 and regular estimates for fiscal 
year 1952. These combined estimates were completed about mid-February 
1951. The totals for the Department of Defense were so great (approximately 
$104 billion) that the feasibility of carrying out these programs was questioned 
by the service Secretaries; the estimates were never officially submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense. A committee of the joint Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, assisted by the staffs of the Office, Secretary of Defense and Bureau 
of the Budget, subjected the estimates to an intensive review. The objective 
of this review was to adjust, balance, and rephase the extremely large require- 
ments, particularly in the procurement field, so as to alleviate the impact of the 
programs on the economy of the country and to limit the program to the indus- 
trial capabilities of the country but at the same time to insure an adequate and 
orderly preparation for defense. Fmphasis was placed on the procurement of 
minimum requirements of war reserves and the concurrent establishment of a 
production base which could be expanded rapidly in the event of total war. 

Estimates for the third supplemental Department of Defense appropriation for 
fiscal year 1951 and the regular appropriation for fiscal year 1952 were initially 
prepared in a single package. However, after consultation with the Subcom- 
mittee for the Armed Services of the House Appropriations Committee, it was 
decided to submit these estimates separately and to limit the third supplemental 
Department of Defense estimates for fiscal year 1951 to essential requirements 
which would in no way, so late in fiscal year 1951, commit the Congress to a 
revised and accelerated 1952 program before the Congress could have adequate 
time to review and evaluate that program. The estimates were revised accord- 
ingly. The third Department of Defense supplemental estimate was incorporated 
in the fourth supplemental appropriation bill, fiscal year 1951, and included $6.4 
billion of new obligational authority for the Departrnent of Defense. This bill 
(Public Law 43) was enacted on May 31, 1951. The regular fiscal year 19/2 
appropriation bill (Public Law 179), enacted on October 18, 1951, contained $55 5 
billion of new obligational authority for the Department of Defense. These 
amounts were approximately the amounts requested by the President of the 
Congress. 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Mr. Sikes has a question. 
Mr. Sixes. Yes; I have some questions. 


TRAINING PROGRAM IN INDOCHINA 


I would like to know more about the situation in Indochina. I 
understand we are sending an American lieutenant general there to 
command our mission, and that we have been urging the French to 
cooperate in setting up a much larger training program to assist in 
building native forces. 

I have felt that the program of training which we carried on in 
Korea for development of the South Korean forces was one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the Korean war. I realize the 
difficulties in building similar forces in Indochina through failure of 
the French to cooperate, but I am increasingly apprehensive about 
the future in Indochina. 

What is the present status of the training program that we have 
tried to assist in carrying on in Indochina. 
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General Ringway. We have advised the French military authorities 
out there, sir, of what we thought ought to be done in ‘the training 
field. The control of the training has remained entirely in French 
hands, which is exactly the opposite of the case in Korea, where the 
President of the ROK turned over his entire army to us to train. 
We established these training establishments and officered them 
with United States Army officers. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand there is a training program in Indochina 
at this time? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir; there is one. 

Mr. Sikes. How many native troops are being trained? 

General RipGway. [am not sure of the accuracy of this, Mr. Sikes. 
My memory is that there are about 200,000 Vietnamese scheduled or 
actually under training. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it the kind of training that would correspond to the 
training that we gave to the ROK forces? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is the training of the type that would encourage the 
development of native leaders, both noncoms and officers? 

General Ringway. I am not competent to answer that, sir. That 
is something where they have a program for training noncommissioned 
officers and officers, and my answer to you would be: I think not. It 
would not meet our standards. 

Mr. Sikes. It has been my information that the training program 
does not meet American standards and could not be expected to 
build up native forces comparable to the ROK forces which we 
helped develop in South Korea. I think the development of forces 
of that tvpe would have a very signal effect in the winning of the war 
in Indochina for the allied forces. 

| would like, General Ridgway, to request that this committee be 
given an up-to-the-minute complete report of the training program 
in Indochina; and whether the French have desired to set up a training 
program comparable to that which we carried on tn South Korea. 

Secretary Srevens. [ am sure the answer to the last part of that is 
“No.” We have not been requested to do that. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been difficult for me to get information about this. 
I would like to have a complete report on it. If it is security informa- 
tion and not for the public it can be so designated. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee.) 


SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. At the time that I visited some American installations 
abroad last fall I was disturbed by aspects of cost and waste in our 
supply system. I discussed this with you, Mr. Secretary, when I 
came back. 

Since that time it has been my understanding that you are changing 
your supply system very markedly and that substantial improvements 
are being instituted. Is that generally true? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sikes. One thing that I noted in 1 or 2 places in particular is 
that although there have been evidences of very bad management, 
waste, and inefficiency, it does not appear that the officer w ho was in 
charge was held responsible. In cases which I have previously identi- 
fied to you those officers instead of being charged with responsibility 
for wrongdoing that went on in their commands were promoted, 
decorated, and transferred. In each case there are civilians or sub- 
ordinates who are now in very bad grace, but the officer who was 
responsible for the command, apparently shared no part of the blame 
and indeed was rewarded. 

That lack of responsibility for bad command certainly leaves a bad 
taste. I hope that it is not general and that you do expect to have 
those people who are in charge of installations assume full responsi- 
bility for the acts committed during the period of their command. 

Would you care to ng page on that? 

Secretary SteveNs. No; excepi that we certainly generally agree 
with that and prhanion our commanding officers to be responsible for 
their commands. 

I remember that you talked about that. I do not know that we 
have had a final rundown yet, have we, as to what might be done? 

Mr. Sikes. I have heard nothing further about it. 

Secretary Stevens. I would like to refresh my memory on those 

eet ieylar 
' Mr Srxes. I do not want this to be a blanket charge that com- 
manding officers are not held responsible for proper operation of their 
posts. But I was disturbed by the fact thet in these cases I found 
that the officers directly in charge apparently shared none of the 
respousibility for a bad job. That does not seem to make sense. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. It does not make sense, if he 
were in charge. 

I will have to refresh my memory on that one. I remember very 
well your bringing it up. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN OFFICER STRENGTH 


Mr. Sikes. | want to ask about the reductions in officer strength 
which are to accompany reductions in military personnel. Will the 
number of officers in the various grades be reduced percentagewise 
in the same proportion that the troop strength is reduced? 

Secretary Srevens. No, J do not think it does run percentagewise. 

General Youna. Not quite, sir. There are certain fixed require- 
ments in officers. However, there will be a substantial reduction, to 
approximately 10 percent of the overall Army. 

Mr. Sikes. But the reduction in the number of officers percentage- 
wise will not be as great as the reduction in the number of troops? 

General Youna. Not quite. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide for us a table showing the exact 
reduction percentagewise in the various officer grades, to compare 
with the reduction in troop strength? 
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General Youna. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 
Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


PERCENT OrricER Grape Repuction To Troop 


The programed end strength for fiscal year 1955 reflects a reduction of 243,200 
spaces below the programed end strength for fiscal year 1954, or a reduction of 
17 percent. The sable below outlines in detail the areas of reduction by grade 
for male and WAC commissioned officers and the total reduction in enlisted 
personnel. 


| | | 
Identity | June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 Reduction |Reduction 
Officers (male and WAC): Percent 

Generals . 500 450 | —50 10 
Colonels 5, 100 | 4,650 —450 9 
13, 500 13, 000 —500 4 
Majors 17, 700 17, 350 | —350 2 
Captains 32, 100 30, 000 2, 100 | 7 
First lieutenants. ani 22, 591 22, 341 —250 
Second lieutenants 22, 809 14, 309 —8, 500 37 


1, 273, 600 1, 044, 400 | | 18 


TRANSFERS TO PROPOSED AIR FORCE ENGINEERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Could I inquire there? 

Mr. Sikes. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with your officer personnel, how 
many is it contemplated will be transferred out of the Army engineers 
into the new proposed Air Force engineers? 

Secretary Stevens. That is a unit of SCARWAF. 

General Youne. That is being left up to them. The number who 
will volunteer to go along with the Air Force when they transfer, com- 
pared to those who will prefer to stay with the Army engineers, has 
not yet been determined. It will be a matter for individuals to decide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 


OFFICERS’ CLUBS AND REST HOTELS IN EUROPE 


Mr. Sixes. I was disturbed, Mr. Secretary, in Europe by what I 
considered to be an excessive number of officers’ clubs and rest hotels. 
It appeared to me our forces have altogether more than are needed. 
This leaves a bad taste in the mouths of people in Europe who badly 
need the facilities, as well as costing us more money than we can 
justify. 

: Has there been any reduction in the number of either? 

General Ripaway. It is my recollection that there has been a very 
considerable reduction from about 15 months back, and a slowing 
down now, since many of those properties, such as in the Berchtesgaden 
area, have already reverted to German control. 

Mr. Sixes. The Germans and other nationals in other countries 
need those facilities. Frankly, I think we have altogether too many. 

I would like for you also to provide for us a table showing the 
number of officers’ clubs and the number of rest hotels in the various 
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countries as of June 30, 1953; January 1, 1954; and the proposed 
number of June 30, 1954. 

(The information referred to is subsequently discussed and is pro- 
vided on p. 654.) 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIAL CATEGORY ARMY WITH THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. SHepparb. Mr. Scrivner, it may be that I misinterpreted your 
question there. Did I understand that there is a proposal in effect to 
transfer the Army engineers, or a portion thereof, to the Air Force to 
create an Engineer division in the Air Force? 

Mr. Scrivner. You never doubted for a minute they would not 
eventually do it, did you? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Scrivner. They are talking about it. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there a proposal in the present budget? 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not make much difference, so far as the 
budget is concerned. What happens is that the Air Force asks for a 
certain amount of funds with which they reimburse the Army for these 
so-called SCARWAF, special category Army with the Air Force. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. It is not exactly an Air Force 
engineer outfit, in my opinion, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be. They are getting everything else of their 
own, just as it was predicted they would. 

Mr. SuerprarD. I might suggest to my colleague that they might 
not get the money for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there has been no corresponding downturn in 
the other services. 

Secretary Stevens. Could I make just one observation, sir? 

Mr. Surely. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


Secretary Stevens. This is in respect to our ROTC program. 

Of course, with the proposed reduction in the size of the Army and 
a reduction of roughly 21,000 officers, which I think the figure is, we 
have a real problem with our ROTC units around the country. As 
you gentlemen know just as well or better than I do, that is the 
source to which the Army has to look for its second lieutenants and 
first lieutenants if, as, and when time of trouble comes. 

We are diligently working on a program to try to handle this 
situation in as fair a way as we can insofar as the youngsters them- 
selves are concerned and the institutions with which they are affiliated. 

Mr. Manon. If the chairman agrees, would it not be proper to 
place a statement in the record about it here? Then the regular sub- 
committee, with Mr. Ford and others, can go into it fully. 

Secretary Stevens. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mapr By SECRETARY OF THE ARMY TO THE House 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The program to which I referred requires a policy change by the Department 
of Defense with respect to the utilization of ROTC graduates. At this time, the 
policy requires that the military departments commission only as many of the 
ROTC graduates as can be absorbed on active duty as officers. The remainder 
will not be commissioned and will be returned to the manpower pool. 

Under the declining strength authorizations which the Army faces, it is not 
possible to absorb all or even a major part of the June 1954 graduates on active 
duty and remain within the ceilings for fiscal year 1955. Further, if a large 
number were to be ordered to duty, it would drastically upset the grade structure 
of the active army. 

I would like to point out that the June graduating class represents students 
who entered the ROTC program 4 years ago, when the size of the program was 
based on Reserve requirements. 

Since the Army is confronted with this problem of not being able to absorb all 
of the graduates on active duty as officers in fiscal year 1955, we have asked for a 
modification of the Department of Defense policy. We have proposed that all 
qualified graduates be commissioned. Within authorized officer ceilings, the 

rmy will order as many to active duty as can be absorbed. Those precluded 
from active duty because of reduced officer ceilings would be required to serve 
90 days’ active duty for training with subsequent assignment to the Ready 
Reserve, where they would be required to participate actively in the Reserve 
program for a period of 5 years. During the entire 8 years of their obligatory 
Reserve status, they would be subject to recall for an additional 21 months. 
OSD permitted the Army to include in the fiscal year 1955 budget sufficient funds 
—— implementation of this policy. 

his policy would permit the Army to meet its commitment to commission 
all of the graduates, utilize the number required for active duty and place the 
remainder in the Reserve program for possible future use. We would therefore 
be complying with the original concept of the ROTC as being the source of pro- 
duction for Reserve officers. 

This is in consonance with the congressional intent expressed in section 233 (b) 
(2) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. The Army would, in effect, be 
placing nonprior service officers in the Reserve who had completed branch school- 
ing in the 90 days’ active duty for training period. These people would be 
immediately available for recall in any emergency. 

Our request for a policy change is now being considered by the Department 
of Defense. Some changes may be directed by OSD in view of previous actions 
taken by the other departments. Details of our proposals and any changes made 
by the Department of Defense can be discussed with Mr. Ford by my representa- 
tives at a later date. 


Mr. Scrivner. Much the same problem was run into a year or so 
ago with the Air Force ROTC. It was then recognized, as it must be 
recognized now, that the ROTC program as we set it up was never 
contemplated to operate at the same time that you are operating a 
draft system. The peacetime program was never contemplated to be 
running ROTC units at the same time you were drafting men for 
military service. 

That is where the complication comes in, and not in any reduction. 
It is the mere fact that you have a situation where the ROTC students 
have been deferred from selective service so that they might go ahead 
with their schooling and are not subject to selective service, while 
at the same time millions of other young Americans are called into 
active military service. 

It was not set up with that ever being in its purview at all. It 
was set up with the idea that in time in peace you would have these 
Reserve officers who would be trained, and then when the emergency 
came they would go into the service along with everybody else. At 
a time, theoretically, at least, your ROTC training would die on 
the vine. 
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Secretary Stevens. Well, that did not happen, no matter what the 
original conception was. 
Mr. Scrivner. I know it did not happen. That is why there has to 
ean adjustment made. 
Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the figure 
that Mr. Sheppard was given of $10,074 million, can somebody tell us 
or put in the record the amount of unobligated funds that were 
estimated to be available at that time? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Honnen. I do not have those figures here, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would say that we considered a carrying over of all our un- 
obligated moneys at the end of this current year. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtu. I assumed that. I would like to know what 
the estimate was at the time. Can you furnish that when you revise 
your remarks? 

General HonneEN. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The unobligated balance estimated to be brought forward into fiscal year 1955 
at that time was $12,785 million. 


AIR AND NAVAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you have quite naturally been defending 
the Army’s budget. Was consideration given to the need for air and 
naval support in the presentation you have made today? 

General Rinaway. It was accorded full consideration. I should 
dislike very much being a field commander against our potential 
enemy of today, without a very powerful air support, and without 
the Navy to keep the sea lines of communication open for our rein- 
forcement and support. There is an unquestioned need for increases 
in air, and I think that the present Defense Department budget 
provides for that. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. If there are no other questions we thank you, 
Mr. Secretary, and we thank you, General. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 
GERALD R. FORD, Jr., Michigan, Chairman 
EDWARD T. MILLER, Maryland ROBERT L. F. SIKES, Florida 


Tuerspay, Frsruary 23, 1954. 
Lone Rance PLANNING or THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE H. RODERICK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

LT. GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Assistant Secretary of the Army 
George H. Roderick, Assistant Secretary for Financial Management, 
as well as Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of Staff, Major 
Gen. George Honnen, budget officer, and other members of the staff. 

Secretary Roderick, if you have any comments before the statement 
by General Lemnitzer, we would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Ropertcx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Robert 
King, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army and I, came along to 
offer any services of our office that we can during any of these hearings. 

Other than that, we are onlookers for the occasion. 

Mr. Forp. From time to time we will probably have some reason to 
get in touch with your office, and any time you wish to be here you are 
more than welcome to come, both you and Mr. King. 

General Lemnitzer, I think the committee is most interested in any 
testimony which you can give us with reference to the long-range plan 
of the Army. 

We fully realize that all, or most of your statement should be off 
the record. If anything is placed on the record which you subse- 
quently feel should be deleted, you have full authority to do so, and 
if it would make it easier for you to proceed without any notes being 
taken, we shall be glad to follow that procedure. 

I understand you do have an initial statement that can be on the 
record, and then you may proceed entirely off the record. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL LEMNITZER 


General Lemnrrzer. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to 
talk to the committee and lay out our procedures and processes for 
planning, because I recognize that the work that you are engaged in 
stems directly from those plans. 

Like all military units, we have to plan ahead, whether it is a 
battalion in the field or in training, which require only weeks or 
months of advance planning, but the larger the units you get into, 
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the farther ahead you plan. Therefore, at the Department of the 
Army level, we have to look ahead to long-range planning. 

I did not want to bring up any complicated charts, but I thought 
it might be useful to you if I showed you a chart on advance Army 
planning, which fits into governmental planning. 

Army plans still, of course, stem from basically the threat that 
confronts this country. That threat, in turn, has an influence on 
the national policies as developed by the National Security Council. 
That, in turn, insofar as it is applicable to the Department of Defense, 
affects the Joint Chiefs of Staff planning, and the Chief of Staff of 
the Army is one of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have distributed these charts, and I will try to explain one step. 

This is a chart which shows how planning starts, and the period 
to which we are looking ahead. 

If you will look up at the second line, you will see the Army long- 
range strategic estimate, and it shows the Army, in its own area, in- 
terpreting National Security Council policy; Joint Chiefs of Staff 
policy, and any policies or plans within the Government participating 
in joint long-range strategic estimates, which is the top line. 

We are in that period right now. I am using this as an example 
to show you where we are in the planning now. 

That same cycle took place a considerable period of time ago—that 
long-range strategic estimate—which is the top line, resulting in a 
long-range estimate which is the fourth line, and we are developing 
a mid-range estimate that will result in a joint strategic objective plan. 
That is the third line. 

There is a plan upon which we base Army plans, because we are 
one of the three armed services that are involved not only in pre- 
paring those plans, but in carrying them out, if they have to be 
carried out. 

You will note that the area we are in right now with regard to 
joint strategic objectives planning is that we are in the course of 
preparation, but the plan deals with the years 1958 through 1961. 

0, we are looking a considerable distance ahead. 

The layout of the programs and the budget stemming from this 
cycle is shown by the arrows, and I think it is perfectly clear that 
we are at the present time, 1954, in the middle of the fiscal year 
1954, really looking at the preparation of plans that cover the budget 
for 1957 at the present time. 

Within the Army we have programs which we are able to de- 
velop. Each program has an ihoe who is primarily responsible for 
it. It relates to what we are trying to do, and it gives us a means 
of looking at results to see whether we are achieving our objective, 
or whether we are not. 

Just by way of information, I would like to show you, several years 
ago, how our primary programs were related to budget appropria- 
tion, and I think you will see that they were rather complicated, and 
that a great amount of development has been done in the last couple 
of years. 

ou can see all of the crosslines there indicating the relationship 
of our primary programs with budgetary programs. 

This is what you have this year and I think you can see that there 
has been a considerable smoothing out of those interlocking lines 
which you saw in the previous case. 
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I think it makes for simplification on your side, as well as on 
our side. 

There is some little distance to go yet, but I believe we have made 
considerable progress in this field. 

Mr. Forp. I am not quite sure, as to when this first chart was 
prepared. 

Is that the procedure heretofore, and the second chart is the pro- 
cedure at the present time? 

General Lemnirzer. This is based on a special regulation which 
was prepared in 1952. 1952 is about the time we are talking about 
there, and I just wanted to show you to indicate that we are working 
hard at simplifying our budgetary and programing processes, ond 
we neuer that we have made a considerable amount of progress 
in that. 

Mr. Sixes. I cannot see how you could prepare a budget in 1955 
and overlook interlocking requirements for that budget, any more 
than you could prepare one in 1952 and ignore interlocking require- 
ments for a budget. 

You still have to think about troop transportation, troop clothing, 
troop food, civilian personnel requirements, and so forth, just as you 
did then. 

Perhaps, I do not understand the purpose of the chart. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, if we will take the 1952 chart, in regard 
to military personnel, parts of the budget showed up in pay of the 
Army; part of it showed up in travel of the Army; part of it showed 
up in Armywide services, medical care, recruiting, and so on. 

Now, our programs are tied to the military personnel program 
directly, and as far as interlocking is concerned, it is all together. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand that. 

General Lemnirzer. We have to cover the entire waterfront. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is this simply a different method of budgeting? 

Mr. Mitirr. This is the way it appears in the budget, rather than 
the way it was arrived at. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. This new method of setting up a budget is the one 
which was approved for use some 2 or 3 years ago; is that right? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right; yes, sir. 

Now, going on from there, our programs and our plans, of course, 
are based on troops in the field, commitments which they have in cer- 
tain areas, and commitments that have been made by this Government. 
and strategic plans. Here, I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. On behalf of the committee, we are certainly pleased 
to have you come up and give us this information, General Lemnitzer. 
It has been very do “leet and very beneficial in every respect. 


General Lemnirzer. If in the course of the hearings there are any 
aspects of the plans that you would want further information on, 
would be very happy to come up any time. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 
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Fepruary 23, 1954. 
SumMary or ArMy Bupcer ror 1955 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 

BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 

coL. R. A. KOCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The next order of business is a summary of the Army 
budget by General Honnen. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; I have no prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I would like at this time to offer as my statement our document The 
Army Budget in Brief, and respectfully request that it be inserted 
into the record. 

Present with me are the principal budget program directors General 
Colglazier and General Powell, and they, along with myself, will 
endeavor to answer any of the detailed questions which you may have 
relative to that document. 

You will note that the document itself is in three parts. 

Section 1 covers a summary of the Army program for 1955; section 
2 covers the budgetary aspects to support the program, and secton 3 
is a very brief and, perhaps, rather sketchy financial statement in- 
dieating our authorizations for money, our obligations, and our ex- 
penditures, from July 1, 1950, through June 30, 1955. 

You will recall that at a meeting of the full committee the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff both appeared and outlined to 
the committee the major policy and program considerations involved 
in the preparation of this budget. 

Our purpose today is to begin or initiate the detailed justifications 
which support those considerations as outlined by the Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff. 

However, I am sure that I will be with you for several days in the 
future, and if you have not had time to peruse this document, we 
will be glad to answer any questions now, or during the course of 
the hearings later on. 

Mr. Forp. In light of the fact that this booklet is available, would 
it not be wise to just include in the record the very good charts and 
graphs? 
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General Honnen. Yes, sir. Our purpose, of course, in the prepa- 
ration of this, was to give a rather brief and comprehensive picture 
of the overall budget, and it would afford the members a pattern of 
continuity as you go through the various segments of the budget, 
that is, referring back to the document and seeing how the smaller seg- 
ment fits into the overall picture. 

Mr. Murr. I think it is a very fine way of presenting the authori- 
zations, and it would be a very good thing to have this available if it 
does not go in the record—to have it available for those who would 
be looking at the record. 

I certainly think it is a very fine idea to put it up in this form. 

General Honnen. We have found it to be a very useful reference 
source, particularly with our commanders, and our estimating agen- 
cies. It gives them a picture of how their segment fits into the overall, 
and gives them an awareness, too, of the entire Army budget—that is, 
the one we are requesting. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary OF THE ARMy Boupcet, Fiscau YEAR 1955 


Direct obligations 
{In millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Appropriation title 1953, 1954, 1955, 

actual estimate estimate 
5, 209 4, 544 4, 211 
Maintenance and operations, Army_._...-.- 4, 685 3, 532 | 3, 317 
Procurement and production, Army--_._.. 2, 421 1, 720 1, 950 
Research and development, Army --. Be 400 413 | 355 
Military cor: :truction, Army Reserve forces__. 14 27 | 28 
National Guard, Army 167 202 | 219 
Army Reserve personnel requirements... ------- 77 78 | 90 
Other appropriations. ...................-.-.--. 75 13 | 5 
Total, direct obligations. - . - aig 13, 048 10, 529 10, 175 

—189 +2, 408 —1, 
Appropriation or estimate. ........------..-- é 12, 859 | 12, 987 8, 211 

Military strength 
[In thousands] 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
53, 1954, 1955, 

actual estimate estimate 
1, 506.0 1, 533. 3 1, 407.2 
eee 1, 533. 3 1, 407.2 1, 164.0 


q 

j 
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Financial position—obligations (general appropriations only) actual and projected 
: available funds and obligations 


[In millions} 


AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Unobligated balance brought forward July 1, 1950__------.---------- $117 
Realized from appropriations: 

Fiscal year 13, 125 

900 

Budget estimates, fiscal year 8, 211 
Reimbursements and net transfers: 

Actual to fiseal year 1951-53 appropriations.....-.---- $1, 85! 

Estimated to fiscal year 1954-55 appropriations - - - -- -- - 2, 092 


3, 950 


Actual: ! 


Fiscal year 1951__------ __ $17, 659 
Wistel yoor _. 20, 902 
— 52, 756 
Estimated: 
Fiseal vear 1955 11, 431 


Expired obligational authority: 


Actual fiscal year 1051-—fiscal year 1953 1 389 
Estimated fiscal vear 1954-fiscal year 1, 133 
1, 522 
Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1955 2,703 
: ‘As of the close of each fiscal year. Suosequent obligation adjustments in expired accounts are not 
reflected. 


i 
OBLIGATIONS 
~- ‘ 
3 \ 
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Financial position—Fund availability compared with expenditures, general and 
special appropriations, and revolving funds 


{In millions] 


FUND AVAILABILITY 


Realized from general appropriations: 
— 66, 990 
Transfers, special accounts, and other cash budgetary adjust- 
ments: 
Actual, fiscal year 1949-fiscal year 1953__________------- $495 
Estimated, fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955__._____-- — 421 . 
4 
EXPENDITURES 
Actual: 
Estimated: ———_ 39, 551 
Lapsed fund availability: —— 24, 520 
Actual, through June 30, 1953____--- 251 
Estimated, to June 30, 1, 989 
2, 240 
Estimated unexpended cash balance, June 30, 1955_-------------.__- 11, 431 


! Includes $80 million against ‘‘Civilian relief in Korea.” 
2 Includes $40 million against ‘Civilian relief in Korea.” To be transferred to “‘Civil functions.” 


All data above based upon standard Form 133 reports. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


41 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


BILLION 
$6 


FY 1954 FY 1955 
ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 


FY 1953 
ACTUAL 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


BUDGET BILLION DOLLARS 
PROGRAMS I 2 


PAY & 
ALLOWANCES 


INDIVIDUAL 
CLOTHING 


SUBSISTENCE 
IN KIND 


MOVEMENTS, 
PERMANENT 
CHANGE OF 
STATION 


OTHER COSTS 


FINANCING: ALL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY $4,21!,300,000 


| 

| 3 4 
EEE 
| FY 1953 

FY 1954 

—=FY 1955 
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MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS, ARMY 


33 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


BILLION 
$6 


FY 1953 FY 1954 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE 


DIRECT OBLIGATI 

BUDGET 

PROGRAM 0 
COMMAND & MGMT 
EVALUATION SYSTEM 
TRAINING 
SUPPLIES & MINOR EQUIP. 
PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 
SUPPLY DISTRIB & MAINT 
ARMY RESERVE & ROTC 
JOINT PROJECTS 
ARMY - WIDE SERVICES (ADMIN) 
ARMY - WIDE SERVICES (LOG) 
ARMY - WIDE SERVICES (COMPT) 
MEDICAL CARE 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
OTHER OPERATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


MILLION DOLLARS 
500 


FY 1955 
ESTIMATE 


ONS 


1000 


FINANCING: ALL NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUT 


HORITY $3, 316,600, COO 


1500 


|| 
| 
1953 
FY 1954 
1955 
INSTALLATION SUPPORT SVCS (A) 
INSTALLATION SUPPORT SVC (LOG) 
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PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION, ARMY 


19 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


BILLIONS 
$3 
2 
1 
0 
FY 1953 FY 1954 FY 1955 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 


BUDGET 
PROGRAMS 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


AMMUNITION & 
GUIDED MISSILES 


INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


BILLION DOLLARS 
0 ! 2 3 


FINANCING: AVAILABLE FROM PRIOR YEARS $1,950,000, 000 


8 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY NONE 


—=FY 1953 
—FY 
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RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT. ARMY | 


3.5 PERCENT OF THE FY I955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLION 
$400 


200 

0 
FY 53 FY 54 FY 55 
ACTUAL EST EST ' 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
BUDGET MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
PROGRAMS 0 60 120 180 


MATERIEL 


ATOMIC, BIOLOG & CHEM 
WARFARE 


PERSONNEL, INTELLIGENCE 
& PLANNING 


LAND COMBAT OPERATIONS 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


DIRECT SUPPORT COSTS 


FINANCING: NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY $355,000,000 


|| 

AIR DEFENSE OPERATIONS Pama 

AIRBORNE , AMPHIB, & SUPPLY i 

_-FY 1953 

FY 1955 

BOARDS 
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Strength of the Army Reserve components (pay status, fiscal year 1955) 


Average, fiscal year 1955 
Actual strength, June 30, 1953 
Army National Guard: 
Beginning, July 1, 1954 
Ending, June 30,1955. 
Average, fiscal year 1955___- 
Actual strength, June 30, 1953 


1 Includes warrant officers. 


| 
| Total Officer ! Enlisted 
48, 930 99, 000 
77, 930 124 000 
73, 430 111, 500 
(46, 547) (70, 776) 
32, 500 
200 
32, 850 
(28, 406) 


Army ROTC, fiscal year 1955 (school year 1 954-55) 


Number of 


| Beginning | 
} | schools and 


enrollment school systems 
147, 450 268 

(112, 000) 

(35, 450) 
60, 000 


a 
Reserve: 
Ending, June 30, 1955 
$ 
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ARMY RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


0.9 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLIONS 
$100 


50 


FY 1953 FY 1954 FY 1955 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
BUDGET PROJECT 0 20 40 60 


80 


—=—FY 1953 
—=FY 1954 
—FY 1955 


SUBSISTENCE 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING B@ 


TRAVEL 


OTHER COSTS 


FINANCING: NOW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY $90,000,000 


y 
= 
j 
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WATIONAL GUARD. ARMY 


2.1 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLIONS 
300 


FY 1953 FY 1954 FY 1955 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
50 75 


BUDGET PROGRAM 0 25 100 125 


COMMAND & 
MANAGEMENT 


TRAINING 
MATERIEL 


SUPPLIES & REPAIR 
PARTS 


SERVICES. INCL. 


MAINTENANCE 


FINANCING: NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY $218,530,000 


A 
| 
200 
100 
0 
FY 1953 
FY 1955 
/ 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE 
FORCES 


0.3 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
MILLIONS 
$30 


FY 1953 FY 1954 FY 1955 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLION DOLLARS 
BUDGET 
PROGRAM 0 5 10 15 20 25 
NATIONAL GUARD 
CONSTRUCTION 


U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
CONSTRUCTION 


FINANCING: AVAILABLE FROM PRIOR YEARS $13,198,000 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY _ 15,000,000 


$28,198,000 
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OTHER ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 


0.05 PERCENT OF THE FY 1955 ARMY BUDGET 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


MILLIONS 
$80 
a 
FY 1953 FY 1954 FY 1955 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
APPROPRIATION MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
TITLE 0 3 8 12 
O&M. 
ALASKA COMM SYSTEM —=FY 1955 FY TS 54 
PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
fe) 25 50 75 
ARMY STOCK FUND 
FINANCING: AVAILABLE AUTHORIZATIONS 54,000 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 4,570,000 
$4,624,000 
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CoMParIsoNn OF 1953 anp 1954 Appropriations 1955 Estrmares 


Mr. Forp. I think at this point we ought to have page 1 of the justifi- 
cations inserted in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of amounts appropriated in fiscal years 1953 and 1954 with request for 
appropriation in fiscal year 1955 as submitted to Congress 


. Actual, fiseal Estimate, Estimate, 
Appropriation title year 1953 —_| fiscal year 1954 | fiscal year 1955 
Military personnel, Army __-.---.---- Se $4, 410, 000, 000 | $4, 708, 859,000 | $4, 211, 300, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army___-..-..--..----.---| ! 4, 950, 400,000 | 4, 343, 000, 3, 316, 600, 000 
Procarement and production, Army 2, 736, 000,000 | 3, 224, 633,000 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces... ..------ 20, 000, 000 9, 094, 000 15, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements _...............-------- 73, 000, 000 , 500, 000 90, 000, 000 
OE EE 153, 300, 000 210, 035, 000 218, 530, 000 
Research and development, Army...-.-..---.-------.-- 440, 000, 000 345, 000, 000 355, 000, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice nies atten ao 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication 
4, 700, 000 11, 185, 000 4, 470, 000 
Total, excluding Military construction, Army 
and Construction, Alaska communication 
system. 12,857, 500,000 | 12, 937,406,000 | 8, 211, 000, 000 
Military construction, Army....... 
Construction, Alaska communication system 1, 400, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate.............--...- 13, 444, 410, 000 | 12, 937, 406, 000 8, 211, 000, 000 


! Includes $618 million appropriated under the urgent deficiency, 1952. 


OBLIGATIONS 


There are several questions which I think will tie into this presenta- 
tion on page 1 of the justifications. 

First, what are the total Army obligations in fiscal year 1954 up to 
and through December 31, 1953 ? 

Colonel Kocu. The total is $4,419,319,235. That is the gross obliga- 
tions through December 31, 1953. 

That is the unexpired funds, and it is gross—it is not net. It 
includes civilian relief in Korea and reimbursements. 

Mr. Forp. Those are the obligations between July 1, 1953, and 
December 31, 1953 ? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What are the present estimates of obligations up through 
June 30, 1954? 

General Honnen. I have it here. We plan, Mr. Chairman, to carry 
through our program to obligate $11,104,124,272. This represents our 
estimated agp" for fiscal year 1954 as of this date. 

Mr. Forp. Your net rate of obligations in the last 6 months, then, 
will be substantially greater than your rate during the first 6 months? 

General Honnen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your figure of $4.4 billion for the first 6 months, was that 
the net or the gross ? 

Colonel Kocu. That is the gross. 
in there. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the rather substantial increase 
in obligation rate in the second half of the fiscal year ? 

General Honnen. Well, sir, it is true in the history of the appro- 
priations of the Department of the Army that the first quarter is 


There are some reimbursements 


j 
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normally very slow because the planning must be tied into the money 
appropriated, and it takes time thereafter before the money can be put 
into the form of obligations. 

Then, too, we have held back considerably on most of our obliga- 
tions for the first 6 months to get a picture of where we were going in 
the way of expenditures. We now feel that we have that picture, or 
will have it ready soon, as a result of our complete examination of one 
of our large appropriations, namely, procurement and production. 
Hence, we do expect to accelerate our obligation rate between now 
and the end of the fiscal year, 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Forp. What are the present estimates of unobligated balances 
as of June 30, 1954, that is being carried forward ? 

Colonel Kocn. That is $4,816,343,979. 

Mr. Forp. That is the amount that will be carried over and will be 
available in fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Kocn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is the net amount that will lapse? 

Colonel Kocu. I can tell you the net amount that has lapsed, but I 
cannot project and say what will lapse until we find out exactly what 
our obligations are at the end of this year. 

Mr. Forv. We have a summary statement here which shows the 
balances available in subsequent years to be $4,110,241,807. Do you 
have any means of reconciling that, offhand ? 

Mr. Mutter. Is that an estimate? 

Mr. Forp. I suppose both of them are estimates. 

General Honnen. The footnote at the bottom of that schedule, sir, 
indicates that it excludes military construction, Army, and construc- 
tion, Alaska Communications System. So, if you exclude those items 
from your $4.8 billion your net would be $4.1 billion, as indicated on 
that schedule. 

Mr. Forp. In other -words, the figure you gave included military 
construction and other items? 

General Honnen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated unexpended balance as of June 
30, 1954? 

General Honnen. $14.2 billion, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a comparable figure to your $4.8 billion, or does 
that delete these other items? 

General Honnen. No; that is the unexpended balance, including the 
unliquidated obligations, plus our unobligated monies. 

Mr. Forp. Do those other figures include military construction ? 

General Honnen. They do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So, it isa comparable figure to the $4.8 billion, then ? 

General HonnEN. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Forp. Will all of the $14.2 billion carryover into fisal year 1956? 

General Honnen. No. 

May I go off the record a moment on this? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. Would all of the $14.2 billion carryover into fiscal year 
1956? 

General Honnen. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Miuier. I think what the chairman means is would it be avail- 
able for expenditure during the year, if you need it, or would any 
of at Tagen Is that not what you are trying to ascertain, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Honnen. The unexpended money, sir, as of June 30, 1954, 
which is $14.2 billion, will come down to $11.4 billion on June 30, 1955, 
according to our estimates. 

Of course, that $14.2 billion which we start fiscal year 1955 with 
will have plowed into it the new appropriation that we are asking for 
in the way of new obligational authority in the amount of $8.2 billion. 
We plan to pay out of that during the year—well, we know we will 
pay out $10.2 billion, because we have that as a ceiling. Hence, our 
unexpended balance at the end of 1955 will be $11.4 billion. 

Mr. Forp. The total money available for obligation in fiscal year 
1955 will be $14.2 billion, plus $8.2 billion ? 

General Honnen. No, sir; not for obligation. I think you could 
really call it “expenditure availability,” which is the sum of those two. 

Mr. Forp. Which is $22.4 billion ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What would be your anticipated unobligated amount 
as of June 30, 1955? 

General HonNEN. It would be $2,703,491,979 to be carried over into 
1956. 

Mr. Forp. That figure includes military construction ? 

General Honnen. That includes everything; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the net amount ? 

General Honnen. Without the military construction ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Honnen. I can break that out. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any estimate of how much will carryover 
into 1956 fiscal year ? 

General Honnen. This is the amount of carryover into 1956 which 
is the $2.7 billion. 

Mr. Forp. That is the $2.7 billion ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going to have the same amount 
carried over that you ended up with, and no lapses? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Forpv. What will be the unexpended balance as of June 30, 
1955? Will that be $11.4 billion ? 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If you receive the $8.2 billion, that means that in fiscal 
year 1955, the total will be $22.4 billion, and how much will carry 
over into 1956? 

General Honnen. How much of that $11.4 billion will be available 
for expenditure, of which $2.7 billion will be available for obligation. 

Mr. Forp. That is your $2.7 billion? 


= 
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General Honnen. Yes, sir. 
Colonel Kocu. We will break that out. At the moment it is $2.237 
billion. Did you want that, Mr. Chairman, less construction ? 
Mr. Forp. | think we ought to have the figure on that. 
Colonel Kocn. That is $2,237,589,807. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
eneral HonneN. We will put back in the “Military construction, 
Army Reserve,” this $9,400,000 figure. 
Mr. Forp. That makes the difference? 
General Honnen. Yes, sir. I took out both of them. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Forp. For the record, at this point, we should have a chart 
along the lines of the one I have shown you, and make sure that your 
figures jibe with those. 

That chart was submitted to the committee by the Defense Depart- 
ment. If there is any variation, you might make a footnote on it. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Amounts available for obligation 


| Actual, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 
Appropriation or estimate $12, 787, 500,000 | $12, 987, 406, 000 $8, 211, 000, 000 
Transfers (net) +361, 166, 787 —170, 425,000 }...-.--. - 
Balance available in prior year-. — 250, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available ___- 1, 663, 559, 907 1, 815, 551, 527 4, 110, 241, 807 
Recovery cf prior year o Jligations 3 800, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 31, 750,000 | 187, 500, 000 187, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from other agencies___- 1, 228, 862, 691 965, 912, 600 918, 635, 000 
Total available for ooligation | 15, 822, 839, 385 16, 535, 944, 527 13, 527,376, 807 
Balance available in subsequent | —1,815,551,527 | —4, 110,241,807 —2, 246, 989, 807 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. —320, 341, 851 | 1, 133, 504, 250 ; 
Obligations incurred. 13, 686, 946,007 | 11, 292, 198, 470 11, 280, 387, 000 
Comparative transfers: 
Net transfers between agencies —11, 425, 640 | +186, 803 
Local currency operations, Japan ‘ +113, 268, 281 | 
Goods and services provided by Federal | 
Republic of Germany and Berlin magistrate +417, 683, 786 | +389, 043, 622 ae 
Total obligations 14, 206, 472, 434 | 11, 681, 428, 895 11, 280, 387, 000 


Note.— Excludes military construction, Army, construction, Alaska communication system, and civilian 
relief in Korea. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 45 of the military budget there is a line entitled 
“Recovery of Prior Year Obligations.” 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain what that is, General Honnen? 

General Honnen. They are really deobligations of money—money 
that has been placed on contracts and then a reexamination of the 
contract, with a view to reducing the size of the production base, 
which causes a reexamination of the contract, with a view to cutting it 
back. Hence, you cut back your deobligated moneys which have al- 
ready been placed on the contract. We hope by that means to recover 
$100,000 sailtion during fiscal year 1955 by that process. 
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Mr. Forp. This is money which you have received previously ? 

General Honnen. We have it allotted against contracts now, and 
we hope to deobligate it during that year in that amount. 

I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, that that is an estimate, of 
course. We may miss that a little, or we may exceed it, but that is 
our best estimate at this time. 

Mr. Forp. What is your record so far during fiscal year 1954? Does 
: compare favorable with the $800 million figure which you have 
there? 

General Honnen. Do you have our record of deobligations for this 

year ? 
‘ General Coreiazer. I can speak from memory, to some extent, on 
that, Mr. Ford. 

The rescheduling that we are now doing is just beginning to develop 
the deobligations in sizable amounts. My estimate is, based on infor- 
mation now available, that it will approach the $800 million figure. 

Mr. Forp. When was the $800 million figure set? Three or four 
months ago? 

General Coreiazer. I believe in December, sir. 


SIZE OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea, General Honnen, what the Army 
budget might be for fiscal year 1956, assuming that our situation is no 
different from what it is at the present time ¢ 

General Honnen. Well, sir, that is a bit of a tough one, but if our 
strength remains the same, I think the size of the budget would be 
dependent upon the amount of money we were authorized to put into 
the procurement field. In most of our appropriations the amounts can 
be pretty well determined. That is, they are based on strength and 
deployments, so that if we know our strength, we can pretty well fig- 
ure out 2 years in advance what our approximate budget would be in 
“Military Personnel, Army”; “Maintenance and Operations, Army.” 
We know the strength of the National Guard, and the Reserve forces, 
and we can figure out a rough flash estimate of what that would cost. 

So, to try to generalize on that question, I would say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that our budget for 1956 woul be in the area of about the same 
magnitude as 1955, less procurement and production. 

Mr. Forp. Any sizable variation would depend upon the amount of 
money requested for production and for procurement ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any direct correlation or relationship between 
the size of the Army and your maintenance and operations request ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; a considerable relationship. For in- 
stance, take your medical care program, in maintenance and operation 
it is largely dependent on strength for its computation. 

Now, there are other programs in there also that strength affects 
directly, such as communications and transportation, 


COMPARATIVE RATIO BETWEEN STRENGTH AND “MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATIONS” APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Forp. Have we ever had worked out any comparative ratio 
one year to another between strength and maintenance and operatiens? 
General Honnen. To my knowledge, sir, that has never been de- 
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veloped, but I think the Army could develop that sort of information. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to have that over a period of 3 or 4 
years, if only for the information of the committee, and include it 
in the record. 

General Honnen. That is, related to strength ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Comparative ratio between strength of the Army and the appropriation 
maintenance and operations, Army 


Per man-year 


The appropriation, “Maintenance and Operations, Army,’ is the housekeeper 
for the United States Army plant. The major part of it is related to the Army 
standard of living and operating. A small portion of the items in the appro- 
priation are for the direct care and protection of the individual soldier. There- 
fore, only these items are calculated on a man-year basis. Examples are: 
the medical care program and certain types of organizational clothing and equip- 
ment which protect the individual soldier. None of the rest of the appropriation 
is directly related to the strength of the Army. It is based rather on the numbers 
of such items as installations, building, storage facilities, vehicles operated and 
maintained, tons of supplies received, stored and issued; and organizations in 
being. 

The size of the Army plant shrinks and expands gradually and deliberately 
with the size and missions of the Army. Its magnitude precludes any exact and 
immediate synchronization to rapid changes in Army strength. 


CHARGES FOR SERVICES RENDERED 


Last year, the committee indicated that we thought it would be 
wise to make some minimum charges for certain services rendered by 
the Department of the Army. 

We were thinking, particularly, at that time of the issuance of 
duplicate discharge papers. 

What has been done along that line? 

General HonNen. The implementing instructions have been issued 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and I believe, sir, although I am not 
sure of this, that they are governmentwide, but I know they are 
servicewide in the case of the Army. 

The Army is presently developing their regulations to implement 
the Bureau of the Budget instructions, and I believe, perhaps, Gen- 
eral Powell, could be more specific as to when the regulation could be 
expected. 

General Powe... I cannot give you a specific date, but I will get 
that and insert it in the record, if you like, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you have any information as to the contemplated cost 
for the one that I mentioned, or any others that would be charged for 
the service rendered, it might be helpful to have that in the record 
also, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


On 23 January 1954, the Bureau of the Budget issued Circular A-28 which 
directs Government agencies to charge for such services as issuing duplicate 
discharge certificates. The Department of the Army survey of all such services 
will be completed March 15. Recommendation will then be submitted to the 
Department of Defense; and after Department of Defense issues a coordinated 
directive, it will take at least 30 days to put the system into operation. The 
Adjutant General has already initiated a survey of the items within its responsi- 
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bility and has met informally with the Air Force and Navy. We can furnish to 
the committee at a later date an estimate of the cost of the services mentioned 
and what our charges would be. 

Mr. Mitzer. General Honnen, I do not suppose this sudden charge 
that the Corps of Engineers is putting on for docks, nets, and so forth, 
is related to our committee’s jurisdiction ; is it? 

General Honnen. No, sir; it would fall within the civil functions 
area, I believe, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. It deals with the district engineers, and we do not con- 
sider that part of the budget in this section ? 

General Honnen. You do not; no, sir. 

However, they are submitting a report, I believe, based on the ques- 
tion which you had asked in the full committee meeting. 

Mr. Miter. It is having a rather serious impact, because in effect 
it is a little different thing from what we were discussing in this 
committee where if a person loses a paper they should pay the cost 
for getting a duplicate. This license fee is having the effect in some 
quarters of putting a new tax on an industry, and there has been a 
great deal of complaint about it. But, I will not take more time 
here, since it comes under the civil functions portion of the budget, 
rather than under our part of the budget. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you that what we had in mind had very little, 
if any, relationship to what I think they are doing insofar as the 
Corps of Engineers is concerned. 

Mr. Miuxer. [I wanted to make sure that that policy was not adopted 
as a result of our discussion in this committee last vear, beenuse 1 am 
afraid it is going to have serious repercussions. | will not attempt 
to talk about it here, because it is not the appropriate place to dis- 
cuss it. 

General Honnen. Did vou receive the report from the Secretary / 

Mr. Mier. I received the report; ves, sir. 

General, I like this Army budget brief, and I want to have a chance 
to study it. 

CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


We were given to understand in earlier hearings that a complete 
study was being made at the present time, and a report would be made 
very shortly to the Department of Defense, I believe, or to the Army, 
contemplating a new policy with respect to civilian components, but 
that study had not vet been made. 

Is there anything in this budget proposal that would carry any 
changes of the policy as it has been in force for the last several months ? 

General Powreii. The answer is “No, sir.” 

The current study of a revitalization of the Reserve components of 
the Army is being conducted, as you know, by an ad hoe committee 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, at which all of the uniformed 
services, including the Coast Guard, are represented. 

That study is to be completed and turned over to the Secretary of 
Defense in time for him, as I understand it, to make recommendations 
to the President by the first of April. 

The present active Army strengths and the present Reserve com- 
yonent strengths contained in the budget before you were computed 
vefore a directive was issued for a restudy of our Reserve program 
concept. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, the figures we have in the budget are 
based on a continuation of the present Reserve program ¢ 

General Powe.u. That is correct. 

I would like to add one word of caution: Even though we were 

able to devise a far-reaching reorganization of the Reserve structure, 
it could not be done overnight, and certainly would take at least a 
year to make any progress. 
* Mr. Mitzer. That is the point. There was some indication, and I 
think Secretary Wilson told us, that there was about $100 million more 
in this program than there had been for the civilian components in 
the previous budget, and he indicated that because of the reduced 
manpower in the Regular Establishment, it was the intention to build 
up greater strength mn the Reserve components. 

Where does that $100 mililon fit in? 

General Powe... The $100 million is generated by the expectation 
of larger participation. We know that as we release more men from 
the active Army—speaking from the Army side only—that we do pick 
up inereased participation in both the National Guard and the 
Reserves. 

We are doing several things to extend the interest and to improve 
the present system. 

For example, we are trying in one military district of each con- 
tinental Army a system of mobilization assignment, wherein obligated 
reservists will be given a mobilization assignment through either a 
National Guard or a Reserve unit. That does not compel them to 
participate in training. We feel that a great many of them will take 
ut interest in that program, since their home is located there. 

Mr. Sixes. Mav I interrupt you a moment / 

lf he should go into a National Guard unit, how would he be excused 
from training ¢ 

General Powen.. He will not actualh be carried on the roll. He 
will be put on a list, which the man will know, and the National 
Guard unit commander will know that upon mobilization that a cail 
of that National Guard unit into the Federal service this mobilization 
designee will be ordered to duty and assigned to that unit. 

Mr. Sixes. It is a bookkeeping assignment, then, and not a train 
ing assignment ? 

General Powein. That is correct. However, with that connection 
established, it will enable the company commander or one of his non- 
commissioned officers to call on this man, personally, and meet him 
aid present the benefits of participation to him. 

Our commanders in the Reserve components have told us many 
times that that is the most effective method of recruiting for their 
units. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if they have an assignment, even though 
it is a bookkeeping assignment, they feel that is a benefit to them in 
recruiting them for Active Reserve duty? 

General Powein. That is correct. They may make a personal con 
tact with the man, and know where he lives, and know where his 
home is, and in case of full mobilization, he will be available for con- 
tact. 

There is another great advantage to this experiment: We know 
that with the large number of reservists which we now carry out 
in the civilian population that the mere operation of manually han- 
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dling their records, and determining that they have not changed, inso- 
far as dependency or skill is concerned, that that would be a tremen- 
dous job in case of mobilization, and to bring these men to the colors 
in any large numbers would probably take up to 60 days. 

This system visualized putting the name of every reservist on an 
IBM machine record, which will be operated at the continental Army 
headquarters, or possibly at two locations within an Army area, 
as we develop it, which will permit very quick and accurate selection 
= personnel and to place them properly when they are ordered to 

uty. 

It will permit many other things, such as, for example, the plan- 
ning of a payroll system for a National Guard, or a Reserve unit, 
training, which will, in turn, cut down the number of civilian per- 
sonnel employed in a military district, or the number of administra- 
tive personnel to run that unit. 

As I say, the Secretary of the Army ordered this thing to be done 
experimentally for 6 months, or longer, to see if it will work. 

We believe it has great promise. 

Mr. Miter. Does that increase the amount of funds that are to 
be provided in this budget ? 

General Powrt.. No, sir; that will neither increase nor decrease 
the amount of funds at this stage. We believe, perhaps, that in an- 
other year, if we can implement this thing successfully, we can 
decrease the amount of funds required for clerical personnel in dis- 
trict headquarters to operate the Reserve program, by a considerable 
number. 

Mr. Sikes. What advantage is there insofar as it concerns the man 
who was not assigned to a National Guard unit ? 

Is there any advantage other than knowing where the man is? 

General Powetn. It will permit keeping his records up to date much 
more quickly, and with greater efficiency after the IBM deck is 
established. 

Mr. Sixes. Have the French, or any of the continental forces, here- 
tofore, had a system of ready mobilization which we could copy to 
advantage? 

General Powetu. I assure you that it is being studied carefully. I 
think we all look back to the continental mobilization, particularly in 
1914, as an example, where both the German and the French put 
immense armies in the field on short notice. 

Mr. Srxes. That is what I had reference to. 

General Powetx. But, we must remember that our system of gov- 
ernment is different than theirs, in that every person within their 
country is registered with the police. He carries a police identifica- 
tion card, and may not move from one town to another without report- 
ing to the police. They do not have the freedom of initiative that our 
people have. We certainly must do nothing in this country to get 
such a system, in my opinion. 

In addition, there the mobilization has the advantage of relatively 
very simple divisions. They were equipped, in the main, with a rifle, 
and a few machineguns in a regiment, or they had a machinegun 
battalion in a division. Their artillery was very simple, also. 

They had no armor; they had no radar, and no electronics. The 
cadre of those divisions were, in the main, professional full-time 
soldiers which were augmented by reserve officers to the extent possible. 
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I hope I have outlined the problem a little and, as I said, any ideas 
we have which could be based on that, we should use them. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add that I am talking on this Reserve pro- 
gram from an overall manpower viewpoint; under the present organi- 
zation of the budget, G—1 1s not the director of the Reserve program. 
However, since it is a personnel matter, I am perfectly willing to tell 
you what I know about it. 

Mr. Miter. I think it is obvious that whatever is accomplished in 
that area will have to be developed more before it can reach the budget- 
ing stage, but I cannot resist the opportunity to repeat the fact that 
I think it would be highly desirable if we could, out of this large back- 
log of trained battle experienced reservists. get 3 or 4 divisions that 
would be useful almost immediately, and it would be a great economy 
even if we had to spend some money to get them. 

General Yes, sir. 


Restrictions oN May Anp JuNeE AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sikes. Have there been any changes in the budget procedures 
which have tended to prevent excessive last-minute obligations and 
expenditures 

General Honnen. There is a restriction, Mr. Sikes, percentagewise, 
on the amount of money that can be obligated in the last 2 months of 
the fiseal year. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be advantageous to extend that to 3 months, 
or even more ? 

General Honnen. I would suggest, sir, as a military man, that we 
review the restriction if we do not get the desired results. 

Mr. Sixes. How long has it been in effect ? 

General Honnen. It started last year. 

Mr. Stxes. You mean fiscal year 1953? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the percentage that is now permitted to be 
obligated in the last 2 months ? 

Do you want to supply that for the record ? 

General Honnen. We will furnish that for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Pusiic Law 179, 83d Concress 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscat YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1954 


“Sec. 635. Not more than 20 per centum of the appropriations in this Act 
which are limited for obligation during fiscal year 1954 shall be obligated during 
the last two months of the fiscal year: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to active duty training of civilian components.” 

Mr. Sixes. This will be the second year that such a system has been 
in effect ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And by the end of this year you can tell quite well how 
it has worked ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; and my feeling is, sir, that it will have 
the results the Congress intended. 

44081—54—-9 
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Mr. Sixes. In the full subcommittee hearings Congressman Shep- 
pard referred to this as the “whack-back” budget. I do not suppose 
the Army would argue with that classification; will it ? 

General Honnen. I am not sure that I understand what “whack- 
back” is, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It has also been suggested that it could also mean “more 
bang for a buck.” 


Fepruary 23, 1954. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—1 

LT. COL. DONALD H. McGOVERN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
OAC OF §, G-1 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate Lk 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate... ................---..+-..--------- $4, 410, 000, 000 $4, 708, 859, 000 |$4, 211, 300, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Army”’ (66 Stat. 79 and 67 | 


“Army National Guard” (66 Stat. 79)....... 
“Reserve personnel requirements, Arm Stat. 79 30, 300, 000 
“Maintenance and ope rations, Air ror (67 Stat. 16)_._. 250, 000, 000 
“ Aircraft and facilities, Navy” (67 Stat. 16).............-- 20, 000, 000) __ 


“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ (67 Stat. 35, 000, 
“Civil engineering, Navy’’ (67 Stat. 15, 000, 000) 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 000! 4, 708, 859, 4, 211, 300, 000 
Balance transferred, pursuant to 66 Stat. 79, from— 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__-.-.........--..--- 31, 750, 000! 187, 500, 000 187, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from other 6, 736,948) 47, 500,000| 47, 500, 000 
Total available for obligation... .._..................... 5, 195, 936, sl 4, 943, 859, 000! 4, 446, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (av ailable for admin- | 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent years) _............-- —44, 304, 185) —142, 809, 500)... 
Obligations incurred............-..-------------+--0---- 5, 151, 632, 763| 4, 801, 049, 500| 4, 446, 300, 000 


Comparative transfer from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal Republic 


of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’’__.........-..._- 151, 577 | 
Comparative transfer to— } 
“Maintenance and operations, Army:” 
‘Military personnel, Air Force” —13, 654, 000 
5, 216, 008, 143) ‘47 779, 1 500 ri “446, 300. 000 


NOTE. aCne ue from non-Federal sources above are from the pbbebde of bie of personal 
property (40 U. S. C. 481 (e)). 
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Obligations by activ 


ities 


Description 


| 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
. Subsistence in kind 
. Movements, permanent change of 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds. 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1. Pay and allowances 
2. Individual clothing 
3. Subsistence in kind 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


. Individual clothing 
Subsistence in kind. 
Movements, permanent change of station. 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


| 


$4, 103, 117, 686 $3, 626, 660, 000 $3, 403, 902. 000 
237, 296, 654 


171, 442, 500 154, 769, 000 
452, 022, 000 405, 191, 000 
ON 282, 959, 000 
B. 722 11, 100, 000 5, 541, 000 


4, 21, 300, 000 


034 4, 544, 183, 500 


| 
000, 000 
162, 500, 000 


31, 750, 000 
25, 000, 000! 
162, 500, 000) 


Ez 31, 750, 000 187, 500, 000) 187 500, 000 


| ‘5, 209, 298, 034 if? 731, 683, 500| 4, 398, 800, 000 


| 
| 2, 546, 193 3, 529, 000 3,5 


29, 000 

237, 416) __.. 
| 2, $32, 245 42, 870, 000 42, 870, 000 
703, 682 239, 000 239, 000 
390, 57% 862, 000 862, 000 


| 
| 6," 710, 109 47, 500, 000| 47. 500, 000 


rt 216, 008, 143 4, 779, 183, 500) 4, 446, 300, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 

7 Other contractual services 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. __..........__._. 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. -- 
- 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds__-. 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 


01 Personal services: Military 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


01 Personal services: Military 
02 Travel 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


= 


Other contractual services 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate 


| 
| 


$4, 971, 910, 686/$3, 605, 376, 000) $3, 378, 412, 000 
294, 706, 845) 261, 380,200! 229, 840, 000 
44, 099, 330) 41, 280, 000} 36, 187, 000 

2, 142, 118} 1' 789, 000 1, 570, 000 


751, 784, 873 623, 314, 500} 560, 018, 000 
110, 000 109, 800} 53, 000 
| 10, 561, 000 8, 890, 000) 3, 140, 000 


} 1, 732, 300 1, 580, 000] 1, 620, 000 
| 


5,177, 047,152 543, 719, i 4, 210, 840, 000 


| 
—_ ---| 187, 500, 000) _187, 500, 000 
31,750,000} 187,500,000! 187, 500, 000 


8, 797,152) 4, 731, 219, 500) 4, 398, 340, 000 


2, 546, 193 
} 1, 094, 255 
| 3, 069, 661 


3, 529, 000) 3, 529, 000 
1, 101, 000 1, 101, 000 
42, 870, 000 42, 870, 000 


| 6, 710, 109 47, 500, 000 47, 500, 000 


5, 215, 507, 261) 4, 778, 719, 500, 4, 445, 840, 000 


500, 882 


464, 000 


460, 000 


| 
| 
— 
| 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| 
Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


SUMMARY 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: | 
0 


1 Personal services: Military............................'$4, 071. 910, 686 $3, 605, 376, 000!$3, 378, 412, 000 
02 Trave 294, 706,845) 261, 380,200! 229, 840, 000 
03 Transportation of things i 44, 099, 330) 41, 280, 000) 36, 187, 000 
07 Other contractual services... ._. i = 2, 142, 118) 1, 789, 000} 1, 570, 000 

Services performed by other agencies 500, 882 464, 000) 469, 000 
751, 784, 873 623, 314, 500| 560, 018, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _............-.-. | 110, 000 109, 800) 53, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims._.........-- 10, 561, 000 8, 890, 000) 3, 140, 000 
14 Interest | 1, 732, 300 1, 580, 000) 1, 620, 000 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds .| 5, 177, 548, 034) 4, 544, 183, 500) 4, 211, 300, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non- Federal sources. 31, 750, 000 187, 500,000; 187, 500, 000 
Total direct obligations__.___. <ecashttiicisanwdniatecd | 5, 209, 298, 034) 4, 731, 683, 500| 4, 398, 800, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | | | 
Accounts | 
01 Personal services: Military. ...................-.--- edema | 2, 546, 193, 3, 529, 000) 3, 529, 000 
02 Travel .....- 1, 094, 255| 1, 101, 000! 1, 101, 000 
| 3, 069, 661 42, 870, 000) 42, 870, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | | 
a | 6, 710, 109) 47, 500, 000 47, 500. 000 
pe Ee ee ee | 5, 216, 008, 143 4, 779, 183, 500 4, 446, 300, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year................-.-.---- | $568, 577,527 $599, 003,139) $555, 052, 639 
Obligations incurred during the year_...............---------- | 5, 151, 632, 763) 4, 801, 049, 500) 4, 446, 300, 000 
5, 720, 210, 290| 5, 400, 052, 639) 5, 001, 352, 639 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. _........-.-.--.- 25, 893, 564 oe 
38, 486, 948! 235,000,000! 235, 000, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 599, 003,139) 555,052,639) 716, 352, 639 
Total expenditures | 5,056, 826, 639, 4, 570, 000, 000) 4, 050, 000, 000 
Expenuitures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ............................ 4, 559, 609, 688 4, 145, 000, 000) 3, 670, 000, 000 


Out of prior authorizations.............------------------- 497, 216, oa 425, 000,000} | 380, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. We will turn now to the appropriation item “Military 
Personnel,” Army, and we will insert at this point in the record pages 
5 and 6 of the detailed justifications. 

(Editor’s note: The matter which follows reflects changes from 
the President’s original budget submission regarding numbers of 
military officers on duty as discussed beginning on p. 182.) 
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ery of direct obligations by activity 


Activ- Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
ity Title fiscal year fiscal year fiscal vear 
No. 1953 1954 1955 
1000 | Pay and allowances of military personne]__.- $4, 134, 867, 686 | $3, 626, 60,090 | $3, 403, 902, 000 

Separation travel to ‘ Movements, PCS” —31, 207, 000 21, 284, 000 —28, 490. 000 
| Comn tutation of Rations to ‘“Subsist- 
} ence” } —86, 264, 879 —86, 659, 000 —77, 962, 000 
} Citizens outer clothing to “OtLer Costs” 245, (4M) 
Revised strength and deployment ?_____- = +6, 313, 000 —9, 350, 000 
Revised 3, 524, 824, 000 3, 291, 100, 000 
ROTC policy change 3. ..............-.. . +11, 090, 000 
| Adjusted 3, 5:4, 000 3, 30°, 190, 000 
1100 | Individual clothing ___- onde 237, 296, 654 171, 442, 500 | 154, 769, 000 
Revised strength and deployment —1, 238, 000 
Revised total. 237, 296 654 171, 442, 500 153, 531, 000 
ition in estimates. 10. 236, 600 
237, 296, 654 171, 442, 500 143, 295, 000 
| = 
1200 | Subsistence. ._.........-...-.- | 514, 432, 022 $52, 022, 000 105, 191, 000 
Commutation of rations from “P ay and | 
allowances” +86, 264, 879 +86, 650, 000 +7, 962, 000 
600. 696, 901 538, 672, 000 | 483, ‘15 3, 000 
1300 | Movements, PCS 309. 204, 950 282, 959, 000 241, 897, 000 
} Separs vtion travel “from ay “and allow- q | 
| ances”’ ! 3 +31, 207, 000 | +21, 284, 000 +25, 490, 000 
Revised strengtl and deployment _ ae | 6, 893. 900 —19, 487, 000 
411, 950 297, 350, 000 | 247, 900, GOO 
ROTC policy change |-- +2, 840, 000 
Adjosted total. _..---| 340,411,950 | 350, 000 250, 7:0, 000 
1400 | Other military personnel costs__-_-_- 13, 496, 722 11, 100, 000 | 5, ‘641, 000 
Citizens outer clothing from “Pay and } 
allowances’? !__ 0 | +245, 000 | 0 
Revised strength and deployment: ES | 0 | +550, 000 | —601, 000 
13, 496, 722 11, 895, 000 4, 940, 000 
Total direct obligations. 5, 298, 034 4, 544, 183, 500 4, 180, 624, 000 


Adjusted total direct obligations, fiscal year 
Funds not required in fiscal year 
$30, 676, 000 | 
Further adjustment ~3, 694, 000 


Total funds not required in fiscal year | 


Total direct obligations contained in the | 
President’s budget. --................. | 5, 209,298,034 | 4, 544, 183, 500 4, 211, 300, 000 


' Adjustments made to facilitate presentation. 
? Revision in strength and deployment subsequent to submission of budget. 
+ Retain ROTC graduates for a full term of service rather than for a 90-day training period, 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL YOUNG 


Mr. Forp. The plan was for Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1, to appear and give testimony before the committee 
this afternoon. However, he has been unavoidably detained. He has 
a prepared statement which we will insert in the record on his behalf 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I greatly appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to make my second appearance before this committee to explain the factors 


that have been considered in arriving at the estimates coutained in the appropria- 
tion “Military personnel, Army.” 


| 
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As expressed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Doctor Hannah, and 
General Honnen, slight revisions have been made in the Army’s end position and 
average strength due to a recent change in the active -duty ROTC program for 
fiscal year 1955. This change was recently made and did not provide sufficient 
time to be included in the fiscal year 1955 budget. With the committee’s permis- 
sion I should like to touch briefly on the ROTC program and then continue with 
the justification of estimates as they appear in the congressional submission. 


ROTO PROGRAM 


The Army now plans to call to active duty as officers for a 2-year period all 
ROTC graduates who are commissioned. This program will require an estimated 
cost of $32,400,000 in lieu of the $15,435,000 carried in our budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1955. This reflects an increase of $16,965,000. However, the Army 
has realized an additional savings of $13,270,000, through (1) an error in pro- 
graming, (2) savings realized through the cancellation of a programed require- 
ment for umpires, (8) savings by a slight revision in grade structure has resulted 
from the accession of an increased number of second lieutenants. Considering 
the above savings the Army is requesting an increase of $3,694,000 over the 
present $4,180,624,000 requested in the congressional submission. If we consider 
the additional $30,000,000 offered to the committee by the Secretary of the Army, 
our revised program reflects a savings of $26,982,000 below that originally pre- 
sented in the President’s budget. 


APPROPEIATION MPA 


The appropriation “Military personnel, Army” originally delivered to the 
Congress provides for the pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, and travel 
of military personnel including cadets of the Military Academy. This budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1955 provides for a beginning strength of 1,407,200, a ter- 
minal strength of 1,164,000, and a man-year average of 1,302,300. This compares 
to a beginning strength in fiscal year 1954 of 1,533,800, end strength of 1,407,200, 
for an average man-year of 1,472,600. 

It is anticipated that this reduction of approximately 370,000 personnel from 
the beginning of fiscal year 1954 to the end of fiscal year 1955 will result in a 
savings of approximately $63,000,000. However, I should like to emphasize 
that this reduction in strength and money savings has resulted in the Army 
decreasing its major force structure in fiscal year 1954 to 19 divisions and effect- 
ing a further decrease in fiscal year 1955 to 17 divisions. 


Military personnel 


Officer strength.—The President’s budget for fiscal year 1955 carried a re- 
quirement for 119,000 officers. The officer requirement reflected in that budget 
was based on a hasty calculation that was later found to be in error. The 
congressional submission carries a requirement for 117,600 officers, a retrench- 
ment of 1,400, as the Army’s minimum essential requirements. The ROTC 
accession that I mentioned earlier is not included in this total. This reduction 
in officer strength accounts for the major portion of the $30 million offered to 
the committee by the Secretary of the Army. 

Reduction in travel and processing time.—On October 1, 1953, the Depart- 
ment of the Army implemented its new training, transient, and patient procedure 
which provided for the condensed flow of personnel from the time of entry into 
military service until the period of assignment to their new organization. This 
new procedure provides for the consolidation of reception centers and basic 
training activities, tailored processing procedures and continuous surveillance 
over all major activities that participate in the flow of personnel. It is antici- 
pated that more effective use will be made of military manpower as a result 
of this new policy. 

Reduction in support-type units.—Studies have been made of service units in 
the continental United States in an effort to reduce the number of military 
personnel utilized in the technical and administrative type units to a minimum. 
In the case of the nondivisional combat units, there is a plan to utilize National 
Guard units to assist in the defense of the continental United States. The 
percentage of technical and administrative units in all new plans have been 
reduced considerably. It is the intent of the Department of the Army to con- 
tinue to explore this activity in an endeavor to produce a minimum of field 
and base service units and a maximum of combat units. 
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Travel costs.—The committee has in the past expressed concern over military 
travel costs. This has been a problem of major interest to the Army General 
Staff since 1952 and material savings have been realized through certain proce- 
dures which have been placed in effect. Chief among these are better channeling 
of the flow of personnel returning from overseas resulting in a reduction in 
mileage involved and early release of short-term inductees returning from Korea, 
thus eliminating the permanent change of station travel required to reassign such 
individuals for periods of service too short to be productive. Since the cost of 
air movement of personnel has been reduced to less than 3 cents per passenger- 
mile, group travel and air movement are directed wherever possible. We are 
continuing to study methods of handling, shipping, and storing household goods 
in an effort to reduce that cost to a minimum. This problem will be under con- 
stant surveillance in fiscal year 1955. 

Rotation.—Another subject which must be considered in conjunction with travel 
eosts is one which I am sure is still of interest to you, and that is rotation. A 
new rotation system for Army personnel in the Far East Command based on fixed 
tours of duty rather than on the previous constructive months of service system 
was implemented on October 1, 1953. The fixed tour for all Army personnel in 
Korea is now 16 months. Of course, this is subject to the availability of qualified 
replacements. The length of the overseas tour in other theaters varies from 1 
year to 3 years based on the prevailing conditions existing in the overseas com- 
mand. Since I last spoke to you, the Army has given a great deal of study to 
improving the technique of assignment of military personnel and to effecting a 
greater degree of stability in United States assignments. Rotation continues to 
be directly dependent upon overseas requirements; hence the length of tour in 
an overseas assignment determines to a large degree the length of tour in a 
United States assignment. Current Army procedures provide for the stabiliza- 
tion of officers in one particular assignment while in the United States. Upon 
completion of this assignment, the Department of the Army makes an endeavor to 
reassign the officer to an overseas command. This practice has resulted in a 
minimum of moves for the individual officer and his dependents. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Reductions in civilian employment.—Between January 31, 1953, and June 30, 
1953, civilian employment in the continental United States in all functions 
including civil and foreign aid dropped from 483,965 to 451,870, a retrench- 
ment of 32,095. During the first quarter of fiscal year 1954, a further reduction 
of 18,882 was made. It is anticipated that further reductions in the remaining 
quarters of fiscal year 1954 will bring civilian employment down to approximately 
409,000 within the United States by June 30, 1954. Continued analysis of support 
requirements by Department of the Army manpower analysts and an aggressive 
program of manpower survey accounted for a material portion of the reductions, 
however, reduced personnel funds and reductions of workload furnished con- 
siderable motivation for these retrenchments. During fiscal year 1955, it is 
considered that some further curtailment in civilian employment can be achieved. 
Decreases will be offset to some extent by increases in several activities; how- 
ever, it is anticipated that June 30, 1955, employment will be approximately 
400,000 within the United States. 

Turnover of civilian personnel.—During the calendar year 1953, 100,000 civilian 
employees were hired in the continental United States. During this same period 
175,560 were separated from Army employment in the United States. Of this 
total 94,917 resigned, 41,670 were reduced in force, and 38,973 were terminated 
for other reasons. Since further reductions in force are anticipated which may 
hit scarce skill categories in the Army Establishment, machinery is being set up 
to furnish information on skill shortages to all installations as a basis for 
referral of surplus employees. 

Utilization of indigenous personnel—An OSD Ad Hoe Committee on which 
the Army is represented is presently studying the possibility of utilizing addi- 
tional indigenous personnel in the overseas commands, particularly in the Far 
East and Europe. These studies provide for the use of unskilled labor, profes- 
sional doctors, teachers, lawyers, scientists, and highly skilled technicians in 
the repair, maintenance, and operation of equipment. As of November 30, 
1953, for each 100 civilian positions established in the overseas commands, only 
6 were filled by United States citizen employees. Also as of November 30, 1953, 
340,500 indigenous employees are reported as being utilized in lieu of an esti- 
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mated 247,500 military personnel. Several impediments incident to further 
utilization of indigenous labor exist. Chief among them is the fact that the use 
of large numbers of civilians in place of military increases materially the risk 
of not being able to perform initial tactical missions in event of hostilities, since 
there is no assurance that such personnel would continue to work for the United 
States subsequent to attack by a foreign power. Additionally, non-United States 
citizens cannot be utilized in sensitive type positions. 

This concludes my overall statement on the military and civilian manpower 
requirements. Data relative to the estimates contained in the ‘Military per- 
sonnel, Army” and “Maintenance and operations, Army” appropriations will be 
presented by my staff. I believe these presentations will justify the Army’s 
requirements and the funds requested under these appropriations. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL POWELL 


Mr. Forp. We have before the committee this afternoon Brig. Gen. 
Herbert B. Powell, deputy assistant chief of staff, G—-1, whom we would 
be glad to hear from at this time. 

General Powe. Mr. Chairman, there was a very brief statement 
which was prepared for me, and which I recommend merely be 
inserted in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Without objection, the statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I should like to take this 
opportunity to make a few pertinent comments prior to the detailed hearings 
which are to follow. My comments will be restricted to those areas in which 
the committee expressed major concern during the fiscal year 1954 hearings. 
Package and group shipments 

As explained by General Young, the Army initiated its new transient, trainee, 
and patient procedure on October 1, 1953. This procedure was adopted in an 
endeavor to realize major economies in travel through group shipments. Under 
the old procedure, the enlisted man completed his entire 16 weeks of basic train- 
ing, proceeded to his home on 2 weeks preembarkation leave, and then to his unit 
of assignment. Such a procedure eliminated the possibility of group shipments. 
The new policy now provides for the initial 8 weeks of basic training followed 
by 2 weeks preembarkation leave and the return of the individual to an advanced 
training base for his remaining 8 weeks of required training. This training is 
followed by immediate shipment of the soldier to his new assignment destination, 
thereby permitting group shipments, facilitating control, and reducing admin- 
istration. 

Jconomical use of manpower 

Since my last appearance before the committee, the Army has accomplished 
substantial savings in both military and civilian personnel through controlled 
surveys conducted on the Department of the Army and major subordinate com- 
mand levels. One of the major surveys conducted by the office of the assistant 
chief of staff, G-1, last year encompassed a total of 57 selected installations 
and activities. The survey was made by six survey teams comprised of trained 
personnel from G—1, G—4, continental Army commands and the technical services. 
As a result of this particular survey an overall reduction of approximately 6.7 
percent from actual strength was effected between May 31 and October 1, 1953. 
The Army does not intend to condone or support any activity that does not 
provide the maximum of productivity with the minimum of manpower. This 
was highlighted in General Young’s statement wherein he outlined the major 
economies made through improved managerial procedures. 

To impress upon the committee the Army’s sincere desire to utilize manpower 
to its maximum effectiveness and to accomplish the ultimate in perfection, I 
have prepared a series of charts which outline the Army’s force structure over 
a period of 6 years. Due to the classified nature of the information which I 
intend to reveal I should like to request that this portion of my statement be off 
the record. 
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Mr. Forp. General Powell, you may proceed. 


GRADUATES OF ROTC PROGRAM 


General Powet.. In order to introduce this subject, I might say 
that there is one pressing matter which is somewhat of a change over 
the original budget, as submitted. It has to do with the procedures 
for handling the graduates of the ROTC courses in our colleges and 
universities, who will be commissioned in the Army at the conclusion 
of the present scholastic year. 

The prospective decline in strength of the Army, of course, carries 
with it a decrease in the total number of commissioned officers. 

The original thinking on the subject, as contained in the budget 
before you provided that, those ROTC graduates, not required for 
the active Army, would be given a period of training for 90 days and 
then placed in the Reserve components with an obligated period of 
service. However, as Dr. Hannah pointed out when he appeared 
before the full committee, that solution offers some obvious disad- 
vantages to the other services. 

It has now been decided that all graduates of ROTC courses who 
are commissioned will be ordered to active duty for a period of 2 
years. We discussed this matter at some length a year ago in these 
hearings. It is obvious when young men in college are deferred from 
selective service for a period of schooling, that they in all fairness, 
should be required to fulfill their active military obligations. How- 
ever, it is also a tremendous disadvantage to force large numbers 
of experienced officers out of the active Army in order to make room 
for inexperienced ROTC graduates under the reduced ceiling. 

In addition, the ROTC has traditionally been a program to support. 
the junior officer input into the Reserve components; not a part of 
the active Army. No matter what we do in these years, that concept 
should not be destroyed, because it is one of the great sources of 
strength to both our Reserve and National Guard. 

In accordance with the decision to order all graduates to active duty, 
certain economies in funds, certain reductions in the number of officers 
presently on board, and certain tightening up of the standards for 
young ROTC graduates to retain their commissions have been pro- 
gramed which will make this possible with an additional 6,258 officer 
man-years in the grade of second lieutenant and an additional 8,700 
second lieutenant spaces in the end strength. 

Mr. Forp. That is over and above what originally was proposed ? 

General Poweti. That is correct; yes, sir. This is a new mission 
imposed on the assumption we are to train these young men for future 
service in Reserve components. It is a separate requirement from 
the regular budget. Therefore, the regular budget with its grade 
spread and officer ceiling, and other factors, has not been recomputed 
and this particular mission has been treatcd as a separate package. 

Mr. Forp. Can that additional Joad fit into your authorized officer 
strength under the so-called Davis amendment ? 

General Powerit, The Davis amendment only restricted the grades 
of officers from the grade of major up. 

Mr. Forp. It has no relationship then to the Davis amendment ? 

General Powett. That is correct, sir; it has no relation to the grade 
of second lieutenant, first lieutenant and captain. 
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In addition, the House Armed Services Committee has been hold- 
ing extensive hearings for a period of more than a year and they 
reported out a measure with a so-called sliding scale of rank for 
various sizes of armies. The budget as submitted, together with the 
proposed ROTC package, will come within those limitations and, in 
order to support the President’s program, the grades of colonel and 

eneral officer have been held below the scale as prepared by the 
Armed Services Committee. 

We believe that through economies, this ROTC program will cost 
very little. General Young’s statement has gone into the cost figures 
to some extent. General Westmoreland has been handling this mat- 
ter in detail and will assist me in answering any questions if you want 
to go into ig: sada nse phase further at this time. 

Mr. Forp. How does this new proposal fit in with the comments 
made in General Young’s statement on page 2, wherein he discusses 
the officer strength requirements? 

General WesTMorELAND. That has been changed and we have given 
to the reporter a revised copy of General Young's statement. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the one which will actually go into the 
record will incorporate what you are now submitting ? 

General Powerit, That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. How far into the future is this aspect of the New Look 
projected ? 

General Powreux. That is still a matter of study. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you talking about this year’s graduates, now? 

General Powerit. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you include anything for the graduates of 1955? 

General PoweLL. We do not at this time. However, I would like to 
point this out 


COMMITMENTS TO ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Are not you committed by contract to call the graduat- 
ing classes of 1954 and 1955 who already are in process of taking 
advanced ROTC training ? 

General Powreii. When we enrolled the present junior class in Sep- 
tember 1953, those students were told that they may not be commis- 
sioned. Further, they were told that even if they were commissioned, 
no assurance could be given as to branch. We were committed to this 
year’s class. 

Mr. Stxes. When you allow a man to begin the junior year of col- 
lege ROTC do you not commit yourself to enroll him in the senior 
year also? 

General Powe. Last year we made such a commitment but may 
not be able to always do so in the future. In the past, due to the fact 
these boys are in college, they were not given the same mental quali- 
fication tests which were administered to the candidates for Officer 
Candidate Schools. In other words, it was in some respects a more 
difficult thing for the young man who was an enlisted man to win a 
commission through the Officer Candidate Schools than through the 
ROTC. We are this year administering a similar test in the colleges 
and universities as the one administered to candidates for the Officers’ 
Candidate School, and we are putting them all on a comparable 
basis as far as requirements are concerned. We will not enroll in 
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the junior course next year any student who does not possess com- 

arable qualifications to the young man to be admitted into the Officers’ 
Candidate School. For this coming year we expect to employ a 
similar procedure for advancement from the junior to the senior 
course. 


UTILIZATION OF ROTC STUDENTS DROPPED FROM PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. What is his position? Having had 3 years ROTC, if 
suddenly he is dropped from ROTC, what is his position with his 
draft board / 

General Powe.y. He is subject to induction if the draft board calls 
him. 

Mr. Sikes. Presuming they will allow him to finish college, since 
he is prepared to enter his senior year, is he then called up as an 
enlisted man to take basic training / 

General PowreLy. He would be subject to such call; yes, sir; because 
until his final graduation, until the time he is appointed an officer in 
the United States Army Reserve, he is still subject to induction as an 
enlisted man. 

Mr. Sixes. Is not that a considerable waste of ROTC training? 
Is there not some middle ground where he could be called and given 
an assignment somewhat in keeping with the training that he has 
had, so that the Army would get maximum benefit from his 2-year 
period of service 

General Powe.v. It is a very difficult thing. Of course, Mr. Sikes, 
we carry on military training in the high schools, in junior colleges 
and in senior colleges. 

Mr. Sixes. I am talking about the senior who is in college now, 
who has had at least 3 years of college behind him, and I presume 
3 years of ROTC training behind him. 

General PowreLL. We have no doubt the training he has received 
will be valuable, not only to the Army but to him. 

Mr. Sixes. I am just exploring the possibility of using those men 
who have 3 or 4 years of college and 3 years of ROTC for something 
that will give the Army a greater return on their service than to re- 
quire them to take basic training and serve as any other beginner. 
His special training might have fitted him for advanced work. 

General Powrti. Every man entering the Army now takes 8 weeks 
of basic training as an infantry soldier. 

Mr. Sixes. After 8 weeks, then what? 

General Powre.y. He then, as near as we can succeed in doing so, 
is assigned to the field of endeavor in accordance with his aptitude, 
his education, and his skill. 

Of course we find nobody in civilian life, excepting the boys who 
have had some training, who has any skill as a rifleman or machine 
gunner. So certain people are assigned to jobs they did not have in 
civilian life. 

We have studied the possibility of perhaps giving these boys a 
noncommissioned oflicer’s warrant. That, again, is neither fair to 
them nor to the noncommissioned officer on duty in the active Army. 
The boy is just simply not prepared to assume control over enlisted 
men in competition with men who have been in the service for some 
years. However, Army regulations now provide that students who 
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have successfully completed portions of the ROTC program may be 
accepted for enlistment in the Army Reserve in accordance with the 
following scale of eligibility : 


Reserve grade 


Course completed : eligibility 


After enlisting in the Reserve, the individual can then enlist in the 
active Army in that grade. 

Mr. Forp. How do you decide at the end of the third year which 
one should go on to the fourth and which one should be dropped? 

General PowreiL. Up to now, any junior in college who has satis- 
factorily completed his ROTC and academic work has been advanced 
to the fourth year. But we are now in a different concept where we 
‘“annot use all of these boys. We cannot afford to waste the money, 
nor can we violate the principle of service equally distributed. 

Mr. Mitter. That principle, of course strikes me as just pure non- 
sense. I get awfully tired of hearing about that principle. I cannot 
see a bit of sense in it. 

General PowetL. Of course the Army does not select men for the 
service. We are very happy that is done by an organization outside 
of the Army. 

Mr. Miter. It is like saying, to be equal about it, if a shipmate 
loses a leg, then take off a leg from the rest of the crew. That is the 
strangest thing to get into the Army’s concept that I have ever heard, 
that because one man’s boy was sent to Korea we have to shoot at the 
other man’s boy. 

General Powe. Maybe we ought to make it a privilege of service. 

Mr. Mitier. We always did. 


METIHiOD OF DETERMINING ELIMINATION OF STUDENTS FROM PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How are you going to make the actual final selection, if 
you have more than you want at the end of 3 years?) Are you going 
to have tests set up? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that the Army gets the ones they feel are best? 

General Powet.. That is correct. We will administer a uniform 
test under as nearly the same conditions as possible throughout the 
country. 

(The following additicnal statement was supplied later :) 

We expect to use such tests this year; thereafter, eliminations will be made 
at the end of the second year. Testing second year ROTC students will screen 
out individuals prior to entry into the advance course. This points out the lead 
time for ROTC production. Students entering MS III this fall represent active 
duty availability in fiscal year 1957. It is obviously impractical to tie MS III 
enrollment this fall to active duty needs in fiscal year 1957 due to the lack 
of information as to authorized strength ceilings. 

General Powrtn. I might say this program for next year is not 
finalized and we will not be in a position to say finally how many we 
will have to enroll in the fourth year and settle the large question of 
the long-range policy of the ROTC until this present time of half 
war-half peace is settled. That, as I say, is something which must 
be settled on more than a one-service basis by the Office of Secretary 
of Defense. 
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CONSIDERATION OF ROTC TRAINING LN BUILDING OF RESERVES 


Mr. Srxes. If a man finishes 3 years of ROTC and then is called 
up as an enlisted man, does he have any advantage towards getting a 
commission in the Reserve after he completes 2 years service as an 
enlisted man, or is that a bridge which has not been crossed ¢ 

General Powre.u. That has not been finalized. Certainly it should 
be taken into account. 

Mr. Sukes. It seems to me after a man has served in the ROTC plus 
an additional 2 years as an enlisted man, he should have special con- 
sideration toward getting a commission in the Reserve if he showed 
proper aptitude as a soldier. 

General Powe... I believe his training should be taken into account < 
yes, Sir. 

Mr. Minter. Has it occurred to you there is a lot ef waste in this 
program if you are looking at anything but the present immediate 
situation? As I have always understood it, the moct important role 
of the Reserves has been to fill the spaces if and when we had an all-out 
mobilization. 

General PowrLn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. Now all we can go by is past experience and even with 
accepting every Reserve officer, as you say, sometimes the qualifications 
were not as severe, perhaps, as they should have been; but taking every 
one who was fit that came out of the mill when World War If came 
along, we got to the point where we were sending hundreds of young 
men to officer training camps who did not even have a high-school 
education. We had to have so many officers whether they had had 
any sort of proper background. 

Now it seems to me should we reach that unfortunate stage again, 
where we need a huge army, that this policy would be discouraging 
to the overall output which might be so badly needed. And actually 
that is the time we would need it, if we ever needed it. Now you get 
a young man who has had 3 years’ college training, and if he happens 
to be in a college where the average is very high, you could have a 
lot of very fine officer potentials go down the drain, and yet 5 years 
from now you might need them worse than anything. And it seems 
to me to train a man to be an officer for 3 years, and then say “Because 
you do not meet the competition we are going to forget all about that” 
is a dangerous procedure unless you can foresee by the present program 
that you are going to have all of the Reserve officers you might need 
if you had to mobilize 10 million men. 

General Powe. Until the new study of the Reserve components is 
completed, we won't be able to compute immediately the number of 
Reserve officers we will need. As I said before, we should never drop 
the concept, in my opinion, that the ROTC supports the Reserve com- 
ponents. If we should adopt the concept that we are only supporting 
the active Army, a good argument can be made that a short-term 
junior officer may be produced more efficiently and cheaply in the officer 

‘candidate school without any ROTC program. 

Mr. Sixes. The thing that worries me is that in order to keep the 
output of ROTC graduates from becoming too large, you will reduce 
that output for convenience at the moment, without regard to future 
Army needs or to the needs for trained officers for the Reserve pro- 
gram. 
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General Powerit. Lagree. In addition, there is another angle. The 
junior officers in the Reserve components, particularly the Army Re- 
serves, since the National Guard produces more of its own officers, wil! 
already have served a period of active duty. Right now, they will not 
have served in combat, perhaps, but will have served, possibly, in un- 
desirable areas. We again must call somebody who has already ren- 
dered service in the initiai stages of another mobilization, and the 
term “two-time loser” or “three-time loser” term can come back into 
popularity. 

Ir. Mutter. It seems to me you have a wonderful excuse now—if 
you commissioned all of those people that were qualified—to require 
them to take Reserve training that would really be of value. Instead 
of insisting that they take 2 years of active duty training, take the 
officers you do not need for the present and put them in Reserve units 
where they must engage in summer camp training, or whatever it 
might be, to get some divisions in shape so that they would be ready at 
the outbreak of an emergency instead of 6 te to 2 years later. 
The taxpayers would be getting more for their money. 

General Powe.y. That was investigated but in view of other serv- 
ice considerations it was impracticable to sustain that proposition, 
even though it was contained in the original budget transmitted to 
Congress. 

Mr. Srkes. Have you given any thought to utilizing the 4-year 
graduate from the ROTC unit in a program of required Active 
Reserve training in the various communities? 

General Powe. Yes, sir. The proposal was that they be trained 
for 90 days intensively and then go back in the community in the 
Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Mixxer. In terms of attending summer camp? 

General Powreini. Yes; for 5 years. 

Mr. Muter. You would need some more money if you did that. 

General Honnen. That was in the original budget. 

Mr. Mitter. Do I understand that program has been definitely 
written off? 

General Powrtu. Yes, sir. Dr. Hannah explained that before the 
full subcommittee. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not understand just why he said it could not be 
considered, but he did not give reasons for it that appealed to me. 

General Poweu.. I would like to present the view from an opera 
tions standpoint. The policy for treatment of the ROTC by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force must be consistent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY STRENGTH, FISCAL YEARS 1950-55 


General Powrtu. The picture of course facing the Army at this 
time is a declining strength and under those conditions it is difficult 
to reward and be fair to all individuals concerned in the matter of 
promotion, tenure, active duty, and many other things. We are mak- 
ing every effort to look after all of the people in the Army and, very 
briefly, I would like to give you the picture of where we have been 
in the past 4 years and how we arrived at the place we have. I would 
like to give you a graph showing the history of the strength of the 
Army since 1949. This graph is classified in that it shows the num- 
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ber of combat units at any particular time; however, the strength 
portion is unclassified and will be inserted in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army strength fiscal years 1950-55 


Fiscal year 1950: Fiscal year 1953: 
332, 000 1, 558, 0OO 
Fiscal year 1951: Fiscal year 1954: 
Fiscal year 1952: Fiscal year 1955: 
1, 532, 000 1, 407, 000 
1, 594, 000 1, 302, 000 


POLICIES TO STABILIZE ARMY PERSONNEL 


General Powe.u. One of the great problems in planning this Army 
where we get the most, the maximum, out of each man and each 
dollar to produce a more efficient Army, is we must consider not only 
quantity, but the quality. The morale and efliciency is of major 
importance. We therefore have put into effect certain policies to 
stabilize Army personnel. It is an economy measure as far as travel 
and the movement of people is concerned, and it is of great help in 
allowing the career soldier and oflicer to spend as much time in one 
place with his family as possible. 

To that end, we have now directed that any soldier returning from 
overseas will be kept in the continental United States 18 months 
before he is again returned overseas; any noncommissioned officer of 
the first three grades, who has served a complete tour overseas since 
June 1950 and who has more than 20 years service will not again be 
sent overseas unless he so volunteers. This measure, we hope, will 
retain many men to 30 years’ service who otherwise would retire after 
20 vears’ service. 

We have stabilized company commanders in training divisions for 1 
year. We believe that will immensely improve the quality of the basic 
training that the young men entering the service receives. When 
new second lieutenants are brought into the service, they are going 
to be sent directly to the basic school of their arm of service for train- 
ing. Formerly, they were given some troop experience of a few 
months. ‘They will now go direct to school and then if a requirement 
exists in an overseas area, that puts them at the final destination 
much quicker and saves 2 or 3 months that these young oflicers are 
exposed to now. 

We are putting increased emphasis on the stabilization of young 
officers and enlisted men in the general reserve units in this country. 
In order to increase the efficiency of those units, rather than have a 
constant turnover. We have set the tour of duty in Korea at 16 
months, rather than rotation on combat constructive credits; or, as it 
was called during combat, the “point system.” The 16 months was 
arrived at because it is probably the maximum time we can leave a 
2-year soldier in that area. We have studied unit rotation. We 
believe if a system can be devised which will not take more men, 
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it will be much more efficient to ship part of our men overseas in 
units rather than all of them as individuals. ‘To that end, for morale 
purposes, we have instituted the 4-man team system within the replace- 
ment structure, where 4 buddies in basic training remain as a team 
until final arrival at their overseas destination. 

In addition, we are now implementing a platoon rotation system, 
where a combat platoon of infantry engineers and tank crews will be 
trained as such and then shipped to final destination. By the end of 
this month we will have shipped about 50 platoons overseas to both 
Europe and the Far East eve 18 that program. 

One of the most promising measures we have taken is to restudy 
our entire so-called pipeline procedure. In other words, in the area 
of trainees and transients, every time a man sits around uselessly, 
not processed into the Army, or held awaiting some administrative 
action, the waste of manpower mounts rapidly. We have instituted 
a system where personnel actions and training will, as nearly as 
possible, occur at the same station. 

In addition, every man coming in the Army wili be given & weeks 
basic training as an infantry soldier, so that they all have the same 
common background. After that time, those having specialist train- 
ing will be sent on to technical schools, or to their branch of the 
service; those who complete infantry or artillery training will remain 
in the same station. Sponever at the end of 8 weeks, they will be 
given 2 weeks’ leave to go home. Previously, they were kept there 
for 16 weeks and then we allowed the individual to go home and go 
from his home to the port. Many of those boys had never been that 
far away from home, and a boy from Georgia or Connecticut might 
be told he could go home for a week’s leave and then report to Camp 
Stoneman, Calif. The result was that many men straggled in many 
days late. Somebody on the train or bus in some cases would induce 
them to check their luggage; their personnel records would be in their 
luggage and the luggage was lost, and we found many men held up 
needlessly for long periods. 

Under this new plan, we will ship them in organized groups at 3 
cents a mile, instead of 6 cents a mile; they will arrive under the 
control of an officer; their records need not be rechecked in detail. 
It is just now coming into full implementation in the training center, 
as companies in the old training plan are phased out. Theoretically, 
thousands of man-hours would be saved. We are already running 
under the programmed “pipeline” for the first time since the war in 
Korea stated. Previous to this time, we always ran over. 

We think that the further followup in the implementation of this 
system will pay us big dividends. 

Mr. Forp. Let me see if I get this procedure right. The man takes 
his basic training at a camp in the Middle West, for example. 

General Powe. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. He happens to live in New York. At the end of his 8 
weeks, he is permitted 2 weeks’ leave. 

General Correct. 

Mr. Forp. He goes home and then, instead of reporting at the point 
of embarkation or to some other assignment within the continental 
limits, he goes back to the place from which he departed where he 
had his 8 weeks’ training? 
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General Powe... He goes back there if he is to complete his second 
& weeks at that station. If he should be given advance training in 
ordnance, for example, he would go to Aberdeen for his second 8 
weeks’ training, to have a second trip. He goes to the place where 
he completes his second 8 weeks’ training prescribed by law (the law 
says We may not ship a man overseas until he has had 4 months’ 
training). 

Mr. korp. So you get the group training at the conclusion of the 
second 8 weeks. 

General PowetL., That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And at the end of the first 8 weeks 

General Powe i. He is given individual leave to go home and in 
most cases that will give him a longer time home than he had before. 
But it does not give him leave to go home immediately before he gets 
on the ship. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Powe. Under this system, they are under control and it 
should save thousands of dollars of travel money. 


STUDY OF MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY STRUCTURE 


Another area we have under study at the present time is the MOS 
structure of the Army, that is the military occupational specialty. 
That is basically a system of number coding which shows the skill to 
which a man should be assigned and trained, and in addition, his 
level of skill. He is started in a particular line of endeavor after his 
classification upon initial entry into the Army. We found this struc- 
ture was becoming so complex that it was almost unworkable and we 
found, something over a year ago, that there were over 700 numbers 
applied to individual people in the Army showing they have a kind 
of skill to which they should be assigned. We believed the system 
should be simplified. We believed the code could be improved. And 
this is important, because once the code is fastened upon a man, it 
fixes the kind of school we must maintain to train him. 

This whole structure is being studied for simplification, for short- 
cuts in training after we award a man this number, and again, for 
speedup in getting him to his final destination. It is a most complex 
and technical subject and has been under study for over 2 years. 

Mr. Forp. What happens te a man whom you enlist under the new 
technical training enlistment program, who signs up and knows defi- 
nitely where he is going to go? Does he take the 8 weeks’ basic 
training ? 

General Powe. He does take the 8 weeks’ basic training; then we 
send him to the school we contracted to send him to, and we feel that 
is one of our best sources of young men with potential technical ability, 
which is a big problem now. 

Mr. Forp. What has been your experience in that program? Have 
you met all of the hoped-for results ¢ 


CHANGES IN ENLISTED RATING DESIGNATIONS 


General Powerit. No; we have never acquired sufficient technical 
personnel. However, we are acquiring a lot of very fine men. One of 
44081—54 
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the greatest problems we have is to attract a man with potential tech- 
nical skill, and to hold him in the service after he is trained. 

At the present time, there are over 24,000 positions in the Army in 
the field of electronics alone, where a man must be trained for more 
than 6 months to qualify him to even be basically qualified in that 
specialty. 

The ye for these 24,000 men performing the job is tremendous. 

Some of the skills in rocket units and other technical units take 
almost 3 years to acquire. It means that to properly man some of 
the new equipment you need a professional sebdier, which brings me 
to our next point that we are studying to improve the Army: 

We have studied the possibility of enhancing the prestige of the 
noncommissioned officer who commands troops, as distinguished from 
a specialty, and in addition to making the career of the specialist more 
attractive. At the present time a cook, a rifle-platoon sergeant, an 
automobile mechanic, and the driver of a 5-ton truck may all wear 
master sergeant’s chevrons. There is no distinction as to the man 
who is a commander and the man who is the real technician. We 
therefore decided that the designations and the insignia of rank will 
be separated for these two classes of individuals. The noncommis- 
sioned officer whose primary duty is leadership will retain a non- 
commissioned officer’s designation. The specialist will be separated 
into a specialist category. All of them will fit into our present pay 
structure of grades E-1 to E-7. We find that certain privileges will 
be accorded the noncommissioned officers and the higher specialists, 
which the other men do not get, and we feel that that will make the 
career more attractive for the hard-core career soldier we wish to 
keep as a leader, and it will give the specialist some special field 
where he may qualify for advancement and not merely by time and 
grade but by experience and schooling and other things. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean you are taking the stripes away from 
the noncombat enlisted man ? 

General Powerit. If the man has any leadership duty he will have 
the stripes. For example, a sergeant in the Ordnance company within 
a combat division may have a command and leadership responsibility 
for a section or other unit, as well as being a qualified technician and 
shop foreman. He would, then, remain a noncommissioned officer. 
However, if a man’s only duty is to repair a radar set or some other 
piece of equipment, he will be a technician. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you not have a morale problem if you take stripes 
away from qualified men, and in effect say to them, “You cannot in 
the future qualify for stripes if you do certain types of work.” 

General Powriv. He may transfer into a leadership field if he 
can qualify. 

Mr. Srxes. But there are not enough to go around. What about 
the able and qualified fellow that you cannot fit into a combat unit? 

General Powerit. We have found by our surveys that most of them 
are in favor of it, and, surprisingly enough, the technicians as well 
as the noncommissioned officers. They will all wear a grade insignia. 


CHANGES IN INSIGNIA AND CHEVRONS 


Mr. Srxes. Do you mean the technician will have a different 
insignia ? 
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General Powe... Yes, sir; a different insignia. 

Mr. Srkes. You are proposing to use different types of chevrons? 

General Powe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is sound. 

Mr. Forp. I do,too. I think that is a very good idea. 

Mr. Srxes. What, substantially, will be the difference in the types 
of chevrons? 

General Powrti. The type of chevron for a technician will have 
under it the Seal of the United States, which is the same thing an 
officer wears on his cap now, inthe Army. It will be molded the same 
way, but will be a little smaller. 

Canara? WESTMORELAND, They will have the same number of stripes 
as the appropriate noncommissioned grade. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxegs. I wish you would show us just what you propose in this 
regard, and include something the salted in the form of a diagram or 
a picture. 

General Powrti, Anything which your printer can process we will 
provide. 

(This information is provided on page 147.) 

Mr. Forp. General, have you about concluded your general state- 
ment 

RETIREMENT PROVISION 


General Powett. I think I am ready for questions, but I would like, 
with your permission, to again insert a statement here against any pro- 
vision in the appropriation act which restricts the privilege of retire- 
ment with pay. 

Mr. Forp. You desire to submit one similar to the statement which 
you made last year? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; I would like to insert such a statement. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1. Provisos contained in the Department of Defense Appropriation Acts of 
1952, 1953, and 1954 have restricted the voluntary retirement of Regular Army 
commissioned officers since 18 October 1951 by prohibiting the payment of retired 
or retirement pay to officers retiring voluntarily after the date of enactment 
unless their applications are approved by the Secretary of Defense under stated 
conditions. The Department of the Army recommends against any similar 
proviso in the Defense Appropriations Act for 1955. It is felt that the nulli- 
fication of normal voluntary retirement legislation is highly inadvisable. Such 
action breaks faith with older career officers who have for years understood 
the general provisions of law governing voluntary retirement. At the same time 
prevention of voluntary retirements slows normal attrition which inevitably 
slows the flow of officer promotions, particularly in the senior grades. 

2. At the time the restrictions on the compensation of officers retired volun- 
tarily were first enacted, it is believed the purpose was to retain on active duty 
senior Regular officers for suitable assignment during hostilities in Korea while 
at the same time recalling reservists involuntarily as replacements. Hostilities 
in Korea have ceased and the Army is on as nearly a volunteer basis as is 
practical at present insofar as officer personnel is concerned. Furthermore, 
during fiscal year 1955 the Army will be reducing the overall officer strength. 
To prevent or obstruct the voluntary retirement of Regular officers would mean 
that an equal number of non-Regular officers must be separated involuntarily. 

3. In view of the above conditions, the Army vigorously recommends against 
restrictions on the use of funds appropriated in the future with regard to the 
payment of officer personnel who retire voluntarily in accordance with law. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED IN INSIGNIA AND CHEVRONS 


Wepnespay, Freprvary 24, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. We will proceed 
where we left off yesterday afternoon. 

Discussion off the record.) 

eneral Powevi. Mr. Chairman, following up our discussion of 
yesterday, I would like to present to the committee the change in 
chevrons which is contemplated. 

Mr. Forv. We would be glad to examine them. 

Mr. Sixes. Has that change already been ordered ¢ 

General Poweiu. The status right now is that the decision to change 
has been made subject to final details. There has been a poll of some 
several thousand troops, where they had a series of chevrons to select 
from, and they came up with this, in a scientific sampling poll. 

We have out in the field the implementing regulation, again for 
troop reaction. The date has not been finally ordered for the change, 
but we are hoping for it in about September. 

Mr. Forp. it de Powell, we will insert in the record, for inclusion 


in the printed hearings, the photographs showing the various chevrons 
that we have discussed here today and yesterday. 

General Powe. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On page 1 of General Young’s statement, under the 
ROTC program, there is a list of figures which I would like to have 
clarified so that we may have a full record, particularly in line with 
the discussion which we had yesterday on the ROTC program. 

Colonel McGovern. Sir, when we get into the details, we do have 
new estimates that will break that out to show you the total number 
of dollars and the changes which have been made. 

Mr. Forp. Let me proceed here just a minute on this, to see if I get 
this sequence right. 

The entire estimated cost of the ROTC program as currently pro- 
posed is $32,400,000 ? 

Colonel McGovern, This is the changed program; yes, sir. You 
are exactly right. 

Mr. Forp. Which reflects an increase of $17 million over the cost 
of the plan as initially suggested ? 

General Powerit. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That original plan being to call the men in for 90 days? 

Colonel McGovern. Yes, sir. 

General Powretn. That is correct. 


ADDITIONAL SAVINGS BELOW ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Forpv. The Army has, however, achieved additional savings 
below the original budget of $13,270,000, accounted for by (1) an 
error in programing, and (2) savings realized through the cancella- 
tion of a programed requirement for umpires, and (3) by slight re- 
visions in grade structure. 

What was the error in programing? 

Colonel McGovern. That was in the Quartermaster calculation, sir. 
The error amounts to $10.2 million and was due to the haste in which 
the budget estimates were prepared. 

Mr. Forp. What was the savings realized through cancellation of 
a program requirement for umpires? 

Colonel McGovern. That was $1,339,211, sir. 

General Powett. You might explain to the committee what the um- 
pires were for. 

Mr. Forp. They were to be used, were they not, in connection with 
the grand joint exercises? 

Colonel McGovern. Yes, sir; and that was canceled. 

General Powerit. We intended to order Reserve officers to duty 
as umpires for the period of the maneuvers. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comment on this third item, here? 

Colonel McGovern. On the other, sir, we are eliminating some of 
the first lieutenants to take on additional second lieutenants. The 
difference in their pay grade amounts to $1,694,696; that accounts 
for the grand total of $13,270,000. 

Mr. Forp. You are requesting for “Military personnel, Army,” on 
the basis of this new ROTC program, $3.7 million over what you had 
originally requested ? 

Colonel McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The total savings, then, is $27 million ? 
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Colonel McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than the initially suggested reduction of $30 
million ¢ 

General Powety. That is correct. 


LIMITATION ON SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Forp. General Powell, I believe General Young mentioned in 
his prepared statement something about the h: indling of shipments 
of furniture and so forth, when people are transferred from one 
assignment to another. 

Do you have any comment on the restrictions which Congress 
imposed 

Gesierel Powerit. Yes, I would like to comment. This refers to 
section 629 of Public Law 179 of the 83d Congress, which continued 
in effect the household goods weight limitation of 5,000 pounds, aver- 
age net, or 9,000 pounds maximum net in any one shipment for 
permanent change of station. This was contained in the fiseal 1953 
appropriation act. 

We have, as you know, been considering very seriously on the 
Department of Defense level the matter of improving the attractive- 
ness of the military career in order to draw into the service and retain 
therein—in all the services—personnel of ability and integrity who 
will stay with the military career. 

We found through reports from the field and through a volume of 
correspondence that this particular weight limitation is a serious 
morale factor. 

Financial and mental burdens have been imposed upon many per- 
sonnel who are transferred from one station to new living quarters at 
another post or station. Both the Army and the other services have 
many Reserve officers who are now on active duty, and many of them 
will have to pay for the excess weight when they are relieved from 
active duty and go back to their homes. 

This restriction, further, does not affect the uniformed members 
of the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public 
Health Service, although they are under the joint travel directives. 

Through error there has at times been a comparison made between 
the military service and the Foreign Service officer. As an ex: — 
a Foreign Service officer with a family whose salary is $4,000 has 
household effects shipping allowance of 10,000 pounds: whereas, a 
general in the Army, with a salary of approximately $10,000, and 
responsibilities commensurate with his salary is limited to 9,000 
pounds. 

Foreign Service allowances are calculated upward to a maximum of 
18,000 pounds, This would appear to be an inequity. 

An exhaustive study conducted by the Department of Defense in 
regard to practices of leading civilian concerns reveals that a vast 
majority of these civilian establishments i impose no such restrictions, 
as contained in section 629. 

On the contrary, the companies have them move household goods 
and in the case of overseas assignment of their personnel, they either 
ship their household goods and private automobiles, or furnish such 
personal effects from company funds. 
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Mr. Forp. Under the existing rules the shipment of an automobile 
does not come within the limitation ? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

In regard to the morale effect on personnel, I would like your per- 
mission to file a statement in the record rather than reading it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


{See. 629, Public Law 179, 83d Cong., Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954] 
LIMITATION ON SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD Goops 


Section 629 of the Fiscal Year 1954 Appropriation Act limits individual ship- 
ments of household goods of Armed Forces personnel, upon change of station, 
to a maximum of 9,000 pounds, limits the average of such shipments to 5,000 
pounds, but does not apply to personnel transferred to or serving outside conti- 
nental United States prior to July 10, 1952, and those on orders or returned to 
the United States after July 1, 1953. 

It is recommended that the provisions of this section be deleted from the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1955. This restriction drastically 
reduces the allowances contained in the Joint Travel Regulations for a perma- 
nent change of station which range from 24,000 pounds for generals of the 
Army and generals to 400 pounds for an aviation cadet. The growth of family 
responsibilities, as individuals mature and progress in rank, inevitably involve 
an expansion in the volume of required household goods. This principle should 
conform to that reflected in permanent statutes of differentials by grades which 
establish the size of quarters allowances, the family quarters allowances, and 
basic pay itself. The scale provided in the Joint Travel Regulations is considered 
to be necessary to avoid individual hardship and low morale. 


DETAILED JUSTIFICATION 
SECTION 629 


The Department of Defense and the Army are seriously concerned over the 
adverse effects of the restrictions imposed by section 629 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act of 1954, Public Law 179, 838d Congress and urges 
its deletion from the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1955 as a 
matter vital to the morale of the Departments of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Prior to enactment of section 632 of the Defense Appropriation Act of 1953, 
shipment of household effects had been prescribed on an equitable basis in the 
Joint Travel Regulations for all of the services pursuant to section 304 (c) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, Public Law 351, Slst Congress. The use 
of the differential by grades for household effects’ shipment conformed to the 
recognized principle reflected in statutory provisions establishing the size of 
quarters to which various grades are assigned, quarters allowances, family 
ullowances for enlisted men and basic pay itself. All such differentials recognize 
that personnel normally assume additional financial burdens with the passing of 
years. The growth of family responsibilities, as individuals mature and progress 
in rank, inevitably involve an expansion in the volume of required household 
goods just as those same increased responsibilities require larger living quarters. 
While it is true that the average household shipment in the armed services is 
less than the limits proposed, the scale provided prior to the imposition of the 
9,000 pounds limitation is necessary to avoid individual hardship and a lowering 
of morale. 

The following points are emphasized : 

(a) Of prime concern is the problem of morale incident to the restrictions. 
The transfer of military personnel is inherent to the mission of the Armed 
Forces. Our personnel usually have no permanent home. Their furniture is 
the only tangible semblance to normal home life. Their household goods and 
personal effects provide the only continuity of real home atmosphere. 

(b) Financial and mental burdens are incurred while new living quarters are 
being located and families settled. Senior officers and personnel with large 
families are especially hard hit since the present weight allowance does not 
permit them to ship the amount of household goods required for an acceptable 
standard of living. The services have been forced to institute pay account 
checkages of many senior officers, who necessarily acquired household effects in 
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good faith prior to the imposition of the restriction. It is extremely unfair to 
penalize such officers by virtue of the fact that service to their country requires 
moves as dictated by deployment plans and manning necessity 

(c) The Army and the other services, incident to the international situation 
have recalled many Reserve oflicers and may be forced by events to continue 
their recall. Many of these officers have left responsible and highly remunera- 
tive positions to serve their country. Many will be forced to pay transporta 
tion or storage charges on furniture in excess of the limitation. Many, on their 
return to inactive duty after fulfillment of their service obligation, will be 
forced to move at their own expense household effects which cannot now be 
returned at government expense, 

(d) The restrictions impose, in effect, a reduction in pay which is not in 
consonance with the pay scales originally established by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. These pay scales were based on the assumption that the Government 
would defray moving costs in accordance with the provisions of the Joint Travel 
Regulations, Additionally, to cover potential loss in transit, the vast majority 
of military personnel feel it prudent to pay transportation insurance charges 
for which there is no reimbursement by the Government. 

(ce) The terms of the restriction further present inequities in that it does not 
affect the uniformed members of the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service who continue to be authorized the realistic allow- 
ances originally stipulated in the Joint Travel Regulations. Additicnally, per- 
sonell in the Foreign Service are currently authorized weight allowances much 
more generous than that now prescribed for military personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As an example, a Foreign Service oflicer with a family, whose 
salary is $4,000 a year has a household effects shipping allowance of 10,000 
pounds whereas a General in the Army with a salary of approximately $10,000 
a year is limited to 9.000 pounds. Foreign-Service allowances are graduated 
upward to a maximum of 18,000 pounds depending on the salary of the individ- 
ual concerned. The Department of the Army is unaware of any reasoning 
which would justify such an inequity. 

(f) A study of the practices of leading civilian concerns reveals that a vast 
majority impose no restrictions such as those contained in section 629. We can 
present documentary evidence to support this statement. 

(79) The Department has available selected material from major overseas 
commands as to the effect on personnel who have moved their effects overseas 
in good faith and who have been required to dispose of them by forced sale at a 
considerable loss. In some instances, where the laws of foreign countries pro- 
hibit resale within the country, junking or abandonment is the only legal solu- 
tion. 

(h) It has been a truism in the service for years that “four permanent change 
of station transfers are equal to one fire, insofar as ioss or damage of household 
goods is concerned.” These unavoidable losses should be taken into considera- 
tion before additional financial burdens are added in the form of weight restric- 
tions. 

(i) Senior officers, in order to comply with the law, have been and continue 
to be forced to quickly dispose of household effects. This is obviously deleterious 
to morale when household furnishings, which were within the previous allow- 
able poundage in the Joint Travel Regulations, were purchased in good faith as 
families grew and rank increased. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Forp. Will you place in the record a statement showing charges 
which are made currently for the handling of automobiles ¢ 

General Power. Existing law does not permit shipment of pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles of civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense at Government expense. Such vehicles are transported 
on a space available revenue basis. Experience has shown that the 
average charges for shipment of such vehicles to Europe is $260 for 
ocean transportation via MSTS plus a flat charge of $29 for port 
handling and accessorial charges. Military personnel on permanent 
change of station orders are authorized transportation of one pri- 
rately owned vehicle on Government-owned vessels without charge. 
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Military personnel ordered on temporary duty overseas for 6 months 
or more are permitted to ship one privately owned vehicle on a space 
available revenue basis, at no cost to the Government. 

Specific charges per measurement ton from the United States to 
various points the world and between overseas commands 
may be obtained from the special cargo rates in applicable Military 
Sea Transportation Service tariffs. If you would like, I can also in- 
sert in the record an extract from the Foreign Service regulation 
about their weight allowances. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be well to have in the record. Will 
you have that prepared, and submit it for the record ? 

General Powext. I have it right here, and I can leave it with you 
at this time. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


180 FSTRS.3 Foreign Service allowances 


| When freight charges assessed | When freight charges assessed 
by weight | by volume 


Group salary | 
When family | When no family 
authorized to | authorized to 


When family | When no family 
authorized to | authorized to 


| 
| | 
travel | travel travel } travel 
| 
| Kilo- | | Kilo- | Cubie | Cubic | Cubic | Cubic 
|Pounds| grams |Pounds) grams feet meters | feet | meters 
$10,800 and over. __..._.. -------| 18,000 | 8,165 | 11, 000 4,990 | 1,800 51] 1,100 | 31 
$7,240 to $10,799... 16,000 | 7,258 | 10,000 | 4,536 | 1, 600 45 | 1,000 28 
$4,880 to -...----} 13,500 | 6,124] 9,000] 4,079] 1,350 | 38 | 900 | 25 
$3,600 to $4,879_......-..-...--...-.--| 10,000 | 4,536 | 7,000 | 2175 | 1, 000 28 | 700 | 20 
Below $3,600 


| 7,000 | 3,175 4, 000 | 1, 814 700 | 20 400 1} 
! 


ASSIGNMENT OF OFFICERS TO ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 


Mr. Forn. Last year, in our committee report, General Powell, we 
made this comment on page 17, and I quote: 

The committee urges more attention to the problem of utilization of manpower, 
and particularly insists upon a review of the entire technique of assignment of 
officers to administrative positions. 

What has been done along that line, General ? 

General Powe. In accordance with the committee report, the 
Department of the Army exhaustively reviewed the entire technique 
relative to the assignment of oflicers to administrative positions, their 
rotation between positions, and the relation of assignment of officers 
to the number of dependents, and the education of the dependents. 

In the assignment of officers of the active Army, the basic require- 
ments are: 

1. To accomplish the missions of the current active Army, with the 
greatest economy of operation, securing the maximum out of each 
officer, man, and each dollar, and to maintain a competent officer corps 

ualified to serve the Nation most effectively in the event of a future 
ull scale national emergency. 

2. To provide equitable career opportunities for every officer who 
devotes his life to the military career. 

Now, in approaching the problem, the following facts are basic to a 
consideration for the beginning of fiscal year 1955: 

(a) There are required for overseas assignment, 53,600 officers; 
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(&) There are required for assignment in the continental United 
States 78,800 officers; 

(ec) Forty and five-tenths percent of the officers of the Active Army 
will, therefore, be assigned overseas at all times; 

(dz) In accordance with the well-established criteria, the length of 
time an officer is required to serve overseas in any particular locality 
is limited to a period of 12 months to 3 years, depending on the condi- 
tions of such assignment ; 

(e) The assignment of officers cannot be made merely as a matter 
of total numbers, since the particular rank, arm, or branch of service, 
specialty, experience and personal situation must be considered, with 
paramount interest to the efficiency of the service, and the management 
of Government operations, together with humane consideration for the 
individual circumstances to be taken into account, where possible. 

(f) Seventy-eight percent of the male commissioned an of the 
Army and 64 percent of all male noncommissioned officers of the upper 
three enlisted grades are married. 

Of this percentage, the field grade officers who represent the com- 
mand and management personnel in the active Army in all lines of 
duty comprise 97 percent of married personnel out of the total. 

In considering this problem current practices in industry were 
studied, using three of our largest and most efficient corporations as 
models and it was found that these companies have such a small per- 
centage of personnel overseas that a true comparison does not exist. 
However, the policies of these companies show that they all have a 
fixed term of service overseas and they either pay for the shipment of 
household goods or private automobiles or supply this equipment for 
the individual and provide generous monetary benefits in the form 
of insurance, travel expenses and many other things. 

Tn addition, it is noted that most large corporations have a definite 
career management plan to develop executives and that movement 
of executives is considered normal x service with a company. 

In this connection Fortune magazine for May 1953 presented a most 
complete study, showing that more professional people in the United 
States are moving at the present time than ever before in the history 
of our country and that this is occasioned to a large degree by per- 
sonnel policies. 

In the interest of the development and maintenance of a competent 
and efficient corps of officers and noncommissioned officers to meet 
expansion needs in times of emergency, as well as the efficient opera- 
tion of a career program, the career management policy of rounding 
out each career with a varied service and periodical attendance at 
service schools is considered sound and we believe it should be con- 
tinued. The length of overseas tours should be definite and should 
not exceed 3 years. Further, it should be uniform for all officers, 
as nearly as practicable and should provide for a fair requirement for 
all to share the burden of difficult overseas service, as well as the re- 

uirements for assignment of proper grades and branches within the 
ramework of the Department. 

The Department of the Army is taking all possible steps to reduce 
all unnecessary movement of officers and enlisted men. Definite steps 
have been taken in many many cases as I outlined yesterday in my 
testimony. 
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OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the term of overseas assignment in the various 
theaters at the present time ¢ 

General Powe. I will give you a complete table on that. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should have that for the record. It is likely 
that we might have some inquiry concerning that on the floor of the 
House. 

Gener: al Powei.. In approaching this problem, basically, we started 
with the idea that an officer or an enlisted man, providing his term 
of service will permit, should serve 3 years in an overseas assignment. 

Our medical department, based upon a study of many years of 
service in the tropics and other severe conditions, has recommended 
reductions in some places. 

If an officer, or a noncommissioned officer is married, and is required 
to serve without his dependents, in general, we provide for a shorter 
tour of service. 

On that general basis, this table of current tours has been prescribed. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


APPENDIX 


Foreign service tours 


| Without | With de- 
Country or area dependents pendents 
| (months) | (months) 
| 
Alaska | 24 24 
Alaskan Peninsula 12 24 
Aleutian chain west of the 162d meridian 12 24 
Wert Ohurenlll, 12 24 
Newfoundland (less isolated detachments) 18 36 
Isolated detachments and all stations above the Arctic Circle. .............-- 12 24 
Duty with combat elements of Greek National lead stationed outside 
larger cities and towns-. = 12 24 
Hawaiian 36 36 
18 24 
"Siationed outside Teheran. 12 24 
Kores_- 
Liberia 24 24 
Libya (Tripoli) -- 30 30 
36 36 


See footnote at end of table. 


Foreign service tours—Continued 


Without With de- 


Country or area dependents) pendents 
(months) (months) 
Phillippines. ___.__- 24 24 
Puerto Rico. SED 36 36 
Ryukyus area. 3 20 30 
Thailand 18 24 
Turkey 24 M 


Establishment.__._. 12 24 
United States Army, Europe 36 36 
United States European 36 36 


1 Suspended. 


Notes.—All tours are in calendar months. 

Individuals joined by dependents will serve the tour prescribed for personnel with dependents or 1 year 
following arrival of dependents whichever is greater. 

The constructive months service system of rotation was replaced by the above fixed tour of duty system 
for Army personnel in the Far East Command on 1 October 1953. 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Forp. What is the delay in having an officer’s or an enlisted 
man’s family join him overseas? 

General Powe... It varies, not only within theaters, but within 
localities or commands within theaters, depending upon the availa- 
bility of quarters or other living accommodations for assignment. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record general information in 
regard to that question? 

General Powett. We will give you the average waiting periods in 
the principal theaters. 

I might point out that right now in Japan, for example, we are 
authorizing officers to draw quarters allowance ; however, cost of rent- 
ing civilian accommodations, and providing light and heat on our 
scale of living, is just simply prohibitive. The same conditions are 
normally applicable in other theaters. 

We will be glad to insert that information for the benefit of the 
committee. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


Overseas housing shortages have made waiting periods of varying lengths neces- 
sary before dependent travel may be authorized to overseas areas. Current 
waiting periods range from no delay for Hawaii to 28 to 74 weeks for Japan. 
Alaska is 18 weeks, Antilles, 4 weeks; Austria, 15 weeks; Formosa, 22 weeks; 
Germany, 40 weeks; Okinawa, 12 weeks; and Panama, 8 to 12 weeks for officer 
personnel and 32 to 40 weeks for enlisted personnel. Every effort is being made 
through increasing the housing available in overseas areas to reduce the waiting 
period to a minimum. The ultimate goal is concurrent travel to all overseas 
areas if possible. 


POLICY RE MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I think the committee was concerned, as you indicated, 
with the movement of officer and enlisted personnel, but we are also 
concerned with the question of assignments to administrative positions. 
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I gather, from your statement, that it is the feeling of the Depart- 
ment of the Army that the present policy of shipment and ri is 
necessary and vital ? 

General Powe.u. The present policies are, in general, sound and it 
means this: 

First, the large number of officers required overseas, as I indicated, 
must be brought home at stated periods of time, and replaced by other 
officers of equivalent rank, speciality, and branch of the service in 
order to keep the active establishment going. 

That accounts, by far, for most of the movement we encounter at 
the present time. 

Secondly, during an officer’s career and, to a lesser extent, during 
the career of an enlisted man the professional soldier, we provide the 
opportunity for attendance at the Army school system. No officer 
should be denied that opportunity if he is qualified and selected. 

I would like to point out that attendance above the basic courses 
at the schools of the arm of service, becomes progressively more 
competitive. 

We try to give as many officers as possible an opportunity to attend 
the Command and General Staff School at Fort Padre tie 
Mr. Stxes. What percentage of the total officer strength is able to 
attend the school ? 

General Powriy. We are aiming at 50 percent of the regular officers 
as a career development matter. 

Mr. Sixes. What percentage of the Reserve officers? 

General Powetu. Of the Reserve officers, if possible 50 percent of 
those who are long-term, hard-core officers. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you differentiate between long-term hard-core 
officers? What is your definition of that term? 

General Powrtu. That is very hard to define. In general, if a 
Reserve officer renews his category after having served 3 years, we 
believe he is a career officer. I would like to remind you that at the 
time Korea started and the Army was down to a total of 593,000, 
there were about 25,000 Regular officers, and about 44,000 Reserve 
officers in that active force. The Reserve officers, therefore, are a 
vital element for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to run over, very briefly, again, some 
of the things I said about eliminating movement of personnel. 

In the enlisted category a man is stabilized for a minimum of 18 
months upon return from an overseas tour. Noncommissioned officers 
in the first 3 grades, with 20 years of service and 1 tour overseas, 
since Korea, will not be sent out of the United States again unless 
he so volunteers. 

Many other positions are also stabilized. 

Mr. Forp. Does it also apply to commissioned officers ? 

General Powetu. No, sir; he is available to go anywhere any time 
except for certain types of duty as opposed to the length of time he has 
been back from overseas. 

Many other positions are stabilized, and it is a matter of judgment 
as to how much of the personnel can, or should be, fixed for long 
periods of time. 

We have thousands of people who, by order, may not be transferred 
for a period of from 1 to 3 or even a greater number of years. 
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These activities include such things as instructors and advisers for 
the Reserve components; ROTC instructors; duty with guided- 
missles programs, and other technical activities which require long 
preparation and training; duty in certain key staff and administrative 
positions in the higher headquarters. I believe, perhaps the com- 
mittee was thinking more of command positions. A typical example, 
is a depot commander whom we might move at the end of 2 years, or 
4 years, or some such period. 

These officers are required in like positions overseas where they do 
not get the opportunity to go to school or have some other career ad- 
vancement. 

I think it is highly desirable that an officer in such a position should 
remain there for a period of 4 years. It is not desirable to leave him 
there for half of his service. You do not get new thought, fresh ideas, 
and you have a tendency for this officer to get too close to the local 
conditions to contribute efficient management. ‘That point of view is 
agreed to, not only by the officers in the service but by many civilian 
executives. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add, in connec- 
tion with your question, that, in view of our planned redeployment 
and our requirements for overseas replacements lessening, our tour 
of service in continental United States administrative jobs will in- 
crease, which, I believe, was the criticism of the committee last year. 

General Powerit. That is certainly true. It will tend to increase. 
However, in looking at the overall cost of travel for the coming year 
with redeployment of large units scheduled, the net savings will have 
to be analyzed very carefully. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, that involves large deployment and not in- 
dividual, specific changes of station ? 

General Powretu. That is correct. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Forp. Last year when General Young and yourself were here, 
General Powell, we had some discussion about reenlistment rates, and 
during the full committee meeting we had some discussion in regard 
to it. 

Would you like to offer anything else at this time concerning that 
problem ? 

General Powretx. I would be very happy to include in the record a 
table showing the immediate reenlistment rates for fiscal year 1953, 
and for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1954. 

It indicates that the immediate overall rate, including all compo- 
nents which we have—and may I interrupt myself right here to say 
that there is much confusion on these figures, and we must always 
define the basis of these statistics—the immediate overall rate, in- 
cluding the Regular Army, Selective Service, and civilian components, 
— from 16.8 percent in July 1952 to 11.1 percent in December 

953. 

However, the vital and important rate which we consider is the im- 
mediate reenlistment of the Regular Army soldier. 

In July 1952, the immediate reenlistment rate of the regular soldier 
was 31.7 percent. In December of 1953 it was 17.3 percent. December 
is a traditionally low month for reenlistments. Therefore, it would 
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be safe to assume that the present immediate reenlistment rate of 
those eligible to reenlist is about 20 percent, having declined from a 
rate of over 30 percent some 18 months ago. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have any figures on the January rate? 

General Poweiy. No, sir; we do not yet have those figures. 

Mr. Forp. I think if the figures are available prior to the conclu- 
sion of our hearings, that we should have them brought up to date 
and inserted into the record. 

Mr. Srees. It is important that you bring those up to date, right 
up to the time that we take this bill to the floor. 

General Powrtn. We shall be glad to do it. 

Mr. Srxes. If we could have the latest figures, in the record, I 
believe the committee would be aided in its work. 

General PoweitL. We will supply the committee with the very latest 
immediate reenlistment figures prior to the time that the bill comes to 
the floor of the House. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Immediate reenlistment rates, all components, fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 


(first ? months) 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 


| 
Regular Selective | 
Army ! service ? 


Civilian 
compo- 
nents 


Overall 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November. - 
December 
January _- 
February 
March 
April. 
May 
June 

Yearly average. 


| 
| 
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FISCAL YEAR 1954 


July... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January. 

February - 
Yearly average 


Ito 4 


‘ Includes all Regular Army separatees eligible to reenlist. 
? Includes all selective-service separatees eligible to reenlist. 
3 Includes all civilian component separatees eligible to reenlist. 


General Powetx. I should like to emphasize that all rates dis- 
cussed by me during these hearings are immediate reenlistment rates. 


ENLISTED GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forp. On page 133 of the hearings last year, General Powell, 
there was a chart showing the Army enlisted grade distribution. 

The committee would like to have a comparable chart inserted in 
the record for fiscal year 1955. 

General Pownxy. Off the record. 
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las 
| | 
| 7 E- 
| q E- 
16.9 | 31.7 9.1 Bas 
14. | 30.4 11.5 
25.8 11.8 
23. 6 0) 10.7 
6. 21.5 8.1 
6.0 | 18.9 5.2 
20.1 8.6 oni 
20, 2 10.0 
6.5 24.0 16.0 
10.9) 24.4 14.6 
12.5 | 29.0 17.6 
16.8 | 28.0 22.3 = 
12. 6 | 1 10.9 : 
13.5 2 20.9 
— . 7.9 1 59. 6 
11.9 | 1 | 27.5 
i 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
The information requested is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ENLISTpp GrabE DISTRIBUTION 
1,533,815-man Army, fiscal year 1953 


On hand Promotions Onhand | T/Oand T/D 


July 1, 1952 to grade | June 30, 1953 | requirements 


43, 930 12, 479 45, 780 | 52, 000 
41, 134 | 76, 379 90, 000 
117, 926 129, 939 205, 000 
241, 148 195, 330, 000 
375, 102 | 314, 7! 295, 000 
472, 573 | 451, 13: 197, 000 
220, 000 


1, 446, 266 1, 260, 362 1, 386, ! 1, 389, 000 


1,407,200-man Army, fiscal year 1954 


| | 

| On hand | Promo- | On hand 

July 1, tions to June 30, ° 
1953 grade 1954 quirements 


45, 780 5,414 48, 000 50, 000 
27, 368 | 82, 000 90, 000 

. 752 150, 000 200, 000 

345, 244 | 260, 000 320, 000 
539 365, 000 275, 000 
351, 13% 692 260, 600 230, 600 


1, 434,019 | 1,273,600 | 1,273, 600 


1,164,000-man Army, fiscal year 1955 


| On hand, | Promo- | Onhand, | T/Oand 

| July 1, tions to June 30, T/D re- 
1954 grade | 1955 quirements 


48, 000 | 503 47,000 | 48, 000 
82, 000 | 11, 681 80, 500 85,000 
150, 000 72,543} 150,000 185, 000 
260, 000 261, 239 222, 000 275, 000 
365, 000 290,315 | 226,500} 230, 000 
260, 600 293, 719 | 197, 000 100, 000 
108,000 |-.-----.-.-.| 121, 400 121, 400 


1, 273, 600 930, 000 | 1, 044, 400 


UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miter. General, referring your thoughts to what has been 
referred to as project Native Son, when some of the members of this 
committee were in Europe last fall we ran into a situation where some 
of our Army commanders there were not too happy about instrue- 
tions or orders which they had received, which would require them 
to dismiss a certain number of indigenous employees, and substitute 
uniformed personnel to carry on those functions. 

One of the things that impressed us as rather strange, was that 
apparently in the same area Air Force commanders were carrying 
on just the opposite policy and releasing uniformed personnel where 
they could al the jobs with indigenous people. 

440815411 
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_ Have you any comment which you would care to make on how that 
situation came about ? 

General Powe. Mr. Miller, I would like to say this: 

The Army is familiar with the fine effort which the Air Force is 
er in project Native Son, because we initiated such action on 

-E Day. 

We have carried on that policy since that time to replace uniformed 
soldiers wherever possible. 

We have just completed a survey, worldwide, of any further exploi- 
tation of this policy. 

We find that our commanders report, for instance, that today we 
are replacing overseas, 245,500 more soldiers in uniform with indige- 
nous personnel. Secondly, they feel, by and large, that the profitable 
peak employment of indigenous nationals has been reached for 
several reasons. 

First, for security reasons, there are many activities in which we 
do not want indigenous personnel engaged. Secondly, there are 
many drawbacks to indigenous personnel. In Europe these people 
cannot, as a general rule, be moved from one country to another; as an 
example, German employees cannot be moved down to help out on 
the line of communications through France. That is a serious 
restriction. 

Third, in many areas they are more efficient at hand labor, but in 
some other type of work in which we are engaged, they are not so good, 
wed so productive as American employees, and you cannot get away 

rom it. 

I might say that in Germany we use these people—using Germany 
as an example—in labor service units, in direct hire, and in contractual] 
hire, and through the use of nonappropriated funds. 

During the past fiscal year there was an economy move. We do not 
exercise over indigenous employees in Germany the space control 
system with which you are familiar, designed to regulate the number 
of United States employees. However, the funding requirements do 
exercise a great control and the German indigenous employees are 
paid from the deutschemark economy, and we get into the regulation 
and method of using the deutschemark funds. 

As a part of our picture, the employment of German nationals— 
again using them as an example—paid from deutschemarks has been 
as follows: 


Number* 


1 Excludes employees of private contractors. The reduction reflected is due primarily 
to termination of certain free —— Services ; and to the removal in September 1953 
of the requirement to furnish this type of personnel support to the High Commissioner 
of Germany. 

_ Reports on these figures have been rendered to the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, and the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

I believe, sir, that we are exploiting this source of manpower as far 
as it is reasonably prudent to do so as the present time, and if there 
are any further opportunities, we will exploit them. 

On the other hand, we must continue to guard against employing a 
lot. of indigenous labor, whether they are paid out of the native econ- 
omy or out of appropriated funds, as we probably will pay for it at 
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some time. We must not fatten up our payroll with people performing 
nonessential activities. 

This reduction that I have mentioned, over the years, is principally 
a tightening up of what we consider nonessential jobs. 

r. Miter. The reason I mentioned it is that we ran into this situa- 
tion last September, and some of the commanders in the field indicated 
that they had been required to cut down on their civilian indigenous 
employment. 

e took it up to a rather high level, and were given this explanation 
over there: that because of some doubt about what the appropriation 
act would have in it along in June that the Army had been disturbed 
about what the language might be with respect to counterpart funds, 
and instructions had gone out to cut down on indigenous personnel 
that might be paid through counterpart funds. Whereas, as a matter 
of policy, the Air Force took the other view, and was continuing to 
employ civilians where it would release military personnel, if they 
felt it was economically wise to do so. 

I certainly would not want to indicate that we should employ any- 
one, indigenous or otherwise, if their services are not needed, but it is 
pretty obvious that for certain types of work, when you carry the added 
cost of uniformed personnel, with dependents and all the other things, 
that many jobs can be performed by natives for about one-fifth of the 
cost that it would take to maintain Americans over there. 

I think our view is not to embark on wholesale employment where 
it is not necessary, but if we can save that much money, it also has 
some advantages in certain communities because of the better public 
relations that exist, as a result of fewer Americans living in the area, 
and the more local jobs for the local people. : 

General Powretn. We certainly agree with that. However, as far 
as the future is concerned, I will ask General Honnen to help me out. 

General Honnen. May I reply to that question, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixer. Surely. 

General Honnen. I think you are referring, largely, to the mess 
attendants, the release of which would release soldiers for other duty. 
That is the principal area of discussion. ‘ 

Mr. Miutrr. Yes; mess attendants and boiler tenders, janitors, grass 
cutters, and housekeeping personnel. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. All of that category of personnel are 
paid out of the deutschemark. Our instructions as, ol to the use of 
the deutschemark are that we will use it only for those purposes com- 
pesenin to the dollar criteria. We cannot and have not asked the 

ngress to appropriate dollars for this category of indigenous 
personnel. 

Governed by this criteria, we are not permitted to pay mess attend- 
ants out of the Deutschemark money. We control the use of the 
deutschemark in Germany, and our instructions to them are that they 
can use them only on the same basis that we use dollar appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Air Force interpretation different from that? 

General Honnen. I do not know how they are interpreting it, sir, 
but I do not believe they are using deutschemarks. 

Mr. Murr. The thing that was at issue, you might say, hypo- 
thetically, could be expressed in this way: 

It seems to us that to maintain an American cook, for instance, in 
uniform—an Army cook—with dependents and whatnot, over there, 
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would in many cases cost 5 or 6 times as much as it would to employ 
a local cook who would be glad to have the job and would be equally 
competent. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. If we are not in a position to do that, there is something 
wrong with our setup, and we should try to correct it. 

That is the only reason I am discussing this. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriuer. Apparently, the Air Force has seen its way clear to 
do that, and the Army has not. 

General Honnen. I am not sure that is the exact distinction, sir. 

T do not believe the Air Force is paying them out of deutschemarks. 

Mr. Forp. They are paying them out of appropriated funds? 

General Honnen. I cannot say that. 

Mr. Mitter. It runs into a wider field than you realize. It is true 
these are small jobs, when you look at the overall picture, but you have 
mess attendants that supervise school lunches for administrative per- 
sonnel, and it runs into so many ramifications that, taken as a whole, 
it involves a substantial amount. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. I am also thoroughly aware of the fact that because of 
the varied defense needs of the situation, a certain amount of Ameri- 
can personnel should be over there, and if they are not needed to man 
the defenses, there is no reason why they should not be gainfully em- 
ployed, if their presence in uniform is needed in Europe, but many of 
these older noncommissioned officers, and truck drivers and people of 
that category, while wearing the American uniform, they would not 
be, according to my view, combat ready, and therefore in the case of 
many of them it does not answer the question as to why they could not 
be released. Where you have the local civilian, if there was an emer- 
gency, there would not be the question of evacuating dependents, and 
all of the tie-in that goes with that. 

We would certainly have a stronger organization if all of the non- 
combatant elements were reduced to a minimum, and it would save a 
lot of money. 

If there is something in the regulations or the wording of the law 
to hamper such a program, it would seem to me that we would be do- 
ing a service to correct it. 

General Honnen. We would prefer to pay them and, of course, 
release our troops and get them back into training activities. 

Mr. Mitirr. As I understood Secretary Wilson when he testified 
before our full subcommittee I certainly gathered from his remarks 
that this project, “Native sen” was Defense Departmentwide, that 
it was not limited to the Air Force, but that it would be put into effect 
with respect to all three Departments wherever possible, and I do 
not quite get confirmation of that from what we have heard today. 

General Powetx. I did say we have surveyed the possibility world- 
wide to see if we could exploit this any further as far as the employ- 
ment situation is concerned, but funding is another matter. 

Mr. Mriier. With respect to the difficulties, I am perfectly cog- 
nizant of those, as security matters enter into each situation, also the 
need of having certain military strength over there, but within those 
limits it seems to me that if an intensive study were made we would 
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be saving millions of dollars on the assumption that you can employ 
5 local people for the price of one American. 


ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION OF DUTIES BY MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL 


Now, getting back to the military establishments in this country, 
this committee has felt for some time that there might be extravagant 
duplication of effort in many instances where a civilian employee or 
a career employee who has worked in a given post or station for many, 
many years is really doing the job. Policy, however, seems to dictate 
that every few months or every few years a military counterpart is 
detailed there as the responsible official. 

I fully realize that in certain categories it is necessary to maintain 
military command. It would seem to me that in many places where 
you have housekeeping duties savings might be made. For instance, 
the man who is in charge of civilian employment, often is the one who 
actually knows the local community and does the work as a civilian 
employee. However, apparently in many cases you have to have an 
Army officer of considerable rank who is his boss, and yet he is not in 
the place long enough to add much if anything to the overall efficiency. 
Now, is there a possibility of reducing these duplications to a great 
extent? 

General Powerit. We have made an intensive study of that matter 
during the past year, and we have paid particular attention to that 
very aspect. 

We did find a few such cases, and I believe have eliminated them. 

Of course, in an establishment as big as the Army we might have 
overlooked some of them. 

It. is not our policy to have such duplication. 

We believe that every individual should have a distinct respon- 
sibility with workload appropriate to the job. 

The House Post. Office and Civil Service Committee has interested 
itself in that problem, and during the past year has had the General 
Accounting Office conduct a study of that very problem in all the 
services, using selected activities asa test. Working with those investi- 
gators to the best of our ability everywhere, we have tried to tighten 
our regulations and review our entire policy and practice in the field 
to eliminate that very thing. 

Mr. Muier. And you are continuing to do that? 

General Power. Yes, sir, there will be a continuous effort in that 
direction. 

Mr. Muuer. I am glad to know that progress is being made. I hope 
you will not relax your efforts along those lines. 

General Powrii. We will not. 

Mr. Miuisr. Because it involves a very wide field, and it would take 
a long while to completely cover the situation. 

General Powett. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. Inspections are in that same general category. We 
discussed this point somewhat at length before one of the hearings of 
the full subcommittee. Inspections is another one of the activities 
where it seems in the past there has been a good deal of duplication. 
1 hope that the efforts will be continued to eliminate any duplicating 
inspections. When some competent civilian agency, or one of the 
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other armed services, has made a proper inspection it seems to me it 
is a wasteful duplication of effort to have it done over again purely 
because the food, oil, commodity, or whatever it is, is going to be routed 
into the Army. 

General Powri.. I agree with you, sir, that is another wide field, 
and we have been making a continuous effort in that regard. 

It involves more particularly technical services and their type of 
operation than it does the overall personnel field. I believe that you 
will hear more of that as you go through the appropriations supported 
by the technical services. 

Mr. Mitier. That is true. While it is primarily in another field 
actually the personnel required, come into the personnel picture, an 
it seems to me we could probably do without a good many of the in- 
spectors, veterinarians and the like. 

General Honnen. I have offered a report, Mr. Miller, on that sub- 

ject, in response to your query of last year (reading) : 
"The Department of the Army, in cooperation with the Navy and the Air Force, 
collaborated with the Office of the Secretary of Defense in the preparation of a 
Department of Defense directive setting forth procurement and inspection pol- 
icies with complete emphasis on the elimination of duplicate inspection missions— 
and it goes on to say that except for a negligible number of cases of 
duplication all cases have been resolved at field level, and it has not 
been necessary to bring them to the Department level. Much prog- 
ress has been made since your comment of last year. 

Mr. Mitier. I amsure that it will save unnecessary duplication. 

General Honnen. It will be developed in more detail when the 
procurement people testify, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 


ACCURACY OF 1954 BUDGET REQUESTS FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Now, shifting back to the civilian components for a moment, when 
this committee was in session last year we felt called upon to reduce 
some of the budget requests for Reserve personnel because it did not 
then seem that the program would reach the goals that had been 
proposed. 

reneral Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. At that time I think we stated that we wanted to make 
money available if the goals were reached, but there was doubt as to 
whether they could be reached. How close to the estimates that were 
given to us at that time did the final figures come? 

General Honnen. I do not know that I can bring you up to date 
on that, sir. We may have something as of the last day of December. 

Mr. Mitier. It was the hope at the time we were having those hear- 
ings that there were signs of increased activity and the projected end 
figures were a little more optimistic than they had been previously. 

It would be interesting if you provide for the record how nearly 
those estimates were attained. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; I would prefer to file it for the record 
in order to be a bit more accurate. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
United States Army Reserve, fiscal year 1954 


Strength 


Officer | Total 
| 


| 


| 
Appropriated by Congress....... | 3, 000 


Department of the Army request _ 61,000 | 149,000 | 210,000 | $102, 909, 000 

53 119, 000 | 172,000 85, 500, 000 

June 30, 1953, actual... 46, 547 70, 776 A |) 


ECONOMIC HARDSHIP AMONG RESERVE OFFICERS INVOLUNTARILY RELEASED 
FROM SERVICE 


Mr. Mitter. Now, also on the Reserve question, it has come to my 
attention, and I assume there are many cases that have not come to my 
attention, that officers who might be put in the career category in the 
Reserve have been recently released from service after long periods of 
active duty with resulting great economic hardship upon them and 
their families. 

As an example, I learned of a case recently where a Reserve officer 
who had served in World War I and also in World War II, and who 
had a rather distinguished record, was notified recently that he would 
have to return to inactive duty because of the cut in force. However, 
this officer has been on duty continuously for 14 years. He is not 
presently eligible for any form of retirement, and yet as he approaches 
the age of 60, with a sizable family dependent upon him and having 
had no contacts with civilian life for 14 years, he is placed in a rather 
difficult position. 

He was told, I believe, that he could be retained in the service at the 
grade of master sergeant. After a man has reached the grade of full 
colonel and held it for a good many years, it seems to me that it is a 
very bad thing, not only for him but for the Service to have him 
compelled to drop back to the status of a noncommissioned officer. 

Is anything being done to try to work out something in regard to 
those long-time reservists who came in during World War II and were 
kept on and then did not like to get out during the time the bullets were 
flying in Korea and who now, after 12 or 14 years, find themselves 
ineligible for retirement until after they are 60 years of age and who 
still have an economic problem to face / 

General Powerit. Mr. Miller, we have great concern over that very 
problem that you have stated. 

In every possible case we help the individual. However, as you 
recall, a year ago in the hearings before this committee, you raised the 
question of elimination, and I estimated in my testimony at that time 
that it would be necessary under this fiscal year’s budget to eliminate 
about 4,000 officers against their wishes. 

We approached that problem first by allowing during last September 
any Reserve officer on duty who had served 24 months or more, either 
enlisted or commissioned or both, and who had, therefore, satisfied his 
Service obligation, to volunteer for immediate release. 
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We were somewhat surprised and a little dismayed to find that 12,000 
officers immediately volunteered for release. Many of those would 
have gotten out anyway in 1 month, or in a few months. 

That gave us only a net gain in this fiscal year, as far as the reduced 
Army is concerned, of about 4,000 officers, after computing other losses, 
such as nonrenewal categories and others. 

It was necessary for us, then, to eliminate 3,200 officers who would 
have desired to remain on in the active service. 

That was done as fairly as possible to the individual; but, with a de- 
clining strength in the Army, we are forced to eliminate those officers 
with the least potential and retain those who possess the desired quali- 
ties required for advancement. Certain officers are definitely going 
to be hurt. 

Within that framework we have taken a number of actions. We 
have retired, in most cases against their wishes, those Regular Army 
colonels whose service was extended for the Korean emergency. 

In approaching the problem of the Reserve officers each branch 
on the service had a board composed of its own officers which reviewed 
the records and the service of every officer on duty. 

That board arranged the officers in order of preference for release 
with no reflection on the fine service of a lot of these patriotic officers, 
but we were faced with the situation that we were forced to list officers 
in the order of priority in which they could be released with the least 
harm to the service. In order to come within our mandatory numbers 
and restrictions imposed by the Congress we then released them 
in that order. We cannot release only lieutenants. Therefore officers 
of all grades had to be released. We found in some cases, Reserve 
officers that would not be eligible for retirement if they stayed on 
active duty until age 60. In other cases if the officer could qualify 
for retirement within a short period of time we made every attempt 
to retain him. 

There are undoubtedly such cases as you mentioned. An officer 
in that category has the option, as you stated, to enlist as a non- 
commissioned officer until he accrues 20 years of service, at which time 
he may retire. 

Between his 20th and 30th years of service he would draw the re- 
tired pay of a master sergeant. After the 30 year of service he would 
then draw the pay of the highest grade he held in World War II. 

If he leaves the Army and goes into civilian employment he may, 
by keeping up his Reserve activity, qualify for the Regular Reserve 
retirement at age 60. 

Tf he has any physical disability there is a possibility he could draw 
retirement on that. 

Within that framework we were forced to make the reduction 
in the Army which I have outlined, and we did it bearing in mind 
the interest of the individual and, more important, to come up with 
the best Army we could when it was over. 

Mr. Muier. Well, I think, confronted with that situation, you had 
to take very much the course that you have taken, with the possible 
exception that one of the matters that it seems to me should be weighted 
into the picture is the predicament in which the individual is placed 
through no fault of his own. I am only concerned now about the 
officers of long service who have good service records, and it seems 
that this is another field, in which if we are to preserve the morale 
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of the civilian components, a special effort should be made in the 
case of officers of the type of the one I have mentioned who had been 
on continuous active duty for 14 years. 

After a hiatus of several years to be sure when the individual 
reaches the age of 60 years he will be eligible for substantial retirement, 
but as of now there is no way in which he can be made eligible for 
immediate compensation. 

It is not easy when one is past 55 years of age to start life again 
with a family to support, and it is equally unpleasant, from my point 
of view, to have a man with long years of service as a field officer 
suddenly compelled to enlist as a noncommissioned officer. 

General Powerit... We have felt that very keenly and have given the 
most. careful consideration and attention to individual cases. There 
have been quite a number of officers who elected to enlist and attain 
this high noncommissioned officer grade, and in each case we have 
gone to great pains to give them an assignment of pleasant duty. 

Mr. Miter. I am sure you would. 

General Poweux. And I believe, for many of them, that is the best 
method of settling their difficulty. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RETIREMENT POLICIES 


General Powe... Right now we have a serious inequity in that the 
President has amended the previous Executive order and the officers 
who were carried on beyond the retirement age under the Officer 
Personnel Act will retire next September. 


RETIREMENT OF REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS 


We are retiring a large group of Regular Army officers between 
the ages of 52 and 60. 

At the present time we are carrying Reserve oflicers in comparable 
grades through the ages 58 to 60. 

Mr. Forp. With how many years service in both categories? 

General Powerit. The Regular officers will have 30 years’ service 
as a minimum. ‘The Reserve officers will have varying degrees of 
service. Right now there is nothing to force a Reserve officer to leave 
the service at the end of 30 years unless he elects to do so. It may be 
necessary to restudy our policies in that regard. 

Mr. szas, As I recollect, under existing law, there are certain 
retirement privileges that are extended to officers who served in 
World War I as well as World War II which permit them to retire 
at an earlier date, or with less service than those who were not engaged 
in World War I, is that correct ¢ 

General Powe. | believe there is such a provision. 

General Honnen. There is such a provision. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, with respect to these old Reserve officers who 
have not completed 20 years of active duty, but who have served in 
2 wars, it would seem to me to form a category which though small, is 
one deserving of particular consideration. 

I have a very deep sympathy with a man who has been out of civilian 
life for 12 or 14 years and is approaching the age of 60, and still has 
to go out and find a job. 
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General Powe. I agree with you. 

Mr. Miter. It is not the way to endear the advantages of patriotic 
service in the Reserves to future generations if those cases come back 
as local problems, as they are bound to do. I hope there is something 
that can be worked out that will make a fair disposition of all worthy 
cases. 

I am not in the slightest degree interested in the officer who has not 
a good record, or the man who a io for duty knowing that he might 
be turned loose at any time. e ones I am concerned with are the 
ones who served during the war and who have kept on because the 
Department needed them until Korea was out of the way and who 
have now been dismissed, and who have no satisfactory employment 
to fall back on. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Poweix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BASIC TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. General Powell, I am seeking additional information 
on the change in training procedure for basic trainees. Under the 
present system, you give 8 weeks of basic training in the old method, 
and the final 8 weeks of training is with the unit to which the trainee 
will be assigned. Does that procedure mean the sacrifice of any 
efficiency gained in training? 

General Powe... Not all basic trainees take the second 8 weeks of 
training with units; only that number who cannot be accommodated in 
the training divisions or replacement training centers. In fiscal 1955 
we plan an average load of 26,000. 

In answer to your specific question, we do not feel that this injures 
the training efficiency of the individual soldier. 

Mr. Stxes. Then why was the 16 weeks’ program adopted originally. 

General Powerit. The 16 weeks’ program was adopted in conform- 
ance with the provision of the law which requires 4 months’ training 
before a man goes overseas. The procedure actually is within the 
unit to give the second 8 weeks’ training under the same conditions, or 
possibly even better if he belongs tu a unit, than he would have had in 
the training division. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this reevaluation of your training program a result 
which you honestly believe is preferable to 16 weeks of straight train- 
ing under the former method 

neral Powe. It is not a reevaluation of our previous training 
program; it is more properly a method of handling the fluctuations 
which we have experienced to date in the biennial cycle where, at 
certain times, your intake into the Army will exceed the capacity of 
the training divisions; where, if you expanded the training divisions 
to handle a peak load, you would find, after a few months of peak load, 
that you would have vacant capacity and unused overhead on your 
hands. 

Mr. Stes. It appears to me that after 16 weeks training that a 
man is much better qualified to take his place in a unit as a profes- 
sional soldier, than after 8 weeks. 

General Powrty. The level of trained men in the unit would be 
much higher and the efficiency of the unit, that is, its ability to be 
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combat ready, would be much increased if all men were trained at 
that level before they were assigned. 

Mr. Sixes. If men were now subject to immediate combat duty, 
would you revert to the 16-week training progam ? 

General Poweti. As far as the capacity of the training divisions 
would permit, we would prefer to train them for 16 weeks, then put 
them in a unit for unit training. 

Mr. Sixes. There are some very definite advantages to your present 
system. You enumerated them quite well and quite effectively. Those 
advantages, as I understand, were primarily the advantages of 
economy. 

General Powe... Correct. 

Mr. StKes. As long as there is no combat immediately in prospect, 
I have no quarrel with the fact you are completing the training of 
these men in their units, but I feel that would not be the most advan- 
tageous place for their training if they were scheduled for early 
combat. 

General Powre.t. We feel that is correct. However, in the overall 
Army there must be a balance between the resources we use at any 
particular time and the projected state of combat readiness for any 
particular unit. 

There is another complicated factor. Many of these men will go 
on to specialist training at a specialized school run by one of the 
technical services and will require much more than the 16 weeks, as 
you well know. 

The new pipeline procedures I spoke of yesterday are flexible enough 
to provide for the 16-week basic training in a training division, for 
specialist training for 8 or 16 weeks, or for overflow of the second 
8 weeks training into units, or a combination of these as the situation 
dictates. 

CONTEMPLATED REDUCTION IN TROOP STRENGTH 


Mr. Srkes. What is the reduction in troop strength contemplated 
for fiscal year 1955? 

General Powrii. The end position of Army total strength con- 
templated is 1,164,000; the beginning strength for fiscal year 1955 is 
1,407,200. 

Mr. Sixers. Now, give me the beginning and ending strengths for 
enlisted men and for officers. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Officer and enlisted strengths 


Officer * Enlisted men Total 
Fiscal year 
Beginning End Beginning End Beginning | End 
Side. £5 taakevvansdecanetiek 148, 038 145,069 | 1, 446, 266 1, 386, 500 1, 594, 304 1, 531, 569 
Mite evddakiwoddncyrinnb etna 145, 069 131,900 | 1,386,500 | 1,273,600 1, 531, 569 1, 405, 500 
131, 900 117,600 | 1,273,600 | 1,044,400 | 1,405, 500 1, 162, 000 


1 Excludes cadets and reimbursables. 
2 Includes warrant officers. 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have the percentage reduction in the en- 
listed men and the percentage reduction in officers. 
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General Powe... Let me provide that in the record in tabular form. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Percent reduction—O fficer and enlisted 


Identity June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 Reduction Percent 


Officers (M&W) 114, 300 102, 100 12, 200 | ul 
Fnlisted 1, 273, 600 1, 044, 400 | 229, 200 | 18 


Mr. Srxes. I requested a breakdown for each of the services to 
show the total number of officers at the beginning and end of the fiscal 
year in each category or rank, and I have not seen that table. Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask if you know whether it has been provided ¢ 

Mr. Forv. The Army has supplied the information (handing pa- 
pers to Mr. Sikes). 

TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Sikes. I would like to compliment the Army, Mr. Chairman, 
on the information it has provided us on reductions in travel costs. 
That has been one of our long-standing quarrels with the services— 
the fact there appeared to be altogether too much travel. I am 
pleased that the services, certainly the Army, has taken a realistic 
view of this problem and is trying to reduce travel costs. 

Will you show the figures for last year and the figures requested 
this year ¢ 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Travel obligations 
Movements, PCS: 
Reductiaon 49, 450, 000 

Mr. Srxes. It would probably bolster your determination to econo- 
mize if we reduced the sum further, would it not ? 

General Powe. Last year we were determined, Mr. Sikes, to reduce 
it. We offered this committee a $10 million saving and were handed 
an additional $10 million reduction, which I am sure gave our financial 
people a lot of trouble and I am sure they will talk to you about that. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCITOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to tell me the number of candidiates 
that you accepted for OCS in the Army during the fiscal year 1954 
and the number you propose to accept during fiscal 1955. 

General Poweiy. At the beguaning of fiseal 1954, four such schools 
are in operation: Fort Lee, Va., for WAC’s; Fort Sill, Okla., for 
artillery antiaircraft; Fort Belvoir, Va., for engineers; and Fort 
Benning, Ga., for infantry. 

Of course Fort Benning accommodates all branches except artil- 
lery, engineers and WAC’s. The programed output for fiscal 1954 
is 4,000. This requires an input of 6,700, approximately. 
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Concurrent with the reduction in the number of officer candidate 
schools from 6 to 4, that is, from fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1954, the required 
term of service after graduation as a commissioned officer was raised 
from 18 to 24 months. For fiscal year 1955, our projection contem- 
plates an input of 2,000 students and an output of 1,200. It is tenta- 
tively planned to discontinue the engineer officers candidate school 
prior to fiscal 1955 and to limit the WAC officer candidate school to one 
class during that year. Therefore, only Artillery and infantry OCS 
will produce significant numbers of graduates during that year. 

Mr. Sikes. To all intents and purposes, you are gradually destroy- 
ing the OCS program, are you not / 

yeneral Powerit. We think we are maintaining a minimum base 
which can be operated profitably. The guiding principle is to pre- 
serve this base in being and have it ready for expansion. I would 
not say it was destroyed, but it has been greatly curtailed. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that reduction due to the requirements of economy, 
or to the fact you have in prospect an over supply of officers, or both 4 

General Powe... It is due, first and foremost, to the total number 
of officers we may have in the size of the projected Army, which gives 
us a ceiling in numbers and, secondly, to the supply of officers which is 
available through the ROTC and through other required accessions 
which we must take in, such as doctors, dentists, nurses, professional 
people such as chaplains and lawyers, and a very few other categories. 
All of these sources of input, together with the graduates of the United 
States Military Academy and the distinguished military graduates 
commissioned in the Regular Army from the ROTC, give us a definite 
limitation as to the input from the Officers Candidate School. 

I would say there is an element of choice and judgment in this. It 
is a matter of what will give us the best quality of Army within the 
total ceiling we have from the sources available. 

Mr. Srkes. When you make a selection for OCS, do you give con- 
sideration to whether a man wants to make a career of the military 
service ¢ 

General Powe. He is allowed to volunteer first for OCS and is 
not forced to take it. We take the very best material available from 
all volunteers. 

Mr. Srxes. But do you consider whether the man is in the service 
only for the period of his required active duty, plus 1 year he will have 
to serve as a result of becoming a second lieutenant, or do you give first 
consideration to the men who have indicated they want to make a 
career of the military service? 

General Powerit. No, sir. I would say first consideration is the best 
quality of officer immediately available. The OCS primarily is not a 
long-range officer procurement institution; it is an institution to pro- 
duce officers for the Active Army for immediate service as platoon 
leaders and other junior positions. However, during the course of 
OCS instruction an opportunity is afforded top candidates to indicate 
a desire to make military service a career, and we award a very limited 
number of Regular Army commissions. In other words, we then have 
a limited distinguished graduate program similar to the ROTC. 
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Mr. Sixes. I recognize the fact you have serious difficulties in main- 
taining an Officers Candidate School program of any magnitude, and 
yet I have consistently felt that a lack of emphasis is placed on pro- 
viding an opportunity to men to rise from the ranks. I think one 
of the worst things you can do is to encourage the feeling among 
enlisted men that they are in a box from which there is no escape; 
that they are always going to be held in enlisted grade whether or not 
they have a desire and a capability of holding officer rank. I wish it 
were possible to give an opportunity to more of them to participate in 
this program. 

General Powretn. We agree with you thoroughly. It would be 
unwise and it would further be wrong not to provide an opportunit 
for an outstanding enlisted man to rise to commissioned rank. It 
would not only be against our tradition, but we would be overlooking 
a very valuable source of officer material. The results of OCS have 
proved that we get a very fine type of officer. We considered this 
matter in relation to the problem of handling the ROTC graduates 
during this year and, based on that very theory, we rejected the idea 
of entirely closing out OCS. It is being kept going to the extent pos- 
sible, which we think will fit into the balance of the program. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you providing an increase in the opportunities for 
achieving noncommissioned rank to offset this reduction in oppor- 
tunities to achieve commissioned rank ? 

General Powrti. We think we have a very liberal grade spread 
provided for noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there more opportunities for advancement to non- 
commissioned status now than there were previously ? 

General Powetx. I would say that the opportunity for the out- 
standing enlisted man is about the same. There will be fewer pro- 
motions and there will be fewer numbers in each grade. However, in 
proportion to the total strength of the Army, I believe it is a reason- 
able opportunity for the men to advance. 


COMPARISON OF GRADE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Srxes. Are the number of noncommissioned officers in the 
various grades being reduced proportionate to the reduction in the 
number of enlisted men? 

General Powe. No, they are not. They have not been reduced 
as much in proportion as the total number of enlisted men. 

We have a table here which I can insert. 
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(The table above referred to is as follows :) 
Comparison of grade structure, fiscal years 1958, 1954, 1955 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 | (1985 


| 
| 
| 


1, 595, 869 1, 533, 251 | 1, 407, 200 
1,533,251 | 1, 407, 200 | 1, 164, 000 
1, 537,887 | 1, 472, 115 | 1, 302, 300 


June 30, 1953, | June 30, 1954, June 30, 1955, | Dee. 31, 1953 
actual (1,533,251 | Army budget Army budget (actual strength, 
Army) (1,407,200 Army) | (1,164,000 Army) } 1,481,177) 


| 
— | Number | | Per- | wy 


cent | 


5 : 102, 100 | 
Percent of aggregate. 1: | 
FEMALE MEDICAL OFFICERS 


Colonel 
colonel... 


otal 
Percent of aggregate. 


MALE AND WAC WARRANT 
OFFICERS 


W-4...- 


Total 
Percent of aggregate 


ENLISTED (MALE AND WAC) 


MALE AND WAC OFFICERS | m 
er- 
Generel: | Number lumber | cent 
3 | 3 3/) 3 
#otar........--..-.--....| 7 9 | 9 | 8 | 
26 |> 27 0.04 | 27 |> 0.04 | 26 0, 08 
eae ee 155 | | 165 | | 164 } 158 | 
<a Apes 278 | 296 | 247 | 269 | 
4, 999 5,100 | 4,650 | .40 | 5,065 | .35 
Lieutenant 12, 837 | 13,500 |. 96 | 13,000 | 1.11 | 13, 250 | 
17, 526 1 17, 700 1, 26 | 17, 350 1.49 | 17,510 | 1.19 
30, 491 1 | 32,100 | 2.28) * 30,000 | 2.58 30, 939 2.08 
Ist 29,800 | 19M) 22,591) 1.60| 22,341) 1.92] 241293) 164 
2d 30,390] 1 22,809| 1.62} 14,309| 1.23) 2729) 184 
| 118, 680 
8.77 |... | 8.02 
= 
| 
2 2 2 | | 2} 
é } } | a } 61 } 
dal 523} .08 550 | | 550 .05 | 
2, 500 -16 2, 500 -17 | 2, 500 .21 2, 450 | .17 
Ist 1,758 | 1,100 .08 | 1463} [10 
450} .03 988 | -07 | 900) .08 | 528 | 
| | | 
| 
430} .02 650 | 650} .05 | 435| .03 
1,407} .10 1,700 | .12 1,700} .15 | 1,470| .10 
, . 3,467} .22 5,000 | 36 | 7,500 | .64 | 4, 320 
7, 958 52 5, 050 35 | 1,150} .10| 5, 943 | 
| 
47,000 4.04) 47, 986 | 
|, ae ae 82, 000 | 80,500 | 6.92 79, 512 | 
150, 000 150, 000 | 12.89 131, 406 | 
260, 000 | 222,000 19. 07 231, 987 
916,708] | | 226, 500 | 19.46 | 343, 676 | 
351,133 | 22.90 | 260, 600 | | 197,000 | 16.62) 351, 363 | 
17,78) | | 121,400 | 10.43 | 157,019 | 
Total. ...............| 1,386,500 |.......| 1,278,600 |.......| 1,044,400 |__| 1,342, 
Percent of 90.43 90.51 89.73 "00.66 
U. 8. Military Academy-.._- 1,682 |__....- 
Percent of .ll «12 |--2--------| 
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PROMOTIONS WITHIN NONCOMMISSIONED GRADES 


Mr. Sixes. Within the limits you are recommending, do you antici- 
pate there will be any difficulty financialwise in making promotions 
within the noncommissioned grades ? 

General Powe... We believe the amount of money in this budget 
will take care of promotions we have recommended as set forth in 
this table that has gone in the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Then if Congress provides the amount of money you 
have recommended, there will be no question but what Congress has 
provided all of the money you want for the promotions you are pre- 
pared to recommend ¢ 

General Powetx. I believe that is a fair statement, Mr. Sikes. 
Again, I would say there are deserving men we would like to promote 
: the Army were expanded; but in this sort of situation you cannot 

o it. 

Mr. Stxes. But you are not asking us for more money for more pro- 
motions than those which are carried on this list ? 

General Powe.u. We are not; no, sir. 


LENGTH OF OVERSEAS TOURS OF DUTY 


Mr. Srxes. In General Young’s statement, mention is made of the 
length of overseas tours of duty varying from 1 year to 3 years. What 
1-year stations do you have? 

General Powetn. The Alaska Peninsula; Aleutian chain west of the 
166th meridian; Nome, Whittier, Labrador ; isolated detachments and 
stations above the Arctic Circle; the Unimak Atoll; duty with combat 


elements of the Greek Army out in the mountains; Greenland; Ice- 

land; India; Indochina; stations in Iran which are outside of Tehran; 

oem gs Saudi Arabia; duty with troops in the field with the Turkish 
rmy. 

I believe that is the list. 

Mr. Srxes. Why would duty in Indochina and duty with troops in 
the Turkish Army, duty in Saudi Arabia; duty with troops in the field 
with the Greek Army be classified as stations where there should be 
only a 1-year tour of duty ? 

General Powerit. Those are tours without dependents in those duty 
stations. That is the first point. The second point is there are condi- 
tions of more than hardship due to climate, as in Indochina, or condi- 
tions of the country in foods, as in the outlying regions of Turkey and 
Greece. Above the Arctic Circle without dependents, I do not think 
there is any question as to the hardship involved. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you include India? 

General Powerit. India is included. That is again the same thing— 
without dependents and due regard to climate. 

Mr. Srxes. How frequently are the requirements for length of stay 
in a station reviewed ? 

General Powrtx. They are reviewed constantly and the last major 
change throughout the world was made when the war in Korea started. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxzs. I believe you stated it has been some time since this 
matter was reviewed ? 
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General Powe... It is under constant review. 

Mr. Sixes. When was the last time it was changed? 

General Powe. The last changes were made on October 1, 1953, 
at which time the tours in Korea, the Philippines, Okinawa, and 
Japan were changed to make them longer. 


STATION ALLOWANCES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Forp. General Powell, last year the committee came across an 
item of $20,000 for station allowances for the National Guard in 
Alaska. It was told that those who live in Alaska, who serve with 
the National Guard not on active duty but in a regular guard capacity 
were being paid the cost of living allowances in Alaska. The com- 
mittee made some objection to that. 

Now I have a letter here from a man in Alaska who informs me that 
the cost of living allowances were terminated on June 30, 1953, for 
Alaskan residents only. I replied that the committee had gone into 
the matter and we just felt in the case of those in the guard who lived 
there and served in the guard regularly that they did not deserve this 
cost-of-living allowance; that it was not our intention to knock out all 
cost-of-living allowances for residents of Alaska only. 

Can you tell me how the Army has interpreted the law ¢ 

General PowetL. This will be discussed later in connection with the 
pay and allowances activity. 

(Additional information may be found beginning on p. 183.) 


SHORTAGE IN NUMBERS OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Forp. Last year there was some discussion in the hearings about 
the shortage of chaplains in the Army. What is the picture now ? 

General Powe... I believe the situation has improved. I will 
insert an answer to that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The number of chaplains authorized on Janyary 1, 1954, was 1,489 with a 
June 30, 1954, authorization of 1,481. 

The total number of chaplains on duty on February 19, 1954, was 1,468; how- 


ever, there is a shortage of approximately 50 Roman Catholic chaplains and it 
is expected this shortage will still exist on June 30, 1954. 


HARDSHIP DISCHARGE PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. Is it the Army’s policy that if a request for hardship 
discharge is made, you turn over the accumulation of evidence and the 
recommendation to the Red Cross in the local community ? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; the American Red Cross is the agency 
which makes those recommendations to us. They in turn ask the 
chapter in the local community to gather the facts. On the basis of 
that investigation, the Red Cross makes the recommendation to us as 
to the method of handling the case. 

Mr. Forp. How does that tie into this situation: When a man is 
initially inducted in the selective service, the selective service makes 
their own evaluation as to whether or not he is eligible for 
deferment—— 

44081—54—12 
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General Correct. 

Mr. Forp. Subsequently this individual, we will say for sake of 
illustration, is inducted. Six months later he requests a hardship 
discharge. Does the Army refer back to the Red Cross, or to the 
selective service board ? 

General Poweii. We have to distinguish the two situations. A 
hardship case where the man is needed temporarily at home, the Red 
Cross will handle; but if it is an inducted man who was selected by 
his local draft board, we go back to the local draft board and ask them 
to review his family situation and report to us if the situation at the 
present time had applied when they inducted him, would they have in- 
ducted him. If the answer is “Yes,” we do not discharge him; if the 
answer is “No,” we release him. The finding of the local board is 
usually concurred in by the State board; but in the case of inducted 
people our policy is to follow the draft board’s advice. 

Mr. Forp. Do not you find in that procedure, however, a reluctance 
on the part of the draft board to change what they initially decided # 

General Powri. It has not come to my attention that there are any 
particular errors of judgment in that case. Of course the usual case 
we handle is not a discharge from the Army, but a temporary return 
home for a major illness, or change of station to be near home. These 
cases are all handled by the Red Cross. 

Mr. Forp. I can see why you do it there; but to me you are having a 
man put in double jeopardy, so to speak, by the local draft board. 
They inducted him in spite of his request for deferment on the basis _ 
of hardship in the first instance; then if there is a reasonably legiti- 
mate basis for subsequent hardship discharge, the man would get the 
benefit of a fresher and perhaps an wablenel polit of view by having 
some other agency, such as the Red Cross, make the recommendation 
to you. 

eneral Powerit. The law places upon the Selective Service System 
responsibility for determining the availability of all men. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think the law say the Army has to ask them for 
a decision as to whether or not he should get out, once inducted. 

General Powretu. We feel, however, that the local board who knows 
the local conditions, is in a better position to judge the case than the 
Army. We feel if conditions at Seana have changed that the local 
board will fairly judge conditions and make recommendation to us. 

It has never come to my attention that there was any conflict of 
recommendations between the local draft board and the Red Cross. 

Mr. Forp. But I think we must admit, whether we like it or not, that 
sometimes the selective service board gets a little harassed in a par- 
ticular case, and may be a little irritated by the persistency of an indi- 
vidual who wants to be deferred. Then maybe within 6 months, 
presumably by reason of a greater aggravation of circumstances, along 
comes another application, this time for discharge. 

General Powe. We are not in a position to judge the fairness of 
selective service; but, if a man served 6 months and we released him, 
there would be nothing to prevent the draft board from inducting him 
again and sending him back to us if they did not agree with our action. 

Mr. Forp. I still think it may be a case of double jeopardy. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF ENLISTED MEN TO PX’S AND OFFICERS CLUBS 


What is the story of men who are in the military service being as- 
signed to PX’s, to officer clubs ? 

General Powre.u. As to the PX system, I know of no enlisted man 
assigned thereto. There are a very limited number of officers in man- 
agerial positions. The post exchange system, by and large, is oper- 
ated by civilian personnel paid from nonappropriated funds generated 
by the system itself. 

Now as to the other part of your question, officers’ open messes are 
required to operate with civilian help. Of course a closed mess, op- 
erating on a field ration, operates the same as the troop mess. We 
do provide on a part-time status, in nearly all cases, officers to manage 
an officers’ open mess. We do not authorize enlisted help unless they 
are in the food service activity wherein all of their time is not devoted 
exclusively to waiting on officers, or for training, or similar purposes. 
It is not our policy to support officers’ messes with enlisted men. 


MILITARY POLICE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Last year the committee indicated some interest in the 
military police setup. What is the picture today ? 

General Powe... I can give you the figures on the military police 
situation. The last actual figures I have are about 6 months old and 
it varies all the time. 

I would like to give you the actual strength as of June 30, 1953, 
the beginning of this fiscal year, its program strength and then dis- 
cuss the steps we are taking. 

On June 30, 1953, when the command strength of the Army was 
1,532,000, there were 36,000 men assigned to military police duties. 
This made a worldwide ratio of 1 to 43. 

Very large numbers of these military police were required for 
duties such as the four-army iabieataaeel patrol in Vienna; the 
boundary patrol in Berlin; the guarding of certain classified installa- 
tions within the United States, and similar duties which, if not per- 
formed by military policemen, would require that we take the combat 
type soldiers from combat assignment and use them for the same 
thing. 


The ratio by command of military police to the number of soldiers 
in the command is 1 to 99 in Alaska; 1 to 8 in a similar unit like Joint 
Task Force 7. 

As a matter of representative figures, in the Second Army area, 
which is the closest one at hand, there is 1 military policeman to 90. 
In the United States Army in the Caribbean, there is 1 to 60. In the 
Fourth Army area, there is 1 to 82. 

As I say, that is the programed strength for the present year. Due 
to the limited time in which to completely work out all of the details 
of the budget before you, the detailed programing has not been com- 
pleted for this breakout for fiscal year 1955. Since there has been 
an overall reduction in the strength of the Army, there will be a reduc- 
tion of at least 17 percent in the number of military policemen repre- 
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sented in these figures I have given you. Further reductions will 
depend upon the actual progress of troop movements and other fac- 
tors contained in the Army plan. 

We think that these figures are hard to interpret, because they are 
not all men engaged on police-type duties. Certainly the tactical units, 
as a small company within a combat division, a company within a 
combat corps, and perhaps a battalion in a field army, have very 
essential functions such as traffic direction, route finding, traffic con- 
trol, guarding prisoners of war, and so forth. 

The use of military police for nonpolice duty is in the main a matter 
of what arm of the service you assign such a man to. We think this 
problem is under control. We think that a further reduction can be 
made with savings to strictly combat-type units. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Would you repeat, General Powell, the figure which you 
gave in answer to a question by Mr. Sikes as to your OCS program for 
fiscal year 1954, and for fiscal year 1955? 

General Powretn. During fiscal year 1954 there will be four schools 
in operation—Fort Lee, Fort Sill, Fort Belvoir, and Fort Benning. 

The input for fiscal 1954 will be 6,708 as we estimate it. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you have no chemical warfare school now ? 

General Powrtu. We do not. The total OCS output will be 4,078. 
The chemical officers will graduate, tirst, from ROTC. They are 
then sent to Fort Benning for their basic course, and they are given 
a basic infantry course and then sent to a chemical school for technical 
training. 

Most of the technical and administrative services now prefer to 
have their young officers, if they are career officers, detailed in the 
Infantry or Artillery for 2 years before they put them on technical 
work, and I think it is a sound policy. 

Mr. Muer. It is very good, I think. 

Mr. Forp. What are the figures for 1955? 

General Powe.y. We will have an input of 2,000 students and an 
output of 1,200, with a plan to have one class at the WAC Training 
Center and discontinue the Engineer Center at Belvoir, and to operate 
Infantry at OCS at Benning, and Artillery OCS at Fort Sill. 

Mr. Forp. What are the comparative figures for fiscal year 1954, 
and — 1955 in regard to input and output for Infantry and 
Artillery ? 

Powe... I will have to furnish that information. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Input, output for infantry and artillery schools 


Infantry Artillery 


Output Input Output 


1, 873 1,917 1, 167 
700 | 1,018 500 


1 
‘ 
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PROCUREMENT OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Forp. Where are you going to get your engineers? 

General Powe... Largely from the ROTC. If we have a young 
man with engineering qualifications, we will run him through Fort 
Benning for purposes of receiving instruction in combat training, 
which is appropriate for the engineers, at which time he can go to 
the company officers’ school, which the Chief of Engineers runs at 
Fort Belvoir for his engineering training. 

Then, any young officer with an engineering degree or any can- 
didate with an engineering degree who is assigned to OCS can be 
handled in that way. 

Mr. Mixer. I was at Fort Belvoir during the summer, and I 

athered that they have a pretty high priority on selecting competent 
inductees and while they did not have all they would wish perhaps, 
they were getting a very good flow. 

General Powerit. The Corps of Engineers has a difficult procure- 
ment problem. It is difficult to get a young man to come in because 
he oes i many times the salary in civilian life that he would receive 
in service, if he has an engineering degree. 

Secondly, during World War II and the integration that followed, 
a considerable number of officers were commissioned in the Corps of 
Engineers who did not have engineering degrees. 

Under the present condition where the Corps of Engineers has a 
tremendous construction problem, along with their traditional civil 
works and many other things, that severely limits their utilization of 
these officers, because they do not have the technical engineering 
knowledge to put on some of these jobs. One of our biggest prob- 
lems is to support the Corps of Engineers in the procurement of of- 
ficers. 

INCREASED COSTS PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Forp. On page 1 of the justifications the computed average 
cost per military man-year would be $3,087 for fiscal year 1954, and 
$3,210 for fiscal year 1955. 

Is there any reason for that ? 

General Honnen. The increased cost per man-year in fiscal year 
1955 over fiscal year 1954 is attributable to a higher grade structure 
for pay and allowances of military personnel. 

r. Forp. If there are no other questions, we thank you very much, 
General Powell. We will have General Sawyer and his staff to discuss 
the details. 

General Powerit. Thank you very much. 


24, 1954. 
Pay anp Atiowances or Minirary Prrsonnet 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. BICKFORD E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

COL. VERNON M. BUDGE, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCF 

LT. COL. NATHANIEL A. GAGE, JR., MOVEMENTS CONTROL DIVI- 
SION, OCT 

WILLIAM K. MENEFEE, BUDGET DIVISION, OCF 

BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 

COL. ROBERT T. HAZLETT, BUDGET OFFICER, G—1 

LT. COL. DONALD H. McGOVERN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, G—1 


Mr. ne General Honnen, will you introduce the next witness, 
please 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, our next witness will be Major 
General Sawyer, the Chief of Finance, who will discuss with you the 
pay and allowances program in the military personnel appropriation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. We are very glad to have you and your staff with us, 
General Sawyer, and I notice you have a prepared statement. 
Would you like to submit that for the record and go on from there? 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL SAWYER 


General Sawyer. I would be very happy to, Mr. Chairman. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the fiscal year 1955 estimates for “Military per- 
sonnel, Army” total $4,180,624,000. I am presenting the requirements for three 
of the activities under this heading—pay, permanent change of station travel, 
and other miscellaneous personnel items. The 1955 estimates for “Pay and 
allowances of military personnel” total $3,291,100,000; for “Movements, per- 
“a of station,’ $247,900,000 ; and for “Other military personnel costs,” 

4,940,000. 

The requirements for these programs have been computed on the basis of 
entering fiscal year 1955 with 1,407,200 troops and ending it with 1,164,000 for 
an average pay strength of 1,802,300, composed of 125,300 officer personnel, 
1,174,600 enlisted personnel, and 2,400 cadets at the Military Academy. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


“Pay and allowances of military personnel” is set out in summary form on 
page 7 of the justifications followed by comparative tables showing military 
strength for the current, past, and budget years. 

The detailed estimates are based directly on the strength of the Army, its 
grade distribution, and the deployment of forces contained in the approved 
1955 personnel plan. 

The fiscal year 1955 requirement of $3,291,100,000 is roughly $233.7 million 
less than revised estimates for the curent fiscal year, aud $726.3 million less 
than fiscal year 1953 obligations. The reduction from prior year levels results 
primarily from cessation of hostilities and lower troop strength. 

It will be noted in the detailed project justification that current year require- 
ments and budget year requirements have been set out in parallel columns 
by item of pay for comparative purposes. 
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TRAVEL 


“Movements, permanent change of station” is shown in summary form on 
page 64 of the justifications. This activity provides for permanent change 
of station travel of both individuals and organized units, including amounts 
required to reimburse the Military Sea Transport Service for the transporta- 
tion of individuals, organized units, dependents, and shipment of household 
goods to and from overseas. 

The fiscal year 1955 estimate totals $247,900,000 which is approximately $49.5 
mnillion less than projected current year requirements, and $92.5 million less than 
actually obligated in fiscal year 1953. The estimate is a projection of current 
usage in relation to fiscal year 1955 troop strength, deployment, and personnel 
policies. Itis distributed roughly as follows: 


Entry into the service 
Training and deployment, CONUS 
To and from overseas 


The redtiction in the fiscal year 1955 requirement results principally from 
lower troop strength and decreased rotation to and from overseas. 

It will be noted from the classified supporting data that the only category 
showing an increase in fiscal year 1955 is separation from the service, and re- 
sults from the greater number of losses scheduled for fiscal year 1955 as compared 
to the current fiscal year. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


This activity is shown in summary form on page 69, and provides for payment 
of interest on soldiers’ deposits, payment to beneficiaries of a gratuity upon the 
death of military personnel, and costs incident to the apprehension of deserters 
and those absent-without-leave. 

The fiscal year 1955 requirement totals $4,940,000 which is approximately $7 
million less than projected current year requirements, and $8.5 million less than 
actual. fiscal year 1953 obligations. The reduced requirement results princi- 
pally in the area of death gratuities which, with minor exception, is computed 
on the basis of peacetime mortality factors. 


ROTC REQUIREMENT 


This concludes my statement on the budget as originally submitted. How- 
ever, as has been explained by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, a new require- 
ment has since developed relative to a directive that all eligible ROTC grad- 
uates be commissioned and called to extended active duty. It was contem- 
plated in the original submission that they would be called up only for 90 days’ 
training in their branch basic course. This change in assumptions has gener- 
ated a net additional requirement of $11,090,000 under the heading “Pay and 
Allowances of Military Personnel” and $2,480,000 under “Movements, Perma- 
nent Change of Station.” This brings the revised totals for these activities to 
$3,302,190,000 and $250,740,000 respectively. The detailed ROTC computation 
is set out in the change sheets to be distributed to you. 

This concludes my remarks. Representatives of my office and Office, Chief 
of Transportation are here to answer any detailed questions you may have on 
the computation of the estimates. 


Mr. Forp, We will insert at this point in the record pages 7, 8, and 
9 of the revised justifications, which show the obligations, the average 
personnel strength, and the gains and losses in strength. 


|_| 
Percent 
§ 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
Direct obligations, by project and subproject 


Project Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year 1953 | fiscal year 1954 | fiscal year 1955 


Pay and allowances of officers $922, 413, 731 $864, 466, 000 $822, 114,000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 3, 091. 678,076 | 2, 657, 069, 000 2, 476, 557, 000 
Pay and allowances of cadets 3, 304, 000 3, 289, 000 3, 519, 000 


Total direct obligations 4.017, 395, 807 | 3, 524, 824.000 | 3, 302. 190, 000 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


This activity provides for pay and allowances authorized by law to be paid 
to uniformed members of the Army serving on active duty. The detailed esti- 
mates are based directly on the strength, composition, and deployment of 
forces contained in the approved fiscal year 1955 personnel plan. The fiseal 
year 1955 estimate totals $3.302 billion, which is $222.6 million less than revised 
estimates for the current fiscal year, and $715.2 million less than the amount 
obligated for fiscal year 1953. 

Detailed strength data used in the fiscal year 1955 computation are set out 
in the following schedules to show comparison with the fiscal year 1953 and 
fiscal year 1954 programs. 

Exarpit A 


Military personnel, fiscal years 1953, 1954, 1955—average strength (man-years) by 
type of personnel 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
953 954 1995 


Officers (male) h 113, 508 
Nurses. sine AC) 


135, 570 | 


Warrant officers (male)... 13, 731 
Warrant officers (WAC) 57 


Total, warrant officers 13, 788 


Total, officer personnel 149, 358 | 


Enlisted (male). ele 376, 7: 32 1, 167, 100 
Enlisted (WAC) 9, 597 8° 200 7, 500 


Total, enlisted personnel . 1, 331, 786 1, 174, 600 
1, 469, 872 1, 306, 158 
2, 243 2, 400 


1, 472, 115 1, 308, 558 


No. 
1010 
1020 
1030 
Total, commissioned officers... | 125, 515 119, 658 
= 
eT 12, 571 11, 900 
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Exuisit B 


Strength, gains, and losses, by identity, fiscal years 1958, 1954, 1955 


| | 
le | Warrant | Enlisted | 
| Warrant | 
WAC medical | officers personnel | Military | 
| | Academy) 


Total 
officers officers 


| 


| Male and Fema 
| 
| 


. Fiseal year 1953: | | 
5,935 | 14,495] 1,446, 266 1,726 | 1,596, 030 
745 360 | 786, 853 | 816, 730 

1,385 | 1,593 846, 619 59 

5,205 | 13,262 | 1,386,500| 1,682 
5,633 | 13,788 | 1,386, 328 | 


| 
5,205 | 13,262 | 1,386,500} 1, 533, 251 
808 681 488, 413 514, 529 
903 1,543 | 601, 313 719 | 640, 580 
5,200 | 12,400 | 1,273, 600 1,700 | 1,407, 200 


5,180 | 12,571 | 1,331,786 2, 243 | 1, 472, 115 
114,300 | 5,200} 12,400 1,273,600 1, 700 | 1,407, 200 
20, 100 600 | 1.000 454, 000 800 | "476, 500 
1,300} 2400 | 500 | 711,000 

| 1,172, 700 

| 1,308, 558 


Mr. Forp. Would you also prepare a table of obligations as of 
December 31, showing each of the three subprojects? 
Colonel Buper. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to prepare that and 
submit it for the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Direct obligations by project 


Actual aa of 
Dec. 31, 1958 


1010 Pay and allowances of officers___...___-_____..._________ $450, 385, 200 
1020 Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 1, 337, 755, 600 
1080 Pay and allowances of cadets 1, 753, 800 


1, 789, 894, 600 
Mr. Forp. Do you have any additional comments which you wish 
to make, other than those in your prepared statement ¢ 


General Sawyer. No, sir; I have not. 
Mr. Forpv. All right; we shall proceed. 


COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCES FOR NATIONAL GUARD IN ALASKA 


Last year this committee was disturbed about the fact that in the 
rve components justifications there was a request. for $20,000 for 
cost of living allowances for the National Guard in Alaska. 
We could not see the justification for that, and as a result certain 
language was included in the bill with reference to the overall problem, 
not only in Alaska, but elsewhere. 


B. Fiscal year 1954: ere 
Losses... 36, 102 | 
C. Fiseal year 1955: 
End_. 
Norte.—All figures shown above are net of personnel detailed to duty with other agencies on a reim- 
3 bursable basis or paid from other funds. 
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It "a our thought that that particular problem should be taken 
care of. 

What has actually taken place? Have we cut out all cost-of-living 
allowances in Alaska for those on active duty who are residents of 
Alaska, as well as the particular problem in which we were specifically 
interested ? 

Colonel Bunce. That is correct, Mr. Ford, and the estimate which 
you have before you is based on a report that we obtained from the 
disbursing officers in the field, as of August 31, 1953. 

So, we have both the effect of section 640 of the 1954 Aposeptice 
Act, and change 13 to the Joint Travel Regulations, which cut down 
materially the amount we have requested for station allowances. 

In fact, if you recall, we gave up $10 million at the hearings last year 
on the basis of change 13 to the Joint Travel Regulations. 
ae Mrixer. Does that same situation obtain in Hawaii and Puerto 

ico? 

Colonel Bupar. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, we are not paying station allowances 
to people who live there, anyway ? 

Colonel Buper. That is right, and also overseas pay. 

Mr. Forp. Have there been any reverberations from that? 

Colonel Buper. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Ford. It has not come 
to our attention and, possibly, it would not come to our attention, but 
to my knowledge there has not been. 

General Sawyer. I read in the paper that the people in the Alaskan 
National Guard were perturbed about it, because they felt that they 
were being done an injustice, but I think that was something to be 
taken up with the National Guard Association. That is the only 
thing I have ever seen, and it never came to me officially. That was 
just obtained from my day to day reading of the newspapers. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot see any justification for any complaint on the 
part of those who live in Alaska, and who only serve in the National 
Guard once a week. There may be some legitimate complaint from 
those on full active duty who live there. 

General Sawyer. I believe the complaint was to the effect that it was 
difficult to enlist people in the Alaskan National Guard if you took 
any of these privileges away. They felt it made it more difficult to 
recruit enlistments. I believe that is what the complaint was. 

Mr. Mittrr. In regard to those who live there, because of their 
civilian activities, their station allowance, or whatever it may be, is 
taken into consideration when they go there, and this would amount 
to paying them twice for the same foreign service, you might say. 

General Sawyer. Well, I think these were some of the natives that 
they were talking about, and not those that go up there to work. These 
ee seme who actually lived there, and were native members of the 

yuard, 

Ne believe they even have some Eskimos that belong to the guard up 
there. 
COMBAT PAY 


Mr. Forp. What is your situation in regard to the handling of 
combat pay—Are you fully caught up? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; and we are dropping that out of the 
estimates, of course, for next year. 
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Mr. Forp. Have all back claims been paid? 

General Sawyer. Well, there are a few that drift in, but they are 
so small that I do not think they amount to anything. 

Colonel Buper. The number of claims are negligible, as compared 
to what we have been processing, Mr. Ford. owever, we do feel 
that, there are individuals who have not as yet submitted their claims. 

There are individuals who, apparently, through oversight or pos- 
sibly they did not need the money at this particular time, who have 
failed to press their claims. However, the workload is negligible, 
and we are current, and any which may come in can be processed 
immediately. 

Mr. Forp. There is no statute of limitations on the filing of these 
claims? 

Colonel Buper. I do not think so. 

Is there a limitation on combat pay, Mr. Menefee ¢ 

Mr. MeENerrer. No; there is no limitation and, as I believe you 
remember, Mr. Ford, the supplemental appropriation for 1953 was to 
cover all the retroactive claims since Korea began. So, that appro- 
priation will be active for 3 years. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OFFICER STRENGTH TO TOTAL ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Last year the committee was interested in the percentage 
of total officer strength to total Army strength, and the figure given 
was about 8.5 percent, or in that neighborhood. 

Could you give us any information on that, for the coming fiscal 
year? 
~ General Sawyer. That is a G-1 matter. 

Colonel McGovern. This information was inserted in the record 
at the beginning of the hearings. 


(Note—The information referred to appears on p. 98) 


Would you like to have the comparisons, sir, by fiscal years? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; do you have it? 

Colonel McGovern. Yes, sir; it runs from generals on down to and 
including privates. 

Mr. Forp. What are the percentage figures? 

Colonel McGovern. The percentage of officers, sir, to total strength 
in 1953 ran 8.25 percent ; in 1954, 8.12 percent, and in 1955, 8.77 percent. 

Colonel Buner. Mr. Chairman, that excludes the ROTC package, 
which was discussed yesterday. 

Mr. Forp. If that were included in your percentage of officers to 
total strength, it would be somewhat higher; is that right? 

Colonel McGovern. If we included the ROTC package in 1955, it 
will jump to 9.45 percent. 

General Powet.. However, as we stated, we consider that a sepa- 
rate proposition, and a separate mission. 


PAY STATUS OF NONRETURNEES. 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in regard to the 21 nonreturnees, as 
far as pay is concerned ? 

Will they have the right, ever, under existing law, to come back and 
make claim for compensation which the others who did return will 
receive ? 
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Colonel Buper. Not if they are dishonorably discharged. They 
forfeit all pay and allowances if they are dishonorably discharged. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date? 

Colonel Buver. As of the 28d of January 1954. I have the amount 
of money here, if the committee would be interested in exactly how 
much would be forfeited. However, I would prefer to go off the rec- 
ord, if the committee will permit, inasmuch as this information has 
not been made known by the Secretary of the Army. 

(Discussion off the record ) 


REVISIONS IN OFFICER GRADE SPREAD 


Mr. Forp. Perhaps. General Powell, this is a question for you, 
primarily, but on page 10 of the justifications, why has the number in 
grades from captain through brigadier general increased from June 
30, 1953, to June 30, 1954, only to be decreased again by June 30, 1955? 

General Powetn. From June 30, 1953, to June 80, 1954, a somewhat 
more liberal grade spread was authorized in the Army, due to the 
revision of the Davis amendment, and other events. 

Now, in June 1955, we had a large decrease in the strength of the 
Army, and it was necessary to decrease the senior grades, along with 
a decrease in the total strength. That decrease in the grades of 
colonel and general officer puts us somewhat below the sliding scale 
in the measure reported by the House Armed Services Committee. 

However, in view of the President’s program, we feel that we can 
better support him in this way. 

Mr. Miter. Was that affected by the promotions and retirement? 

General Powrty. Retirement, release from active duty, and Na- 
tional Guard officers were similarly affected. We have not demoted 
anyone in the grade in which they served. 

Mr. Forv. Have you been able to slow down your anticipated June 
30, 1954, figure. so you do not get yourself in that position in June 
1955? 

General Powr.t. Yes, sir; we will slow those down. We are mak- 
ing very few promotions proportionately, and we are releasing some 
officers from active duty, and the action taken by the President in re- 
leasing the colonels here will considerably reduce the grades of colonel. 


FRAUDULENT CLASS Q ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, what is the situation in reference to these 
alleged fraudulent class Q allotments ¢ 

General Powe... Do you want me to take that ? 

General Sawyer. That will be very good, since I think you have 
the latest information on it. 

General Powe... I might state, Mr. Chairman, that this effort has 
been coordinated by G-1 with the help of General Sawyer and his 
office, the Judge Advocate General, and the Provost Marshal General. 

As you know, this grew out of a report that in the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico there was a considerable amount of money being paid 
which, perhaps, could not be substantiated under this act. 

We have investigated, on the ground, 19,324 claims. 

Mr. Forp. How many was that? 

General Powe.y. 19,324. This is as of the 22d of January. 
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We have approved, out of that number, 9,587 for continued pay- 
ment. We have disapproved 5,220; 4,500 enlisted men were dis- 
charged and, therefore, no action was taken and 140 have voluntarily 
canceled the allotments. 

The disapproval rate of those claims, to date, has been 35.3 percent 
of all the claims in force. The monthly savings is $252,319.15. 

The cost of the program to achieve this savings, including military 
pay, from March through December 1953, was $323,161.26. 

There miglit be a possibility of recovery of some of the money which 
had been paid out. However, the Frauds Division of the Department 
of Justice feels that there is not a great possibility. However, they 
will initiate some action. Both the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice have cooper- 
ated with us to the fullest extent. 

We might be reminded that these claims principally stem from the 
secondary dependents. That is, the father and mother of the soldier. 

In the case of a wife and children, the disbursing oflicer on the 
ground which belongs to the Finance Corps is authorized to make a 
determination, because he can verify the existence of these people. 

The secondary dependents must be dependent by 50 percent, or more, 
on the soldier. The system, then, of course, is for the Government to 
supply part of the money, and for the soldier to allot part of his pay. 
The money being saved is that part supplied by the Government. 

We have gone into a sampling in the United States, and we find out 
of the sampling of 592 cases that the disapproval rate ran something 
over 30 percent and we, therefore, are going into a full-scale investiga- 
tion in the United States during this fiscal year. 

This is an administrative investigation, as far as the Army is con- 
cerned. Based on an average period of 20 months, for one of these 
allotments, if that disapproval rate applies in the United States, at 
the end of the investigation, the total savings will probably run about 
$20 million for the 20 months’ period. 

Mr. Forp. How did this this condition develop, and what permitted 
it to get to this point? 

General Powreti. Both during World War IT and after the start 
of the war in Korea, the Dependents Assistance Act was intentionally 
drawn by the Congress to permit rapid and immediate payment of 
these allotments to the families of men in the service, with a minimum 
of red tape, and a minimum of delay. The law was intentionally 
drawn to make it easy to qualify. 

In many cases, perhaps, the people requesting this money did not 
understand the law, and we must concede that possibility. 

However, to comply with the rapid provision during the time of 
combat, they were paid quickly. The condition thereby developed, 
and it was initially suggested by the General Accounting Office that, 
perhaps, the claims in Puerto Rico involved some fraud. 

In view of this, the Office of the Secretary of Defense in the person 
of the C ——— designated the Army as the responsible agency 
to make such an investigation, and it has been done. 

Mr. Forp. Who has the job of collecting alleged frauds?) The De- 
partment of Justice? 

General Powe. Any money paid to these secondary dependents, 
if it is recoverable, must be done by the Department of Justice through 
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their Fraud and Claims Division, and while the legal sufficiency exists 
in the law to initiate one of these cases, it is extremely doubtful that 
they will collect much. We are advised by attorneys in the Depart- 
ment of Justice that they do not have very good luck in collection of 
such things, and their action will probably be mostly a deterrent. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to conclude your survey, and take 
the corrective action, so far as the Army, overall, is concerned ? 

General Powr.. For the United States, it will take about a year— 
probably by the end of the calendar year 1954. We should be finished 
on the Puerto Rican situation within about 3 months, and then be 
up to current claims. 

In appropriate cases we have instituted court martial proceedings 
for soldiers involved. 

Mr. Forp. Have there been any convictions as yet? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; we have had several sentences carrying 
6 months and up. The Judge Advocate General of the Army has 
supplied special prosecutors for that purpose. 

May I go off the record for this additional discussion, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Powe... Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 


BASIC PAY RATES 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, on page 14 of the justifications, T notice 
in the case of lieutenant colonels the rate is $6,490 for fiscal year 1954, 
and the rate for lieutenant colonels in fiscal year 1955 is $6,580. 

How do you account for that difference ? 


General Sawyer. We expect, in fiscal year 1955, because of the cut, 
that promotions will slow down and that the people will stay in their 
grades longer, which will increase the longevity within those grades, 
and will make the average rate for the grade go up. 

In other words, we have been promoting up to this time, and we have 
been promoting fast enough so that they do not get enough service 
within grades to vary the longevity much, but it will vary in 1955. 

Colonel Buper. In amplification of that statement, the actual years 
of service, tabulated from closed military pay records as of June 30, 
1953, averaged 17.2 years for lieutenant colonels. 

The 1954 rate which you questioned, Mr. Ford, was based on an aver- 
age of 17.5 years, and the 1955 estimate, which is higher, is one-half 
year more, or 18 years of service. We feel that when the promotions 
have slowed up that the entire group will be, more or less, marking 
time in grade, and it is for that reason that we have reflected a slight 
increase in the average years of service. 

Mr. Forp. There are several other instances of that throughout the 
justifications, and does that same argument apply to those ? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; that is right—that is the same reason. 
It is the slowing down of the promotions, and remaining in the same 
grade, and completing the number of years service to entitle them to 
another pay period. 

Mr. Forp. On page 12 of the justifications there is an indication that 
there is an increase of funds for aviators, and airborne troops. 

What is the explanation for that? 
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Colonel Buper. That should be answered by G-1, Mr. Ford. It is 
due entirely to an increase in strength, as the rates are statutory. 

Mr. Forp. There has been an increase in rates for Army aviators? 

Colonel Buper. No, sir; the rates are statutory. 

General Sawyer. I think on page 16 you will find a breakdown of 
the Army aviators which will show the increase there. 

Colonel Buper. There is a comparison, by grade, on page 16, Mr. 
Ford. 

Colonel Hazierr. This increase is due primarily to the helicopter 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any significant change in airborne 
strength ? 

General Poweww. There is no significant change in units. However, 
there is an extension of the program in regard to the number of officers 
and men which we will send to jump training. 

Colonel Hazierr. We are attempting to bring our airborne units 
to authorized strength during 1955. 

Mr. Forp. The primary explanation is the helicopter program; is 
that right? 

Colonel Hazuerr. Yes, sir; that is for the Army aviators on flight 
pay. 


ARMY FINANCE CENTER, INDIANAPOLIS 


Mr. Forp. Are you all set at Indianapolis, General Sawyer? 

General Sawyer. All except moving the Transportation Division 
from Washington out there, and that will be completed about the 
middle of next month. 

We are engaged in that right now. 

However, everything has been moved out from all of the leased 
— in Indianapolis into the new building, including everything 

rom St. Louis, and also everything that was on the post at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, which pertains to the center. 

We now have just the Transportation Division from the Washington 
FOUSA to move, and that is in the process. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any significant decrease in the time ele- 
ment in the handling of your claims as a result of this new setup, or 
in the processing of the claims? 

General Sawyer. We have had a decrease in personnel, and we have 
not gotten fully into an efficient operation, especially in the retired 
pay division, and in some of the other things which have just been 
moved out there. The volume is so great at the end of the month in 
regard to putting out checks, that we have to stagger that over a 
period of 8 days. We could not possibly dump all the checks down 
on the Post Office in one day. We would dump one-half million a day, 
and we feel we are doing good in that respect. 

So, we stagger the output, and we attempt to get out the class Q 
claims which is the money that goes to the dependents, first of all, and 
then the class E. Of course, we have to get the retired pay out early 
also, but we have a regular schedule for that. 

It takes the first 8 working days in the month to do that. There 
is a limit as to how you can telescope everything into a short period. 
You just cannot do it much faster than that, and have a good, smooth, 
efficient operation, and keep all the personnel working evenly without 
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having personnel so large that you get them out in one peak period, 
and then have them sitting around doing nothing the rest of the month. 

We do not do that, of course. 

Mr. Forp. Are you required by statute to get all these things out 
on the Ist of the month, or as early thereafter as possible ? 

General Sawyer. No, sir; we are not required by statute to pay on 
the 1st of the month, but we attempt to get the checks out just as soon 
as we can after the money has been dropped from the soldiers’ pay at 
the end of the previous month. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Would it help your workload, if you could possibly do 
it, to spread it out over the full month’s period ? 

Colonel Buper. No, sir; I do not believe that would decrease our 
workload to any appreciable extent. 

Of course, that would be a question that we would be able to answer 
properly only after making a survey, but in talking with the indi- 
viduals at the center, I doubt very much whether more efficiency could 
be gained by extending it over a longer period of time. There are so 
many things that must be integrated prior to the time the check goes 
out, and they have that worked into a system which we feel is very 
efficient. 

General Sawyer. In that integration of the work, they have some- 
thing planned for every day in the month so that when they are not 
getting the checks out, they are working on savings bonds, and getting 
those out, and working on insurance premiums or some other activity. 

We have our workloads under constant study, and we have had 
outside people to come in and look at our operation, and they all tell 
me that we have a very efficient arrangement there, and that we are 
doing a magnificent job to get everything out on schedule with the 
people and equipment that we have. 

Mr. Miter. I take it that you feel it is going to be a better setup 
after you get it thoroughly oriented ? 

General Sawykér. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. And it will be more economical ? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; I believe it will. I feel confident that 
when we come up here a year from now we will really have one of the 
best organizations in the Government service for that particular type 
of work. It is really just getting under way, now. 

Mr. Mriuuer. You have not had a chance to evaluate it, but you are 
confident that it is going to work out all right ? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miruer. I believe that completes my questions. 

General Sawyer. I hope gentlemen, some day, if you are ever in 
that vicinity, you will do us the honor of visiting the center and, if 
you will let me know, at any time you desire to, I will be glad to go out 
there with you myself. 

In fact, I should like to mention a booklet which the Lone Star 
Cement Co. has put out as an advertisement, because so much cement 
was used in the building. They say it is next to the Pentagon in size. 
It is the second largest Government building in the world, and is verv 
well planned. 
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It has more usable space than any other Government building that 
has been put up. In other words, we have no wasted space, except 
the ramps between floors. 

Mr. Forp. What was the cost of the building? 

General Sawyer. The cost of the building was around $19 million. 
The estimated cost, when it was planned, was $24 million. So, we 
saved almost $5 million over the original estimate, while the building 
was being built. 

Mr. Sixes. Glory be; I did not know that ever happened. 

General Sawyer. I did not either, to tell the truth. Always before 
it seemed you never had enough money to complete a building. 

Mr. Forp. Will you have, subsequently, information showing how 
much leased space you have given up? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir; we will have that information when we 
bring the project up, Mr. Ford. 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, we will turn to activity 1300, “Move- 
ments, permanent change of station,” and at this point we will insert 
into the record page 64 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project 


Actual, Estimate, Fstimate, 
No. Project fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 
1311 | PCS movement of individuals 2 ona F ....}] $224, 437,318 | $177, 900, 000 | $166, 900, 000 
1321 | PCS movement of organized units. _- 3 ae 9, 000, 000 15, 20, 000 6, 400, 009 
1331 | PCS movements (MST) individuals and units__._-- 106, 974, 632 | 104, 250, 000 | 74, 600, 000 
dissect 340, 411, 950 297, 350, 000 247, 900, 000 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert in the record at this point a table 
of obligations as of December 31 showing each of the three subprojects ? 
Colonel Buper. Yes, sir. We shall be glad to submit that for the 
record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
Direct obligations by project 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31,1958 


1311 PCS, movement of individuals___...._...__________ ...__.. $94, 311, 000 
1321 PCS, movement of organized units.___..._._.____.__________ 5, 100, 000 
1331 PCS, movements (MSTS)-_ 56, 244, 616 


TRAVEL INCIDENT TO SEPARATIONS FROM THE SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. With respect to travel, incident to separations from the 
service, on page 3 it 1s shown that in 1953 the number of enlisted 
personnel involved was approximately 1.5 percent less than the total 
separations. 
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Why should not this condition prevail in fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Buper. In arriving at the number of separations, you take 
the gross losses, less the number of deaths. Is that the point you are 
after? 

Mr. Forp. It probably is the major factor. 

Colonel Bupner. Yes, sir; the requirement is stated net of deaths: 
otherwise everyone who is separated receives a travel allowance to 
their home of record at the rate of 6 cents a mile. Of course, the 1953 
figures included battle casualties which would not be the situation in 
1955. 

General Sawyer. That would be a higher figure in 1953; that is 
right. 

Mr. Forp. That would be peak, actually, for your death losses in 
Korea. 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir; including missing in action cases which 
came in that period. 


TRAVEL TO FIRST DUTY STATION 


Mr. Forp. In connection with the classified justifications, on page 
3, why is the rate per enlisted man for travel to the first duty station 
increased ¢ 

Colonel Buper. That is a $2 increase, Mr. Ford. It is due to the 
fact that in 1953 there were 11 reception stations. In 1954 that num- 
ber will be reduced to 9 in the latter part of the year, and in 1955 it is 
anticipated that there will be only 7 reception stations throughout the 
United States. 

That means that 41 States will not have a reception station. This 
particular travel requirement brings a man from a selective service 
collecting point to a reception station. We feel, inasmuch as the 
number A: been reduced from 11 to 7, that we are justified in esti- 
mating that the average cost of bringing the man from the collecting 
point to the reception station will be increased. 

Mr. Miter. It will mean more mileage, I suppose ¢ 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir; longer distances will be involved. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS, MSTS 


Mr. Sixes. Does the charge which is made for transportation of 
dependents overseas reflect actual cost to the Government of their 
transportation / 

Colonel Buper. That all depends on the mode of travel, Mr. Sikes. 
If the dependent is given public transportation then they do travel at 
cost to the Government. If the dependents travels with the principal 
in a vehicle—that is, in a private car—then they are reimbursed at the 
rate of 6 cents a mile for any dependent over the age of 12 vears, and 
3 cents a mile for those 5 years of age or over but under 12. Maximum 
reimbursement for all dependents cannot exceed 18 cents. 

Did you mean to cover sea transportation also? 

Mr. Sixes. Both. 

Colonel Buner. In regard to sea transportation, the dependents pay 
for their meals, but are furnished the actual transportation. 
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Mr. Sikrs. Is the charge that is made for meals a realistic charge / 
Does it actually reflect the cost to the government of the meal and the 
cost of serving and preparing meals? 

Colonel Bupér. I would say yes, Mr. Sikes. I do not have any 
figures on that, but 1 returned from overseas about 3 years ago, and 
I would say that they charged a realistic figure. 

Mr. Srxes. Who would know? There must be some basis on which 
the charge is made? 

Colonel Buper. That particular charge is covered in MSTS. That 
is project 1331. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it their responsibility or your responsibility ¢ 

Colonel Bupcr. That is administered by the Chief of Transporta- 
tion, and the actual transportation is furnished by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service and they in turn bill the Chief of Transporta- 
tion once a month for reimbursement. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they decide the basis on which the charges are made / 

Colonel Bupér. I think the basis on which the charges are made is 
arrived at by the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Mr. Sikes. Then, it is directly or indirectly your responsibility, 
General Sawyer / 

Colonel Bupcr. We have no responsibility for the particular phase 
of travel, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. If it is not your responsibility, there will be no point in 
discussing it further with you at this time‘ 

Colonel Buver. That is correct, Mr. Sikes. I am sure that the Chief 
of Transportation, when he comes up, could give you that information. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, on page 66 of the justifications, it says, 
and I quote: 

Contemplated rate decreases of 5 percent for passengers and 10 percent for 
cargo in fiscal year 1955 have been utilized in the computation of the fiscal year 
1955 figure. 

If these rate decreases do not materialize, additional funds will be required. 

Colonel Bupeér. Mr. Ford, this is the project that is under the ad- 
ministration of the Chief of Transportation. Mr. Jackson and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gage of his office are waiting downstairs, and they can 
answer the detailed question which we cannot, sir. 

General Sawyer. They simply told me that they are in hopes of 
this decrease in rates. I think that is a subject of negotiation between 
the Transportation Corps and MSTS. 

I am not familiar with the details, but I understand it is not settled 
yet. 

However, they can give you that information. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Gage, we asked General Sawyer to explain the 
statement made on page 67 of the justifications, and he and Colonel 
Budge thought you could more completely give the explanation of 
that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. That is based on a contemplated decrease 
in ocean transportation rates. That has been given to us¢ rather 
informally by MSTS, but we understand it is being confirmed. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for it? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Gace. The basis of that is a surplus of about $20 
million for the first 3 months of 1954, and they contemplate not as 
much, but a similar surplus for the balance of 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army negotiate with MSTS ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. No, this is within the MSTS field. This 
surplus they have is the result of the tariffs on the basis of which we 


ay. 

Mr. Forp. Who establishes the tariffs? 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. MSTS. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army have anybody that checks up to deter- 
mine the adequacy or inadequacy of MSTS rates? 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. No, MSTS establishes their own tariffs, 
and they are not subject to check by the shipping services. 

Mr. Forp. Then they just informed you that you could expect 
some reduction in rates? 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. Yes, sir, that is correct. We actually 
already have had some rebates from 1954, but they have informed us 
that we can get a similar reduction for the balance of 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Are those rates primarily for personnel shipments or for 
the shipment of material ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. For both personnel and cargo. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any procedure whereby you can object or 
complain about the rates that are being charged? 

Lieutenant Colonel Gace. Not other than in our regular meetings 
which we have with them. At any time they are open for considera- 
tion. We can question them if they look out of line to us, but the only 
basis we would have would be on an after-the-fact basis. Their opera- 
tion is not subject to our audit. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I have no questions. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


We will now turn to “Activity 1400, other military personnel costs,” 
and we will insert in the record at this point page 69 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
195: 1954 1955 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees and escaped | 

military prisoners . Se aap enn $1, 203, 422 | $875, 000 $781, 000 
1421 | Interest on soldiers deposits. ._._..__.___- elie sot 1, 732, 300 | 1, 580, 000 1, 620, 000 
1431 | Death gratuities. 10, 561, 000 | 9, 440, 000 2, 539, 000 
Tetal divect ebligations.......................... | 13,496,722 | 11, 895, 000 4, 940, 000 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert in the record at this point a table 
of obligations as of December 31 showing each of the three subprojects ? 
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Colonel Bupcr. Yes, sir. We shall be glad to submit that for the 
record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
Direct Obligations by Project 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31, 1953 


INTEREST ON SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase in interest on 
soldiers’ deposits ¢ 

General SAwyer. There are more soldiers being discharged due to 
the cutback in the fiscal year 1955, which will result in more deposit 
withdrawals. You see, interest is only payable to them upon with- 
drawal of deposits, generally upon discharge. 

Mr. Forv. They are not able to draw on the deposits they have 
made while they are in the Service 4 

General SAwyYeER. Only under exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. Micuer. Yes, you told us last year it had to be on an emergency 
basis. 

General Sawyer. Yes, that is right. 

Colonel Bupver. The withdrawal must be substantiated by a letter 
from the individual’s commanding officer who has made a thorough 
investigation of the emergency which is stated to exist. 

General Sawyer. With the larger turnover we feel that there will 
be more men discharged who have deposits, and we will have to pay 
more interest out in 1955 than this year. 

Mr. Forp. Do you find a greater participation in this program now 
than'‘has been the case in the past ¢ 

Colonel Buper. At the present time, Mr. Ford, we have a deposit 
balance as of December 31 of $43,771,000 with some 365,000 depos- 
itors participating. 

For the first 6 months of this year $18,563,000 was deposited into 
the account. However, for the same period the Army also purchased 
$24,032,000 worth of war bonds. So, one program is not being pushed 
at the expense of the other. 

General Sawyer. I think that soldiers’ deposits are running now 
just about on a constant level, that is, on a percentage basis, taking 
into consideration the number of men and the number of deposits. | 
do not think they are creeping up or going down. I think they are 
on a fairly level basis now. 

Mr. Forp. I can see how a person who is in the service for 2 years 
or 4 years can get his money out, but suppose a man is in for an 
indefinite enlistment, then what happens? 

Colonel Buner. If he is in for an indefinite enlistment the regula- 
tions state that he can withdraw his money every 3 years. That, of 
course, is in order not to give him any disadvantage as compared to 
one who has enlisted for a 3 year period insofar as redepositing princi- 
pal plus.interest is concerned. 
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DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Forp. The decrease in the amount for death gratuities is almost 
exclusively the result of the end of hostilities? 

Colonel Buner. Yes. sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Forpv. What is the basis for the payment of those death 
gratuities? 

General Sawyer. Those are based on actuarial figures. 

Colonel Buper. Do you mean how much they cet ? ? 

Mr. Forp. No, how do you estimate them in peacetime ? 

Colonel Buper. From our experience we use a rate of 2.2 per thou- 
sand. That has been our experience figure. That, I think, compares 
verv favorably with the table of mortality used by the insurance 
companies who in the 18-year-old group have maintained a rate of 2.5, 
and in the 24-vear-old group maintained a rate of 2.77 per thousand, 
and in the 35-year-old group a rate of 4.59 per thousand. 

Our experience has shown that 2.2 per thousand is the average 
normal mortality rate, and that is the rate we have used in computing 
this particular budget. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate that the life expectancy in the Army 
in peacetime is better than the life expectancy of an ordinary civilian? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. it does. 

Colonel Bunar. It should be, Mr. Ford, because a man is not per- 
mitted to go into the Army unless he has taken a physical examination. 
We should have this advantage over the mortality rate covering all 
the people in the United States. 

General Sawyer. Also, he has medical services which are not only 
free. but practically forced upon him. 

Mr. Miter. Also he has a well calculated diet. 

General Sawyer. Yes, T think the figures will show that a man in 
the Army is a better risk than the average civilian. 

Mr. Forn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forn. This figure under death gratuities does not include the 
payments to be made under the $10,000 insurance policy which is given 
to them. This is simply for the 6 months’ pay? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir, the 6 monthe death gratuity, which is 
6 months’ pay. 

Mr. Forn. Where does the $10.000 life insurance policy come in? 

General Sawyer. That is handled by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Forp. That comes from them? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sr«rs. A $10,000 life insurance policy still is given free to 
soldiers is it not? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srees. Refresh my memory. Is this true during the period in 
which we technically are still engaged in hostilities, or is there no time 
limit on the expiration of it? 

General Sawyer. I think that is permanent legislation now. From 
now on I understand that all insurance will be on that basis. 

Mr. Sires. As long asa man is on active duty? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. If he dies on active duty it is paid. 
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Mr. Minter. And if he goes out of the service he can either drop it 
or start to pay for it. 

Mr. Srkes. That is right. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. Tell me what the fiscal picture is on death gratuities for 
the fiscal year 1954 when we had an end of hostilities but at the same 
time began to announce that men previously carried as missing in 
action now are considered dead. What is the effect on your estimate 
of expenditures because of that? 

Colonel Buper. I can give you that information for fiscal year 1954. 

As far as officers are concerned we will have 266 normal deaths and 
318 who will be phased out as considered dead in a missing in action 
status. 

As to warrant officers there will be 28 normal deaths and 8 who will 
be declared dead under the Missing Persons Act. In nurses, of course, 
there are only six normal deaths and none under the Missing Persons 
Act. Among enlisted men there will be 2,930 normal deaths, and 
6,324 who will be phased out under the Missing Persons Act for a total 
of 9,254, plus 626 officers as indicated above. 

Mr. Minier. When you say normal deaths, that includes death by 
enemy action ? 

Colonel Buper. No sir; deaths other than by enemy action. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that number now budgeted for? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir: that is the basis of the $9,440,000 estimate 
for 1954. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the original estimate on that? 

Colonel Buper. The original estimate—you mean what we came in 
for? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Bunge. That was less than that amount. 

Mr. Menerer. The original 1954 budget was on the assumption 
that we would fight throughout the whole vear, but even on that basis 
I think there was less for death gratuity than shown for 1954 in this 
budget, which will wipe out the missing in action personnel since 1950. 
If necessary, may I correct that in the record, Mr. Sikes? 

(The original 1954 estimate for death gratuity was $7,327,000) 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Forp. When these men have been sort of in Jimbo status, and 
then you make a determination that they are dead, is the determina- 
tion of death retroactive, or is it at the time you make the determina- 
tion ¢ 

Colonel Buper. We do not make the determination, Mr. Ford. The 
determination is made by the Casualty Branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. He is considered dead at the date of determination. 

General Sawyer. Then I am notified, and I close the records as 
of that date. 

Mr. Forp. Then his dependents get the benefit of his pay up to the 
date of declared death? 

General Sawyer. That is right, less allotments paid them under 
the Missing Persons’ Act. 

Mr. Forp. And then they get 6 months’ pay beyond that as well? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, thank you very much, 
General Sawyer. 

General Sawyer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We will hear you again, I presume. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 


ROTC GRADUATES 


Colonel Buper. This is the table on the ROTC to which I referred. 

Mr. Mutier. This is the package plan you spoke about ¢ 

Colonel Buper. That is correct. 

General Powretx. This is the plan where we order all of them to 
active duty. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to put this material in the record as 
it is. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by activity 


Title | Original | Additional | Revised 
estimate requirement estimate 
1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel _- $3, 291, 100, 000 $11, 090,000 | $3, 302, 190, 000 
1300 Move ‘ments, permanent change of station | 247, 900, 000 2, 840, 000 250, 740, 000 
641, 624,000 | —10. 236, 000 631, 388, 000 
-| 4,1 180, 624, 000 | 3, 694, 000 4, 184, 318, 000 


Summary statement for additional requirement 


Additional requirement generated by directive of Secretary of Defense that 
all eligible ROTC graduates would be commissioned and called to extended active 
duty rather than for 90 day Branch Basic Course on which original estimate 
was computed. 

Detailed computation is as follows: 


Part III. Justification of funds requested 


Revised estimate =a a . 8,302, 190, 000 
Basic pay, rental, and subsistence, 13,200 individuals, 6,258 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment, 13,200 individuals 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments: 
2,269 individuals, at $489° $1, 109, 541 
500 individuals, at $340.85 * 170, 425 
1, 279, 966 
Mustering-out payments: 956 individuals, at $259_..__._________ 247, 604 
Deduct : 
ROTC graduates called to AD for 90 day 
branch basic course (p. 18)_---.---------~ —15, 435, 300 
Recalls to AD for JCS directed project (pp. 
Difference of 1,466 man-years between first 
and second lieutenants... —1, 694, 696 


———————-_ — 18, 469, 207 


11, 090, 135 
135 


1 Released for over-age in grade or by nonrenewal. 


2 Second Lieutenants not recommended for promotion of categories at end of 18 months’ 
service. 
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Activity: 1,300 Movements, permanent change of station 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 
To provide for necessary PCS travel incident to commissioning and calling all 
eligible ROTC graduates to extended active duty. 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


PCS movement of individuals 


Military personnel to first duty station: 13,200 individuals at $124-__ 1, 636, 800 
Training and deployment, CONUS: 6,258 man-years at $88____---_~- 550, TO4 
Separation from the service: 4,500 individuals at $145__ 


savings, and the net increase that this package plan would require. 

Colonel Buper. The detail is such that you can very readily find 
where the deductions are. You will also find that the rates we have 
included are the same as in the budget submission. 

Mr. Forp. I think the figures shown in the sheets we have inserted 
in the record will tell the story, plus the fact that we have had testi- 
mony from General Powell and others on the overall basis. 

General Sawyer. That is simply the dollar part of it, you might say. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 1, 1954. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND SUBSISTENCE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 
BRIG. GEN. LOUIS E. COTULLA, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G—4 
MAJ. GEN. KESTER L. HASTINGS, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
BRIG. GEN. A. B. DENNISTON, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 
COL. I. J. DYEKMAN, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
LT. COL. C. A. HIBBERT, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, G—4 
LT. COL. J. W. MAXWELL, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you introduce the first witness, 
please? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; we are prepared, Mr. Chairman, to 
present the Military Personnel, Army justifications. The first seg- 
ment for this morning’s work will be the 1100 program, individual 
clothing for enlisted personnel. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you have any comments, General Sawyer, that you 7 
wish to make on this particular problem ? 

General Sawyer. No. I think it has been fully discussed before the 
committee by the preceding gentlemen, and this is merely the money 
involved in the plan, showing both the increased cost and also the 
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The witness will be Brigadier General Cotulla, the Chief of the 
Requirements Division, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Cotulla? 

I might say that the committee is very glad to have you back to 
give us the benefit of your views and suggestions, and we look for- 
ward to working with you this year as we did last year. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


General Corutia. Thank you very much, sir. I do have a very 
short statement, here, which I would like to read. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please. 

General Corutna. Programs 1100, individual clothing, and 1200, 
subsistence, provide the funds with which the individual soldier is 
clothed and fed. The clothing budgeted under this program is per- 
sonal, as differentiated from the organizational clothing budgeted 
under “Maintenance and operation, Army,” program 2300, and is 
based on a specific dollar allowance of per man, per year. 

Similarly, subsistence, is computed on a per man, per day, cost, to 
which various strength factors are applied to arrive at an annual 
cost. 

Both of these programs are computed and administered by The 
Quartermaster General. My office exercises staff supervision over 
them, and has reviewed the estimates for both programs. In our 
judgment they represent a valid and conservative requirement. 

Maj. Gen. Kester L. Hastings, The Quartermaster General, is here, 
and will be glad to explain to you, the methods and factors employed 
in computing the estimates. 

Mr. Forp. We are very glad to have you with us this morning, 
General Hastings. 

I see you have a prepared statement. Do you wish to give that? 

General Hastrnes. Yes, sir; thank you. 

I wish to present to you information pertaining to the estimates 
which cover the supply of clothing and subsistence to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army during the fiscal year 1955. 

The Quartermaster Corps supplies the Army with many thousands 
of items. However, the two general categories of supplies covered 
by these estimates contribute most directly to the personal welfare 
of the soldier and are among the most important factors which deter- 
mine his efficiency both in peace and in combat. The Quartermaster 
Corps, therefore, must endeavor to provide the soldier with what he 
needs, both as to quality and to quantity and in doing this, must con- 
sider his likes and dislikes not only from a morale standpoint but 
also to insure maximum utilization of the supplies with a minimum of 
waste. 

The estimates now being considered cover only consumption or 
issue requirements wwitines 4 as central procurement of these items is 


accomplished with Army stock fund capital and depot stock levels 
are maintained as stock fund assets. With the funds now being 
requested, items either are purchased from the stock fund or in the 
case of subsistence, certain items not centrally stored, are procured 
locally. In addition, these estimates provide for the payment of 
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monetary allowances in lieu of clothing and subsistence, when 
authorized. 

The estimate for clothing amounts to $153,531,000 as compared to 
$171,442,500 in the fiscal year 1954 or a reduction of approximately 
$17,900,000. This reduction is due principally to the reduction in 
enlisted personnel to be supplied. A reduction is made in the number 
of personnel who will need replacements of clothing, as well as in the 
number who will be entitled to initial issue allowances. Per capita 
rates for clothing are the same in 1954 and 1955 except in Korea where 
they are reduced in the fiscal year 1955. 

The amount of the estimate for subsistence in 1955 is $483,153,000. 
This is a reduction of approximately $55.5 million under the total of 
$538,672,000 in 1954. Just as was indicated in connection with the 
estimate for clothing, strength reduction of the Army is the principal 
reason for the decrease. 

Ration costs of $1.05 in the continental United States and $1.15 in 
oversea commands are the same in the fiscal year 1955 as the projected 
average daily rate in 1954. These costs are based on stock fund prices 
for the month of August 1953 which were the latest available costs 
when this estimate was initially prepared. Costs computed since that 
date indicate no material change. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the Quartermaster Corps is con- 
stantly trying to improve its operations to insure that the troops will 
be supplied with the best food and clothing that is consistent with the 
curren policy of economy in all activities. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we will insert page 51 of the justifications 
for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OBLIGATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING OF ENLISTED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. We will insert page 51 of the justifications at this point. 


( The matter referred to is as follows :) 
Activity : 1100 INpIvipvAL CLOTHING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


fiscal year 
1953 1954 


No, Project and subproject 


112% | Individual clothing (consumption, Quartermaster) __| $191, 572,036 | $128, 444 
1125 | Monetary allowances in lieu of clothing (Quarter- | | 


Total direct obligations _- | 237,296,654 | 171, 442 
| 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert in the record the obli 
December 31, 1953, for the subprojects in this program. 
(The information is as follows :) 


AcTIVITY: 1100 INpivipuAL CLOTHING or EP 


Direct obligations by project 


j 
Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | 


45,724,618 | 42, 997, 


fiscal vear 
1955 


$99, 120, 372 


514} 44, 174, 628 


. 500 143, 295, 000 


gations as of 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31,1958 


-- 19,346, 000 


99, 514, 465 


| 
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General Hastines. We have with us General Denniston, Office of the 
Quartermaster General; also, Mr. Christie, who has worked on this 
budget, and Colonel Dyekman of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General. They are prepared to answer questions on this item. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Hastings. 

According to your statement, there i is no change in per capita rates 
fore lothing | to be purchased by the Department of the Army? 

General Hastings. That is correct, sir. 


FOOD PRICES 


Mr. Forn. In your statement you said the cost of food to be pur- 
chased had not changed since August 1953, when the budget figures 
were first prepared. Within the last several months I have seen a 
report from the Department of Agriculture to the effect that there has 
been a slight increase in the prices paid to farmers. 

Will that have any effect on your budget ? 

General Hastines. We do not believe so at this time. However, 
when Colonel Maxwell comes in, we will go into considerable detail 
in regard to the Bureau of Labor Statisties rates, if you prefer. 

Mr. Forp. The increase has not been substantial, as reported, but 
it has been gradually edging upward. 

I was wondering how that situation could be reconciled with the 
comments made here. 

General Hasrines. So far it has not gone up sufficient to warrant 

raising the average cost. 


INCREASE IN MONETARY ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. Why is there an increase in the monetary allowance in 
lieu of clothing? 

General Hastines. That is because a larger number of men in fiscal 
year 1955 will be entitled to monetary allowances than were for 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the result of the biennial cycle? 

Colonel Dyrkman. No; it is due to redeploying more men from 
FECOM—fewer men in the Far East Command. 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite follow you. 

Colonel Dyexman. In the Far East Command they are issued cloth- 
ing. They are not on the monetary allowance. So, a reduction there 
and an increase anywhere else increases the number entitled to mon- 
etary allowance, and decreases at the same time the number who were 
issued clothing. 

So, a part of the reduction in the previous fiscal year is reflected in 
an increase in the latter figure. 


INITIAL ISSUE AND ALLOWANCE OF PERSONAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. On page 52 of the justifications the figure of $169.86 is 
set forth as the cost of the initial issue. 

Figures are also given indicating that in fiscal year 1954 that figure 
was $189.83, and in fiscal year 1955 it will be $190.63. I do not quite 
understand that list of figures, as given there, Colonel Dyekman. 

Colonel Dyexman. The $169.86 is the initial allowance for enlisted 
men in fiscal year 1955 and it is the same as that used in fiscal year 
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1954. The $189.83 is the initial allowance for enlisted women in 
fiscal year 1954 and the $190.63 is the initial allowance for enlisted 
women in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Ford. Would you insert in the record a list of items included 
in the bag, and the cost that resulted in the figure of $190.63, and also 
the same for $169.86 / 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Initial allowance of personal clothing—Enltisted women 


Item A llowance Unit cost | Cost 

1. Anklets. wool, taupe, shade 131, women's 2 pair $. 55 $1.10 
2. Bag, duffle, with/handle and carrying strap 1 each 3.70 | 70 
8. Cap, cotton, taupe, shade 124, women’s 2 eact 1.10 2 20 
4. Cap, W1, taupe, shade 121, women’s i each 1. 85 1. 85 
4. Dress, cotton, taupe, shade 124, women's 6 each 5. 00 10. 00 
6. Gloves, cotton, tan, shade 128, women’s 1 pair 1.20 | 1. 20 
7. Gloves, leather, brown, shade 64, women’s ] pair 1.80 1.80 
8. Handbag, leather, brown, shade 64, women’s 1 each | @ 75 9. 75 
9. Hat. service, women’s serge, 12 oz taupe, shade 12 l each 5. 50 5 5 
10. Insignia, chevron, WAC, enlisted women’s 10 pair 11 | 1.10 
11. Insignia, collar, US. enlisted women’s l each 05 | O4 
12. Insignia, collar, WAC, enlisted women’s : 1 each 06 On 
18. Insignia, hat, WAC, enlisted women’s 1 each 12 12 
14. Jacket, W1, taupe, shade 121, women’s 1 each 15. 00 15.00 
15. Overcoat, W], taupe, shade 121, women’s with/removable | leach. 46. 00 36. 00 

liner 
16. Overshoes, rubber, women’s low 1 pair 1. 55 | 1.55 
7. Raincoat, women’s, taupe, shade 129, with/removahble leach 10. 00 10. 00 

hood. | 
18. Scarf, ravon, tan, shade 125, women’s l each 45 $ 
19, Shirt, women’s, chambray, M-1951 2 each | 1. 40 } 2 80 
20. Shirtwaist, women’s, cotton, chaumbray, 3-ounce tan, seach | 1.60 | 4.80 

shade 130 } 
21. Shirtwaist, women’s rayon broadcloth, 3.2-ounce, tan, | 2each 1.70 } 3. 40 

shade 125 | 
22. Shoes, field, women’s, composition sole 1 pair | 5.90 5. aw 
24. Shoes, women’s, low-quarter, cafe brown 2 pair | 4. 50 0.00 
24. Shorts, women’s, denim, M-1941 1 each | 1.20 1. 20 
25. Skirt, women’s, denim, M-1951 l each | 1.90 1%) 
26. Skirt, W1, taupe, shade 121, women’s 1 each | 6.00 6.00 
27. Slacks, women’s, W1 serge, 12-ounce, taupe, shade 121 1 each | 7. 80 | 7.80 
28. Stockings, nylon, taupe, shade 76, women’s 6 pair | 60 3. 00 
29. Suit, uniform, women’s, W1 serge, 12-ounce, taupe, shade | 1 each | 22. 00 22.00 

121. | | 

Coat, wool, taupe, shade 121, women’s | Leach q 

30. Towel, bath 2 each 40 ao 


| 
Cash for purchase of undergarments 30. 00 

| 


|_| 
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Initial allowance of personal clothing—enlisted men 


Item Allowance Unit Cost Cost 
1. Bag, duffle, with handle and carrying strap. - Tone TS ~ $3. 70 $3. 70 
2. Belt, waist, web, OD-3, with clip, without buckle ----| 2each a9. . . 0 
3. Boots, service, combat, russet, MR ‘ 7. 20 14. 40 
4, Buckle, web, be It, brass, GCM, 1\4- inch nal .---| l each. .10 .10 
5. Cap, garrison, khe aki, M-~1950 (with braid) _| 2 each_. 80 
6. Cap, garrison, wool, OD, M-1950 (with braid) | 2 each. 1.45 2.10 
7. Cap, utility, cotton, | 2 each. 50 | 1.00 
8. Drawers, cotton, shorts, white. _.| 6 each 2.70 
9. Drawers, winter, M-1950 | 2each 2.45 4.90 
10. Gloves, inserts, wool, M-1949_ 3 2 pair. | 85 1.70 
11. Gloves, shell, leather, M-1949_ 2.10 2.10 
2. Insignia, chevron, Army 14 pair = 1. 96 
13. Insignia, collar, US, enlisted men’s 2 each | U5 10 
i4. Insignia, collar, enlisted men’ 8, branch of service 1 each 
15, Jacket, utility, cotton, OG-107_- 3 each 2.40 7. 0 
16. Jacket, wool, OD, M~-1950 2 each 19. 00 38. 00 
17. Necktie, cotton, mohair, dark, OD-51 2 each } 40 80 
18. Shirt, cotton, khaki, shade No. 1, stand-up collar, 8.2 | 5 each. 3.00 15. 00 
ounces. 

19. Shirt, poplin, khaki, shade No. 1, stand-up collar...__.-- 3 each | 2. 35 7. 05 
20. Shoes, low-quarter, tan, 5. 40 5. 40 
2. Socks, wool, cushion sole, OL j Ce . 60 3. 00 
23. Trousers, cotton, khaki 5each 3.00 15. 00 
24. ‘Trousers, wool, OD, M-1952..- ..| 10. 30 20. 60 
25. Trousers, utility, cotton, OG-107 el 3 each... | 2.40 7.20 
26. Undershirt, cotton, quarter-sleeve, white 6 each - 40 2. 40 
27. Undershirt, winter, M-—1950_ 2 each 2. 45 4. 90 
28. Towel, bath 2 each 
20. Raincoat, synthetic, rubber -coated, OD-dismounted CS 5.40 5. 40 


Mr. Forp. Will you repeat the comparable figure for the enlisted 
women for the previous fiscal year? 

Colonel Dyexman. In regard to the women, it is $190.63 for fiscal 
year 1955 and was $189.83 for fiscal year 1954; the difference is due to 
no issue of bath towels in fiscal year 1954. 

In 1955 two bath towels were provided to each woman, costing a 
total of 80 cents, which brings it up to $190.63 for 1955, from $189.83 
in 1954. 

The $169.86 for enlisted men is the same for both fiscal year 1954 
and 1955. The unit cost is as of July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we have identical prices for fiscal years 

1954 and 1955, so far as the men are concerned / 

Colonel Dyexkman. That is correct. You will remember that last 
year, when we came before the committee, we had the opportunity to 
use July 1, 1953, prices, and when we started this estimate, we got 
our figures "from procurement and it looks as though the prices will be 
approximately the same in 1955. 

Mr. Forv. Lhe only difference in that is the addition of the towels 
to the women’s allowance? 

Colonel Dyexkman. That is correct; two bath towels, at 40 cents each. 
They put the bath towel into the men’s bag last year, and did not put 
it in for the women, and this is rectifying that situation. 

Mr. Forp. What do you put in the “authorized issues subsequent to 
initial issue” ¢ 

The figure given in the justification is $5,676,952. 

Colonel Dyexman. We have 7 different items that make up that 
figure of $5.6 million. We have issues to replace items during the first 
6 ci of active service, due to change in body stature, or due to 
misfitting. During the first 6 months any man that comes in, and if 
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he outgrows his basic uniform to the point where he cannot alter it, he 
can be given a new jacket in kind, or trousers. That amounts to $ $1.3 i 
million. 

We have the same type of replacement on boots and shoes, low 
quarter, due to misfitting, in the amount of $373,000. Then you have 
your various special supplemental allowances in certain categories of 
men, such as your military police, and your burial escort men, and 
that type of personnel, in the amount of $437,000. Then, you have 
issues for losses resulting from pilferage, and losses of stocks in stor- 
age, below depot wees both in the continental United States and 
overseas, except Far East Command and we have $1.3 million for 
that. 

Mr. Forv. How does that compare with your previous year figure ? 

Colonel Dyexman. It is less this year, due to lesser strength inh 
1955. 

Mr. Stkxes. How would it compare for similar strength ? 

Colonel DrexmMan. They would be identical if we had identical 
strength. 


LOSSES DUE TO PILFERAGE AND DAMAGE TO STOCKS 


Mr. Sikes. That would reflect no improvement in method of storage, 
and handling, and elimination of pilferage. 

Colone! Dyrxmax. There are no records that we have available to 
use to give us the exact amounts that are lost or stolen, and this is 
a per capita cost based on the previous year’s experience. 

Mr. Sixes. Should you not know how much material is being lost 
or stolen ? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir: we have records of losses through 
depot levels available to us in OQMG. Records on losses below depot 
level are not centrally maintained. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you have any records which would show improve- 
ment or lack of improvement in that particular instance? 

Colonel DyrKkman. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of pilferage i is that? Just what is involved 
in those kinds of losses / 

Colonel DyexkmMan. That would be any type of pilferage or damage 
that we have below a depot level at a post, camp, or station, or in 
overseas commands except Far East Command. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have a record of the amount of pilferage by 
theaters ¢ 

Colonel DyexkmMan. We have calculated figures for 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have that record with you? 

Colonel Dyrkman. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well to know that. 

Do you have a statement of total losses from pilferage for any 
period of time? 

Colonel Dyexkman. Our estimate, based on the best estimates that 
we have on pilferage and fire and those types of losses, run to approxi- 
mately 1.5 percent of issues and sales. 

Mr. Sikes. Well, we want better information than that. Genera! 
Honnen, will you see that this committee is provided with up-to-the 
minute information on pilferage losses, and information on the vari- 
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ation in losses in different theaters, and information showing whether 
the picture is improving. Tell us what is being done to improve it? 

General Corvutia. Yes, sir. The information you request, I assume, 
applies to those losses covered by this estimate which are below the 
depot level at the various posts, camps, and stations, and of course in 
that connection you appreciate that we are in 1954 fiscal year, and 
that estimate has not as yet been completed. 

Mr. Sixes. You can select any period for which there are figures 
available 

General Corun.a. Fiscal year 1953 was the last complete year. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful if we could have it for com- 
parable periods, such as 1951, 1952, and 1953, so we can get an overall 
picture of what the situation is. 

Mr. Sixes. We realize that there are certain parts of the world 
where you have very difficult problems to cope with. 

Colonel Dyekman. For 1954 and 1955 the estimates will show a 
decrease from 1952 and 1953, due to a lower volume of issues and 
sales. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Losses Dvr TO PILFERAGE AND DAMAGE TO STOCKS 


The amount of $5,676,952 for authorized issues subsequent to initial issue, on 
page 52 of the fiscal year 1955 justifications includes $1,350,209 to cover losses 
resulting from pilferage and damage of stocks below depot levels both in the 
United States and overseas areas excluding AFFE. This loss is based on 11% 
percent of the stocks handled by posts, camps, and stations which is estimated 
to amount to $65,013,940 for initial issue and $25 million for sales. The percent- 
age of Joss is that used by major department stores in the United States and is 
equal to the national average loss. (Source: Merchandising and Operating Re- 
sults, 1951, published by the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 West 33d 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 

This 114% percent estimated loss on stocks handled through posts, camps and 
stations is not supported by actual records. Consolidated records that would 
reflect losses have not been kept in the past and will not become available until 
posts, camps and stations stocks are included in the stock fund. This action is 
tentatively set for July 1, 1955 for clothing and equipage items, The conservation 
of stocks and reduction of losses through pilferage, fires, and other damage is 
given constant attention throughout the Army and every attempt is made to hold 
such losses to an absolute minimum. 


OTHER ISSUANCES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Dyekman, do you desire to proceed with the 
other factors involved in this particular item ? 

Colonel Dryekman. Yes, sir. 

The next item would be the issue of insignia—chevron insignia, and 
service braid and braid authorized upon promotion, and/or transfer 
in the amount of $166,000. 

The next is an additional amount for nonreimbursable items, 
broken down into different headings: Issue made for items lost, dam- 
aged, destroyed, abandoned or otherwise rendered unserviceable in 
line of duty, beyond normal wear and tear, and provided such losses 
were not caused by neglect on the part of any individual concerned ; 
issues to replace items lost in Government laundries and elsewhere, 
issues of clothing for deceased enlisted personnel, where required ; 
issues to prevent spread of contagious diseases; issues resulting from 
statement of charges or reports of surveys where such issues are paid 
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for by the individual concerned, and that full category totals $1.7 
million, bringing the total to the $5.6 million in this estimate. 


BASIC CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. On page 53 of the justifications will you give for the 
record what is meant by the “basic allowances” 

Colonel Dyexman. We have two types of allowances. The basic 
allowance is for pe men that are in the service from the seventh 
month to the third year, and then we have the enlisted men that are 
in for over 3 years’ service ,and they get the higher standard allowance. 

Mr. Forv. What is the basic allowance / 

Colonel Dyexman. The basic allowance is on page 5 of the classified 
justifications. 

Colonel Hisserr. The per capita allowance per month, Mr. Chair- 
man, for men with service of less than 3 years but more than 6 months, 
is $4.20 per man per month; with more than 3 years’ service, it is $5.40 
per man. ‘That, of course, is to take care of the replacements due to 
the longer length of time that the clothing has been worn. 

Mr. Forp. Is that an actual cash payment to the individual ¢ 

Colonel Hisnerr. Yes. It isan actual cash payment, Mr. Chairman, 
and the men buy the clothing. 

He is allowed that much. He may buy that much clothing, if he 
so desires. 

Mr. Forp. He is permitted to draw the cash / 

Colonel Hisnertr. Yes, sir; he draws the cash each month. 

If a man, through economical measures, has taken good eare of his 
clothing and can save a little money, then of course he should reap 
the benefits of it. However, that allowance is based on a pretty con- 
servative figure. 

Mr. Forp. I think this is a simple way of handling it, by giving 
him the amount each month in the way of cash, and relying on the 
individual commanders at the posts, camps, and stations to insist that 
the men are properly dressed for whatever duties they might have. 

General Corutua. That is, in effect, what is done. The individual 
is required to keep himself properly clothed with this clothing allow- 
ance. He may purchase items of clothing from either the quarter- 
master sales stores or from outside sources. It is mandatory that he 
keep himself properly clothed and if he does not, then his command- 
ing officer can order him to draw from the quartermaster sales store 
the necessary items of clothing and have the cost of such clothing 
deducted from his next month’s pay. 

One of the difficulties iapoaad upon us is determining the clothing 
requirement, 

Some men may go on the outside, and buy a uniform from a custom 
tailor, or a military store rather than from the quartermaster sales 
store. 

I think that is the biggest difficulty—the difficulty of determining the 
requirement. 


DEFINITION OF A STANDARD ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Forp. What is the definition of a standard allowance? 
Colonel DyeKman. <A standard allowance for those men that are in 
more than 3 years ¢ 
44081—54——14 
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Mr. For. The basic is from 7 months to 3 years; is that right ? 

Colonel Drekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the standard allowance is for those who have served 
heyond 3 years? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the Army figure for the basic? Is it $4.20? 

Colonel Dyexman. $4.20 for the basic, and the standard is $5.40 
for males, and for females it is 84.20 for the basic, and 36.00 for the 
standard. 

In addition, the enlisted women will get a $30 amount for a 1-time 
issue of undergarments. 

Mr. Forp. Does that work out that on an annual basis the Army 
ligure for male enlisted men is $50.40 for the basic, and for the stand- 
ard it is $64.80? 

Colonel Dyexm ayn. It would be $5.40 times 12, and the $4.20 times 
12, which appears to be correct. It is $4.20 a month and $5.40 a month 
for the 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. And, for the female enlisted personnel, it would be on 
an annual basis of $50.40 for the basic, and $72 for the standard ? 

Colonel Dyrkman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the item on page 53 of the 
justifications entitled “Civilian clothing authorized”, amounting to 

Colonel Dyekman. May we go off the record for this discussion ? 

( Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Forp. On page 56 of the justifications, what is the definition 
of a “General prisoner?” 

General Denniston. I wonder if at this time, Mr. Chairman, | 
could make some corrections and let you have the corrected sheets 
that the clerk has? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Dennisvon. I thought we had better get the corrected 
figures before we go any further, because it might become a little 
confusing. So, if each member of the committee has new sheets, | 
would like to refer to the page marked “Zero.” 

If you would start there at the upper left-hand corner, the figure 
378,975 has been changed to 376,500; below that, 225 has been changed 
to 2700, and it has been changed again at the bottom. Those are 
-trength changes that were given to us subsequent to the development 
of this budget estimate by us. 

They are various minor sums of money. 

Then, coming down to the line “Less than 3 years, but more than 
6 months”, we have a figure of 727,400, and it has been changed to 
579,000, 

The figure below it is 267,700, and it has been changed to 223,900. 
and then we have some smaller figures below. 

The two large figures represent a mistake which we made where we 
duplicated the heading marked “Enlisted men, excluding the Far 
East Command,” in our calculation. We were supposed to insert. 
“Including the Far East Command,” and this was printed before we 
found it. 

Mr. Mitier. That change from 727,400 to 579,000 is in thousands 
of dollars? 

General Denniston. No. sir. It is in terms of strengths. 
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Mr. Minter. [ see. You just say “479,” and I was not quite sure. 

General Dennisron. That is 579,000, and the same is true for 267,- 
700 and 223,900. 

Going over to the right, you will see that that makes a difference of 
$7.4 million and $2.8 million which, added to the other pluses and 
minuses, will be giving us a figure of minus $10,236,000, which your 
new sheets will reflect in a figure of $44,174,625 on page 51 for the 
monetary allowances in lieu of clothing. On page 51 of your old 
sheet list it as $54,462,618. 

Mr. Miter. These sheets appear to be correct on that. 

General Denniston. Yes, sir; these are the corrected sheets. This 
is the explanation of the change, and these are the corrected sheets 
reflecting that $10,236,000. As I said, except for minor variations in 
strength, it represents purely and simply an error of calculation. We 
caught it on the second go-through, but not in time to stop the presses. 

If we are ready to go into subsistence, I would like to get Colonel 
Maxwell in, who is chief of the subsistence. 

Mr. Minuer. The chairman asked about general prisoners. What 
was your comment on that ? 

General Denniston. I think that comes under Colonel Maxwell's 
division. 

STOCK FUND MARKUP 


Mr. Forp. What is the stock fund markup, and how does it com- 
pare with the previous year / 

Colonel Dyekman. We are using the same as that used in 1954, 
which is 2 and 2, for a total of 4 percent. 

We had 3 and 3, and our total was 6 percent in 1953. In 1954 we are 
using 2 and 2, and it appears to be in line. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to give us an explanation of what you 
mean by 2 and 2? 

Colonel Drrxman. Two percent is for the initial transportation cost 
from manufacturer to the first depot, and the other 2 percent is losses 
in handling, warehousing, and that type of activity. 

Mr. Forp. Your total markup, then, is 4 percent / 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is, 4 percent from the time of purchase from the 
manufacturer ? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your experience in fiscal year 1954 has been satisfactory 
despite the reduction of 2 percent / 

Colonel DyexmMan. Yes, sir; it is pretty close right now, but it has 
worked very well. Iam sure we will make out all right this year, with 
the reduction of 2 percent which you gave us last year. We did check 
with the Navy, and I also know that they are in line and they have 
+ percent. 

They have a figure of 3 to 1, but I am not sure which is the 3, and 
which is the 1, but I think their “3” is first transportation. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Forp. What is to be the setup now that ASTAPA has been 
disbanded ? 
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General Denniston. The setup now is a coordinated procurement. 
I believe that would be a good way to say it; the directive requires 
complete coordination and cross checking at every level from the 
initial determination of requirements, until the final issuance of a 
purchase document. It requires that the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps get together periodically and at stated periods, quar- 
terly, at least, to discuss each stage so that each stage, starting with the 
initial development of the requirements, is coordinated, and if any 
other branch can furnish these items, rather than going into procure- 
ment, that is done. 

They also coordinate the issuance of purchase documents in order 
that they will not unknowingly go into the market together for the 
same type of item when that would not be the correct, or the most 
advantageous thing. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that coordinating done? In Washington ? 

General Denniston. It is done in Washington for the development 
of requirements and procurement policies, you might say, for the 
broader aspect. When it comes to an actual procurement, it is done 
in New York currently. 

In other words, the purchasing office is our New York purchasing 
office, and within our authority and within our responsibility we do 
coordinate at that level. 

Colonel Dyekman. What we do, Mr. Chairman, is that we get 
together 4 times a year with the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Air Foree, and they bring in 2 or 3 of their outlying representatives 
and at that time, prior to going out on procurement, we coordinate 
our procurement programs with the other 3 services and also our stock 
position on all common items that 1 of the services are going to buy, 
and in that manner, on any items that are coming to the 3 depart- 
ments, we have a coordination policy from a scheduling and going out 
on the market standpoint at the same time and, in addition, screening 
of items that are in long supply in one of these services. 

Mr. Forp. Where is the actual purchasing done by the Army now? 

Colonel DyekmMan. On clothing and equipage, generally speaking, 
it is done in New York, which General Denniston just stated, and the 
other place is Chicago. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any thought of restoring the Army Quarter- 
master Depot at Philadelphia as the Army substitute for ASTAPA ? 

General Hastines. There is some additional space developing at 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. There is also space develop- 
ing with the Navy in Brooklyn. There is some feeling that we should 
remain in the New York area for our procurement because of the 
more contacts with industry in the area than there is in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

We are, at this minute, making a very careful analysis of whether 
it is of greater economy to Government to be in the space at Phila- 
delphia, or in the space at Brooklyn. If we are in the space at 
Brooklyn, there is an additional overhead that we have to maintain 
there. We can consolidate some of that overhead if we are in Phila- 
delphia. Whether that offsets any gains, which are more or less 
intangible by being in Philadelphia against New York, we are not 
sure at this minute. We expect to move out of the rented space in 
Manhattan. That annual rental is somewhere around $100,000 a 
year. Wecan save that. We can save some overhead, but we are not 
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certain at this minute which is the better place to move to. We 
expect to move, though, within the next few months, to one or the 
other. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are moving out of your rented space 
within the next several months, but you have not as yet decided as 
to which place you will move to, Brooklyn or Philadelphia? 

General Hastings. That is correct, sir. 

General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, has the committee been given 
copies of the Department of Defense directive and the interdepart- 
mental agreements permitting the change from ASTAPA? 

Mr. Forp. I do not believe we have, General Denniston. 

General Denniston. I have only file copies here, but I can furnish 
Mr. Thomas’ directive, approving agreements, and the implementing 
instructions that have been signed by General Hastings, Admiral 
Royer, General Hill of the Marine Corps, and General Farnsworth 
of the Air Force. I can furnish those to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Forp. We will appreciate it if you will send copies of that to 
the committee. 

General Denniston. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to was supplied the committee. ) 

Mr. Forp. Where are the Army’s laboratories and testing facilities 
for purchases of this sort? 

General Hastings. At Philadelphia, sir: and that would be of some 
benefit to have the procurement right there. 

It does not involve clothing, however. 

Mr. Forp. How about the writing of your specifications? Where 
are those done ¢ 

General Hasitnes. Primarily at the Research Division, right here 
in Washington, by the very careful analysis and review, and the 
initiation of changes with the procurement people—also the testing 
people get into play on it. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army have any manufacturing facilities at 
either place 

General Hasrines. At Philadelphia; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That would be a factor that might enter into it. 

General Hasrines. Yes, sir: that enters into the arguments, also. 

Mr. Forp. Although the industry might be in New York—at least, 
certain parts of it—is there any comparable part of industry in Phila- 
delphia 

General Hastrines. Yes, sir; there is,as remember. The statistics, 
1 believe, are that about 6 percent of the contacts are in Philadelphia, 
compared to over 20 percent in New York. That is of the total 
procurement. So, it is in the neighborhood of 4 times the amount 
in New York, but that represents only about one-third of the total 
clothing business. 

Mr. Forp. Do the present estimates for fiscal vear 1954 include the 
cost of all consumption, or is there some living off the shelf, as far 
as you are concerned / 

Colonel DyEKmMAN. We would have had some of what you call living 
off the shelf, except that on January 1 of this year we capitalized all 
classes of property under a stock fund. Up to that time we had 
account 16, which is our active account, and our 3 reserve accounts, 
in the stock fund. We did not carry the items that we had in process 
of declaration as excess—until January 1, 1954. We capitalized them 
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all in the stock fund. Some shipments were made between July and 
December, for which we did not pay appropriated dollars. However, 
they are working on that now, with the view of reimbursing the stock 
fund a reasonable price for the quantities shipped. 

Mr. Forp. When is the stock fund petunily reimbursed? At the 
time of delivery, or at some other period ¢ 

Colonel Dyexman, It takes approximately 45 days to effect reim- 
bursement from date of issue from the depot. 

Mr. Forp. From the actual withdrawal from the depot ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. That is correct. It is running around 45 days. 
It was 60 days in the early stages of the stock fund, but we have im- 
proved that down to approximately 45 days. 


. 


BASIS FOR ISSUE OF INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. Last year we discussed the issue of individual clothing 
and the point was made that you were handling some items on a 
seasonal basis. 

What has been your experience in that regard, and how are you 
handling it at the present time? 

Colonel Dyekman. I think we have improved in that field. A man 
coming into the Army in, let us say, the summer months, is given only 
enough clothing to get him from the reception center to the replace- 
ment center, granting that some of these installations are one and the 
same. If it isin the wintertime, he would be given one Ike jacket, and 
one pair of wool pants not later than the second week. He would not 
be given his full allowance until somewhere around the seventh or 
eighth week, when he is then given the full allowance. 

General Denniston. That has the effect of reducing the cost inci- 
dent to changes in body stature in the first 8 weeks of a man’s service. 


RECLAMATION OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. Last year we discussed your reclamation center. What 
has been your experience in that program ? 

Colonel DyeKkman. On reclamation of clothing ? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Dyekman. On MPA items, there is very little or no recla- 
mation for the reason that the clothing in the initial bag of $169 is 
given the man when he comes into service, and that is his clothing, and 
about the only clothing turned in for reclamation are those due to 
change of body stature. 

Mr. Forp. I think the discussion last year was more with reference 
to overseas—in Korea—and elsewhere. 

Colonel Dyexman. I understand. There are not many MPA items 
involved in that reclamation. It is mainly maintenance and opera- 
tion, but we do have the underwear, fatigues, and articles of that 
nature. 


AREAS OPERATING ON DIRECT CLOTHING ALLOWANCE BASIS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you changed to a monetary allowance system in 
Korea, or do you still have direct clothing allotments there? 
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Colonel Drrkman. No, sir: we have the issue in kind system in 
Korea, but during the second phase it is planned that they will go 
on a CAS basis. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there other places in the world where you follow 
a direct clothing allowance basis? 

Colonel Dyekman. Everywhere except FECOM, which is the Far 
East Command. 

Mr. Stkes. And that includes Japan / 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir: Japan, Okinawa, Korea, and so forth. 


RECLAMATION OF CLOTHING 


To further answer your question on reclamation, there is a large 
shrinkage on underwear. We found in going over the winter requisi- 
tion with FECOM during the last month that the size “small” shrunk 
to size “extra small.” 

That is about the only loss we have had on the underwear through 
the reclamation. 

Mr. Forp. You mean shrinkage from washing ? 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. It also involves your fatigue or util- 
ity clothing which includes the cap and jacket and trousers. 

I think they have done a very good and carefully supervised job 
on the reclamation of clothing. 


METHODS OF ENFORCING PROPER MILITARY APPEARANCE 


Mr. Stkes. Some time ago, General, I had a call from an Army wife 
who said she was tired of her husband having to wear patched clothing, 
and, she wanted to know why the Army would not provide him with 
enough clothing so that he could maintain a decent appearance. 

Of course, I was sure that her husband was receiving a monetary 
allowance. and if he did not have a good appearance, it was because 
he was not spending that allowance for clothing, but that brings up 
this question : 

What do you people do to see that a soldier does not go around 
looking sloppy, with patched clothing, and giving people a feeling 
that the United States Government is no longer providing enough 
clothing for its soldiers to look smart and proper ? 

General Hastines. Of course, that is a command function. It 
belongs to the jurisdiction of every commanding officer throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Stxrs. Do you know of any circumstances where a soldier's 
military duties would be such that the wear and tear on his clothing 
would require him to wear patched clothes ? 

General Hastines. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Srxes. At any time that a man is not properly dressed, it is 
because he is not spending money on his clothing that 1s issued to him 
for clothing? 

General Hastines. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Then it does, of course, come back to the statement that 
you just made that it is a command responsibility to see that. the 
soldier does present a proper military appearance, but what are you 
doing to see that that is carried out? 
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Apparently, there are some places where it is not being carried out. 

General Hasrines. Of course, there are some areas where there is 
excessive wear and tear on clothing, but in those areas he is furnished 
special equipment to care for that load. For instance, he might be 
working in a depot handling heavy loads, where gloves are worn out 
rapidly, and where fatigue clothes are worn out rapidly. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand that, but what is being done to insure that 
there is a recognition at command level at the different posts of the 
necessity for requiring the individual soldier to maintain a proper 
appearance ? 

Gaaasd Denniston. Mr. Sikes, I think from the standpoint of our 
responsibility, the one principal thing which the Quartermaster does 
is to furnish on schedule to commanders—the Army commanders in 
the continental United States—an expert clothing fitter. We have a 
fitting team that travels that includes 3 or 4 men, including, when nec- 
essary, WAC female personnel to take care of the women. They go 
to posts, camps and stations and instruct in proper fitting methods 
and in that way assist the commander. 

I think the second thing is that to the best of our ability we design 
and produce a uniform that will give a good appearance, but the com- 
mander’s responsibility must be handled through command channels. 

Mr. Suxes. All right; I will direct my questions to General Honnen. 

What is done through command channels to determine that the 
soldier does present a military appearance? 

General Honnen. That is provided, Mr. Sikes, by frequent inspec- 
tions by the company officers, getting down to the company and battery 
level. 

Mr. Srxes. How frequently are those inspections carried out? It 
it possible that there is only one case of this kind in the Army, though 
I doubt it very seriously. There are a lot of things that people prefer 
to spend money for, than clothing, and I have an idea that unless there 
is a requirement that men spend their clothing allowance on clothing, 
some of that money is going for beer, or new automobiles, or maybe 
baby carriages. 

General Honnen. Normally, the individual soldier is inspected in 
ranks weekly by a company oflicer. Moreover, his full quota of cloth- 
ing is inspected monthly. This latter is known as a showdown inspec- 
tion. On these occasions, the company officers point out those articles 
of clothing which should be either repaired or destroyed, and require 
the soldier to make purchases, using the monetary clothing allowance 
yaid to him. 

There could, of course, be cases where individuals are missed, but 
there again it is the responsibility of the commander, and he is not 
relieved of that responsibility if he should miss someone. 


AMOUNT OF CASH ALLOWANCE SPENT ON CLOTILTING 


Mr. Sixes. Is it impractical to require an accounting of troops to 
determine how much of their clothing allowance has been spent on 
clothing? 

General Honnen. I would like to have that checked, and see whether 
our accounting procedure would reveal an answer of that sort. 
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(The following statement was furnished for the record :) 


Due to the volume of paperwork required to account for and consolidate pur- 
chases of various items of clothing by individual enlisted personnel, it is con- 
sidered impractical to establish a system for the determination of the amount of 
cash allowances spent by the individual on clothing. Further, no system of 
accounting would produce this data since the individual soldier may purchase 
his clothing requirements for maintenance purposes either from the Government 
or from commercial sources so long as such clothing meets required Army 
standards. Therefore, any record of actual purchases would not include those 
made from commercial sources and, therefore, would indicate only the amount of 
the allowances used to purchase clothing from Government sources. 

In this connection, the value of the monthly cash allowances are reviewed an- 
nually for adjustment as to price changes and actual maintenance requirements 
of the individual soldier. This review is made by the OQMG, with the OAC of §, 
G-4, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, together with other Departments 
(Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps). Spot checks are made both by the Army and 
Office of the Secretary of Defense at various Army posts to compare the volume 
of sales to the actual amount of cash payments received by the soldier on the 
post in order to obtain an indication of the adequacy or inadequacy of the estab- 
lished cash allowances. 

The aetual check to determine that men purchase sufficient clothing required 
for their needs and appearance is a function of command and must he exercised 
by an actual inspection of the individual soldier’s equipment. This would be 
necessary even if an accounting of sales by the individual soldier was made. 

The purpose of the clothing allowance system is to provide Army enlisted 
personnel with an incentive to take better care of their clothing and if the soldier 
is careful of his clothing, he should be able to save a portion of his monthly 
allowance. If, on the other hand, a soldier does not take care of his clothing 
in a reasonable manner, he will probably have to supplement his monthly allow- 
ance with his own funds. Savings have resulted to the Government by the 
adoption of this svstem since the cash payments are considerably less than the 
value of the clothing which was required for replacement purposes prior to the 
adoption of the clothing allowance system. 

Mr. Srxes. If it is not generally being spent on clothing, you are 
giving them too much money or you have a system that is not working. 

General Honnen. That is right. 

General Denniston. There is another element also. He may buy 
his clothes from a commercial source, if it meets the standard, and 
he does not have to buy them from the quartermaster clothing store. 
So, that would be a rather difficult thing to check, other than by taking 
a census.and questioning each individual man as to whether or not. he 
bought a particular uniform. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; I realize that would present considerable difficulty. 
However, in most cases, if the soldier buys his clothing outside, it will 
cost him more money. 

General Denniston. That is correct. There is one element in this 
figure which we gave you for issues made because of items lost, dam- 
aged, destroyed or abandoned, or otherwise rendered unserviceable 
while engaged in normal duty, because that would include extra- 
arduous duty which wears a man’s uniform out faster than is shown 
in our tabulation, and we could give him a gratuitous issue to make 
up for part of his wear, where he has had to wear his uniform under 
conditions that wear it out faster. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MONETARY ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Srxrs. Are you still convinced that the monetary allowance in 
lien of clothing allowance is the more economical procedure ? 

General Coru..a. We are still convinced of that: ves, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. Do you share that view, General Hastings? 

General Hastrnas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. How long has that system been in operation? 

General DenNIsToNn. Since 1948. 

General Hastings. It has been in effect in two different forms. 

Colonel DyrKman. It was in effect in 1948 in one form, and since 
1950 in the present form. They gave them the credit on the initial 
issue on the first go-round in 1948, and they worked against the credit. 
They changed that in 1950 and gave them their monthly allowance, 
and the initial bag. 


STATUS OF NEW UNIFORM PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the present status of the proposal for a new 
army uniform ? 

General HasrineGs. I cannot give you that full information. 

General WrestmMorELAND. I can give you a rough picture of that, sir. 

Samples of the new uniform, and of the old uniforms, were sent, 
by air express, to all commands, worldwide, to get an indication of 
troop preference. 

Mr. Forp. By the new uniform, do you mean the gray-green uni- 
form, which has been here in Washington? 

General WrestmMoreELAND. Yes, sir; plus a green serge coat, and the 
pink serge trousers for the individual soldiers. We are establishing a 
more complete sampling of individual soldiers than we had in previous 
studies of this problem. The results of this sampling thus far, Mr. 
Sikes, show a preponderance are in favor of a change from the present 
uniform, and that a preponderance of officers prefer the gray-green 
uniform. 

Mr. Forp. What is the approximate completion date of the survey? 

General Honnen. I think the date of completion is either here or 
will be within the next week, sir. 

Mr. Minter. May I ask a question there? What do you mean by 
the preponderance of those Taine in favor of the green uniform? 
What sort of data are you working on to determine that ? 

General WrstmMoreLanp. This survey will get an indication of the 
desire for a change from the present olive-drab uniform and will 
further get an indication of the type of uniform to replace the present 
olive-drab uniform. To dothis we sent sample uniforms of gray-green 
and of pink and green to the continental United States Armies and to 
the Far East and Europe. Each survey participant had an oppor- 
tunity to express his preference. 

Mr. Mittrr. It is on a basis of the preference of the individual ? 

General WestmoreLANnD. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WesrmoreLanp. We have considered a pink and green uni- 
form for general duty wear. This uniform was similar in color to the 
present officer’s semidress uniform but was of serge material and the 
coat was of slightly different design. The difference in coat design 
eliminated the pronounced flare of the coat bottom. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the dress uniform you are now speaking of to be used 
in lieu of or to accompany the green uniform, if the green uniform is 
adopted ? 

General WrstmoreLanp. Might I take that question? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 
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General WestworeLanp. Some time ago a uniform board was 
appointed, with Major General Fry as chairman. That board was 
representative of the Army Staff. They studied the matter of the 
Army uniforms for a considerable period of time, and they came up 
with a proposal that a gray-green uniform be adopted for general] 
duty wear. This would replace the present olive-drab jacket and 
trousers as quickly as present olive-drab stocks were used up. 

The primary consideration was that it was a good color, and they 
could procure a material that would retain its uniformity. It was 
also determined that from a psychological standpoint that this par- 
ticular color of gray-green had a greater appeal to the individual. 
Before the Chief of Staff would approve the findings of this particular 
hoard, he asked that a sample survey be made in the field. Such a 
survey was conducted on a sample basis in all theaters. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 officers and men of all ranks and ineluding all com- 
ponents, both Regular and Reserve, participated in this survey. 

In this survey, we showed, on models, three different uniforms. 
These were the present olive-drab jacket and trousers, the pinks and 
greens, and the new gray-green. Each participant indicated his 
choice on a questionnaire. He also had an opportunity to express his 
desires for any other uniform. An analysis of the survey results 
indicates that enlisted men prefer pinks and greens whereas oflicers 
prefer the gray-green. However, the percentages of preference are 
not such that a conclusive statement of preference can be made. 
Incidentally this survey measured only popularity and did not measure 
other factors of acceptability such as ease of cleaning and color 
fastness. 

At this point, IT would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I have admired the new uniform since T first saw it. 
I think it is very distinctive, and a very attractive uniform. IT am 
glad that it has progressed this far in Army approval. There is no 
denying the fact that the present uniform, at least for officers, is a 
very attractive uniform. I cannot say as much for the uniform for 
enlisted men. It does not look nearly as attractive as the officers’ 
uniform. I think the new gray-green uniform would be very popular 
with both officers and enlisted men if it were adopted. 

Will the cost be about the same for the two uniforms? 

Colonel Drexman. The cost of the material for the greenish gray, 
or the pinks and green, would be identical, because they both would 
be in a 16-ounce serge material. The cost of the cut-make-trim 
for the greenish-gray uniform, in comparison to the present Ike jacket 
and the OD-33 trousers would be, taking the Air Force experience, 
about $6 higher than the OD-33 uniform because of change from a 
jacket to a coat. 

Mr. Srxes. The jacket costs less money ? 

Colonel Dyrxman. Yes, sir; because there is about 14 yard less 
material required, but there is quite a bit more in tailoring costs for 
the coat. 

Mr. Srxes. The jacket should cost less. It looks the part. 

Colonel Dyrxkman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It does not look like a uniform. 

Colonel Dyexkman. That is right. We figured if we were going 
into a new uniform, we should get the best we possibly can. We fig 
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ured the cost would be somewhere between $6 and $7 for the two 
items—the coat and the pants of the new uniform. 

Mr. Sixes. The additional cost of using the blouse rather than a 
jacket would also be reflected in any other uniform ? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sires. It is not a characteristic of the gray-green uniform / 

Colonel DyrkmMan. No, sir. They are all 16-ounce serge. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand that in the recommendations which 
have been submitted the color of uniforms for officers and enlisted men 
will be identical ¢ 

Colonel Dyrkman. My understanding is that they would be iden- 
tical, and the officers would wear the pink and green uniform until 
our stocks are exhausted. That might take a period of several years 
to utilize the items which we have on hand, because once you go into a 
new uniform, your sales on the old item, materially drop, and it might 
take several years to use up the stocks we now have. 

However, eventually the pinks and greens would be out, as I under- 
stand it, the Army would have three uniforms namely, a field or combat 
uniform, a semidress and a dress uniform. The dress uniform is op- 
tional and must be purchased by the individual. 


CHANGES IN PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING, PROCESSING, STORAGE AND ISSUE 
OF FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Mr. Srkes. Have there been changes in procedures for handling, 
processing, and storage as well as issue of food and clothing during the 
last year? 

General Denniston. I do not believe so except, as we all know, the 
change from ASTAPA to the individual departments purchasing in 
the clothing-textile field. 

Mr. Sixes. Were you able to introduce improvements in procedures 
over the past vears ¢ 

General Denniston. I would say not in specific detail. 1 think we 
could make an analysis and show we have made some improvement 
but I do not think there have been anything revolutionary. 

Coloney DyekmMan. There are several, and that is on the standardiza- 
tion of items. All three services buy the same underwear. 

The low-quarter shoe, all services are in the final stages of standard- 
izing the same last. 

They are in the process of standardizing the neckties, small as that 
item may be. They have standardized the type of shirt. All con- 
cerned are working in the field toward standardization of common type 
items. In the shoes it is a case of last and not color. 

I think in that field, also, improvement has been shown started by 
ASTAPA and now continued on coordination of excesses prior to the 
other group procuring. For example, the Army has underwear—and 
the Navy and the Air Corps need some. They come to us first. There 
has been material improvement in the last two years. 

Mr. StKes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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SUBSISTENCE 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions on individual clothing 
we will turn now to subsistence. 

OBLIGATIONS 
At this point we will insert in the record page 56 of the justifications. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 

ACTIVITY: 1200—SUBSISTENCE 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. | Project and subproject fiseal vear fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1953 | 1954 1955 
1211 | Subsistence _- ‘ : $514, 432,022 | $448, 572, 604 $403, 665, 000 
1221 | Commutation of rations_- ---| 86,264,879 90, 099, 396 79, 488, 000 
Total direct obligations BE = 600, 696, 901 538, 672, 000 483, 153, 000 


Mr. Forp. Will you please insert in the record the obligations as of 
Dee. 31, 1953, for the subprojects in this program. 
(The information is as follows:) 


AcTIVITY : 1200 SUBSISTENCE 


Direct obligations by project 
Actual as of 
Dec. 31,1953 


i221 «Commutation of 30, 000, OOO 


Mr. Forp. Are you on a full consumption basis on subsistence, 
Colonel 
Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. We started on July 1, 1953. 


MESS SURVEY AT FORT LEE . 


Mr. Forp. What has been the further development on the mess 
survey at Fort Lee? 

General Denniston. There had been a test at Fort Lee made by 
Schwerin Associates, and we hoped by this time, the next time we 
came up, we would have something rather positive to show as a saving 
or a promise of saving. 

It is unfortunate, but the project has been delayed considerably. 
We submitted it on July 24, 1953, and made certain revisions in 
it working with G-4, and then received an opinion from the Judge 
Advocate General that Executive Order 5952 would have to be 
amended in order to permit us to install, even on a trial basis, the 
suggestions as to rationing offered by Schwerin Associates. We are 
now in the process of having it back in G4 with the amendments, 
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proposed amendments to the Executive order, and it is being processed 
through. As soon as we get the amended Executive order, if it is 
forthcoming, we will extend the test to a number of posts, camps, and 
stations, so as to get a real field test under average conditions rather 
than highly controlled and very few messes as we did at Fort Lee. 

So instead of being able to report progress in the test itself we can 
merely report progress in setting up for the extension of the test. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us information as to what you feel you 
might accomplish in the field ¢ 

General Drennisron. I don’t have that information with me, Mr. 
Chairman. I wouldn’t want to try to give figures on this. We can, 
as I think we did last year, furnish greater detail for the record and I 
will make that available. 

Mr. Forp. Will vou do that, please / 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

SCHWERIN ASSOCIATES CONCLUSIONS 

A test in the field will substantiate the conclusions made by Schwerin Associates 
and will also demonstrate the feasibility of applying their recommendations 
throughout the Army. Generally the contractor has concluded that— 

1. Net savings to the Government should accrue: 

2. The cost of providing incentives (unit mess funds) should be offset by 
additional collection of payments for meals eaten by men required to pay ; 

3. Consumption of food should be at a level safely above the nutritional 
standards set; 

4. Waste of food prepared should be minimized ; 

5. Other food losses should be reduced to an insignificant level. 

The action taken to correct deficiencies disclosed as a result of the Schwerin 
Associates experiments immediately after the study was completed are contained 
on pages 204 and 205 of the record of hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, S8d Congress, 1st 
session. (Department of the Army appropriations for 1954.) 


COFFEE ROASTING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Forp. What is the Army situation on coffee? Last year it was 
testified that your stock levels had been reduced from 7 to 4 months. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I have prepared a statement I would like to read 
and present for the record. 

Subsequent to last summer's hearing for appropriations for sub- 
sistence of the Army for fiscal year 1954, the Army has implemented 
its portion of the Department of Defense cross-servicing program as 
outlined in the statement on coffee roasting furnished at that hearing. 

Coffee-roasting activities at Chicago, San Antonio, and Denver 
have been closed down. Cross-servicing agreements have been com- 
pleted between the Army and Navy whereby all installations of the 
armed services are now being supplied from the nearest of four coffee- 
roasting plants. Their locations are Atlanta and Seattle, Army op- 
erated, and Oakland and Brooklyn, Navy operated. For example, 
the Atlanta plant now supplies coffee to all armed service installations 
located in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Additionally, oversea requirements for those commands supplied 
by the New Orleans Port of Embarkation are supplied by Atlanta. 
Similarly, the other three plants supply all other installations in 
geographical areas established on the basis of lowest delivery costs. 
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Coffee is supplied all installations in 20-pound vacuum tins. Those 
installations requiring a carlot for a 60-day supply are supplied by 
direct shipments from the roasting plants, thereby effecting savings 
in delivery costs. 

Procurements of green bean coffee made in the first 7 months of this 
fiscal year to meet the requirements of the Army’s Atlanta and Seattle 
roasting plants and the USAREUR have been 19 million pounds. 
Average price paid was 59.22 cents per pound. Stocks on hand and on 
order are sufficient to permit us to stay out of the coffee market until 
May 1954, by reducing stocks on hand below the authorized 90-day 
level. 

Mr. Forp. Is this coordinated program working out satisfactorily 
as far as the Army is concerned ¢ 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Very satisfactorily. It is most economical. We 
are using the most economical means of transportation in setting up 
the distribution pattern for the four roasting plants. We have cross 
servicing agreements with the Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force, 
and they are working out most satisfactorily. 


BAKERIES 


Mr. Forp. During the testimony last year it was pointed out that 
in 1952 the Army operated 45 bakeries, in 1953 it operated 42, and it 
was anticipated in 1954 that vou would operate 35. 

What is the plan for fiseal 1955? 

General Denniston. That would come up under installation support 
services. I can give you the figures now or we can insert them. 

Mr. Forp. Supply them for the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Comparison of number of bakeries in fiscal years 1953, 1954 and 1955 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 15 
Garrison bread bakeries: 
United States_. 42 26 
Overseas a4 24 24 
Pastry bakeries 
United States_-. 39 9 31 
Overseas_. 0 0 2 
Total. 105 Os 


RATION PRICES 


Mr. Forp. Your raw food costs for the budget of fiscal 1955 were 
what 

Colonel Maxwe.v. Food cost is $1.03 for continental United States. 
I prepared some simple statements which you might look at while I 
present this for you. 

If I might direct your attention to the first enclosure in the folder, 
we have cited Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes over the past 2 years. 
Your attention is directed to the right-hand column on the page. You 
will note in December, Bureau of Labor Statistics index was 104.3. 
The basis for our budget estimate in establishing the cost of ration 
was based on the August ration costs. If you will go up the column to 
August of 1953 you will note BLS index was 104.8 at that time. 
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In turning to enclosure 3 we have established our basis of comput- 
ing the daily per capita costs used for our continental United States 
strengths in the budget. 

You might examine that briefly and if you have questions I will be 
glad to answer them rather than taking the time this way. 

Mr. Forp. Your field ration cost is $1.03-plus and your garrison 
ration $1.06-plus # 

Colonel Yes. 

Mr. Forp. To get your figure you average those out ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Field ration is based on the total number of total 
issues of all troops in the continental United States, that is the cost of 
those issues divided by the actual number of rations issued during the 
month of August based on commissary operating statements in each of 
the six operating depots. The average cost of rations issued that 
month was the figure cited for the field rations. 

Mr. Srxes. These are helpful tables, Mr. Chairman. They are 
quite clearly presented. 

Mr. Forp. It would be well to put them in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be very well to put them in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any reason why they cannot be? 

Colonel Maxweiw. No, sir. There is nothing classified in the state- 
ments. ‘They were presented merely to make it as clear as possible. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Ration costs compared with BLS index 


CONUS OVERSEAS 


| > 
| Garrison | Bs 
| asic BLS 
Field Garrison |Weighted , | QM-5- whole- 
basic basic ration | ing | “1-56 | QM-s- sale 
| } | QM-5 
} 1-89 | 1-29 
1952 | 

| 
.--| $1.1226 $1. 1371 1.1236 | 1.1675 $1.1702 | $1. 2838 110.1 
February 1.1175 1.1255 | 1.1181 1.1618 1.1574 | 1. 2698 10).5 
March...--- | 1, 0974 1.11538 1. OO87 1.1417 1.1313 1. 2411 109. 2 
April. 1.0949 1.1248 1.0971 1.1400 1.1758 1, 2900 108.0 
May 1. 0900 1.1153 1.018 1.1345 1.1738 1, 2878 108. 6 
ee 1. 0845 1.1117 1, 0365 1.1290 1.1728 | 1. 2867 108.7 
July 1.0951 1.1175 1, 0967 1. 1396 1.1631 1. 2760 110.0 
Aucust 1.1082 1. 1257 1. 1095 1.1529 1, 13038 1, 2401 110.5 
September 1, 1347 1.1508 1.1359 1. 1808 1.1419 1, 2528 110.5 
October 1, 1336 1.1497 1.1348 1, 1792 1. 1588 1. 2713 108, 5 
November 1. 1407 1.1364 1. 1397 1, 1848 1.1763 | 1. 2¢05 107.7 
December. 1.1175 1. 1068 1.1167 1. 1604 1.1720 1, 2858 104.3 

1953 | 

January _— 1, O65 | 1. 0762 1. 0672 1, 1089 | 1. 1524 1, 2643 | 105. 5 
February 1.0518 1. 0632 1. 0526 1. 0938 1, 1299 1, 2396 105, 2 
March. i 1. 0190 1, 0305 1, 0198 1, 0597 1, 0950 1. 2013 | 104.1 
Avril - . 9997 1.0094 1. 0004 1. 0395 1, O863 1.1918 103, 2 
May | . 9°80 1, 0068 . 1. 0376 1. 0795 1. 1843 | 104.4 
June 1, 0003 1. 0167 1.0015 1, 0407 1.0211 1.1202 | 103.3 
July 1, 0201 1. 0525 1, 0224 1, 0300 1. 0761 1. 1346 105.5 
August 1. 0352 1. 0602 1. 0370 1.0447 1. 0836 1.1425 104.8 
September 1. 0653 1, 0871 1. 0669 1.0748 1, O854 1.1444 106. 6 
October 1, 0256 1.1014 1, 0311 1. 0387 1.0942 1, 1437 104.7 
November 1, 0285 1. OS47 1. 0326 1, 0402 1. 1029 1.1629 | 103. 
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Value of garrison ration cverseas for August 1953 as reported in the overseas price 


list 5-1-89 
Allow- 
ance pr 
scribed In bulk U 
. Component by Ex- Unit (100 — Amount 
ecutive rations price 
wader 
(ounces 
Apples, 1.5 No. 10 ean. 1, 5625 $0. 96 $1. 50000 
Bacon, smoked, slab_ 2.0 Pound 12. 5000 4 6. 75000 
Beans, dry, white... - 2.5 do 3. 1250 34375 
Beans, snap, 3.0 No. 10 can 2. 9703 
Beef, fresh-_._- 10.0 Pound 026000 37 
Butter, fresh 2.6 do 12. 5000 66 
Cereal, rolled oats 1.6 20-ounce can 7. 5000 MS 
Cheese, AC, Nat 25 Pound 1. 5625 .42 
Chicken, roasters, RTC 1.5 : do 9. 3750 56 
Cinnamon, ground. -- =n .014 3 to 4 ounce container 4654 
Cocoa 1-peund can sar . 69375 
Coffee, R. and G AE 3 2.0 Pound . 69 8. 62500 
2.0 No. 2 can .19 1. 90000 
Eggs, 11.0 Dozen 4. 66665 
Extract, lemon, N/A oo 02 8-ounce bottle 66 16500 
Flour, wheat, hard_ ---- ee 12.0 Pound 06 4. 50000 
Jam, blackberry ----- a os 5 No. 10 can 1. 68 . 62681 
Macaroni... 4 25 Pound 14 21875 
Milk, evaporated, canned 1.0 1444-ounce can 6. 8985 89681 
Milk, pasteurized, homogenized, frozen 8.0 Quart : 25. 0000 17 4, 25000 
Onions, dry, fresh se . 2.0 Pound 12. 5000 O4 0000 
Peaches, canned 1.2 No. 10 can 1.1111 . 9S 1. OSSSS 
Peas, canned 2.0 do . 1. 9048 . 85 1. 61908 
Pepper, black .04 1-pound container. . 2500 1, 59 39750 
Pickles, cucumber, whole, sweet 16 No. 10 can : 2222 1.61 3577 
Pineapple, ATEC, canned 1.2 do 1.1111 1.10 
Pork, fresh ne) ees 1.0 Pound 25. 0000 .70 17. 50000 
Potatoes, white, 10.0 do 62. 5000 . 03 1. 87500 
Powder, baking - 09 1-pound ean___- . 5625 13 . 07313 
Prunes, dried, canned 3 No. 10 can Y 1.04 . 28361 
.6 Pound 15 . 56250 
Salt 5 do a .02 06250 
Shortening, compound 1.28 do 8. 0000 1. 36000 
Sirup, maple, imitation. 5 No. 10 can 3703 .78 . 28883 
Sugar, granulated. 5.0 Pound 32. 2500 . 09 2. 81250 
Tomatoes, canned 2.0 No. 10 can 1. 9608 | 86 1, 68629 
Vinegar .16 1 quart bottle 5000 . 30 . 15000 
Total cost of 100 rations.__-_- = 108, 35538 
Total cost of 1 ration, overseas * 1. 0836 
1 Each, 
) 
) FiscaL YEAR 1955—CoMPUTATION OF THE DAILY PER CAPITA COST 
) 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
; Standard stock fund cost: 
Weighted by rates of issue’ 
2 
1 | Cost Rate of issue Total 
9 
4 | 
3 ; $1. 0352 92.77 $96. 0355 
5 Garrison ration } 1. 0602 7.2 7. 6652 
3 1 Issue of operational type rations for purpose of rotation are not included, Funds required for the excess 
cost of operaticnal ration costs over field and garrison ration costs are based on the number of rations to be 


rotated and are carried as a separate item in the budget estimate. 
, 2 Cost per 100 rations. 


44081—54——-15 
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Average weighted value of ration, $1.0370. 


Losses and additional costs not contained in stock fund prices 


| Percent Cost 
Losses in transit from 50 | 0052 
Total daily per capita cost (rate per day) --..----_--_...___-_________ 1. 0447 
For purpose of fiscal year 1955 budget estimate___--_____________--___ 1. 05 


OVERSEAS 


Standard stock fund cost: Garrison ration, $1.0836. 

Issue of operational type rations for purpose of rotation are not included. 
Foods required for the excess cost of operational ration costs over field and 
garrison ration costs «re based on the number of rations to be rotated and are 


carried as a separate item in the budget estimate. 
Losses and additional costs factors 


Average weighted value of ration, $1.0370. 


Losses and additional costs not contained in stock fund prices 


Percent Cost 
Overse a storage losses... 2. 50 . 0271 
| 
Total cost of losses and additional costs_ GicdecmamOee 
Total daily per capita (PAGO GRY ) 1.1425 
For purpose of Fiscal Year 1955 budget estimate__._____________ 1. 15 

Additional cost for use of operational rations 

November 1953 cost of assault ration (3 packets at $0.72 each) _-..________ 2.16 


Source: Department of the Army Supply Manual QM 5-1-89; Department of 
the Air Force Stock List SL-8900-PL. 


Rate of issue 


5 in 1, 2 at 1.94 3.88 
Assault, 1 at 2.16. 2.16 
25. 5 
Weighted average cost of operational rations ($25.57--12=$2. 1308) - eeoeres: $2. 1308 
Weighted ration, worldwide, at standard stock fund prices: 
CONUS, $1. 0370' 44.7 percent $0. 4635 
Overseas, 1. 0836° 55.3 percent . 5992 
Total weighted ration costs 1. 0627 
Additional operational ration cost 1, 0681 


2 August 1953 ration costs. 


7 


ia 
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Fiscal year 1955 subsistence support cost—ROK forces 


Item Pounds Unit cost Ration cost 
Flour, wheat, hard_- 0.1500 $0. 06 $0. 0090 
Sugar, granulated 0150 .10 
Shortening--- — W073 17 
Salt... .02 00003 
Ammonium bicarbonate “0022 0001 
Corn starch . 0374 . 0041 
Beans or peas, dried _. --.- 0329 "0036 
04391 


U. S. Army augmentation of the ROK ration provides ingredients of the biscuit, and small quantities of 
canned and dried foods as outlined above. The balance of the complete ROK ration is supplied by ROK 
Government and contains rice, bean mash, and condiments. These issued items are supplemented by a 
case allowance for purchase of meat, vegetables, and dried fish, and some ROK units operate gardens. 


Comparison of factors for losses and additional costs fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 


1953 1954 1955 
CONUS: Percent | Percent Percent 
Procurement transportation .-.........-... 1. 22 | 2.17 
Inspection, Department of Agriculture_.. 04 04 0.04 
Losses in storage. 1. 00 1. 00 
Losses in transit 50 50 . 50 
Losses in commissaries_.-. 20 . 20 20 
Total_ 2 96 3.91 .74 
Overseas: 
Procurement transportation ; 1.2 2.17 
Inspection, Department of Agriculture _. 04 04 04 
Losses in storage 3. 50 3.50 22.50 
Losses in transit ........-..- 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Losses in commissaries.. 20 x) 
Excess issues of pilferage. 1.10 1.10 (3) 
| 8. 76 9.71 5. 44 


1 Procurement transportation fiscal year 1955 is contained in standard stock fund prices. 
21 percent for losses in CONUS storage is contained in standard stock fund prices. 
*Fiscal year 1955 requirement nonexistent due to cessation of hostilities. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. Srxes. How do you evaluate absenteeism from meals? 

Colonel Maxweti. Determination of absenteeism was based on a 
one-time report covering detailed reports from representative stations 
in each of the 6 Army areas for the 3-month period of April, May, 
and June of 1953. We went into the utmost detail to develop and ob- 
tain from them the actual, factual information as to the rate of 
[absenteeism]. As a result our determination was made, the average 
being 15 percent, which is the application made in our budget. 

Mr. Forv. It seems to me testimony we had last year was 12 percent. 

Colonel Maxwett. That is correct. We used 12 percent [prior] to 
that period. We had not as yet received these reports that I men- 
tion. Subsequently the reports were received, evaluated and the de- 
termination made that a 15 percent absentee rate was proper. That 
is for the continental United States. 

On the fourth enclosure we have attempted to present to you our 
roy of computing the overseas ration rate which is the rate 
of $1.15. 
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Mr. Forp. Would you have any comparable figures for fiscal 
1954 which you can use for illustrative purposes ? 

Colonel For which element? 

Mr. Forp. Where it would be applicable, where you could have 
something to compare. 

Colonel Maxwett. We have shown in the first enclosure the com- 

arable rates by month, Mr. Ford, both overseas and continental 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. When you get over here to the third enclosure, for ex- 
ample, your field ration, you have set it forth as $1.03 plus. Would 
it be feasible to put in comparable figures for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Up to date? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; or whatever you are using at the present time. 

Colonel Maxweti. Yes, sir. The latest rate we have, sir, was based 
on the November commissary reports showing the rate at 103.26. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be any difference, for example, in your in- 
spection cost factor for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Maxwett, Inspection cost factor was identical in fiscal 
1954. 

Mr. Forp. Would all of these factors be identical, 1954 compared 
to 1955 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right, sir. However, the fiscal year 
1954 factors are right in the last page of the information I furnished 
you. I prepared that last sheet to show the comparable rates between 
1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Forp. I think this data is the best presentation we have had. 
It is very helpful to the committee. 

Colonel Maxwety, I will be more than glad to answer any ques- 
tions you might have in connection with this, sir. 


INSPECTIONS PROVIDED BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Forp. Who provides your inspection as set forth on your 
insertion 3? 

Colonel] MAxwetu. That inspection is provided by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and by the Veterinary Corps, United 
States Army, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You actually reimburse the Department of Agriculture 
for that? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. We reimburse the Department of Agri- 
culture for all inspection of nonanimal i products. Those in- 
spections made on poultry and poultry products by the Department 
of Agriculture are paid for by the vendor, and are not reimbursed 
on those inspections. 

With respect to red meat, ante mortem inspections, post mortem in- 
spections, and inspection of sanitation required by statute, is paid for 
by the Department of Agriculture. We do not reimburse. 


LOSS IN TRANSIT 


Mr. Forn. Your losses in transit from depots is next. Is there any 
possibility of reducing that loss? 

Colonel MAxweLL. Every effort is being made to reduce that loss, 
Mr. Ford. The budget must contain adequate funds to permit the 
consumption budget to reimburse the stock fund for replacement 


2, 
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supplies needed pending the result of claims made against the common 
carriers, which eventually are credited to the subsistence appropria- 
tions. We maintain most detailed accounting of losses under our 
stock fund operation. It gets further detailed analysis every month 
in an effort to maintain the lowest possible loss. 

Mr. Forp. What do you actually do to put the pressure on the 
people who are responsiole for those losses ? 

Colonel Maxweti. Where losses are excessive the first agency that 
is contacted is the depot, who may have packed that particular group 
of items for shipment, to assure that there was no carelessness in 
preparing the items. 

Secondly we must be assured proper surveillance inspection was 
made of the article. For instance, cans, as they remain in storage, will 
pinhole through to the interior. If proper inspection is not made it 
results in losses. 

Following that, the receiving installation is checked as to possible 
explanation of such losses. It may have been improper handling 
at the time of unloading. Definitely every action is taken, detailed 
reports made as to the condition of the product at the time of receipt 
in order to establish claims against the carrier which will result 
in reimbursement of the loss to the Government. 

Mr. Mitier. Did I understand you to say, Colonel, that if you get 
a reimbursement for loss it goes into the general fund ¢ 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Claims collected from the common carrier go 
to the subsistence appropriation; other recoverable losses go to the 
general fund. 

Mr. Mitter. So this percentage spread here includes not only what 
is never recoverd but also anything later recovered by the Treasury ¢ 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. This does not represent a complete 
loss to the Government by any means. Under our stock fund opera- 
tion, however, we have to use consumption money to pay the stock 
fund for replacement loss. 

Mr. Forp. In their accounts, would they show any reimbursement 
compensating the Government for losses ¢ 

Colonel MaxweLu. Not in the stock fund. Their transactions are 
entirely to reflect the sale of merchandise from depots to using instal- 
lations. 


PURCHASE OF SURPLUS BUTTER 


Mr. Forp. Has the Army gone into the purchase of any of the butter 
which the Government has in storage / 

Colonel Maxweti. Yes, sir. Agreement was made in May of 1953 
between the Quartermaster General and the Secretary of Agriculture 
whereby the Department of Agriculture is to furnish up to 50 million 
pounds of CCC surplus butter at the price of 15 cents a pound, plus 
a servicing cost putting the butter into prints, assuring of proper 
packaging and shipment, averaging about 3 cents a pound. It is 
agreed this butter will be used and supplied to the Army and Air 
Force for use in lieu of other spreads. 

As a result approximately 40 percent of the butter being supplied 
Army and Air Force installations worldwide is butter for which regu- 
lar price is paid. That represents normal requirement of butter = 
fore this agreement was reached. 
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Sixty percent of the remaining requirement for butter is now being 
supplied out of CCC butter. As of February 1 our purchases of this 
butter amounted to 18,100,000 pounds, 

That represents issues to both Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. That was from May through 

Colonel Maxwetx. Actual purchases started about August, sir. The 
agreement was the latter part of May and the time necessary to process 
the butter and effecting shipments. First transactions developed in 
August. 


USE OF CALL-TYPE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forp. Are you still using the call-type contracts? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Very definitely. We are expanding its use to all 
items where practicable. At present we have 29 nonperishable sub- 
sistence items on call contract. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with the record of a year ago? 

Colonel Maxwetu. I don’t remember the exact number at that time, 
but it is more than double the number of items. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a more satisfactory and more economical way for 
purchasing as far as the Army is concerned ¢ 

Colonel Maxwe vt. It offers certain advantages by the utilization of 
carlot shipments for direct. delivery from vendors to the using instal- 
lation, for those units that can handle trucklot or carlot shipments of 
supplies. 

It provides a speedier means of supply, has reduced our depot levels 
from 90-day level of stock to 45 days. We are working to further re- 
duce that depot stockage. 

Adding all of these advantages I feel very definitely that it does 
effect savings, but to give you a tangible dollar value I could not. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army contemplate expanding that method of 
procurement ? 

Colonel Maxwe vy. Yes, sir. It is the Department of Defense policy 
that such method of procurement will be used to the maximum. 


USE OF STANDARD SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. Is the Army now using the standard subsistence catalog? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. That was placed into effect July 1, 
1953, and it is used entirely. 

Mr. Forp. Worldwide? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forn. How is it working out? 

Colone] Very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Forp. Have you disposed of some of the items that you had 
which were not cataloged under the new subsistence catalog? 

Colonel Maxwett. Those have been worked out of our supply pipe- 
lines during the past several months. 

Mr. Forp. In your commissaries you are still using the added factor 
of 5 percent in the United States, what is the rate overseas? 

Colonel Surcharge collections? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Maxweii, As you know, for continental United States last 
year’s 3 ih eres act required that the surcharge of 5 percent be 
continued. Surcharge rate for overseas is 4 percent. 
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COMPUTATION OF RATION RATES 


Mr. Forp. What is the cost per ration after your deduction of 
absenteeism? Would it be around 90 cents? 

Colonel Maxweiit. We make the deduction of absenteeism from 
the gross strength prior to applying our ration costs, sir, so the ration 
cost represents, as I stated earlier, the cost of the food plus these load- 
ing factors as actually issued to those troops. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you take your full strength and deduct 
15 percent ? 

Eolonal Maxwe.i, Yes, sir. That is indicated on the detailed 
budget, if you wish to refer to that. It is page 1 of the classified sec- 
tion, Mr. Ford, in project 1211. If you will note, under fiscal year 
1955, under continental United States, we start out with our gross 
strength of 533,694 to which we have applied the $1.05 rate. 

Immediately on the line below we have applied the 15 percent re- 
duction to give us the net figure to cover feeding costs. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SUBSISTENCE FOR TUBERCULAR PATIENTS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the justifications there seemed to be an un- 
explained increase in the subsistence for tubercular patients. 

Colonel Maxweti. That resulted in an error at the time the Surgeon 
General presented the strengths for tubercular patients. I can explain 
it to you briefly. 

Normally the ratio of enlisted patients to officer patients, tubercular, 
averages 39 percent officers, 61 percent enlisted. 

The aver: age number of tubercular patient beds that the Surgeon 
General estimates will be required for this fiscal year is 1,566 as com- 
pared to 1,800 a year ago. 

The ratio of enlisted to officer strength Armywide is 11 percent 
officer, 89 percent enlisted. 

In preparing the strength figures given us they applied the 11 and 
89 percent factors to the 1,566 where properly they should have applied 
39 percent and 61 percent ratio, so as a result the figure is lower and 
the net dollar difference is a minus $30,470, which we should accept as 
a reduction in our budget estimate. 


SURCHARGE FOR MEALS 


Mr. Forp. What is the present policy on the cost of food and meals 
sold by Army messing facilities? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Presently we have the raw food cost which is 
based upon the actual ration values, plus 50 cents a day surcharge 
for meals, pro-rated at the rate of 10 cents for breakfast, 20 cents each 
for dinner and supper. 

This surcharge is required to reimburse the Government for over- 
head costs and operating the mess. 

Mr. Forp. That went into effect when ? 

Colonel Maxwe .. I believe about August 1, 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Is that 20 cents each for supper and dinner adequate to 
reimburse the Government. 
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Colonel Maxwet.. The Department of Defense considers it is more 
than adequate. They are making detailed studies to determine the 
actual cost. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have leeway to adjust that rate either up or 
down ? 

Colonel Maxwe.ti. Yes, sir. The Secretary of Defense—— 

Mr. Forp. It is a matter of administrative determination ¢ 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Are these operational rations separate from your over- 
seas rations, the figures set forth on page 59? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. As the fifth enclosure in the little 
booklet which I gave to you shows, sir, I have set up the basis whereby 
we developed the cost of the rations. 

I would like to state it to you in this manner: In establishing the 
ration costs, sir, we applied the $1.05 and the $1.15 rates to the total 
overseas and continental United State strengths. 

As a result of the need of rotating our existing stocks of rations 
we must feed 25 million of those rations during fiscal 1955. 

We are asking the Congress for an additional $1.06 a day to cover 
the cost of feeding those rations. The $1.06 applied to the $1.05, and 
the $1.15 for which we have asked is to reimburse the stock fund for 
the average value of our operational rations, C, 5 in 1, and individual 
assault packages, so there is no duplication whatsoever in the moneys 
which you will provide for the rations and moneys previously pro- 
vided for feeding costs. 

Mr. Forp. In your insertion 5 under the heading “Rate of issue,” 
what do the figures mean following, for example, the C ration where 
you have a 

Colonel Mawweti. We have established the basis for stockage of 
the operational ration based primarily upon the needs which were 
developed in case of emergency. It is considered of a dozen rations, 
nine rations normally consumed will be C rations. Two of the 12 
will be 5 in 1 rations, and the additional ration will be the individual 
assault pack. That will represent the normal] ratio of their use among 
combat troops, and they are stocked in that percentage and therefore 
issued in that percentage. 

Mr. Forp. Does the cancellation of your grand point exercise have 
any effect on your budget presentation ? 

Colonel Maxwe.v. Not as far as subsistence is concerned, sir. 

General Denniston. Operational rations would have been taken up 
on it. They would use them as the normal thing, so any cancellation 
of field maneuvers or exercises will drop the true demand for opera- 
tional rations and require in effect forced issues in their place. It 
would be lower consumption. It would not be appreciable and without 
going into the troop lists and everything else of that maneuver ex- 
ercise we could not determine just how much and how much of the 
time they plan to be on operational rations. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 
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Mr. Minter. How long are these operational rations restorable with- 
out serious deterioration ¢ 

Colonel Maxweti. We have established 3 years as our maximum 
safe storage life, sir. Dxperience with World War IT rations of C’s 
indicate they will last as long as 5 to 6 years. Their acceptability as 
an edible item diminishes appreciably and we must concern ourselves 
with the life of canned items. They are the most susceptible item. 

Mr. Mixer. You work on a 3-year basis? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Which means you have to eliminate every year about 
a third of the stuff you carry? 

Colonel Maxweuu. That is right. We will consume one-third of 
the required reserve stock. 

Mr. Miuier. Have you changed the figures on the reserve which you 
‘arry since termination of hostilities in Korea and the lessening of 
actual operational use ? 

Colonel Maxweiu. Our reserve is based primarily upon plans for 
future activity. It primarily was not concerned with cessation of hos- 
tilities. That action reduced the number which were consumed 
through normal consumption. It created a greater need for the so- 
called forced issue, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And therefore it increased the forced issue, but it 
didn’t change overall readiness requirement ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. For the mobilization reserve. I wish to state 
we are restudying the size of the reserve with an effort to have it at 
the lowest practicable level, thereby reducing this necessary annual 
rate of issue and in turn reduce the cost of maintaining the reserve. 
But there are certain factors as to the number of men that must be fed 
in the initial days of conflict, the time in which we can get new rations 
after the whistle blows, which make a certain minimum quantity 
necessary. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any study being made as to a breakdown within 
the various types of rations so that parts of the ration that might not 
deteriorate so quickly might be stored for longer periods? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Very definitely. 

Mr. Mitier. With a view of having a composite ration which could 
be combined and which you wouldn’t have to use as quickly ? 

Colonel MAxweii. We are studying this possible procedure: 
Rather than to buy the rations completely assembled, there are certain 
components, canned-meat items, for instance, which are good for at 
least 314 years. They are the most expensive items. We will buy and 
store certain components in key depots. 

Other components, such as cigarettes, candy which can be procured 
on, you might say, a moment’s notice, we will merely hold on open end 
contract, subject to our buying them as needed. We will buy the 

ackaging materials and packing materials, store them in the depot. 

hereby we will maintain in depot stocks in assembled form only 
the minimum number of rations we feel we must have for the first 60 
days of the operation. 

3v that means it will not be necessary to rotate the complete ration 
every 3 years but we can rotate certain components as needed. 

Mr. Murer. That was the idea I had in mind. I wondered if you 
were making a study of it. 
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Colonel Maxwetu. Very definitely. 

Mr. Mitier. How do you dispose of the forced rations? Are they 
issued and eaten as such, or do you have methods of integrating them 
with the garrison ration ? 

Colonel Maxwe.i. Food service people have worked on that. The 
normal procedure is to utilize the ration in the mess, preparing it in 
the most presentable form to the soldiers, not to hand him a ration as 
he comes in the messhall that morning and say, “This is your food 
today.” It is served warm, supplemented by hot breads, and trying to 
make it as acceptable as possible. 

Mr. Minter. Can you do anything like that with the individual 
assault ration ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. It is actually an individual assault pack. 
It is considered a snack and not a full meal. Three such packets are 
not considered a ration. In effecting the utilization of this particular 
item we have authorized the supplement of 30 percent, or 30 cents a 
day, to be provided in the form of meat or potatoes and the like to 
assure the soldier will get his full caloric value as required by law. 

Mr. Miniter. And the various messes combine the ingredients with 
other material and serve it as a different item / 

Colonel Maxwe tu. To attempt to make it as different as possible, sir. 

Mr. Mitxrr. That is all I have. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forp. I believe Mr. Sikes has some questions. 


LOSSES IN STORAGE, IN TRANSIT, AND IN COMMISSARIES 


Mr. Srxes. I note there has not been an improvement in loss figures 
in storage, in transit, and in commissaries over the period 1953-54 
and anticipated for 1955, 

Does that mean that you have reached what appears to be a mini- 
mum figure in eliminating losses in those categories, and that you do 
not feel that there is room for improvement in those loss figures? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Mr. Sikes, we feel very definitely that there can 
be an improvement in those loss figures. Those represent at the 
present time our best estimate as to the losses which will be sustained 
during the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Su«xes. But over a 3-year period there has not been any improve- 
ment, according to these statements. 

Colonel Maxwetyi. We have had no way of accurately measuring 
improvement during those years as a result of our action being taken 
now to extend the stock fund below depot levels down to station level. 
In other words, all inventories at stations will be absorbed into stock 
and we will now have a much more accurate means of measuring such 
loss which, in the past, has had to be based on the basis of a 1-time 
6-month study of inventories. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean your loss figures in the past have been 
more nearly guesses than accurate figures? 

Colonel Maxwetn. They have been an estimate which was based 
upon this 6-month study made in 1949 for the period April through 
September. 

Mr. Srkes. Have you automatically charged off this loss because 
it is your best estimate that you are going to have that loss? 


| 
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Colonel Maxwetu, That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us some of the things which have been done 
which were intended to improve the loss picture in either or all of 
those categories? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Maxwe xt. I would address it in general terms, making this 
statement, that it has been mainly in regard to making a careful 
evaluation of reports of survey which cover losses, a careful pacer" 
tion of reports of losses which occurred in transit, and a careful 
evaluation of our installation’s reports made at the depots i find 
out the basic causes for that loss. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you know how those loss figures compare with the 
loss figures in commercial establishments, such, for instance, as the big 
chain stores ¢ 

Colonel Maxwety. Their losses, I would say, sir, would be compar- 
able to our continental losses. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you checked on their at 

Colonel Maxwetu. No, sir, we have not, sir, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you not think it would ton adv antageous to consult 
with them to find out what their noth are under similar conditions ? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And what they do to hold those losses down that might 
be applicable te service operations 4 

Colonel Very definitely. 

Mr. Sixes. If that is done will you see that this committee is noti- 
fied of the result ? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I am somewhat surprised it has not been done before. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


COMPARISON OF LOSSES 


The Quartermaster General is addressing inquiries to representative com- 
mercial food purveyors to obtain information as to losses incurred in warehouse 
storage operations and losses in transit, and information as to what is done to 
minimize such losses. The information obtained and results of evaluation will 
be furnished to Mr. Ford, subcommittee chairman, at an early date. 

Since July 1953, subsistence supply has been incorporated under the Army stock 
fund. Stock-fund accounting procedures now provide information, previously 
not available, whereby actual measures can soon be made of the various losses. 
The accumulation and evaluation of stock-fund records in addition to the informa- 
tion obtained from commercial establishments will provide firm guidance in loss 
factors to be used for continental United States requirements. 

The Office of the Quartermaster General is initiating a special study of sub- 
sistence losses in oversea areas as a basis for providing currently applicable loss 
factors. It is estimated that results of this study will be available in October 
1954. 


DETERMINATION OF BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR RATION 


Mr. Sixes. Has there been any redetermination in the amount of 
food which is to be allowed in the daily ration for a soldier ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Redetermination of the amount, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Maxweti. That determination is made by the master menu 
planners who are working on a daily basis, evaluating menus, and it is 
also accomplished through the efforts of the Quartermaster’s Food and 
Container Institute which is constantly checking various types of 
food for acceptability. 
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QUANTITY OF FOOD 


Mr. Sixes. Is the quantity of food per individual the same that has 
been given for a mith of years? 

‘olonel Maxwei. The basic allowance for the ration is prescribed 
by Executive order. 

Mr. Sixes. And how do you determine the requirements ? 

Colonel Maxweti. As to the number of pounds of pears and peaches 
that we buy to feed so many men? 

Mr. Sixes. How do you determine the number of calories that you 
are going to give each man and how do you arrive at the different foods 
that are to go into the total calorie determination ? 

Colonel Maxweti. The minimum caloric content of the ration is 
prescribed by the Surgeon General. Now, the ration plan is based 
upon that minimum which is prescribed by the Surgeon a 

Mr. Sixes. Do you suppose the Surgeon General and his staff have 
actually been on an Army ration? 

Colonel Maxweti. Representatives of his staff assist in advising 
us in that respect, and I am sure they have, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Do you know how frequently they make a redetermina- 
tion to determine whether they are giving a man the proper amount of 
food, or whether they are giving him too much or not enough food 4 

Colonel Maxweiu. Mr. Sikes, I would say that almost as a daily 
operation the Surgeon General has his representative on the Menu 
Planning Board there. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you determine whether there have been any changes 
in the number of calories which are considered as proper for a soldier, 
when the last change was made, and whether the same ration is pro- 
vided for a man on maneuvers as for a man doing a clerical job on a 
post? Would you like to comment on that now, or do you want time 
to get that information ? 

Colonel! Maxwert. The master menu planners for the continental 
United States establish those items of the menu on a day-to-day basis. 
Each post has its food service advisers, food service board, to evaluate 
the menu to determine the changes which may be peat for the 
installation on the basis of the geographical location and the type of 
duty being performed by those troops, so there is a certain latitude to 
making those adjustments. 

(The following additional information was supplied later :) 


CArortc VALUE oF THE RATION 


In 1946 the Surgeon General prescribed a minimum of 3,600 calories per day 
for a soldier in the temperate climate on garrison duty. In 1949 the Surgeon 
amended this minimum by specifying that the sedentary soldier on garrison 
duty in temperate climate should receive a minimum of 3,000 calories. The 
Surgeon in 1947, recognizing that conditions of environment and physical activity 
facing military personnel are so diverse, authorized the local medical authority 
to recommend an increase or decrease in the 3,000 or 3,600 caloric minimum 
levels depending on the activity, age, or environment. 

Historically, the master menu has been improved through the past few years 
by the addition of desirable items and the deletion or reduction of the less desir- 
able. Meat items (i.e., sausage links, bacon, and ham) have been added to the 
majority of the breakfast meals and the frequency of servings of pies, cakes, 
and ice cream has been increased. Because these changes have increased the 
calorie value of the menu to some extent the Department of the Army has recog- 
nized a need for studying the relationship between the quantity of calories 
planned and that actually consumed. 
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Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, General Hastings, we appreciate your ap- 
pearance before the committee. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—-4 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G—4 (PLANS AND PROGRAMS) 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 (MANPOWER CONTROL) 


Amounts available for obligation a 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriati>n or estimate $4,950,400,000) $4,343,000,000) $3,316,600,000 
Transferred to: 
“Operating expenses, Public Building Services, General 
Services Administration,” pursuant to 40 U.S. C. 490 — 283, 213 
“Military personnel, Army,’’ pursuant to 66 Stat. 7? and 
67 Stat. 17 | —328, 000, 000 
“Relief and rehabilits ition in Korea, Executive Office of | 
the President,”’ pursuant to Public Law —172, 000, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - = 4,622,116, 787) 4, 171,000, 000) 3, 316, 600, 000 
Prior year balance available .-.-| 125,000, 000 
Available in prior year — 250, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts ----| 117,883,254) 261, 000, 000 314, 100, 000 
Total available for obligation | 4,615, 000, 041| 4, 432, 000, 000) 3, 630, 70 ), 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative re; appropriation in subsequent year) | —236, 466, 108 974, 400, 000 
Obligations incurred -_ 4, 378, 533, 933) 3, 457, 600,000) 3, 630, 700, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Military personne WA Army” | 
Direct 21, 966, 000 
Reimbursable 26, 
“Army, National Guard’’____. 1, 716, 037 
“Local currency operations, Japan” 113, 204, 133 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal Republic of | 
Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’’_- 417, 532, 209 388, 943, 622 7 
Comparative transfer to: 
“Military personnel, Army” —77, 840, 494 
“Procurement and production, Army” — 24, 056, 665) —70, 348, 000 
j “Research and development, Army” — 5, $25, 221 — 3, 675, 251 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ saan 640, 395 —1, 115, 000 
“Government and relief in occupied areas” — 103, 245 — 157, 667 


Total obligations ...-.-| 4,802, 547,131, 3, 793,213, 704) 3,630, 700, 000 


NS 


PID 


10. 


. Command and management. 
. Evaluation system 


}. Supply distribution and m: 1inte nance. 


. Inactive installations, nonindustrial 


. Command and management. 


. Procurement operations 
. Supply distribution and maintenance 


. Industrial mobilization 
. Inactive Installations, nonindustrial 
. Support for manufacturing 
. Support for research and development 
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Obligations by activ 


ities 


Description | 


1953 actual 


| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Training 
Supplies and minor equipment.. ‘ 


Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps... 
Army-wide services. 
Medical care 
Industrial mobilization iia 


Support for manufacturing facilities 
Support for research and development . 


Total direct obligations.._._- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Supplies and minor equipment 


Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


. Joint projects 


Army-wide services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


102, 989, 705 


1,165, 2 86 | 
206, 031, 451 
21, 992, 684 


89, 395, 906 
944, 000 


13, 586, 924 


16, 489, 672 


266, 602 | 
6, 010 


5OS8, 848 
25, 885, 122 | 
39, 842, 860 | 

170, 350 

1, 233, 885 | 

431, 986 | 

430, 373 


36, 174, 606 
121), 741, 786 
948, 046, 414 
178, 469, 151 
18, 562, 000 
70, 310, 977 

2, 466, 000 
12, 471, 990 
15, 772, 405 


3, 532, 704 


3, 770, 

250, 

6, 400, 

63, 200, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
5, 000 
, 000 


$209, 003, 000 
56, 454, 000 
261, 356, 000 
375, 259, 000 
140, 947, 000 
1, 016, 647, 000 
38, 219, 000 
126, 777, 000 
788, 953, 000 
177, 909, 000 
31, 826, 000 


7, 340, 000 
6, 000, 000 
15, 778, 000 


316, 6 0, 000 


4, 100, 000 
250, 000 

5, 925, 000 
200, 000 
300, 000 
189, 100, 000 
215, 000 
400, 000 

16, 060, 000 
32, 990, 000 
170, 000 

1, 450, 000 
480, 000 
460, 000 


Total 4, 802, 547, 131 793, 213, 704 | 3, 630, 700, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Ocject classification | 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. - 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___--.- 
Average number of all employees... 


Average salaries and grades: 


Personal service obligations: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Summary of Personal Services 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade... 

Ungraded positions: 


Average salary 


Permanent positions 
Other positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 
Travel. 

Transportation of ‘things_- 
Communication services. ... 
Rents and utility services... . 


423, 348 
3 


971, 092 


1, 356, 622, 697 
53, 250, 524 
705, 949, 508 
41, 086, 645 
95, 969, 275 


Printing and reproduction.............. 


21, 168, 911 


321, 040, | 1, 


| 


$3, 821 
GS-5.0 
$8, 6 55 


$1,275,760,355 |$1, 226, 108, O75 
4, 684, 704 2 2, 420 
4, 772, 949 


|1, 267, 429, 190 


51, 872, 219 
547, 914, 475 
41, 438, 044 
96, 364, 822 
21, 392, 686 


1, 220, 945, 236 
51, 860, 657 
441, 622, 549 
42, 276, 165 
98, 612, 398 
22, 198, 972 


| 
| 
----+--------------| $220, 824, 602 | $201, 028, 262 | 
anita 66, 445, 509 | 59, 695, 553 | 
204, 555,387 | 259, 367, 819 
3 744, 789, 520 | 366, 552, 456 
___| 164,075, 204 166, 717, 913 | 
}1, 543, 370, 755 11, 075, 926, 372 
| 33, 888, 153 
| 6554, 637, 035 
i 
| 
307, 284 
_..| 32,432,535 | 128.2 
a 161, 802 | 17 
1,3 
9 16, 
|| 38, 61 
11 1 
12 1, 20 
15 45 
| 
| | 
| 
396, 049 375, 572 
1,711 1,915 
365, 133 352, 491 
$3, 821 $3, 821 
GS-50 | | GS-5.0 
ee $3, 368 | | $3, 654 
RE 
55, 563, 144 1, 
03 
04 
05 
06 | 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual 


Direct Obligations—Conjinued 


07 Other contractual services 22, 138, 387 


Services performed by other agencies 33, 681, 121 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! F 143, 724, 044 
Labor provided by the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Berlin Magistrat 360, S56 
08 Supplies and materials : ain 1, 472, 806, 51 
09 Equipment eS | 192, 703 
10 Lands and structures | 906 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 42 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 397 
15 Taxes and assessments. | 8, 093. 
Unvouchered . == | 
Subtotal 681, GOS, 879 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - x 2 246, 073 


Total direct obligations 4, 679, 662, 806 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


01 Personal services--- 

03 Transportation of things 2 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services.--- 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services : 
Services performe d by other agencies... 

08 Supplies and m aterials_. 

09 Equipment 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments... ---- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts ..---------- a 117, 910, 093 
Total obligations-...------ 4, 797, 572, 899 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE | 
Total number of permanent positions 15 
Average number of all employees - - - 14 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average $4,179 
Average grade..-...------------- GS-5.7 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - | $60, 108 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week DRbccccessiccasensces | 230 
Total personal services....------ 
02 Travel | 
03 Transportation of things----- 
05 Rents and utility services... 2 


07 Other contractual services. ---.---------- 
08 Supplies and materials : 
10 Lands and structures 


Total obligations. 125, 993 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION | 
U7 Other contractual services. $2, 039, 141 


1 Average number of persons: 1953, 258,779; 1954, 218,504; 1955, 204,058, 
*A verage number of persons: 1953, 125,602; 1954, 98,538; 1955, 92,214. 


1954 estimate 


1.2 
7. 679, 940 

6, 500 

O28, 347, 208 
2 209 
526, 138, 001 
53, 611, 712 
68, 000 

16, 952. 000 

104, 000 

5. OOO 

1, 709, 000 
3), 056, 000 
O00 

147, 591, 288 
1, 275, 000 


282, 000 


261, 000, 000 


787, 138, 001 


36, 301, 157 
128, 063, 665 
113, 675, 299 
749, 166, 415 
108, 700, 891 

616, 457 

80, 595 

1, 146, 585 

7, 285, 610 

10, 000 

313, O11, 771 

2, 188, 674 

3, 311, 723, 097 


47, 234, 290 


47,000 
15, 896, 000 
3, 071, 000 
5, 484, 000 
1, 708, 000 
18, 475, 000 

696, 000 


221, 208, 710 


280, 000 


314, 100, 000 


HOT 
$, 625, S23, 097 


237 
337, 663, 370 201, 349, 120 
34, S41, 145 
137, 939, 620 
119, 817, 737 
78), 902, 174 
109, 674, 602 
2, 116, 158 
182, 17 
19, 486, 108 
3, 228, 272 
, 757, 422 
} 1, 717, 275 
$, 432, 727 
| 400 
| 43, OSS, 765 
1, 844, 671 \ 
$37 
14 
14 
$5, 796 
GS-9.6 
$80, 556 
294 
80, 850 
450 as 
42 : 
2, 740 
| 350 
6, 528 1, 248 
47, 7365 | 3, 750 wae 
10 
89, 500 
$4, 000, 000 | $2, 900, 000 
| 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 194 206 211 
Full-time equivalent of all other ane. om 19 19 20 
Average number of all employees RE ole 200 217 219 


Average salaries and grades | j 
General schedule grades: | 


Average salary - “ $4, 486 $4, 753 | $4, 608 
Average grade GS-68 | GS8-7.2 | GS-48 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary $3, 077 $3,124 | 
Average grade } CPC+ 2 | CPC-4.2 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions. $832, 208 $806, 665 $902, 900 
Other positions 56, 988 60, 570 | 63, 900 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. —_-- ‘ 3, 276 3, 47 70 | 3, 500 
Payment above basic 31, 965 33,195 33, 000 
Total personal services ‘ 924, 437 | 993, 900 1, 003, 300 
02 Travel 52, 474 51, 465 | 57, 900 
03 Transporation of things 4, 987 | 6, 835 | 5, 000 
04 Communication services ’ . 2, 351 3, 065 | 2, 600 
05 Rents and utility services 4,454 6, 130 | 5, 200 
06 «Printing and reproduction. 22, 820 19, 055 | 22, 100 
07 Other contractual services bhi bess 64, 680 22,100 | 20, 600 
Services performed by other agencies __. ads 62, 769 500 | 100, 700 
08 Supnlies and materials 34, 965 62, 330 | 24, 600 
09 Equinment — 25, 233 40, 900 | 22, 800 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2 
15 Taxes and assessments PE aaa 3, 121 4, 020 3, 290 
Subtotal. 1, 202, 293 1, 210, 300 1, 268, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 279 | 300 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions 85 | 
Full-time equivalent of other positions | 8 | 
Average number of all employees. } 42 


Average saliries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


A verage grade GS-4.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 

Average salary | $3, 032 


Average grade. __ = CPC-4.1 


01 =Pers mal servies: 


Permanent ‘ $144, 463 
Other positions | 26, 978 ca | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 544 | aT 
Payment above basic rates | 34, 530 | | 
Total personal services 206, 515 | 
02 Travel 94,033 
03 Trans»ortation of things 21,811 | 
04 Communication services 283 
05 Rents and utility services : ad 147,815 | 
7 Other contrectual services 356, 426 | 50, 000 
08 Suplies and materials 49, 779 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 067 
893,041 | 50, 000 | 


ALLOCATION TO DEPAPTMENT OF STATE | 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions_ 
Average number of all employees. 40 41 | 41 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—CoOn. 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic raics 


Total personal services 209, 849 
04 Communication services M4 
07 Other contractural services 194, 344 
08 Supplies and materials 143, 644 
09 Equipment. 154, 377 


Total obligations 702, 298 


SUMMARY 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 423, 688 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions F 1, 628 
Average number of all employees 395, 879 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 
Other positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services 1, 3: 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
7 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 

Labor provided by the Federal Republic of Germany 

and the Berlin Magistrat ? 

08 Supplies and materials — ss 1 
09 Equipment | 
10 
11 
13 


41, O89, 9: 


Lands and structures } 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Unvouchered_ 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Persona! services_. 

02) 

03 ~Transnortation of things-- 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 =Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 

OS Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


' Average number of persons—1953, 258,779; 1924, 218,504; 1955, 201,058. 
2 Average number of persons—1953, 125,602; 1954, 93,538: 1955, 92.214. 


44081—54 16 


Object classification 1953 actual 


680, 883, 300 
246, 352 


2 
| 4, 694, 637. 038 


: 117, 910, 093 


Total obligations 4, 802, 547, 131 


1954 estimate 


708, 903 


68, 000 
16, 952. 000 
3, 104, 000 
5, 584, 000 
1, 709. 000 
30, 056, 000 
767, 000 
147, 591, 28% 

1, 275, 000 


282, 000 


261, 000, 000 


3, 793, 213, 704) 3, 


1955 estimate 


36, 401, 857 
128, 063, 665 


75, 299 


3. 316, 600, 000 


47, 234, 290 
47, 000 

15, 896, 000 
3, 071, 000 
», 484, 000 

1, 704, 000 

5. 000 
696, 000 


221, 205, 710 
280. 000 


414, 100, 000 


630, 700, 000 


$5, 140 $5, 172 $5, 172 
GS-8.0 GS-8.4 GS-84 
$203, 79 $212, $20 $212, 820 
726 726 726 
5, 344 4, 922 4, 922 
218, 468 218, 468 
192, 340 192, 340 
143, 640 143, 640 
154, 370 154, 370 
708, 903 
396, 315 375, 829 
1, 730 1, 985 
365, 405 352, 751 
$1, 328, 709, 219) $1, 276, 950, 396) $1, 227, 223, 705 
: 5, 055, 058 4, 745, 274 5, 286, 320 
, 4, 906, 512 4, 777, 439 4,712,023 
a 55, 634, 983 35, S61, 011 32, 179, 156 
\ 
58, 023, 836. 1, 268, 722, 408) 1, 222, 167, 004 
403,111| 51,924.134| 51,918, 557 
177, 123 547, 921, 370 441, 627, 549 
42, 278, 850 
124,751, 96,373,692} 98, 617.598 
191,731; 21,462,091! 22. 221,072 
{793.564 341,877,810, 204. 462.060 
34, 841. 645 
13, 724, 044 137, 939, 620 
2,360,856] 119,817, 737| 113,46 
}, O41, 435 751, 109, 392 749, 334, 655 
92, 910, 572 109, 887, 172 108, 878, O81 
954, 127 2) 119, 908 R16, 457 
42, 225 56, 537 80, 595 
1, 397, 262 1, 237, 989 1, 146, 585 
&, O97, O44) 7, 683, 970 7, 288, 810 
7, 000 6, 500 10, 000 
| 3, 534, 423, 211) 3, 318, 788, 674 
2, 209, 507 2, ISS, 674 
3, £32,213, 7034 
36, 231,936} 53, 611, 712 
182, 175 
‘ 19, 486, 108 
3, 228, 272 
5, 757, 422 
1, 717, 275 
4, 432, 727 
939, 490 
43, GSS, 765 
1, 844, 671 
350, 815 
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Analysie expenditures 


} | | 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $2, 183, 467, 519)$2, 014, 111, 086) $1, 330, 711, O86 
Obligations incurred during the year_..............-...--.-.-.| 4,378, 533, 933) 3, 457, 600, 000) 3, 630, 700, 000 
6, 562, 001, 452) 5, 471, 711, 086) 4, 961, 411, 086 

Deduct: | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. 34, 221, 813 
117, 883, 254 261, 000, 000 314, 100, 000 
Unliquidated oblig ations, end of year ‘ beaadoawal aaa 111, Os6 1, 330, 711, 0 O86) 1, 205, 311, O86 


299 3, 800, 000, 0 000| 3, 442, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - -. — Si ce 2, 873, 825, 765) 2, 300, 000, 000) 2, 400, 000, 000 
ee ge Dee | 1, 521, 959, 534) 1, 500, 000, 000) 1, 042, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. The next witness appearing before the committee is Lt. 
Gen. W. B. Palmer, Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4. 

Do you want to introduce General Palmer, General Honnen ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. We are prepared to 
present the second largest of our appropriations dollarwise, namely 
the maintenance and operations appropriation estimates. As our 
principal witness we have Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, who will present an opening statement covering 
the overall appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. General Palmer, it is very fine to see you before the 
committee again. We have had about a year’s shakedown since the 
last time we saw you. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In the light of the importance of your particular assign- 
ment, and the responsibility involved, it would be well if you would 
read your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Paumer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Maintenance and 
Operations appropriation contains the funds for the current operating 
costs of the Army. It provides for the support of the Army’s adminis- 
trative base, of its evaluation system, of its training establishment 
and of its supply system, as well as for the procurement of operating 
supplies. It also pays for Armywide and local services, medical care, 
joint projects, we the operating costs of the industrial mobilization 
program. It excludes such costs as pay, allowances, food and clothing, 
which are furnished to the soldier as an individual and which are 
contained in the Military Personnel appropriation. It also excludes 
major capital outlays, such as those for the acquisition and construc- 
tion of real property, for the purchase of major items of equipment 
and ammunition and for research and development. 

A total of about $3.2 billion is requested in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1955. This is approximately $300 million less than esti- 
mated obligations in fiscal year 1954 and $1.5 billion less than the 
amounts actually obligated in fiscal year 1953. 

First, I wish to advise the committee that certain changes have 
been made in the estimates contained in the printed budget for fiscal 
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year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. ‘The figures submitted previously were 
computed last December, shortly after the final decisions as to the 
Army’s strength and deployment had been made. Since that time, it 
has been possible to develop firmer estimates in detail. In the esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1954, as noted in the justification, planned obliga- 
tions for installation support have been increased by $51 million. 
Other changes will be brought to your attention by the program direc- 
tors as they appear before you. The estimate for fiscal year 1955 
should be reduced by $107 million in total funds requested, the decrease 
falling in program 3100 (Armywide services), due to lower trans- 
portation costs. 

I shall deal only with the logistics support costs contained in this 
appropriation; the other programs will be taken up in numerical 
order by the respective program directors. These logistic support 
costs account for more than 80 percent of the total and appear in 
seven major programs: “Supplies and minor equipment” (2300) ; 
“Procurement operations” (2400) ; “Supply distribution and mainte- 
nance” (2500); “Armywide services—Logistics” (3100); “Medical 
care” (3300) ; “Installation support—Logistics” (3500) ; and “Indus- 
trial Mobilization” (3600). 

In this appropriation for fiscal year 1954, I submitted to this com- 
mittee an estimate of approximately $4.1 billion for the logistics pro- 
grams. We now expect to obligate only $2.9 billion for the logistics 
programs during fiscal year 1954. Obligations will fall to approxi- 
mately $2.6 billion in fiscal year 1955. ‘These very large reductions 
below our earlier estimates are due to the end of combat in Korea, 
major changes in Army strength and deployment, and significant 
progress in our programs to improve supply management. 

I said to you a year ago, “I am determined to hold these costs to the 
lowest levels which will give us an efficient Army”. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Here are some facts and figures on some actions we have taken to 
improve our supply management over the past year. 

Reserve of combat support funds: Immediately after the end of 
combat in Korea, approximately $340 million of funds appropriated 
for the several logistics programs and intended for support of combat 
in Korea was reserved for return to the Treasury. 

Control of secondary items: Early in fiscal year 1954, the Army pro- 
hibited new procurement of commercial-type items which would re- 
sult in more than 3 months supply on hand or 6 months on Oner 5 
exceptions require specific approval of G4 in each case. G—4 ap 
proval is also required for each planned obligation of $1 million 
more. We limited the quarterly rate of obligation for secondary items 
to 18 percent of the total funds available for the year. 

That may not be clear. We limited the quarterly obligation for 
secondary items to 18 percent per quarter of the total funds available 
for the year. 

In December 1953, G—4 also directed a review of all outstanding pro- 
curement contracts with a view to canceling or postponing deliveries 
wherever feasible in the light of planned reductions in Army strength. 
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The effect of these efforts to “live off the pantry shelf” is shown in 
the following table for the very significant area of repair parts: 


Repair parts—Value of depot stocks on hand and on order 


{In billions) 

G-4 inspection teams, empowered to embargo further procurement, 
are visiting the technics al service supply and stock control points to 
ascertain that procurement controls are adequate and directives are 
being obeyed. Sixteen inspections were made during the first half 
of fiscal year 1954 and 18 inspections are scheduled “for the second 
half. 

Improved buying of commercial-type items: Direct shipments of 
commercial-type items from manufacturers to ports of embarkation 
or consuming installations bypass depots and eliminate depot handling 
costs. The value of such shipments aggregated over $100 million in 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1954. This was 57 percent of the total 
value of commercial-type item shipments from manufacturers to the 
Army in the same period, as compared with 50 percent in the last 
half of fiscal year 1953. 

We have also extended the use of open-end or call-type contracts 
for commercial-type items wherever feasible and economical. The 
following table summarizes progress to date: 


Open-end and call-type contracts 


Contracts in effect 
Number of 


Date | items covered 
| Number | Value | 
Dec. 31, 1952__- — — 571 $62, 640, 000 | 10, 252 
Mar. 31, 1953 802 | 92, 226, 000 | 23, 511 
June 30, 1953. 1,319} 133,275,000 | 119, 278 
Sept. 30, 1953... ‘ 1,498 | 157, 032, 000 232, 104 
Dee. 31, 1953___- 1,905 | 178, 378, 000 290, 000. 


1 Estimated. 


Disposal of excess and surplus property: An Army estimate made 
last June forecast that a total of $2.1 billion worth of personal prop- 
erty (at acquisition cost) in the Army supply system, worldwide, 
could be declared excess to the needs of the responsible technical serv- 
ices between July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1955. The program and 
progress to date are shown in the following table: 


Declarations and disposals, excess and surplus property 


{In millions] 
| | 
Excess dec- | Disposals 


larations | 
Fiscal year 1954: 
Targets for fisca] year $1, 200 | $800" 


Targets for fiscal year 900 1, 000+ 
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Since most of these excesses derive from obsolescence and have very 
limited usefulness for other than military purposes, sales proceeds 
represent only a small fraction of acquisition cost. The important 
thing is to clear useless property out of the Army supply system. 

Financia! management: A financial property accounting system was 
installed on January 1, 1954, in all technical service depots accountable 
for supplies and equipment. We plan to extend it to overseas com- 
mands and to 28 selected class I installations accounting for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of total post, camp, and station stocks in the United 
States by Ses 1, 1954. 

On November 1, 1953, industrial funds were in operation at 8 
Army installations in the United States. The activation of 28 addi- 
tional industrial funds in United States installations prior to June 30, 
1954 is programed. The tentative schedule for fiscal year 1955 pro- 
vides for 33 additional industrial funds at other Army installations. 

The Quartermaster division of the Army stock fund was set up on 
July 1, 1951, and included clothing and equipage in United States 
depots only. The Quartermaster division was extended to include 
subsistence on July 1, 1953, and to include general supplies and petro- 
leum, oil, and lubricants on January 1, 1954. A medical-dental civi- 
sion was established in United States depots on July 1, 1953 and will 
be extended to overseas depots and to worldwide posts, camps, and 
stations by July 1, 1954. The Army stock fund will be extended to 
all general supplies in the Transportation and Chemical Corps, and 
to general supplies other than spare parts in the Ordnance, Engineer, 
and Signal Corps in United States depots by July 1, 1954. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


In anticipation of reductions in Army strength and with a view to 
maintaining the desired 88 percent utilization rate for active enlisted 
housing spaces, the Army has closed 6 installations in the United States 
thus far in fiscal year 1954 and plans to close 6 more before the end of 
the year. We plan to close four additional installations in fiscal year 
1955. Actual and planned closings include over 260,000 enlisted hous- 
ing spaces, and 22,000 more spaces have been closed at active installa- 
tions. Asa result, about one-third of our total enlisted housing ca- 
pacity will be inactive at the end of fiseal year 1955 but will be re- 
tained in standby status to meet mobilization needs. A summary of 
actual and planned closing of installations is shown in the following 
table: 

Closing of installations 


‘ Net enlisted | Floor space 

Number | men housing} (thousand 

capacity | square feet) 

Fiscal year 1954: | 

Actual, Ist 6 months... 6 189, 277 18, 101 
Planned, 2d 6 months 6 126, 819 28, 729 
Fiscal year 1955, planned : 4 45, 375 12, 746 
Total actual and planned | 16 261, 471 50, 576 


J ' In addition, 22,000 enlisted housing spaces have been inactivated at active installations. 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The number of military personnel employed in the 7 logistics pro- 
grams of this appropriation will be reduced to 85,000 in fiscal year 
1955, a cut of 15 percent below the average for fiscal year 1953, Civil- 
ian personnel paid from these funds will be reduced to 253,000, a re- 
duction of about 13 percent below the average for fiscal year 1953. 
The trend of employment for the 3-year period is shown in the table 
below. The figures show average actual employment and do not in- 
clude employees paid from reimbursements or German nationals. 


LOGISTICS PROGRAMS 


Maintenance and operations— Average employment 


Fiseal year | Military | Civilia 
1953 a 99, 112 201, 484 
1954 93, 156 259, 934 


I ought to advise you that certain of the reductions in cost may not, 
in the long run, represent true economy. Some reductions in instal- 
lation support funds have been made by lowering the standard of in- 
stallation maintenance to what, in our opinion, is a dangerously low 
level. Despite a large and growing backlog of deferred maintenance, 
only $5 million was made available in fiscal year 1954 and no allow- 
ance is made for these projects in fiscal year 1955. 


REVISED PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Palmer. 

What is the presently revised estimate for maintenance and oper- 
ation ? 

General $3,209,162,000. 

Mr. Forp. Can you place in the record a table, comparable to that 
shown on page 3 of the justifications, incorporating that reduction? 

General Coiaiazimr. Yes, sir; we can furnish that for the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


REVISED MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY, PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Item Actual, fiscal Estimate, fiscal Estimate, fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 year 195 
2000 Command and management. _- $144, 626, 166 $139, 758, 132 $1.28, 003, 00K 
2100 Evaluation system 64. 332. 642 =" 
2200 ‘Training 82, 121, 047 79, 725, 542 RA, 121, OO 
2300 Supplies and minor equipment 315, 521, 677 
2400 Procurement operations 1546, 902, 000 1 17, 000 
2500 Supply distribution and maintenance 1,3 320. O71 
2600 U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC 28 G68. 000 " 
2700 Joint projects 118, 685 124 TT 
3000 Army wide services (administrative 48, 117, 2¢ 40,8 
3100 Armywide services (logis 7 195, 660 as 
3200 Armywide services (comptroller ; 8 124 wo 
3300 Medical care 128 005 1! “ () 
3400 Installation support services (administrative 41, 497, S00 S 4) 
3500 Installation support service logistic 2 20 641, 467, 304 
3600 Industrial mobilizatior 21, 992, 684 18, 562, 000 31, 826, (On 
3700 Other operational activities 42, 560, O74 30, 934, 000 27, 932. 000 
3900 Support for manufacturing facilities 762, 120 
Total... $4, 684, 637, 038 3, 532, 213, 704 3, 209, 162 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Will you supply for the record the obligations, by activ- 
ity, as of December 31, 1953? é 
General Conenazirr. Yes, sir: we can furnish that. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Maintenance and operations, Army—cumulative obligations as of December 31, 
1953, adjusted to fiscal year 1955 budget structure 


Activity : 


Amount 


2000 Command and management $66, T72, 465 
2100 Evaluation system 23, 715, 251 
2200) =Training__-_- 31, 277, T34 
2300 Supplies and minor equipment __- a 139, 639, 525 
2400 ~Procurement operations 76, OOS, 568 
2500 Supply distribution and maintenance 348, 187, 527 


2600 Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps 
2700) «Joint projects 
3000 Armywide services (administrative 
3100 Armywide services (logistics). 
38200 Armywide services (comptroller) 
3400 Installation support survices (administrative) 29, 095, O18 
3500 Installation support services (logistics) 215, 861, 667 
3600 Industrial 7,475, 391 


oF 12, 211, 710 

66, O79, O27 
-- 17, 920, 
nade 405, 467. 340 
3, OOO 


2,170) 


3700 Other operational 13, 545, 104 
Total, Maintenance and Operations, Army _________ 1, 546, 252, 296 


FUNDS IN RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. General Palmer, you mention $340 million you are not 
going to obligate. Will it revert to the Treasury automatically ? 

General Cotctazter. That amount has not been apportioned to the 
Army. 

General Honnen. It will revert. 
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General Corcazter. At the end of this year it will lapse. It is, 
a 1-year fund. 

Mr. Forp. How much was included in the 1954 appropriation for 
suport of Korean combat in these various logistics programs ? 

General Cotetazier. It was approximately the $340 million which 
was reserved. There is a slight difference due to the fact that the 
armistice, as I recall it, took place during the last part of July so that 
we actually had 1 month at the combat operations rate. 

Mr. Forp. In a letter of last June 15, 1953, the Army advised this 
committee that there was a gross total of $545,682,000 in “Maintenance 
and operation” that could be reserved if combat should cease in Korea. 
I would gather that a part of that, namely the $340 million about 
which you are telling us, has been reserved. 

What happens to the difference between $340 million and the pro- 
posed $545,682,000 ? 

Gener ‘al Coreiazier. We were speaking in terms of the logistics 
program of Maintenance and Operations when we mentioned the fig- 
ure of $340 million. There is some difference, slight as it may be, in 
other programs not included in logistics, but the balance of that figure, 
Mr. Ford, I will have to check. 

General Honnen. In the overall there is some $974 million in re- 
serve in Maintenance and Operations. That includes all those amounts 
that the Secretary notified you of on June 15, plus others in the way 
of savings which the Army has effected on its own. 

Mr. Forp. Could you present to us, in chart form for the record, just 
what those reservations are? 

(ieneral Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Maintenance and Operations, Army—reserves as of Feb. 24, 1954 
{In thousands] 


2. Less transferred to Foreign Operations Administration (Korea) _~ 172, 000 
4. (a) Apportioned by Bureau of the Budget __--_----- $3, 453, 048 
Less reimbursements 256, 300 
(ce) Appropriated funds 3, 196, 148 
Composition of reserves (item 5 above) : 
2. (a) Deutschemarks available____.....__-------_- $364, 400 
(b) Less deducted from appropriation___-_-~-__ 197, 000 
(c) Dollars reserved to replace additional deutschemarks 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Palmer, also, for the record, could you show us 
by name and location the installations closed and to be closed that 
are mentioned in your statement ? 


| || 
| 
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General Paumer. Yes, sir: we can furnish for the record the 6 that 
have been closed, and the 6 that are to close before the end of the year. 
The additional four have not yet been approved by the Secretary. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The following installations were closed during the first half of fiscal year 1954: 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 
Camp Roberts, Calif. 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif 
Westfield AG Depot, Mass. 
Percy Jones Army Hospital, Mich. 
The following installations are planned to be closed during the last half of 
fiscal year 1954: 


Camp Atterbury, Ind. Camp Polk, La. 
Camp Rucker, Ala. Murphy Army Hospital, Mass. 
Camp Pickett, Va. One site to be selected. 4 


Mr. Forp. Is there some dispute as to which four of the several that 
might be closed ¢ 

General Patmer. It is in the stage of staff study, without having 
gone to him with any specific four being mentioned at this time. 

We know that we will have to close four. 


STATUS OF ENLISTED HOUSING CAPACITY 


Mr. Forp. What is the total enlisted housing capacity of which one- 
third wil be inactive by June 30, 1955? 

Do you want to supply that for the record ? 

General Patmer. We will have to supply that, Mr. Ford. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

On June 30, 1955, there will be a total of 1,140,000 net usable enlisted housing 
spaces available, based on 60 square feet per man. Of this total, approximately 
296,700 spaces will be in an inactive status. 

Mr. Forp. You probably will have to get this from your office, also, 
but the question is: What was the total, and how much was in standby 
as of December 31, 1949 ¢ 

General Patmer. That is also housing? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

On December 31, 1949, the Army had 21 command installations in an inactive 
status with an enlisted housing capacity of 318,000 spaces, based on 60 square 


feet per man. In addition, there were 113,000 inactive spaces at active installa- 
tions. 


FUNDS IN RESERVE 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, may I go back to that money in 
the reserve, please / 

Mr. Forp. Yes; surely. 

General Honnen. I think it should be brought out at this time that 
an addition to that $992 million which I spoke of there is also $172 
million which was taken from the Army as a result of a supplemental 
bill which you passed in the fading days of the Congress, in order to 
provide FOA with civilian relief money. 

I think your language read “$200 million,” $172 million of that has 
come from the Army, and that is in addition to the money we will 
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still have in reserve, and that $172 million, of course, was all taken 
from the maintenance and operation appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. That has actually been reserved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and transferred to FOA? 

General Honnen. Actually transferred, yes, sir, to FOA. 


MAINTENANCE OF PLANTS IN STANDBY STATUS 


Mr. Forp. Approximately how much of the maintenance and opera- 
tion budget is required for the maintenance of various facilities in 
standby status ? 

Can you supply that information for the record for fiscal years 
1953, 1954, and 1955? 

General Co.ieiazier. You wish, Mr. Ford, the cost of maintaining 
the plants in standby? 

Mr. Forv, Correct. 

General Coieiazier. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Cost of maintaining plants in standby 


A. INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


B. NONINDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. What kind of standards do you have for the maintenance 
of your standby facilities ? 

General WestmMoreLAND. I think we had better let Gen. Carter dis- 
cuss that when he comes up. 

General Coreiazier. It would be better, sir, and it would be given 
in detail. 

However, in speaking of this, as differentiated from the industrial 
plants which we attempt to keep in standby condition so they could be 
made operational in the shortest possible time, here the standards are 
much lower; and the housing is put in standby with the lowest possible 
maintenance cost. 

There is no attempt to put them in such condition that they could 
be reopened immediately, such as industrial plants, I think General 
Carter, when he comes up on installations support, could amplify 
this, Mr. Ford. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Forp. On page 4 of the justifications there is an indication of 
amounts that will be reimbursed to the maintenance and operation 
appropriation. 

What are some of these items, and why does this amount increase 
for 1955? 

General Corenazrer. One of the major items of reimbursement is 
in the projects of program 2500, In this budget the major rebuild for 
MSA is handled on a reimbursable basis. 
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Mr. Foro. What major rebuild are you speaking of, particularly? 

General Corenazier. We are speaking of the rebuild of the World 
War IT items of equipment which are to be turned over to rec ipient 
countries of MSA. We can identify reimbursements for each pro- 
gram as we go through, Mr. Ford. The amount of reimbursement and 
the actual items that are covered. 

Mr. Forp. Taking this rebuild, does that involve projects in the 
United States, or are you thinking of the rebuild in Japan and other 
places overseas? 

General Core.azier. It is done worldwide, sir. A part of the re- 
build is in Japan, a part of it is in Germany, and a considerable volume 
in the United States. 

STOCK LEVELS ON REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. Forp. In your statement, General Palmer, you indicate that the 
value of depot stocks of repair parts on hand and on order as of June 
30, 1955, will be about $2.1 billion. 

Is that about the level that you believe is desirable for the con- 
templated strength? 

General Pater. I do not think we can answer that authoritatively. 
I think it possibly is high. When we get financial property account- 
ing installed in this area, we will get some idea of what our turnover is 
with relation to our inventory, and we will have a much better ides 
than we have now. All we can say now is that we have cut it down 
drastically by simply refusing to let people buy parts and insisting on 
living off the shelf. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to say at this time that I wish to commend 
you and your staff for the excellent job done on the financial property 
accounting program. I think it is a real milestone in Army history. 

General Parmer. I think it is going to be of immense value when 
we get the bugs out of it, which will take a little while. 


INSPECTION 


Mr. Forp. Just how does this G4 inspection team operation take 
place ? 

General Parmer. The team goes to a technical service stock control 
point, and they take at random certain items, individual items of 
which there are probably a great many, and they check that item 
completely as to the stock on hand, the stock on order, and the turn- 
over experience and their plans for further procurement against the 
policies and directives that we have given them to control it. Where 
they find any indication that the stock control point is tending to spend 
money without proper attention to the policies, we simply embargo the 
whole thing until the Chief of Technical Services reassures us that he 
has that place straightened out. That,substantially, isit. They have 
to make a rather limited spot check. ; 

Mr. Forp. Do you forewarn the station, the post, or the depot that 
these people are coming in? 

General Patmer. These are stock-control points, and I suppose that 
they know when they are coming. I do not see any reason why they 
should not, because out of thousands of cards, the ones you select are at 

random, and they have to be doing it right. 
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As a matter of fact, it has been quite effective. At first we found 
some slowness in catching the idea, but the reports I have seen on the 
last 6 or 7 inspections have all been very good. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMERCIAL TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. Your program for improved buying of commercial type 
items indicates that 57 percent of the total value was purchased that 
way in fiscal 1954 so far. 

General PaLmer. That was in the first quarter of 1954. Those are 
the last figures we had on this particular thing. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect that percentage to continue about the 
same 

General PAtmer. I would expect it to increase. It is increasing. 
It was 50 percent in the last half of fiseal 1953 and it was 57 percent 
in the next succeeding quarter, which is a considerable gain. I would 
expect it to increase by probably not above 60 or 65 percent, and that 
is more or less of an estimate. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much your disposal program 
has actually brought in in cash ? 

General Patmer. We can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. I gather that for the first 6 months the amounts in your 
statement are firm figures: is that correct # 

General Parmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would be interesting and helpful to the committee if 
we could actually see some current cash figures on that. 

General Patmer. That is the cash take against the $510 million 
value. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DISPOSAL OF EXCESS AND SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 
During Jury 1, 1953 ro DeceMBER 31, 1953 (6 MONTHS) 


During the period July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, the Department of the 
Army (Worldwide) made disposition of excess and surplus personal property 
amounting to $510.3 million (acquisition value). This total disposition included, 
redistribution within Department of Army, transfer to other Government agen- 
cies, transfer to national stockpile, donated to authorized agencies or institu- 
tions, abandoned or destroyed, and sold. The following listing of dispositions 
reflects (1) type of action, (2) acquisition value, (3) proceeds realized, and 
(4) percentage: 
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Disposal of Excess and Surplus Personal Property 


Acquisition 


Proceed ition 
sti value 
Type of action i] illic 
recovered 
(1) 2 
1. Redistributed within Army $139.0 0 0 
2. (a) Transfers to DOD and other Government agencies 
without reimbursement 22.1 0 0 
(6) Transfers to Government agencies with reimbursement 1.1 0.3 7 
3. Transfers to national stockpik 5.3 0 0 
4. Donated, accordance Public Law 152, 8ist Cong 13.3 0 0 
5. Abandoned or destroyed. __ 10. 2 0 0 
6. Sold as usable property 7.9 $.2 7.3 
7. Sold as salvage_---- 62.0 3.7 6. 
8. Sold as scrap. 199.4 6.3 
9. Sold as waste or production scrap 0.0 2.9 
10 17.4 
SUMMARY 
1. Utilization within Government 167.5 
2. Dor ations 13 
3. Abandoned or destroyed. 10). 2 


Mr. Forp. How do you handle this surplus disposal program ? 

When you declare an item excess and begin the process of disposal, 
who handles the disposal for you? 

General Parmer. Are you prepared to go into the technicalities 
on that, General Colglazier, or do you want to defer it? 

General Couetazter. I think it would be better, sir, if the supply 
people, when they come up, discuss that: 

General Parmer. It is a pretty complicated thing. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Is your industrial fund program moving ahead as satis- 
factorily as you desire? Are you getting as many activities under 
an industrial fund program as you wanted? 

General Corenazier. Yes, sir; with respect to the manufacturing 

type arsenals, the program is moving ahead very well, and the prinei- 
pal arsenals of ordnance will be under the fund by the end of this 
year. In the rebuild shops where we have essentially a production 
ine operation, the program is moving along well. There are other 
areas where you might say there is still a question as to the adapta- 
bility of the fund, particularly service types such as ports, depots, 
hospitals, and so forth, where we have made feasibility surveys to 
determine whether or not we can actually adapt the fund to that 
particular use. But, to answer you specifically, the program is moving 
ahead, and we are satisfied with its progress. 

Mr. Forv. When do you expect to have all the activities that you 
want under the industrial fund program actually in operation ? 

General Coneiazier. The bulk of the program will be in operation 
by the end of fiscal year 1955. 
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Mr. Forp. That means by June 30 of next year, 1955, you will have 
your program essentially completed, and in operation? 

General Coveiazrer. That is correct, sir. We will still have a pro- 
gram in 1956, Mr. Ford, but the obvious types which the industrial 
fund fits will be in by the date mentioned—July 1, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. There is a question of deferred maintenance which 
bothered this committee considerably last year. 

As I understand it, the budget did include, as submitted, $5 million, 
and our committee allowed that specifically, out of any savings that 
could be generated by the Department of the Army in maintenance 
and operation. 

As I understand it the Bureau of the Budget did give you the $5 
million, and it is now being used, but they have not allocated any 
additional amount. 

Is that essentially correct ? 

General Corenazier. Yes, sir. We were apportioned the $5 million 
in the latter part of December for the second half of the fiscal year. 
As General Honnen advised, there is considerable money reserved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, which would be available. 

However, in order to come within the expenditure targets, we were 
unable to allocate or fund any more to that particular project. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your deferred maintenance pro- 
gram ? 

As I recall the testimony last year, you had about $105 million 
in deferred maintenance, and the budget approved 5 million specifically 
for that purpose. 

Is that about right? 

General Cote.azier. Those were the approximate figures at that 
time. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any change in the total amount of de- 
ferred maintenance? You have $5 million to do the job. Does that 
mean that you have $100 million of deferred maintenance remaining 
which you are unable to work on ? 

General Corciazter. Not necessarily, Mr. Ford, because a certain 
amount of that deferred maintenance is in terms of projects at the 
installations which we are closing. The exact amount that is still in 
the program for active installations, I can secure for you. I do not 
have the figure here. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record to do that. 

In other words, let us have the latest up-to-date figures which you 
have in that regard. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The June 30, 1953 deferred maintenance report shows an inventory of un- 
funded maintenance amounting to $105,620,000, of which $11,973,000 was at 
installations scheduled to be inactivated and $93,647,000 at installations sched- 
uled to remain in active use. 
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The June 30 report shows the following classification of work: 


Item Unit of measure | B Total 
Electric 
1 Interior facilities... Circuit foot 11, 204, 646 $0.75 $8, 425, 402 
2 Motors ‘ 17, 267 19. 11 {30, O24 
3 Overhead lines. Pole line foot 1, 258, 563 1. Of 1, 339. 940 
4 Underground lines ‘ Duct line foot 327, 229 7.35 2, 404. 424 
5 Lighting arrestors Arrest 820) f 21, 287 
6 Distribution transformers Trans! 1, 127 64. 7 
7 Protective grounds Protective g $ &, OSS iO. 62 2 
8 | Exterior lighting. Light. 6.417 52. 52 337, O51 
9) Substations Substation. 37 | 11, 120, 27 $11. 450 
Heating and hot water 
10 | Circulating piping System 6, 343 129. 87 823, 784 
ll Relief devices Relief valve 11, 967 14. 80 17. O04 
12 | Pipe insulation Lineal foot 950, 409 1.15 1, 092, 522 
13 Warm air circulating system. System 7, 225 100. 58 2%, 691 
14 Steam jacketed kettles_. Kettle 124 124. 11 15. 300 
15 | Range hoods_-__._.... Hood 77¢ 4132. 32 33.5, 482 
Plumbing 
16 Piping in buildings Lineal foot 2, 140, 969 1. 60 3, 429. 410 
17 | Plumbing fixture trim. Fixture. _. 20, S89 12. 4 270, 24 
Cold storage warehouses: 
18 Door and door frames Door. 204 340. 63 $89, 927 
19 Insulation and vapor seal Square foot 324, 428 2.17 705, 446 
Water distribution: | 
20 Elevated storage tanks-- Tank-__- 74 | 7,880.70 583, 172 
j 21 Substandard distribution lines Linear foot 271, 496 8.11 2, 201, 550 
| 22 Fire hydrants Hydrant 1, 61¢ 171. 13 276. 544 
23 Corrugated water distribution sys- | Linear foot 356, 384 6. 38 2, 272, 606 
tem. 
24 Auxiliary pumping equipment Engine... 60 | 4, 200.00 252, 000 
25 Water, domestic and foreign sewage_| Engine 17 694.71 11, 810 
Buildings 
26 Roofing Square 574, 105 15. 29 8, 775. 791 
27 | Siding . do 185, 444 32. 46 6, 019, 388 
28 Doors and windows. -. 183, OSS 23, 82 4, 361. 138 
29 Screen doors and window screens 345, 577 6.99 2, 417, 599 
30 Steps and/or platforms 28, 334 123. 18 3, 490, 090 
31 Smokestacks and chimneys 2,817 132. 56 373. 430 
| chimneys. 
32 | Coal bins__- ; Bin 1, 775 87. 32 
33 Floors | Square foot. 28, 532, 388 . 55 
34 Floor covering_-- 3, 941, 650 .39 
| Surfaced areas: | | 
35 | Concrete pavement ‘ do. 2, 470, 982 1.37 3, 395, 464 
36 Bituminous pavement___- Square yard 18, 719, 744 61 11, 475, 300 
37 Other. - > 18, 241, 469 | . 36 6, 504, 245 
| Miscellaneous: | 
88 | Drainage structures : Linear foot 154, 393 | 17. 4] 2. G88. 53K 
39 | Storm sewers 1, 144, 813 | 1.63 | 1,869, 030 
40 | Railroads Sa “rae 2, 472, 312 | 2.29 , 664, 323 
41 | Erosion control... | 1,961, 405 | 2.00} 3,929, 890 


The estimated total for installations intended for active use is $93,467,000 
for the beginning of fiscal year 1954 and $99,847,000 for the end of fiscal year 
1954 based on the funds available during fiscal year 1954, and $113,447,000 for 
the end of fiscal year 1955 based on the budget as presented. 

Mr. Miter. Might I ask a question right there, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Miter. The mere fact that a post or station is being closed at 
the moment does not affect the need for deferred maintenance, does it, 
in most cases, unless the station is absolutely abandoned 

I assume, that these places which you speak of, in the main, are 
merely held in a standby condition in case you might need them at 
some later time, are they not ’ 
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General Couc.azier. That is correct, Mr. Miller, but in answering 
Mr. Ford with respect to the status of those installations in standby, 
I commented on the fact that they were not kept to that high degree 
of maintenance that we have in terms of manufacturing installations. 
Generally because of the economy program, we do not attempt to 
place those installations in a-1 condition before they are placed in 
standby. 

In other words, we do not catch up with that deferred maintenance 
program. 

Mr. Mitxer. I can understand that, but what I think our committee 
has to be concerned with is the false economy of a program that lets 
deterioration go so far that it is really expensive, and I was curious 
to know whether the type of deferred maintenance that is considered 
unnecessary because the post was closed would mean that it would 
deteriorate just that much quicker and, eventually, be an extravagance 
rather than an economy. 

General CoieLazier. Mr. Miller, in those areas where it is obvious 
that deterioration will effect a great loss, such as the leaky roof on 
the building, that certainly would be put in a condition so we would 
not have any further loss. 

Mr. Minter. That is the thing I was curious to know. In other 
words, there has been no abandonment of the necessary precautions of 
maintaining the buildings in at least the state that they are at the 
present time? 

General Core.azier. Yes, sir; the minimum state required for 
preservation. 

Mr. Mitter. So, when you talk about $100 million of accumulated 
deferred maintenance, it does not mean, necessarily, that the buildings 
are not painted or that the installations are likely to fall down? 

General Corenazter. No, sir; you will recall that a considerable 
amount of this deferred maintenance is involved in utilities in under- 
ground work, and the wiring of the buildings. If you place the camp 
in standby in an inactive status, it would not be necessary to put those 
items into condition for use until you reopen the installation. 

Mr. Minier. And, they will not in the meantime deteriorate in any 
serious way in that respect ? 

General Core.azier. I would not say that you would save anything 
by going ahead with those deferred maintenance projects. 

Mr. I see. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to state that I think, General Palmer, your report is very 
encouraging. I think you have done many of the things you told us 
you were trying to do last year, and I am very much encouraged with it. 


PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Do I understand that by this coming July you will have the overseas 
installations worked into the financial property accounting system, 
just as you have done in regard to the ones located in the continental 
United States ? 

General Parmer. That is, into the financial property accounting 
system ? 

Mr. Yes. 
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General Parmer. Mr. Pearson gave you a briefing on the property 
accounting system some time ago, which will be installed in the over- 
seas commands, and also in the class I installations and posts in this 
country, which account for 85 percent of the stocks by the first of 
July 1954. 

It probably will not be down to e ery nook and corner, but we will 
have a pretty manageable idea of our inventories. 

Mr. Mixer. Do you still have the view that you had last year, that 
that will amount to very important savings, ‘and economies in the 
overall picture ¢ 

General Parmer. We think so. Of course, we do not know until 
we see the figures. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

General Parmer. There are an awful lot of supplies in the possession 
of the Army around the world, and we think that we can reduce our 
inventories conside rably, once we know what they are. 

Mr. Mitier. Nothing has happened in the interim to change your 
expectations as you outlined them to us last year? 

General PaLtMEr. Not at all, except the extent to which we have lived 
off the shelf this year, and that probably will make the figure a little 
smaller than it would have been if we had had the figures in here 
sarlier. 

We will reduce the inventory by not spending money as we go along, 
but nevertheless I think we are going to find quite large stocks that 
we can work over. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WAR MOBILIZATION ITEMS 


Mr. Sikes. There is no weapons procurement in this budget esti- 
mate ¢ 

General Parmer. No, sir; we put in no estimates for procurement 
and production, this year. 

Mr. Srkes. Are you reducing war reserve in any of the stocks which 
are to be acquired in this budget ? 

General Coueiazier. There are few areas of war reserve involved 
in this appropriation, Mr. Sikes. The principal ones, where procure- 
ment is involved, is 2300, Supplies, and minor equipment, and item 
3300, Medical care. 

With respect to the first one mentioned, there are a few items where 
there are some reserve stocks being used for the consumption require- 
ment. ‘Those would be where we had previously secured a reserve 
of commercial type items, where we feel now that we could obtain 
them on M-day, but in general the reduction in mobilization reserve 
in this area under maintenance and operations is very slight. 

Mr. Sixes. I realize that, but, specifically, do you tell us there is 
no reduction in these items in war mobilization reserves, which could 
be counted as substantial ? 

General Yes, sir. 
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PURCHASE OF COMMERCIAL TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Sixes. This committee has been interested for quite some time 
in seeing greater purchase of commercial type items instead of the 
special type items, and I am glad to see that you are moving more 
and more in that direction. 

Is there a possibility of serious competition, however, with domestic 
needs 

General Paumer. In time of war, or at the present time / 

Mr. Sixes. At the present time. 

General Parmer. I do not believe so. I cannot think of any area 
at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. What about in time of war? 

General Parmer. In time of war, I would expect that there would 
be competition in any case, and the requirements of the military 
would probably have to take priority. 

They always have done that. If I understand the question cor- 
rectly, I do not think it would take any more out of the economy or 
to any greater extent deprive the civilian economy, than under any 
other system we have ever employed. 

Mr. Sikes. That is the principal point which I think should be 
brought out. 

The system will not provide competition with the domestic economy 
or the domestic requirements in excess of that which would be en- 
countered under any other procurement system in time of war; is 
that what you are telling me? 

General Patmer. I think that is quite correct; yes, sir. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Mr. Sixes. What types of surplus property are you disposing of 
at the present time? 

General Patmer. It involves about everything, I would imagine. 

Mr. Srxes. How does it happen that the Army has acquired a 
surplus so soon? A very few years ago we were told that nearly all 
Army stocks were low. 

General Patmer. These are largely the products of obsolescence. 

Mr. Sikes, I hate to use the classic reference to Spanish-American 
War harness, and ambulances, but a great many forms of combat ve- 
hicles that were very fine at the beginning of World War II are com- 
pletely obsolete now, and a great many of our World War II fleet of 
motor vehicles are obsolete now, and are being retired and disposed 
of. 

We find in regard to smaller items, that when you are not running 
your business on a profit and loss basis a great many items can hide 
in your bins for years, so to speak, unless you are very alert to hunt 
them out. That, I think is the great difference between a man who 
is making a living by keeping his inventory down, and our system. A 
man who has to make a living cannot afford to get so much capital 
tied up in inventory that he goes broke. We have made a very vigor- 
ous effort, as expressed by the size of this program, of disposing of $1.2 
billion worth of excess in 1 year. Our people go through our ware- 
houses, find that stuff, and get it on declaration, and get rid of it. 
The expense of running the depots and keeping that stuff in there 
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which you do not need and are not going to use, is piling on up all 
the time. That sort of thing involves the old, obsolete potbellied 
stove, and such items as that. 

Mr. Sixes. How does it happen that such items survived the sur- 
plus sales program after World War I and World War II? 

General Patmer. I do not think I can qualify in that area, because 
T have no idea of how they handled that at that time. 

Mr. Sixes. Are we now buying any of the items that are being 
disposed of as surplus? 

Generel Patmer. No, sir: we are making every effort to avoid that, 
and we control that primarily in this way: 

If we find ourselves with more inventory than we actually need, of 
an article that we are actually consuming at a regular rate, we retain 
a 3-year level of supply in that particular item. That, I think, in 
most cases means that we keep all of it, and live off the shelf for that 
necessary period of time which will consume it. But we are not selling 
the stuff out of the warehouse at the same time we come up here and 
ask for money to buy more of the same thing. 

Mr. Stkes. Back in the good old days when the Army and Navy had 
only each other to fight, there was a saying that any time the Army 
received issues that were as good as the Navy items, the Navy would 
throw theirs away and start all over again with new supplies. 

You people are not doing anything of that nature in this surplus 
disposal program: are you ¢ 

General Parmer. No, sir. 

Mr. StKes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. It might be well if this committee had more information 
about surplus disposal activities, Mr. Chairman, including a listing 
of the major items and the approximate quantities of those items, and 
a more detailed breakdown on the method of disposal. 

Will you supply that for the record, General ? 

General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. J understand then that such information will be pro- 
vided by later witnesses 

General Yes, sir. 


PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. Will we also have a further breakdown on supply 
accounting ¢ 

General Patmer. I had not planned to put that in the record of the 
hearings because the committee had already had a thorough briefing 
on that, which I believe was reported. 

Mr. Minuer. Before the full committee, I believe. 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. The new system was installed the 1st of January 
of this year according to your statement. 

General Patmer. At the technical service depots, and it will be 
extended to the overseas commands and to the 28 large installations in 
the United States by the Ist of July 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think that system will tell us definitely what we 
have and where it is¢ 
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General Pautmer. It will tell us within 315 categories what we have 
got and where it is, and that will give us clues to go into more detail 
where there appear to be trouble areas. 

Mr. Sixes. 315 categories will cover what percentage of the total 
value of your property ? 

General Parmer. That will cover the whole thing, sir, but the 
problem is to reduce approximately one million and a half items to 
some number small enough so you can study it, and at present that is 
315 categories. 

Mr. Sixes. How long do you think it will take to have this new 
system fully into operation so you can tell whether or not you are 
making headway in your efforts to improve the supply accounting 
system ? 

General Paumer. We will start getting very valuable information 
from it immediately, but I think as with every system of accounting or 
reporting, there will be a good many bugs to work out of it, and I 
should say that at about this time next year when we come up to talk 
to the committee we should be able to give a pretty good story. 

Mr. Srtxes. What kind of training are you giving the people who 
will operate the new property accounting system 4 

General Patmer. We employed six firms of certified public accoun- 
tants to install the system and give training to the people in these areas 
that are taking it up, and they in turn, of course, have to spread that 
by further instruction in the initial areas to subsequent areas. 

Mr. Sixes. To date what percentage of your people who will be 
dealing in new property accounting system have received instruction 
in it? 

General Parmer. would say 100 percent, sir. 

Mr. SiKes. Is that thorough instruction or simply a letter from 
headquarters saying on such and such a day you will do so and so in 
a different way, namely ? 

General Patmer. No, sir. We have had a great deal of actual in- 
struction going on in the field. The same applies in my own ollice. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you given all of them that detailed instruction ? 

General Patmer. Everybody that has to interpret these figures, who 
has to use them as distinct from merely writing them down in a clerical 
sense, yes. We have even had the commanding officers of these 28 
class 1 installations into a central point for instruction in order that 
they might understand what this meant to them as commanders, 
although they have people on their staffs to do the work who are more 
thoroughly trained. 

Mr. Srxrs. The great need is in overseas areas according to my ob- 
servations, for a more complete and thorough property accounting 
program. How soon will you be able to show results overseas ? 

General Parmer. I think probably due to the distance there will 
be a greater delay in working the bugs out in the overseas commands, 
but I think certainly by 1 year from this time we will have a pretty 
good picture. 

Mr. Sixes. Calendar year? One calendar year from now? 

General Parmer. Yes,sir. Say by March 1, 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. It is needed. I hope you will be able to put it into opera- 
tion speedily. 
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General Patmer. We are just as anxious to get the overseas com- 
mands inventories under control, in fact more so than we are in this 
country for the reason you suggest. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Srkes. You made a statement about the closing of Army instal- 
lations. Have you provided for the record a list of those being closed 
and to be closed ? 

General Patmer. The six installations which have been closed so 
far in fiscal 1954, and the 6 which will be closed before the end of 
fiscal 1954 we will provide for the record. 

(Note.—The list of installations closed may be found on p. 247.) 

The 4 additional installations to be closed in fiscal 1955, we simply 
have not gotten the specific approval of the Secretary on the 4 4 specific 
installations yet. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. In the manpower utilization section of this budget, do 
you refer in any way to the use of indigenous or native personnel in 
foreign countries? 

General WesrmMoreLAnp. Mr. Sikes, that comes in the testimony to 
be given by Colonel Bender. 

Mr. Sixes. That will be covered later? 

General WrstmoreLAnD. He is the program director. That is one 
of the segments of the program. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. We will not go into it further at this time. 

I am disturbed by your statement that despite the large and growing 
backlog of deferred maintenance from $5 million made available in 
fiscal 1954, no allowance is made for these budgets in fiscal year 1955. 

You are right in saying that this doesn’t represent true economy. 
It is about the poorest economy I can think of. 

Anybody who knows anything about buildings or equipment knows 
that deferring proper maintenance is an extremely costly procedure. 
I realize it is not of your choice. 

Due to the fact that only $5 million was made available in fiscal 
1954, how much did we increase the load of deferred maintenance / 

General Parmer. I think we have already promised to furnish the 
information for the record as to the status of deferred maintenance 
at the present time, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. Does that include the status of deferred maintenance 
at the beginning of year fiscal 1954, the end of fiscal 1954, and figures 
on the situation at the end of fiscal 1955 ? 

General Pater. Yes, sir. 


(EpiTor’s Note.—The matter referred to appears on p. 252.) 


Mr. Sixes. That is all. 
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DOG HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. General Palmer, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, has — us with a 
transcript of their hearings. The committee has asked us to take up a 
matter which was called to their attention. 

I would doubt if you would have any specific information about it, 
but I will pass to you the part which is noted there. 

First we ought to have for the record an explanation from the Army 
for the allegations made by the General Accounting Office. 

Secondly, what has been done, and in addition what can be done, 
to remedy this specific case and what can be done in the future to 
prevent the reoccurrence of similar instances? 

The statement is as follows, and I quote: 

Dog housing—Under instructions from the commanding general, the post 
engineer at an Army installation constructed a fence, dog run, and kennel. The 
request for the work shows it was considered in the best interest of the Govern- 
ment for security purposes. The construction consisted of a kennel, which was 
used to house a number of expensive dogs owned by the general, and a 90- by 60- 
foot fence-enclosed dog run. A wooden floor was installed in the kennel so 
the dogs would not lie on the bare earth. The cost, charged to appropriated 
funds, was about $1,200. The fence was later removed at a cost of $157.82 
when, only 5 months after his arrival, the commanding general was replaced as 
post commander. While a small item of waste and extravagance, it is but 
typical of the myriad of such matters arising in inspections. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Parmer. We will look into that matter, Mr. Chairman, and 
supply the information for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

A dog run and lean-to was constructed at Fort Dix in 1952 at an appropriated 
fund cost of approximately $1,500. It was taken down in July of 1952 with a 
eredit to the account of $365.59 for salvage material. The General Accounting 
Office report which called attention to this matter was received at Headquarters, 
First Army, on February 1954. The Inspector General at Headquarters, First 
Army, Was directed to conduct an investigation, which is almost complete. The 
Department of the Army will make available the facts and the action taken with 
respect to this expenditure upon completion of the investigation. 
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Tuespay, Marcu 2, 1954. 


Crvinian AND Mitirary PERSONNEL IN SUPPORTING OR NONTACTICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. THOMAS W. BENDER, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

ROBERT H. WILLEY, ACTING DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
ARMY 

WILLIAM F. SORENSEN, JR., CHIEF, SALARY AND WAGE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION DIVISION, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ARMY 

H. T. LaCROSSE, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

ROBERT M. MANGAN, CHIEF, PROCEDURES AND REGULATIONS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ARMY 


Mr. Miturr. The committee will come to order. General, what is 
the next item / 

General Honnen. Before proceeding with the detailed justification 
of the maintenance and operation appropriation, with its multipurpose 
programs, I though it would be well to first give you an overall picture 
of civilian personnel, particularly since this appropriation contains 
about 80 percent of the civilian personnel costs in the entire budget 
for this year. We have Colonel Bender, Office, Assistant Chief of 
Staff G-1, who will cover the civilian personnel picture before we 
discuss the programs in detail. 

Mr. Mutter. That will be perfectly all right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Benver. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my purpose is to pre- 
sent for your consideration the overall requirements of the Depart- 
ment of the Army for military and civilian personnel employed in 
supporting or nontactical roles. 

I should like to review briefly our activities in the manpower field 
since the last annual appropriation estimates were presented to you. 
I will provide current manpower data, including strengths, deploy- 
ment, composition of work force, and an estimate of our year-end 
position. 

Next, I should like to take up our plans for fiscal year 1955, giving 
the broad manpower position against which the more detailed require- 
ments of the individual appropriations and their included activities 
may be assessed. It is not my purpose to justify as such, and in detail, 
the many activities and their component projects. Such detail will be 
furnished by witnesses appearing at succeeding sessions of these hear- 
ings. In each case, comparison with prior years will be presented. 

This statement will be concerned primarily with civilian personnel 
because they are related directly, on an average personal service obli- 
gation basis, to the estimates submitted to you. The employment of 
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military personnel will be noted in each appropriate instance because 
without consideration of this element a true manpower cost cannot be 
developed. As you know, our fiscal structure carries military pay and 
allowances all in one place. 


MANPOWER CONTROL POLICY AND PROCEDURES 


Before proceeding with the statistical-type information let me re- 
view briefly the salient features of the Army’s manpower control 
policy and procedures. Last year this subject was covered in con- 
siderable detail. There have been no substantial changes or revisions 
in our control system since the last time similar hearings were con- 
ducted by you. We believe the system is effective but we remain alert 
to the necessity for continuous review in an effort to improve its effi- 
ciency whenever possible. 

We continue to adhere to the basic policy providing for maximum 
utilization of civilian personnel in all positions which do not require 
military skills or military incumbents for reasons of training, secur- 
ity, or discipline. In prior years considerable progress has been made 
in replacing military by civilians until we have now approximated the 
saturation point where additional use of nonmilitary personnel must 
be assessed in the light of maintaining an adequate active training and 
mobilization base. Further progress along this line is limited by 
shortage of funds with which to hire the civilian replacements. 

It is likewise policy that military personnel are not assigned, nor 
civilians hired, for employment within the supporting establishment 
except upon demonstrated need. All requests for funds and person- 
nel received from operating agencies are carefully reviewed by the 
Department of the Army to insure that: 

(a) Requests submitted are not excessive. 

(6) All assigned missions are covered. 

(c) Policies of higher authority are complied with. 

Using agencies are prohibited from employment of civilians unless 
spaces or billets with corresponding funds are available. Funding 
advice is furnished periodically based upon apportionment by the 
Bureau of the Budget of funds which have been appropriated. Space 
control is effected through a system of quarterly personnel vouchers 
which incorporate the day-to-day personnel revisions taking place. 
These vouchers establish an employment limitation for civilian per- 
sonnel and an authorization for military personnel. 


BALANCE BETWEEN MANPOWER AND FUNDS 


Great effort is exerted to insure that manpower authorized and funds 
are maintained in balance. This becomes a most sensitive problem 
because of the factors external to the space and fund-control systems. 
<xamples of factors affecting salaries and wages are: 

(a) The job and grade classification directives of the Civil Service 
Commission in the case of those employees subject to the Classification 
Act of 1949. These directives are administered through the Army’s 
Office of Civilian Personnel. 

(6) Wage level adjustments for Wage Board employees made peri- 
odically by the Department as provided by section 202 (7) of the 
Classification Act. Employees in trade, craft, and related laboring 
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occupations are paid in accordance with local prevailing industrial 
levels. Generally, further adjustments will be required during the 
next fiscal year to match prevailing levels. Such revised schedules, 
based on Jocal surveys, are approved by the Army-Air Force Wage 
Board. 

In passing, it should be noted that our budget estimates exclude 
consideration of possible legislation affecting the compensation of 
classified employees. Likewise excluded are Wage Board increases 
not in effect at time of preparation of estimates. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION SURVEYS AND ACTION PROGRAMS 


It is a responsibility of the using agency to obtain the utmost effi- 
ciency and economy in personnel utilization. To accomplish this end, 
a system of manpower surveys reaching each installation or activity 
is in effect. These surveys are conducted under the direction of the 
Army commander or service chief concerned. Surveys of major head- 
quarters are accomplished by teams from the Department of the Army 
who also exercise surveillance over those surveys conducted by sub- 
ordinate echelons. Some examples of results obtained are provided: 


| Indiana—Jefferson ville | Utah—Tooele Ordnance New Jersey—Belle 
| Quartermaster Depot Depot Mead General Depot 
Military Civilian Military Civilian Military Civilian 
Authorized May 31, 1953 
Class baa | 6 | 365 75 | 458 | 7 328 
Class IT . 33 3, 224 19 4, 385 29 1, 846 
Actual, June 30, 1953: } 
Class I._... — | 8 353 74 442 6 296 
Class II 43 3, 044 | 15 3, 844 37 1, 586 
Survey recommend: ition | Aug. 21, 1953 | Sept. 24, 1953 Aug. 28, 1953 
sr... 2 347 59 479 | 6 281 
Cc - oe 33 | 2, 847 | 16 3, 348 23 |} 1, 243 
Sept. 30, 1953: | } 
13 282 | 75 | 444 6 296 
S| ere | 33 2, 463 | 15 3, 460 23 | 1, 230 
Dec. 31, 1953 | | 
} 2 353 75 | 434 6 | 258 
Class IT..... } 33 2, 316 15 3, 048 20 | 1, 082 
| | 


Mr. Mitier. What would be the situation with respect to the civil- 
ians at Jeffersonville? I notice in June 1953 they had 353 in class I. 
Then it dropped to 347, and then 282, and then in December 1953 you 
are back at 353. 

Colonel Benver. This was just a fluctuation in employment, I am 
sure, in that instance. You will notice that the recommendation of 
the survey team authorized employment of 347. The workload con- 
stantly changes. Their capability to employ changes. Their amount 
of funds available is subject to change, so they actually had employed 
on that 1 day, and for that 1 day only, September 30, 1953, 282 civil- 
ians. Again on December 31 they went back up to 353. 

Mr. Minter. That is due to shifts in the workload, what the depot 
actually was doing at the time ? 

Colonel Benper. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Mitxer. I notice that under the same situation with the class 
II employees, it has dropped lower each time. 

Colonel Benper. These figures would indicate the workload cer- 
tainly is on the decline there, sir. 

Mr. Minter. But as far as class I is concerned it jumped back to 
where it was at the start, or very nearly. 

General CoteLazrer. Surplus material there is included. There has 
been an aggressive program to dispose of this surplus. I am sure that 
that increase in quantity in the class I activity reflects that. 

Mr. Mitier. Whereas decreased employment in class IT indicates a 
tightening up ? 

General Coreiazter. In the normal functions of the depot. 

Mr. Miturr. Proceed. 

Colonel Brenprr. In each case cited above, the activity commander 
commenced his personnel adjustments—transfers, separations, et 
cetera, even before the new personnel vouchers were issued, based upon 
his and the survey team’s appraisal. 

In surveys, personnel requirements are determined for the activities 
based upon their workload at the time the survey is made and upon 
known projections of workload. There is, therefore, no magic figure 
established for an activity which will be constant. As fluctuations 
occur in workload, personnel requirements must be adjusted accord- 
ingly. And, too, if there are insufficient funds to support the require- 
ments as accepted and approved, strengths below the approved require- 
ments are maintained, even though the requirements may continue to 
exist. 

It is evident from the illustrative examples used that actual strength, 
in many instances, falls far below that figure established in recogni- 
tion of requirements in existence at the time of survey. One of the 
values of the D/A manpower survey lies in its salutary effect in bring- 
ing detailed manpower and staffing problems to the immediate atten- 
tion of responsible officials. New yardsticks, standards, and compari- 
son of similar activities of other agencies are provided for the infor- 
mation and guidance of the local commander so that he may profit 
from experience. The manpower survey system serves to alert all 
echelons of responsibility to the continuing problem of economy in the 
use of manpower. 

In addition to surveys designed to guard against underutilization, 
positive action programs are maintained to assure maximum utilization 
of those employees justified and authorized. Civilian personnel 
management programs are designed and pursued actively to assure 
practical job training of employees. They are currently assigned and 
reassigned as necessary to assure best use of their highest and most 
needed skills. Work conditions and the quality of supervision are 
constantly checked to assure that employees are motivated to work 
diligently at their tasks. 

The Army realizes that in an organization of its size errors are cer- 
tain to be found. Our manpower control system is designed to keep 
these errors to the minimum while obtaining the maximum in services 
rendered for each dollar obligated. 


¥ 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


The beginning of fiscal year 1954 (July 1, 1953) found the Army 
with an actual employment under military functions of 472,249: 
218,543 graded, 253,706 ungraded, including 13,518 Ryukyuans. These 
figures also include approximately 26,700 other foreign nationals who, 
under existing directives, are regularly reported to the Civil Service 
Commission as Federal employees, but exclude the Germans paid from 
the local economy; Japanese under master contract; Koreans; and 
small numbers of others paid from contractual service funds and not 
subject to normal manpower control procedures. Later civilian per- 
sonnel statistics will be provided on the same basis. 

The cessation of active hostilities in Korea and the increased em- 
phasis on lowered Government expense caused a market cutback in 
apportionment requests against funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1954. An early effect of this action was the decrease in civilian em- 
ployment which tended to accelerate the downward trend so that 
on December 31, 1953, our actual manpower picture was as portrayed 
on table I. 

This table summarizes, as of December 31, 1953, the Army employees 
detailed in the military- -functions portion of the appendix to the Fed- 
eral budget—those paid from personal-services funds. 

Table II indicates the distribution by geographical location of the 
431.587 regular civilian employees included in table I. In addition, 
military supporting personnel and the substantial number of foreign 
nationals employed under contractual arrangements are shown. 
(Table IT off the record.) 

We estimate that by June 30, 1954, our employment will have de- 
creased to 426,957, and that an average strength of 457,495 civilians 
will have been attained. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


The estimates submitted to you for fiscal year 1955 include 444,260 
man-years of civilian employment with an estimate of 240,117 military 
to be used in supporting functions. 

Table III summarizes personal-service data contained in the Army 
military-functions portion of the Federal budget and shows on an 
average number of persons basis, labor provided as a result of con- 
tracts with foreign governments and that provided by the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat. 

Table IV provides a comparison with prior years. I invite your 
attention to three significant items apparent in this table. 

(a) Continuation of a downward trend in employment. 

(6) The decrease from 1954 to 1955 is not so marked as from 1953 
to 1954. This is because of drastic reductions already accomplished 
during 1954. 

(c) Percentagewise, reductions in military supporting personnel 
are greater than those for civilians. This stems from two causes: 
First, reduced strength of the active Army; second, freeing of mili- 
tary personnel for purely military duties. Please note that almost 
80 percent of our civilian employment is under the appropriation 
“Maintenance and Operations, Army.” A distribution to the com- 
ponent activities is provided in table V. 


| 
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TaBie III.—Department of the Army summary of personal services (military 
functions) 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 


Positicns: 
Direct obligations includes Ryukyuans. -__- 
Reimbursable obligations 
Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Man-years: 
Direct obligations includes Ryukyuans. .- 
Average number of all employees - - 
Other contractual services (average number) _- 
Includes: 


1 Included for comparative purposes. 


508, 106 | 476, 036 | 
17, 333 | 
525, 439 | 
1,810 | 
475, 441 | 
16, 032 | 
491, 473 
384; 381 | 317, 042 | 
| 
1 125, 602 198, 538 | 
122, 806 | 113, 974 | 
135, 973 | 104, 530 | 


425, 467 
18, 793 
444, 260 


296, 272 


92, 214 
105, 974 
98, O84 


TaBLE [V.—Department of the Army supporting personnel by fund calegory 


[Military functions—Man-years] 


Maintenance and operations, Army-_......| 289, 609 


Reimbursables i 


Research and development, Army.-_...-_-| 8, 676 


Reimbursables 


Military construction, AR 


National Guard, Army.- 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska 


Communications | 1,076 
1 


Promotion of rifle practice... 

Procurement and production, Army... ee 
Reimbursables 

Military construction, Army 
Reimbursables... 

Preparation for sale or salvage of military | 

Revolving and management funds__.- 
Working 


Subtotal, direct... 


Subtotal, 


| 


755 


| 
| 
“3,172 | 491, 473 | 


1953 actual 
Appropriation 
| Military | Civilian | 
| 


475,441 | 272 


1954 estimate 


Military 


261,713 | 


8, 693 


07 | 43 


Civilian 


347, « 32 


436, “898 | 


20, 597 


“272, 207 | 4 457, 495 


1955 estimate 


Military | 


230, 456 


240, 117 


95 | 240, 117 | 


Civilian 


| 336, 232 
| 


16, 259 
17, 942 


| 425, 467 
18, 798 


260 


estimate 
| 
451, 948 
471, 798 
| 2, 215 
| 
382, 326 | 
| 21,507 | 18,908 | 7,877 
55 305 | 55 | 357 | 55 | 357 
| | 
1,076} 452 1,017 | 450 
19 | 2 | 20 | 2 | 20 
(9,279 | 668 | 8, 988 | 710 | 967 
— 
\ 
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TaBL_e V.— Department of the Army, distribution to activities within the appropria- 
tion Maintenance and operations, Army” 


[(Man-years] 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military 


Civilian 
2000 Command and management 19, 954 26, 723 19, 336 25, 100 17, 384 22, 859 
Reimbursables 2 
2100 Evaluation system___. 3, 859 6, 144 4, 021 6, 037 3, 817 6, O11 
38 35 
2200 Training aa 79, 736 10, 320 74, O17 9, 928 57, 304 9, 472 
Reimbursables ree! 11 5 5 
2300 Supplies and minor equipment. 38 219 
200 Procurement operations al 1,472 30, 419 1, 341 28, 79S 1,175 2, 718 
Reimbursables 22 4 
2500 Supply distribution and mainte- 
nance operations naman 20, 565 18, 509 122, 549 15, 724 127, 411 
Reimbursables 8, S87 7, 283 
2600 Army Reserve and ROTC : 10, 918 11, 343 4, 692 11, 904 5, 48 
2700 Joint projects 2 : 4, 300 4, 957 8, 597 4, 987 8, 910 
Reimbursables 24 24 
3000 Armywide service (administration) 18, 051 16, 953 7, 122 16, 865 7, 202 
3100 Armywide service (log) 11,313 11, 089 13, 431 9, 455 | 13, 746 
Reimbursables 70 | 70 
3200 Armywide service (comptroller) ____ 1, 816 1,431 9, 328 | 995 8, 929 
Reimbursables 
3300 Medical care ..-| 38,900 36, 46 16, 542 34, 263 13, € 
Reimbursables 3, 190 3, $62 
3400 Install supporting service (adminis- 
tration) 51, 863 36, 499 14, 524 
3500 Install supporting service (log) 26, 775 25, 184 70, 684 
Reimbursables 5, 452 
3600 Industrial mobilization 87 87 2, 690 
Reimbursables 24 
3700 Other operational activities 413 
Subtotal, direct ------| 289, 609 382, 326 261, 713 347, 324 230, 456 336, 232 
Subtotal, reimbursables___- 13, 257 17, 809 16, 259 
Grand total...................| 289, 609 395, 583 261, 713 365, 133 230, 456 352, 491 


UTILIZATION OF NON-UNITED STATES CITIZEN CIVILIANS 


The data presented have concerned Federal employees primarily— 
those identified in the budget document. For the purpose of economy 
of operation and in order to conserve United States military man- 
yower, Oversea commands have developed the utilization of non- 
Tinited States citizen civilians to a very high degree. In addition to 
unskilled labor, non-United States citizen civilians are being utilized 
in such capacities as professional doctors, teachers, lawyers, and 
scientists and as highly skilled technicians in the repair, maintenance 
and operation of Engineer, Ordnance, Signal, and Quartermaster 
equipment. The program has been developed to a point where, as of 
November 30, 1953, for each 100 civilian positions established, only 
6 were filled by United States citizen employees. This is desirable 
from a financial standpoint since wages paid are roughly one-fourth 
those paid United States citizens. Certain problems are encountered 
however, such as: 
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(a) Local labor regulations. 

(6) Competition in the labor market with foreign governments and 
with private industry. 

(c) Lack of assurance of continued employment in the event of 
emergency. 

(d) Safeguarding of military plans and information. 


SUMMARY 


There has been presented for your information in general terms: 

(a) A résumé of manpower control policies and procedures in effect 
in the Army. 

(6) A brief description of the manpower survey system. 

(c) Current manpower data. 

(2) Comparison of the supporting work force for the prior, cur- 
rent and budget year on an average strength basis. 

Although the detailed control of personnel is decentralized to field 
agencies, the Department of the Army here in Washington is keenly 
aware of the necessity for strict economy in the use of personnel, both 
military and civilian, and, in addition to maintaining firm overall 
controls on the manpower used by field agencies, is exerting every 
effort to insure that our resources of both funds and personnel are 
utilized most economically. 

Additional information regarding the work force is available. I 
shall be pleased to provide any of it or to answer questions you may 
have on this subject. Mr. Mangan, a representative of the Office of 
Civilian Personnel, is here to provide information you may desire on 
the application of civil-service regulations or details of management 
of members of the civilian work force as individuals. 

The budget program directors and their representatives are pre- 
pared to discuss in much greater detail the requirements set forth in 
their respective estimates. It is hoped that this presentation has pro- 
vided the committee with sufficient general information to make the 
task of reviewing the fiscal year 1955 budget somewhat easier. 


Army CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Composition of force (military functions) as of Dec. 31, 1953 


| 
Salaried | Wage Board | Total 
Worldwide. .__. 2 dae | 1207, 281 | 224, 306 | 431, 587 
Continental United States... . -| 189, 247 | 182, 670 371, 917 
Outside continental United States | 18, 034 | 41, 636 | 59, 670 
United States citizens : ‘ ~ (18, 034) (5, 558) | (23, 592) 
Foreign nationals 


|---- (36, 078) | (36, 078) 


1 Includes Presidential appointees, consultants and experts, scientific and professional personnel, and 
personal service contract. 


CEILING ON NUMBER OF GRADED CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Mitier. On page 2 of your statement, Colonel, in connection 
providing maximum utilization of civilian per- 


with your policy o 
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sonnel in positions where military skills are not provided, and so 
forth, you comment further progress along this line is limited by 
shortage of funds with which to hire civilian replacements. 

Would you care to amplify that a little bit so we can understand 
just what funds you have in mind? 

Colonel Benvrr. We have one limitation in effect, one limiting the 
number of graded civilian employees included in the appropriation 
act of last year. 

In the case of officers to be replaced by civilians, quite frequently 
the civilian would be in the graded category. There is that limitation. 

Funds apportioned are under constant scrutiny. They are very 
tight. If we get a limitation on 01 we find it doesn’t go as far as our 
budget estimates would lead us to believe. ‘The salary we are paying 
is actually higher than that contained in the budget estimates. 

Mr. Mixer. Does this limitation you referred to apply overall 
worldwide or does it apply to overseas installations particularly ? 

Colonel Benper. The fund limitation / 

Mr. Mitier. The limitation you are speaking about on grades of 
civilian employees. 

Colonel Benper. It is worldwide, sir. 

Mr. Miter. This committee, of course, feels there is an oppor- 
tunity for particular savings when you can release military personnel 
without damage otherwise overseas and have indigenous personnel, 
or civilian personnel without dependents, performing the duty. 

If there weren't this limitation on graded civilian positions, if we 
removed that, what economies do you think you could make? What 
places could be filled which are now filled by uniformed personnel ¢ 

Colonel Benver. This would have to be my personal opinion, but 
I feel there are positions within the Department itself which could 
be well filled by civilian personnel. 

Mr. Miter. Overseas assignments? 

Colonel Brenper. Some of them would be overseas. Some would 
be here in the States. 

It is true that that isn’t the only limitation because we are not now 
up to our graded civilian ceiling. 


COMPARISON OF 1953 AND 1955 CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


Mr. Mitrer. In that connection, the staff has supplied us with a 
table which seems to indicate that while there has been a decline in 
the overall number of civilian employees, there has been a steady 
increase in the percentage of those in the higher grades and positions. 
You might want to check on those figures and see if the vy are correct. 

Colonel Benver. I will verify these figures for you, sir, but I know 
that that is the case, that the proportion of higher grades has increased. 

Mr. Mititer. We will insert that table in the record at this point 
and would like to have you check it and make sure we are right on it. 


\ 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Comparison of civilian position estimates, fiscal years 1953-55 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


| Number of positions 


Appropriation and position group | 


Estimate, 
1955 - 
1954 1953 
Departmental: | 
Positions paid $10,800 and 165 —5 +5 
Positions paid $9,600 and up... 457 | —15 +1 
Field: 
Positions paid $10,800 and up_.__........-.-.-.-...-- sedoadnan 115 | 9 +9 
Positions paid $9,600 and 514 | —27 | +27 
Subtotal: | 
Positions paid $10,800 and up-_- 280 +14 
Positions paid $9,600 and up_- 71 | —42 +28 
Total | 
All positions: | 
13, 794 —1,022 —1, 591 
Field. | 455 —46, 185 
Grand total... —20. 477 ~47, 776 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
Departmental } | 
Positions paid $10,800 and 1 +1 +1 
Positions paid $9,600 and 3 -| 1 +1 +1 
Field: | | 
Positions paid $9,600 and Mie! = 
Subtotal 
Positions paid $10,800 and up_.__- 1 | +1 +1 
Positions paid $9,600 and +1 +1 
Total: 
All positions: } 
Departmental. 198 | —10 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 
Departmental 
Positions paid $10,800 and up : i 
Positions paid $9,600 and up | 
Field 
Positions paid $10,800 and up 139 | —10 —_§ 
Positions paid $9,600 and 401 —17 | 3 
\ Subtotal | 
Positions paid $10,800 and up ote ae 139 | —10 | —5 
Positions paid $9,600 and up iene | 401 —17 | +3 
Total: | | 
All positions: | | | 
‘ | 20. 002 —2, 275 —4, 201 
Grand total_.......... 20, 002 | —2, 275 —4, 201 


| 


Comparison of civilian position estimates, fiscal years 1953-55—Continued 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


Number of positions 


Appropriation and position group Estimate ERTS 
Estimate with 
) iate, 
1955 


1954 1953 


Departmental: 

Positions paid $10,800 and up_- 

Positions paid $9,600 and up_._-. 
Field: 

Positions paid $10,800 and up-__- — 2 

Positions paid $9,600 and 15 +6 
Subtotal: 

Positions paid $10,800 and up-- ‘ 
Positions paid $9,600 and up_- 15 +6 
Total: | 

All positions: 

Field 11, 860 +910 +744 
Grand total____.__-- 11, 860 +910 +744 


Source: Appendix to the budget, 1955. 
INCREASE IN CIVILIAN GRADE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Mitier. Would you care to give us an ex xplans ition as to why the 
trend has been that way in the higher positions 4 

Colonel Benper. I can speak very briefly on that, sir. There are 
several factors which contribute to this increase. One of them was 
brought up yesterday in this emphasis on financial property account- 
ing. “That is not ordinar ily accomplished with the lower grade employ- 
ees. You must have higher grade people to do that type of work. 

There is increased emphasis on research and development. That 
type of work is done by the professional person who commands a 
higher salary. 

The Department has prepared and is ready to provide the committee 
on short notice, a presentation on the factors connected with this in- 
crease in civilian grades, and also a brief statement on what we may 
do to control this increase. 

There is some justification for the increase. However, the Army has 
been reluctant to propose the placing of controls unilaterally. We felt 
this was a governmentwide problem, and certainly we should not ste p 
out, particularly out of the Department of Defense, just the Army 
alone effecting some kind of control. 

Mr. Muxer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Brenper. I will insert a statement having to do with the 
justification for increasing the civilian grade structure in the Depart- 
ment of the Army. It covers the factors involved in this increase and 
the justification for such increases. 


(Ep1ror’s Nore.—The matter referred to appears beginning on p. 292.) 
EFFECTS OF PENDING LEGISLATION—H. R. 8093 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Bender, I have before me H. R. 8093 which has 
been introduced by the chairman of the Committee on Post Office 
44081—54 18 


\ 
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and Civil Service, entitled “Amendments to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended.” 

Would you figure out and file for the record the added cost to the 
Department of the Army that would result if this legislation is finally 
enacted in this form ? 

Colonel Benver. I shall be glad to do that and submit it along with 
the other information on this subject. 


(Nore.—In view of the recent date of H. R. 8093, the matter referred to is 
being prepared by the office of the Secretary of Defense in conjunction with the 
three services and will be presented at a later date.) 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIANS 


Mr. Minter. On page 7, Colonel, where you speak of freeing mili- 
tary personnel for purely military duties, could you give a few con- 
crete examples to illustrate the principle you are enunciating there ? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIANS 


In consonance with the Department of the Army policy “that civilian employees 
shall be used in all positions which do not require military skills or military in- 
cumbents for reasons of training, security, or discipline,’ the following are 
examples of action taken: 

(a) All civilian personnel officers within the Army have been converted from 
military positions to civilian. The final conversion of this position was made in 
December 1953 when the Chief of Civilian Personnel, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, was changed from a lieutenant colonel to a graded civilian (GS-12). 

(b) The Chief of the Manpower Branch, Comptroller Section, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, has been changed from a lieutenant colonel to a graded civilian 
(GS-12). 

(c) The Chief of Cost and Price Analysis Section, Chicago Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office, was changed from a major to a graded civilian (GS-13) in Feb- 
ruary 1954. 

(d) The Chief of Contract Records Office, Quartermaster Purchasing Division, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, was converted in February 1954 from a first lieu- 
tenant to a graded civilian (GS-9). 

(e) In all engineer procurement offices, except in Chicago, it was determined 
by a special study that the position of comptroller could be filled by civilians. 
This was implemented by the Chief of Engineers during 1953. In the Chicago 
Engineer Procurement Office, because the comptroller is also the Assistant Chief, 
the office is not large enough to warrant a separate comptroller position, and the 
inherent military duties of the Assistant Chief; it has been retained as a military 
position. 

(f) Five project officer positions at the Signal Corps Pictorial Center, Long 
Island, N. Y., were converted from military to civilian by March 1953. 

(g) In the Management Division, New Orleans Port of Embarkation, a lieu- 
tenant colonel was replaced by a graded civilian (GS-11) in January 1954. 

(h) At the Pittsburgh and Memphis Transportation Zone Offices, two admini- 
strative positions were converted from Transportation Corps officers to graded 
civilian (GS-9) positions in December 1953 and January 1954. 

(i) The positions of Chief of Machine Records Units in Quartermaster activ- 
ities have been filled by officers of the Quartermaster Corps. A study was made 
which recommended the conversion of these positions to civilian. The recom- 
mendations were recently approved and a directive has been issued by the 
Quartermaster General to make these conversions. The change is currently in 
process. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE WASHINGTON, D. C. AREA 


_ Mr. Miter. One of the things that always seems to be a point of 
interest concerns our employees in the Pentagon Building. Could 
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you give us figures on how many civilians are employed there at this 
time as compared with last December and previous years? 

Colonel Benper. I have a tabulation here dealing with the metro- 
politan area, which includes the Pentagon, and, of course, a number 


of other places. 
Mr. Miter. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


Mr. Miter. We will insert the table you hand me, Colonel. 


(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Actual er in the Washington, D. C. 


, metropolitan area (military functions) 


Military Civilian 

Total mental Field Total mental Field 
June 30, 1945 !__...........- 43, 366 34, 140 45, 976 16, 214 
June 30, 1951. 29, 662 25, 304 3 j 20, 021 
June 30, 1952__ 32, 403 | 28, 191 37, 233 21, 641 
June 30, 1953... 32, 902 | 28, 673 36, 508 | 21, 167 
Dec. 31, 1953... 30, 618 26, 564 36, 803 222, 391 


1 Data for June 30, 1945, have been reconstructed from available reports taking into consideration organi- 
zational changes. ‘These data are not limited to military functions. 
2 Increase due to transfer of functions from Bureau of Standards to Department of the Army. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN THE PENTAGON 


Mr. Miuier. Can you give us a breakdown as to the Pentagon itself 

Colonel Benver. Yes. As of December 31, employed in the Penta- 
gon itself, there were 8,690 departmental civilian employees of the 
Army. 

Mr. Srxes. How many military? 

Colonel Benver. I don’t have the military immediately available. 
I will get it for the same date, though. 

Mr. Miiter. How does that compare with the year previous? 

Colonel Benver. I think we would find, sir, there is not very much 
change. When we increased our employment so substantially at the 
time the action in Korea started, the Departmental activities, par- 
ticularly those in the Pentagon, didn’t increase proportionately. I 
may have some tables which bear that out. I do not have them with 
me, however. 

Mr. Miiter. You may insert them for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Military and civilian personnel, Pentagon Building 


June 30, June 30, Dee. 31, 
1952 1953 1953 
14, 359 14, 032 | 13, 246 
Military ?_.. 3, 890 3, 965 | 3, 642 


10, 469 


iData is not limited to military functions. 
?Includes military personnel in Office, Secretary of Defense, Joint Chiefsof Staff, and other joint activities. 
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TRANSFER OF ACTIVITIES FROM BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Mr. Mitter. On the tables which you just supplied there is a nota- 
tion of a rather substantial increase which was due to transfer of func- 
tions from the Bureau of Standards to the Department of the Army. 
Could you amplify that a little and tell us what functions they were? 

Colonel Benper. I believe those had to do with the testing of fuses, 
the Diamond Fuse Laboratory. It is in the R and D activities. 

Mr. Mixier. Does that involve a wholesale transfer of personnel ? 

Colonel Brenvzr. I believe some 1,500 were involved. It was quite 
a large movement. 

Mr. Manoan. That was performed by the National Bureau of 
Standards. After the determination was made that the Bureau of 
Standards should not do that kind of work for the other Government 
agencies but they should do it themselves, a — of their staff 
which was performing Army work was transferred directly to the 
Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Miter. Was there a similar transfer with respect to the other 
departments in Defense? 

Mr. Manaan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Would you correct the record on this matter and insert 
whatever figures you have, for the Army, Navy and Air Force, if there 
were any. Apparently the Army is carrying the bulk of it. 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


TRANSFER OF ACTIVITIES FROM THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


One thousand two hundred and eighty-two employees of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Standards, transferred to Department of the Army during 
September 1953. 

Four hundred and twelve employees transferred from the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, to the Department of the Navy. 

No transfers to Department of Air Force. 

Mr. Miter. How were those people paid in the current fiscal year ? 
Did the Army reimburse the Bureau of Standards? How was the fi- 
nancial problem carried in the present budget ? 

General Honnen. The Army reimbursed Bureau of Standards for 
that service. However, I would like to check that when we receive 
the transcript, sir. 

(The following additional data was later furnished :) 

In checking this matter further, the personnel referred to have been paid since 
September 27, 1953, from an Army industrial fund account entitled “Diamond 
Ordnance Fuse Laboratories.” Prior to this date and for many years, the De- 
partment of the Army has reimbursed the National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, for work performed under a working fund 
arrangement. At present and during the past the funds for this work are and 
have been included in the research and development appropriation of the Ord- 
nance Corps, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Mittrr. What we would like to clarify is whether this repre- 
sents an additional cost so far as the coming fiscal year is concerned 
or whether it is merely a transfer of personnel from one department 
to another. 
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Mr. LaCrosse. Formerly we used what they called a transfer ac- 
count. The Congress itself felt that it was not the practical way 
of handling it, so there was established a working capital fund ac- 
count in the National Bureau of Standards, in which account most of 
the money for the Diamond Fuse Laboratories was included. How- 
ever, late in September of 1953, the Department of the Army, through 
its Ordnance Corps was directed by the Secretary of Defense to take 
over this activity. 

I might answer the question you raised a moment ago. I believe 
the cost will be slightly lower than it was before. The activities are 
the same but there will be less administrative expense since it is all 
under the jurisdiction of the Army now. Of course, we could check 
that for you. 

Mr. Mitier. What you are stating, as I understand it, is that the 
overall cost to the Government will probably be less under this setup 
than on the former? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, slightly less. 

Mr. Mitier. For us to trace the changes, could you advise us 
whether or not when these charges were reimbursable they came out 
of maintenance and operation funds of Army or did they come out of 
research and development, or where did they come from? 

Mr. LaCrosse. They were special accounts, sir. Congress very 
seldom gets a request for the specific transfer of moneys since the 
department that makes the transfer includes in its program the work 
that is being performed by some other agency. ‘The funds in this 
case came from the research and development appropriations to the 
Army. 

Mr. Mituer. In order for us to make a comparison between research 
and development charges as now submitted in comparison with pre- 
vious years, I think we ought to have information as to whether the 
funding of this will add to research and development even though 
it may decrease the overall cost to the Nation as a whole. 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirirr. If there are eleven or twelve hundred of these people 
who have been transferred as a matter of programing, it nce not 
affect the budget figures very much if they had been paid in previous 
years out of research and development funds, but if they are being 
paid out of them for the first time it would reflect considerable differ- 
ence in our overall item. 

Mr. LaCrosse. We can develop it for you, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Comparison of obligations for research activities (diamond fuse) as administered by 
the National Bureau of Standards under working-fund advances and by the 
Department of the Army under industrial-fund operations 


Bureau of Army Ord- 
Standards nance Corps 
Fiscal year— 


19 months only. 


_Note.—The above figures do not necessarily reflect lower costs of operation in fiscal years 1954 and 1955, 
since volume of activity varies widely in this type of program. Examinations of administrative expenses 
for the period covered, however, indicated lower costs since the Army assumed full funding responsibility. 


= 
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Mr. Miter. They still will remain under research and develop- 
ment 
Mr. LaCrosse. That is right. 


UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mitier. We have had some discussions in the full subecommit- 
tee about project Native Son. The impression that some of us got 
from the statements made by Secretary Wilson was that in a sense it 
was a Defense Department-wide program. 

Since we have been working specifically on the Army there has 
been some indication of some of the witnesses that the project Native 
Son was purely an Air Force project. 

Could you enlighten us as to the Army’s policy in that regard, 
specifically with respect to the so-called Native Son project ? 

Colonel Benper. Though I don’t know the project by the name 
Native Son, the Army has had such a program in effect since 1945, 
since the end of World War II. We have employed wherever possible 
and wherever it is feasible large numbers of focuiegn nationals in sup- 
port of Department of the Army activities who have freed military 
personnel for purely military duties. They have performed work 
which otherwise would have required military personnel or the re- 
cruitment and shipment overseas of regular avitai employees with 
attending travel costs. ; 

Mr. Mutter. In your statement you mentioned the fact that in 
many overseas areas the cost of salaries or wages for an indigenous in- 
dividual might be as low as a fourth of what it would cost for an 
American working there. I expect that is a conservative statement, 
isit not? Many times it would go to even five times or more when you 
take into consideration dependents, travel, and all the elements which 
go into overseas expense. 

Colonel Benper. Certainly. That one-fourth is a very rough fig- 
ure, 

Mr. Miter. A very conservative figure, would you not say, at 
least in many of the theaters ¢ 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir. I can cite some examples, if you wish, sir. 

The Koreans average pay is something like $450 annually. 

The Germans, average pay approximately $1,100. 

The Ryukyuans, average $420, 

Japanese, average $850, 

Those compare with civilian salaries, as of December 31, of $3,871. 

Of course, they are doing a different type of work, but included in 
this $3,871 are the Ryukyuans and all of our lower paid United States 
nationals. 

Mr. Mittrr. Then in addition to that, in the German area, for in- 
stance, they are payable out of deutschemark funds, are they not? 

Colonel Benper. Yes. I should have stated these were dollar 
equivalents. They are not actually dollars at all in the case of the 
Germans. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any legislative ceiling or prohibition which you 
know of which would hamper the use of indigenous personnel on over- 
seas assignments when it was economical to do that and there were 
not other reasons, such as security or the need of combatant personnel 
being in the area? 
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I think this committee would like to make it possible to effect those 
economies wherever they can be made without hampering some other 
essential part of the program. 

Do you know of any limitations which prevent you at this time from 
using overseas indigenous personnel at lower cost because of some 
regulation which makes that impossible ? 

General WEestmMorELAND. May I address myself, Mr. Miller, to your 
initial question on the subject of indigenous personnel and then 
broaden my discussion to include your last question ? 

Some months ago the Air Force initiated a project which they chose 
to call Native Son. 

The Defense Department became very much interested in this 
project and they noted that the Air Force had done a very commend- 
able job in initiating such a project, the substance of which was to 
replace United States military personnel with indigenous personnel. 

The Secretary of Defense appointed an ad hoe committee headed by 
a Mr. Nagy. 

The mission of this committee was to investigate what was being 
done and could be done in this field by the three armed services. 

At the end of World War II, and immediately after World War II, 
the Army launched into a project similar to Native Son, although that 
title was not given to it. 

During ensuing years the Army has effected increased utilization of 
indigenous personnel in the overseas theaters. To date we consider 
that we have approximately reached the saturation point. 

While working as a member of the Nagy committee, the Army 
representative queried the overseas commands. The overseas com- 
mands reported the number of indigenous personnel now being em- 
ployed, and made a study to determine what additional might possibly 
be employed. 

In general, the overseas commanders reported that they thought for 
reasons of security and combat readiness they were employing the 
maximum feasible and desirable. 

Nevertheless, they suggested several utilization areas for investiga- 
tion. These are now under consideration by the Army staff. 

Study has determined that our program for the utilization of indig- 
enous personnel initiated back in 1944 and continued to the present 
date has resulted in 340,810 indigenous civilians being employed in 
overseas commands, replacing 245,500 military personnel. 

There is no legislative ceiling or prohibition that I know of that 
influences this matter. 

In connection with those areas where we might. further utilize 
indigenous employees, we have determined that there is a possibility 
of using 6,100. 

Mr. Additional? 

General WestMorELAND. Yes, sir. 

However, the overseas commanders and the Army staff feel that it 
would be against our interest to go that far and to replace a compara- 
ble 4,000, roughly 4,000, soldiers with an additional 6,100 indigenous 
employees. 

his position stems primarily from considerations of security. and 
combat readiness. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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General WesrmoreLANb. There are three job requirements within 
our area of investigation which we feel have possibilities and are 
investigating. ‘These are butchers, bakers, and kitchen police (K. 
P.’s). 

I would like to mention the latter first. K. P.’s are not provided for 
in our tables of organization. If we employed indigenous employees 
to do K. P. we would not be taking a step toward economy but would 
actually be spending additional funds since those K. P.’s would have 
to be budgeted for. 

It has been a policy in the Army of long standing, that K. P. has 
been performed on a roster basis. Each soldier, not a noncommis- 
sioned officer or otherwise exempted, has been required periodically 
to do a tour of K. P. 

Despite this fact, in the overseas theaters soldiers are in general 
not doing K.P. Indigenous K. P.’s are being employed but are being 
paid from nonappropriated funds. The revenue to these funds is 
acquired in the main by contributions from the men being served at 
the mess concerned. 

On the matter of the butchers and bakers, there are comparatively a 
small number of men involved in these positions. Our food service 
people are inclined to recommend against it for reasons of training, 
dependability and sanitation. 

Another consideration in replacing additional United States food 
service personnel with indigenous employees is that it reduces a poten- 
tial for replacements in times of hostility where food service people 
would be killed or wounded and would require immediate replacement, 
such trained soldiers in the rear areas would provide a replace- 
ment pool. 


INCREASED UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


General WrestmoreLanp. If the chairman desires, I can submit this 
table for the record. In the meanwhile the members of the committee 
might be interested in looking it over. I think this table demonstrates 
the initiative that has been exercised by the Department of the Army 
in the effective utilization of indigenous personnel. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1. Increased substitution of indigenous civilians for military personnel is 
considered possible as follows: 


Tati ; Num- Total Total other Average 
Nationality ber salaries ! costs ! 
3, 074 2, 040, 455 850 
93 1, 600, 229 | 1, 720 
y 613, 976 1,170 
Polish (LSU) .......-- $357, 750 | 1, 325 
Sse 8, 600 1, 230 
Panamanians. 390, 525 |. 1, 783 
99 144, 738 | 1, 462 
80, 395 | 893 
5, 348, 627 462, 953 877 
| | 


1 These are funds over and above request presented in Command, fiscal year 1955, budget estimate, 
215 to 20 percent wage increases have been or are in process of being granted by local governments. 
3 Includes certain “other costs’’ such as uniforms and subsistence, 
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2. Current utilization of indigenous civilians in four major oversea commands 
is reported, together with the number of military personnel estimated as having 
been replaced, as follows: 


Number | 
a indige- | Military | Cost ofindige-| Average 
Nationality nous replaced | nous civilians salary 
civilians 
11, 900 8, 330 $4, 284, 000 $360 
Japanese 1118, 000 80, 000 100, 300, 000 R50 
Koreans_-.-- -- A 96, 476 50, 653 43, 414, 200 450 
Germans | | 79, 168, 520 1, 139 
German 1, 152 
French_- 1, 580 
Polish (LSU)_-_- 2. 388 100, 000 1,325 
Danes... | 3 1, 600 
Duteh__.. ll 1,500 
Spanish__- aa 19 500 
Italians__. 2, 283 1,380 
Austrians 5, 297 924 
Panamanians. 3, 214 1,517 1,570 
Total indigenous ?__- 349, 810 245, 500 283, 564, 391 832 
Mean wage.... | 1, 102 


1 This is an average employment rather than end-strength figures. 
2 In the same areas in which these indigenous are used approximately 12,000 U. S. civilians are employed. 


Mr. Mitirr. I think, General Westmoreland, that the Army has 
had a very commendable policy in that respect, and it is to be con- 
gratulated on having instituted the policy early, and on its own 
initiative. 

Speaking particularly in connection with the European theater, 
it is the only one that I have been in recently, it occurs to me that ther re 
is still a field for very careful scrutiny. Its importance is multiplied 
by a number of fac tors; one being the importance of good relation- 
ships in the various communities where the Army has installations. 

It is pretty obvious that the fewer American personnel that are 
superimposed upon the local economy, the more popular we will be. 

Secondly, if an indigenous employee has a good job, and good rela- 
tions with the Army, it has a good public relations effect in the 
community. 

Then, in addition to that, there is the very serious problem that 
may have to be faced in the event of military action, which is the 
serious burden that would be placed upon all commands of evacuating 
American personnel, dependents and noncombatants. 

Personally, it seems to me that to write off the use of foreign cooks, 
many of whom we have to admit are masters in that art, on the grounds 
of sanitation, is rather a questionable decision. 

It would seem to me that wherever you could get a competent cook 
or a group of cooks, certainly you could have enough supervision to 
insure sanitation. 

Another point which I think should be considered is the combat 
readiness of American personnel that are on jobs of this sort, and 
whether or not they are able to lay down supply duties, and go into 
the field as combat personnel. I can see every excuse for having them 
on the scene, up to the required numbers, and available for strictly 
military duty, but in many cases, as it seemed to some of us who were 
traveling around, many of these uniformed soldiers who were carry- 
ing on supply functions would not be physically or otherwise suited 
for combat duty. There are many of the older people that are far 
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away from the state of battle readiness, that such a force should have, 
to be called on for replacements. 

That being the case, I think it would be highly desirable if this 
survey were continuously going on with the view to replace an 
American wherever possible, without injuring the combat readiness 
of his organization. 

General WrestmoreLaNn. Mr. Miller, we are continuing to investi- 
gate that possibility. I think the evidence presented demonstrates 
that we have made great strides. 

Presently, we are continuing to investigate areas where additional 
indigenous personnel may be utilized. 

In the matter of cooks, we have not utilized indigenous cooks be- 
cause of considerations of sanitation, sir. We do not desire to replace 
cooks in our tactical organizations with indigenous cooks, because 
such replacement would reduce the mobility of the unit. Our units 
have to be prepared to go into the field on maneuvers, and certainly 
would be required to go without warning into the field in case of 
hostilities. Certainly, we cannot afford to restrict the immediate 
employment capability of a combat or support unit. 

German cooks cannot be taken into France, or the French cooks, 
perhaps, could not be taken into Germany. Indigenous cooks would 
also affect, in our opinion, the combat readiness of Army units in 
that the unit commander would not have the essential disciplinary 
control over the individuals of his command. 

Mr. Mitier. I can fully understand that situation, and as an ex- 
ample of the kind of place I had in mind, there was a master sergeant 
who probably might be combat ready, although I do not believe he has 
ont hak that kind of experience in the past, who was assigned as a 
mess supervisor for a children’s school in connection with the edu- 
cational program. 

In just that one instance, it would seem to me that a proper local 
civilian could run that children’s mess, particularly since in the event 
of hostitlities the whole thing would have to be abolished immediately. 

General WesTMorRELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. There may not be so many in any one locality, but in 
the aggregate, enough instances like that might have a considerable 
effect on savings, as well as on local relations, and I would hope that 
the study would be continued as standard operating procedure. 

General WesTMORELAND. We shall, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. A master sergeant with a long service is a pretty ex- 
pensive individual, particularly when he is overseas with his de- 

endents. If you can employ a local man or woman who is competent, 
it would certainly be a considerable savings just in one position. 

General WrstmMorELAND. I might state three cases where we have 
actually done exactly as you suggest: 

First, in stationary hospitals, we are hiring indigenous mess per- 
sonnel; second, at service schools operated in overseas theaters 
indigenous mess personnel have been authorized; and thirdly, in the 
noncommissioned officer and officer messes, open messes indigenous 
personnel are freely 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL VERSUS UNITED STATES CIVILIANS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Forp. General, how many United States civilians have been 
replaced by these 340,000 indigenous personnel ? 

General WestmMorELAND. Out of every 100 jobs established for civil- 
ian personnel, 94 are now being filled by indigenous civilians. 

Mr. Forp. Six out of every one hundred are held by United States 
civilians. 

General WesrMoreLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does that ratio compare with what it was 2 years 
ago? 

Do you have any comparable figures on that ? 

Colonel Benver. We had better supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be interesting to have for the last 3 
years, so we will have something to go by on the basis of comparisons. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


USE oF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL VERSUS UNITED STATES CITIZENS OUTSIDE THE 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Because of the Army’s adherence to the policy of long standing that maximum 
feasible use of foreign nationals be made, a factual report of numbers of United 
States citizens replaced is not available. However, the following tabulation 
shows a comparison of the numbers involved in the two categories. Reductions 
made in the Far East followed the cessation of active hostilities in Korea. A 
lesser reduction was made concurrently in the use of Germans based upon re- 
evaluation of requirements for foreign nationals in Europe. 


Foreig ationals J 
oreign nationals United 
ate | | | citizens 
Regular | 


G any'| Far East | Tots 
| Germany Far East employees ? Total 


Dec. 31, 1950... 134, 513 | 


26, 722 
June 30, 1951_._.. 140, 28, 298 
Dee. 31, 1951... a 153, 2 27, 584 
June 30, 1952_____ 14 26, 652 
123, 26, O57 
Jume 30, 1953____- 107, 211 | 25, 593 


1 Excludes employees of private contractors. Data prior to Dec. 31, 1953, included personnel furnishing 
support to HICOG, 

4 Includes those noncitizens reported monthly to the CSC. 

3 Excludes Korean employment (data not available). 

4 Excludes 13,954 employees of private contractors. 

$ Excludes 16,505 employees of private contractors. 

* Data as of Nov. 30, 1953. Excludes 10,219 employees of private contractors. 


NotE.—All the above are paid from United States appropriated dollars except those identified as in 
Germany who are paid from “‘local economy” funds. 


REDUCTION IN FORCE AT FORT LEE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Taber has received correspondence from Mr. T. A. 
Young, special assistant to the Secretary of the Army, involving a 
case at Fort Lee, where (a) a recipient of a salary increase, (b) was 
subsequently dismissed as a part of a civilian reduction program, 
(¢) was cited simultaneously as the month’s outstanding employee, 
and (d@) was finally reinstated as the result of a revision in the appor- 
tionment of funds by the Department of the Army. 

The committee is somewhat confused by the sequence of events, 
and I think it is one of those things that from the Army Public 
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Relations point of view does not create the right impression. The 
more important fact is that you decided on reduction in force, and 
T suspect because of the adverse publicity resulting from the unusual 
case it was decided that “Well, we can hire this person back.” 

I do not know if that is the practical thing that happened, but I 
suspect it was. 

The thing that disturbs me is that, first, this kind of a situation 
develops and, secondly, that if you once decided a position was not 
essential and then you fill the position again. ‘The more fundamental 
issue should be checked to see whether or not there was a real justifica- 
tion for the reemployment of anyone, even this one particular person. 


INVESTIGATION OF POSSIBLE INCREASED USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. In reference to the question that Mr. Miller asked, why 
is your survey apparently limited to food-service personnel ? 

Are there not typists and other people that might well be replaced 
by indigenous personnel ? 

General Wesrmoretanp. I did not mean to give the impression that 
it was limited to food-service personnel. I merely singled out food- 
service personnel as an area that we had investsigated that offered 
possibilities, but the investigation is not limited to that. The total 
of 6,100 civilians includes every area, such as truckdrivers, guards, 
and every conceivable type of duty that an indigenous employee might 
be utilized for. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN UPPER GRADES 


Mr. Srxes. There is a belief on the part of a number of people 
that the agencies of the Government have cut deeply into the rank 
and file of their civilian personnel, but not into the number of highly 
paid personnel, 

From a look at the table which has been given to the committee on 
the number of civilian employees estimated for 1955, as compared 
with 1954 and 1953, in the Army, I am inclined to say there is some 
reason for applying that same deduction to Army policy. 

Actually, you will have more people in positions of $9,600 and up 
than you had in 1953; whereas, you will have 47,000 fewer total 
number of civilian employees. 

How could that situation be justified ? 

Colonel Benver. Your statement is certainly correct, Mr. Sikes, in 
that the Army employees—the number of Army employees in the 
upper grades has appeared to increase. 

This is a situation not peculiar to the Department of the Army. As 
a matter of fact, within the Department of Defense we find ourselves 
right between the other services. ‘The material which we will provide 
for the record has to do with the causes and the justification for this 
increase in grade structure. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to give it at this time, or do you want 
to have time for preparation of that information ? 

Colonel Benper. It is prepared, sir, and we can furnish it at the 
committee’s pleasure. The people are not here at the Capitol; they 
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are over at the Pentagon, and it will require an hour’s notice or so to 
get them over here. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, you want other witnesses to justify that 
condition ? 

Colonel Benver. Yes, sir; if the committee desires the presentation 
on the grade structure as it now exists, and the causes for this apparent 
increase, may be provided by other witnesses prepared to give it. 

Mr. Sixes. 1 suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we ask that such in- 
formation be provided to us. 

(Note.—The matter referred to appears on p. 292.) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know whether there have been changes made in 
personnel other than normal changes caused by retirement and death, 
and do you know whether there have been wholesale changes in the 
number of personnel drawing $9,600 and up? 

Colonel Benprer. It depends on the meaning of “wholesale,” sir. 
There certainly have been some increases in those numbers. I am 
not prepared to answer further than that. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to tell me how many changes there 
have been in each grade and the numbers of personnel paid $9,600 
and up in each grade for each of the last 5 fiscal years. 

Will you prepare that information for the record ? 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Minitary Functions 


Number of personnel receiving $9,600 and above for fiscal years 1951 through 1955 
{ g 


Actual, Actual, Actual, | Estimate, Estimate 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


In excess of $14,800 i 4 
GS-18—Salary $14,800 Je 3 
GS-17— Range $13,000 to $13,800 2 2 5 7 s 
GS-16—Range $12,000 to $12,800 1] 15 22 2 23 
GS-15—Range $10,800 to $11 212 327 48 423 
GS-14— Range $9,600 to $10,600 : ; 567 S67 1, O82 1,17 1, 141 
PL-313— Range $10,000 to $15,000_.__-- ae 4 4 12 13 13 

800 1, 224 1, 533 1, 676 1. 615 

Source: The budgets of the U. 8S. Government, fiscal years 1953, 1954, 1955 


DETERMINATION OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. Colonel Bender, your statement, which is a very good 
statement, states that requests for funds and personnel received from 
operating agencies are carefully reviewed by the Department of the 
Army to insure (a) requests submitted are not excesive; (4) that all 
assigned missions are covered. 

How do you determine that those requests are not excessive ? 

Colonel Benprer. There is a natural tendency for an individual 
charged with some responsibility to do the best job he can, and get all 
the resources possible. 

We have yardsticks whereby we can compare the activities to be 
staffed with similar activities in other agencies, both within and in 
some cases outside of the Army. 
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So, we have a pretty good measure of whether or not the request sub- 
mitted are realistic. 

Mr. Srkes. Will you tell us how you do that? I want to know, 
specifically, what is done in order to justify the need for personnel. 

Colonel Brenper. I think, perhaps, you would want some specific 
examples, and cases of requests, and have them traced through to the 
actual hiring of employees. 

Mr. Sixes. You may handle it in the way you desire, but I want the 
complete story. 

Colonel Benper. We shall be glad to submit it for the record, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


How A REQUEST FOR PERSONNEL Is HANDLED 


1. Requests for personnel come to the Department of the Army usually as a 
result of a new or enlarged mission being given to a major command or service 
which requires for its accomplishment more personnel than the command »r 
service can supply from available personnel resources. 

2. When such a request is received by the Department of the Army, the 
request is routed to a manpower analyst in the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1. This analyst first determines that the new mission actually has 
been assigned. Next, he examines the mission with a view to determining the 
workload. Having determined the workload, the analyst computes the minimum 
number of persons required to do the work. The workload and minimum 
number of personnel as determined by the analyst are considered in connection 
with the justification submitted by the requesting agency for the number of 
personnel required. When this comparison shows a difference in the number 
of personnel, the reason for the difference is determined by the analyst. When 
it appears that the requesting agency has overstated the personnel requirement, 
only so much of the request as is considered by the Department of the Army 
analyst to be justified is approved. 

3. When a request for personnel has been approved, the requesting agency 
is notified by Department of the Army letter. This letter constitutes an author- 
ization to the requesting agency to requisition on the Department of the Army 
for the military personnel and through its own civilian personnel office to employ 
the civilian personnel so authorized. In the process of analyzing a request for 
personnel, the manpower analyst consults the appropriate program director and 
the Comptroller of the Army in order to insure that adequate funds are made 
available to the requesting agency to support the civilian personnel authorized. 

4. Normally, major commands submit a statement of requirements quarterly. 
This obviates the necessity for numerous separate requests throughout the 
quarter as most requirements can be foreseen for at least 3 months in advance. 
This statement of requirements is processed in the same manner as that described 
above. Personnel authorization vouchers are issued to the major commands and 
services each quarter. These vouchers take into account all personnel author- 
ization actions which have occurred since issuance of the last voucher, as well 
as the approved number of personnel resulting from analysis of the statement 
of requirements which is submitted prior to the beginning of the quarter for 
which the voucher will be effective. This voucher, as is the case with the letter 
mentioned above, constitutes an authorization to the major commands and 
services to requisition military personnel and to employ civilian personnel. 


MANPOWER SURVEY SYSTEM 


Mr. Stxes. You also stated that positive action programs are main- 
tained to assure maximum utilization of the employees justified and 
authorized, and that is a proper procedure. 

It is one that this committee certainly wants you to follow, but 
even though you have made some very substantial cuts in the number 
of civilian employees, word continues to come to me, and I know to 
other members of this committee that you have a lot of people with 
nothing to do. 


How do you guard against a situation of that kind, and what check 
is there after you have accepted a justification—a well-written justi- 
fication which possibly would be hard to turn down—after you have 
approved it and assigned a man to a job, then how do you follow 
through and see that he actually has something to do to earn his 
money ¢ 

re A Benver. That is what the manpower survey system is 
designed to do. 

Mr. Sixes. How does it work, and how do you know it functions 
properly ¢ 

Colonel Benper. This system goes down to each installation or 
activity. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is charged with responsibility for checking each 
installation or activity ? 

Colonel Brenver. The survey teams representing the operating 
agency. 

Mr. S1xes. Who makes up the survey teams? 

Colonel Brenper. The personnel under his control. For example. 
the First Army, or the Chief of Ordnance will send out a team, and 
very frequently an observer from the Department of the Army goes 
along with that team. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us how they operate. Do they post on the bill- 
board advance information that the survey team is coming, or do 
they make unannounced spot checks? 

Just how do they operate? 

Colonel Benver. There is a schedule of surveys, of course. The 
agency does receive advance notification in many cases. 

Mr. Stxes. Does not that kill part of the effectiveness of the survey 
team if the installation knows it is time for inspection ? 

Colonel Benver. That is true. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Colonel Benper. Well, this brings to the attention of the responsible 
pene out there some of the rules that he may apply. He does not 
ave to stick to a schedule. He makes day-to-day inspections to see 
what his people are doing. 

Mr. Stxes. Who does that ? 

Colonel Benvrr. The responsible head of this particular activity, be 
it ordnance depot or station complement. 

Perhaps, he has gotten some new ideas from his association with 
this survey team, and perhaps he can put some of those into effect. 


METHODS OF INSURING MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. I want to see the Government get a dollar’s worth of 
service for a dollar invested, and I certainly think that the great 
majority of civilian employees are conscientious, hard-working people 
who want to give good service, but there are undoubtedly some who 
will take advantage of opportunities to loaf if they can. 

I want you to tell me ‘te you maintain a system whereby you get 


the maximum returns from the investment in civilian employees. 

I have interrupted you a number of times. If you would like to 
start from the beginning and go through this in your own language 
without being interrupted, that is all right. 
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Colonel Benper. We have different kinds of controls effective upon 
the field. The manpower survey, of which we were speaking, has to 
do with the number of people required to do a job, taking advantage 
of the experience we can get from all sources. We then require the 
inspection officials at all levels to put into effect these measures, and 
these yardsticks, and these rules that we have supplied. 

In addition to the manpower survey, we have management surveys 
and management teams going out from the Department of the Army to 
inquire into whether the job is being done right, and whether, per- 
haps, it can be done in some other way, and whether or not some other 
method might be employed which might save people and work. 

Of course, we always have the dollar controls where we get down 
and say, “Well, we have cut out all the people we think we can,” and, 
perhaps, they have justified X numbers of people, but we will make the 
cut 10 percent more. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I think you will need to give us more information about 
the manner in which you insure maximum utilization of employees. 

If you desire, you can prepare a comprehensive statement showing 
the detailed manner in which this is done, and place it in the record. 

Colonel Benner. We will submit it for the record. 

General WrstmMore.anp. We have our procedure written up, and 
if we may, we would like to submit it for the record. 

I would like to ask one question: Was your question confined to 
civilians, or the overall manpower? 

Mr. Sixes. To civilians. 

General WesTMorELAND. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PROCEDURE DESIGNED To INSURE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION 
OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


1. In order to properly discharge the responsibility for operation of an effective 
manpower utilization and control program accepted manpower management 
techniques and systems of control are used. It is through a balanced combination 
of these techniques and systems that maximum results accrue to the commands, 
the Department of the Army, and the Nation as a whole. Mission control, per- 
formance evaluation, work measurement, cost accounting and related systems, and 
work simplification, efficiency awards, supervisor training, effective cost conscious- 
ness and other management devices and techniques are all important elements of 
a well-balanced manpower management program. 

2. Civilian employees of the Department of the Army are accounted for on tables 
of distribution, documents which list personnel space authorizations by grade, title 
of position, and classification. These tables are prepared by the installation or 
activity commander, for all personnel spaces authorized him, and are approved by 
the major commander concerned. Major commands (chiefs of technical and ad- 
ministrative services, continental United States and overseas commands) submit 
to the Department of the Army each quarter a report of requirements requesting 
adjustments of personnel space authorizations and reporting programed actual 
and anticipated personnel requirements. A monthly report is also submitted by 
the major commands showing the strength of each activity which is related to 
measurable workload factors and is used as a check against their personnel 
authorization. 

3. An on-the-site review or appraisal of manpower requirements and utilization 
is an indispensable, basic tool used by the Army to obtain increased economy 
and ever-increasing effectiveness of 1 of its 3 primary resources—men. The 
manpower-survey system employed is based upon the concept that the agency 
which issues personnel authorizations to using activities will be responsible for 
physical inspection to assure proper personnel utilization. The Office of the 
Chief of Staff surveys staff agencies within the Department of the Army; Assist- 


ant Chief of Staff, G1, Personnel, surveys major continental and overseas com- 
mand headquarters and the offices of the chiefs of technical and administrative 
services; and the major commanders and chiefs of technical and administrative 
services conduct surveys of their using activities and installations. All of these 
reviews and appraisals are under the monitorship and supervision of the Assist 
ant Chief of Staff, G1, to insure proper implementation of prescribed policies and 
procedures and to recommend appropriate corrective action, The nature and 
extent of these surveys depends upon the type of activity concerned, its scope, 
and the character of the manpower problems encountered, The surveys vary 
from a straightforward quantitative appraisal of manpower needs to a com- 
bined organization and methods review and personnel utilization study in which 
the operations of the activity are thoroughly explored and overhauled, the work 
force is analyzed to insure workers are assigned in accordance with skills they 
possess, and the whole translated into the minimum number of employees of 
various categories required for efficient operation. Until the end of 1953, surveys 
were required on an annual basis. In order to meet continuing demands for 
increased economy in Army manpower expenditure, and to permit accomplish 
ment of a more thorough and comprehensive type of manpower survey, the system 
was revised effective January 1, 1954, to schedule and conduct manpower surveys 
of at least 50 percent of the activities and 75 percent of the operating personnel 
annually, provided each activity is surveyed at least once every 2 years 

4. The importance of individual judgment in a survey is reeognized. It is 
because of this critical factor, the personnel assigned to survey activities are very 
carefully selected, highly experienced, well-trained Manpower management 
analysts. Both officers and civilians are used 
5. Upon notification that a survey is to be made, the activity commander con 
cerned is required to have information relative to workload, stating, organiza 
tion, and functions prepared as of a prescribed date and available to the survey 
team when it arrives. These basic documents, in addition to information and 
data obtained by the team during the conduct of the survey, are used in making 
the determination of requirements. When an appraisal of an activity or instal 
lation is completed and the recommendations are submitted based upon the work 
load at the time of the survey, authorizations of personnel are adjusted aecord- 
ingly by means of a new authorization voucher to the activity commander, who 
then revises his table of distribution It should be emphasized that the analysis 
of manpower requirements for an activity is made, based upon workload factors 
existing at the time of survey and upon known workload projections. Other 
adjustments are necessarily made during the interval between surveys by 
analysis of the report of requirements and the justification contained therein 
Whenever any indication of overstaffing or malutilization of manpower at an 
activity is received, special on-the-site surveys are made without delay 

6. Manpower surveys are made to determine actual personnel requirements of 
the using activity. It is not attempted to relate funds available to manpower 
requirements during the conduct of the survey. The determination of availabil 
ity of funds is made prior to issuance of adjusted personnel authorization voueh 
ers and manpower requirements are supported to the extent money is available 
Surveys, therefore, are objective analyses to determine the minimum number of 
personnel needed to accomplish an operation and are basic implements used in 
management and control of manpower resources. 


UTILIZATION OF GERMAN NATIONALS 


Mr. Sixes. Do the figures which you have given us on foreign na- 
tionals who are employed by our Government include the Germans who 
are paid from the local economy ? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir: they do. 

Mr. Stxes. What Germans are employed by us that are not included 
in this budget ? 

Colonel Benvrr. The so-called mandatory-cost people. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you mean by that? 

General WrstmMorELAnp. I can answer that. 
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We hire German nationals in five categories, Mr. Sikes. We have 
labor-service units. These are, in effect, table-of-organization units 
and replace organized military units in our field organizations. 

We ae direct-hire personnel; we have contractual hire; we have 
mandatory-cost type, and then we have nonappropriated-fund hire. 

Mr. Sr«es. If you have that information prepared, and available, 
it would be well to include it in the record at this point ? 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF GERMAN NATIONALS 


1. General—German nationals are utilized in five general categories: 

(a) Labor service units (exclusive of such units in France). 

(b) Direct hire. 

(c) Contractual hire. 

(d@) Mandatory cost. 

(e) Nonappropriated fund hire. 

2. Labor service units.—These personnel, although civilans in fact, are used 
as if they were soldiers. They wear uniforms furnished by the United States 
Army, are organized in and work as units similar to base service type T/O & E 
United States Army units, are quartered in barracks, are subsisted in messes, and 
in general have the outward appearance of military personnel. 

3. Direct hire-—These personnel are employed in duties comparable to United 
States general schedule, crafts-protective-custodial, and ungraded United States 
civilian employees. 

4. Contractual hire-——These personnel, over whom the United States Army 
exercises no direct control, are the employees of German civilian firms working 
on United States Army contracts. 

5. Mandatory cost.—These personnel are employees of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and whose employment is necessitated by the presence of occupa- 
tion forces. Some are direct hire; some are contractual. A few direct hire, 
such as job classifiers, may be considered to be in direct support of the United 
States Army. 

6. Nonappropriated fund hire.—These personnel are hired by individual per- 
sons and by organizations such as open messes, post exchanges, commissaries, 
ete., from funds other than those appropriated by the United States or the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. No budget or space control is exercised over the 
employment of personnel in this category by the Department of the Army. 
USAREUR control thereof is limited to employment policy and, in the case of 
nonappropriated fund organizations, insuring compliance with Army regulations. 

7. Employment control—The Department of the Army exercises no space 
control over any of the five categories of personnel listed in paragraph 1, above. 
Since the above-listed personnel are funded entirely from the deutschemark 
economy, the Department of the Army personnel control is exercised by 

JSAREUR within a broad directive, issued through comptroller channels, to 
the effect that German personnel may be employed only on activities and duties 
which could be justified under dollar criteria. 

& Employment reduction.—End-strength employment of German nationals, 
and other nationals paid in deutschemarks, in the categories listed in sub- 
paragraphs 1 (a) and (b), above, has been as reflected below: 


Period: Number? 


1 The reduction reflected is due primarily to termination of certain free personal serv- 
ices; to the policy cited in par, 7, above; and to the removal, in September 1953, of the 
requirement to furnish this type of personnel support to the High Commissioner of Germany. 

9. Miscellaneous.—\t should be noted that reports have been rendered to 
Senator Byrd, Appropriations Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

(a) Personnel reports have been limited to reflect only the total personnel 
employed in the categories listed in subparagraphs 1 (a) and (b), above, and 
were originally submitted to Senator Byrd (monitoring sec. 637, Public Law 179). 
This report is now submitted by the Department of the Army as an attachment 
to regular monthly civilian employment reports to the Civil Service Commission. 
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(b) Reports on deutschemark obligations, taken from USAREUR reports to 
Budget Division, Comptroller of the Army, have been rendered through the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense quarterly to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committee, in terms of total funds obligated and expended, by comparable 
United States appropriations in the same manner in which dollar appropriations 
are reported. Detailed reports, down to budget projects on these obligations, 
have been furnished to and ure available on a continuing basis in the Department 
of the Army. However, no budget object breakout is available. 


CONTRACTUAL HIRE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. Please tell me for the record what personnel do work 
for the United States but are not included in this budget ¢ 

Colonel Benprr. Only those employed from nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any who are paid by their own government, 
but who work for the United States ? 

Colonel Benver. There are, under contractual hire. 
is known as the contractual hire group. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that involve the use of counterpart funds 4 

Colonel Benprer. Well, in Japan we have a labor contract with the 
Japanese Government, and actually the civilians are paid by the 
Japanese Government under contract with us. 
ernment is reimbursed. 

I think that someone from General Honnen’s office can answer that 
better than I. 

Mr. Sikes. Do we reimburse the Japanese Government, for their 
labor 

Mr. LaCrosse. In a way, sir. The use of yen involves a payment, 
or deposit, to the United States Treasury of the value of the services 
that we get from the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Sikes. Who ultimately pays the wages of the people who are 
doing this contractual service? The United States ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. The United States Government; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Where is that money budgeted / 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is budgeted, Mr. Sikes, in the program that 
is benefiting from the service rendered. In the supply distribution 
system it would be reflected in there as a cost. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it reflected somewhere in the Army budget? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Is the number of people so employed included in this 
overall table which you have given us / 

General WrsrmoreLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Then, do we have the complete story before us in regard 
to the total number of foreign nationals who are employed, and is 
the total amount of money which they are paid budgeted in this request 
for funds now before us in the Army budget ¢ 

General WersrmMoreLanp. That is correct. This 
report, 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


That category 


The Japanese Gov- 


is a utilization 


FOREIGN NATIONALS RENDERING SERVICES WITHOUT COST TO UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. Sixes. Are there any people working for us whose services are 


paid for by the German Government or by other governments in their 
respective homelands which are not reimbursed by the United States ¢ 
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Colonel Benner. These German nationals that we have in the bud- 
get are subject to section 637 of Public Law 179. They are paid for, 
or have been paid for, let me say, by the German Government. 

Mr. Sixes. Without reimbursement to us? 

Colonel Benper. Without reimbursement. 

There are certain others, a very small group, rendering support to 
the advisory group in Turkey and Korean National Police provided 
by their respective governments, 

Mr. Sikes. What type of personnel are paid by the German Gov- 
ernment to work for us, and for whose services we do not reimburse 
the German Government ? 

Colonel Benper. Currently, the direct hire employees, the general 
laborers, the mechanics, and so forth, on jobs that we would ordinarily 
hire a civilian employee for in the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. We do not reimburse for that ? 

Colonel Benprer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are those figures included in this table? 

Colonel Benner. Yes, but the term direct hire may be a misnomer. 

Mr. Sixes. How many civilian employees are working for us that 
we do not pay from United States funds ? 

I would like to have that information broken down into a table: 
and T want to know how they are paid, and what they are paid. 

You can provide that for the record, but I want to know how many 
civilian employees we have working for us in addition to the number 
already given, whom we do not pay, if any. 

General Corgtazier. Mr. Sikes, may I answer that? 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

General Coreiazirr. Might I go off the record and give that 
answer ? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Will you clear it up in the record? 

General Moore. T wonder if I might attempt to clarify a little of 
this off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Moorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. You may submit a complete statement in regard to this 
item for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ForeIGN NATIONALS RENDERING ScprortT TO THE ARMY WitrHnout Cost To THR 
UNITED STATES 


This category consists almost entirely of direct hire Germans and labor service 
nnits in Germany. Also included are small numbers regarding whom but 
scanty information is available, for example, the support provided by the Turk- 
ish Government in Turkey. 

The Germans are paid from funds provided by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Berlin magistrat. Inclusion of dollar budget estimates for 
German labor with comparable entries for prior years may be subject to mis- 
interpretation. Germans are not now paid from appropriated United States 
funds. (Sec. 637, Public Law 179.) In the event of a treaty with Germany, 
local labor would become a charge of the United States, hence, must be included 
in budget estimates in anticipation of such treaty. Prior year data are pro- 
vided in estimates to facilitate evaluation of requests. 
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The number of Germans tabulated includes those in labor service units in 
Germany and those called for convenience “direct hires.” The latter provide 
the type of personal services normally associated with civilian employees of 
the Army. 


Date: Number 
Dec. 31, 1950___- 
Dee. 31, 1951- 
Dec. 31, 1952__- 
Dec 31, 1953 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. Is there a tendency of the Army, servicewide, at this 
time, to use civilians to replace the military personnel who are being 
eliminated as a result of the reduction of the Armed Forces? 

Colonel Benper. I know of no such tendency, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You are not simply substituting one type of budget re- 
quest—a civilian budget request—for a military budget request / 

Colonel Benper. 1 am afraid I do not understand that, sir. I 
thought your first question had to do with when military were with- 
drawn from an area , would they be replaced by civilians. 

Mr. Sixes. No; 1 am talking about servicewide. Of course, it could 
apply overseas as well as in the Zone of the Interior. You are re- 
ducing the size of the Army materially. Does that mean you are 
going to find it necessary to carry on some of the functions which 
have been done by Army personnel with civilian employees 

Colonel Benper. We are back again to our policies, sir. 

We will do everything we can by using civilians. Perhaps, in re- 
ducing the size of the Army, some of the workload in the activities 
in which civilians are normally employed, has decreased, and there 
will be no need for some of those civilians. 

On the other hand, it may be necessary to staff additional activities 
with civilians because we must continue to perform our job, since the 
mission remains with us, and the military size of the Army just does 
not permit our staffing it with military personnel. 


USE OF CONTRACTUAL SERVICE IN LIEU OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sikes. Is there an increase in the use of contractual obligations 
in lieu of use of civilian or military personnel ¢ 

Colonel Benver. There are limitations on that within the con- 
tinental United States. 

Mr. Sikes. But, is there a tendency, servicewide, to utilize more 
contractual authority or obligation, because you do not have the mili- 
tary or civilian personnel that you previously had to do the work that 
is needed ¢ 

Colonel Benver. As far as manpower and personnel are concerned, 
I can say that at times there has been a tendency or inclination by 
some agencies to resort to contractual services when personnel ceil- 
ings were tight. But, because of these limitations our policy and 
practice has been to deny requests and not permit excesses in order to 
present a favorable personnel picture, by having contracted certain 
activities. 
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ARMY POLICY ON CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. What are the limitations on contractual obligations in 
lieu of civilian or military personnel ? 

Colonel Brenper. I think I would have to give those rather gen- 
erally right now, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you like to present it for the record ? 

Colonel Benper. I think I can quote the Comptroller General’s 
policies. 

Mr. Stxes. You may present the information for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ARMY POLICY ON CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


The policy of the Department of the Army is that “contractual services, in 
lieu of expansion of Government facilities, will be utilized for accomplishment 
of equipment maintenance, modification, repair, and overhaul at depots and 
other appropriate activities where more economical to the Government after 
consideration of all costs.” The implementation of this policy must be in accord- 
ance with decisions of the Comptroller General who has consistently held that 
purely personal services for the Government are required to be performed by 
Federal employees. Several pertinent decisions on the subject are: 

30 CG 333, 82 CG 18, 31 CG 510, 26 CG 468, and 26 CG 791. 


INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. What problems have you had in regard to security with 
indigenous personnel 

General Hoxnnen. Mr. Sikes, may I suggest that we take that up 
under the evaluation program, which will be the second program in 
the M. and O. structure. 

Mr. Sixes. That will be satisfactory. 

You stated that you do not plan to expand the number of indigenous 
personnel during this fiscal year. Is that correct, General West- 
moreland ¢ 

General WrstmMorELAND. In general that is correct, sir, not appre- 
ciably. 

We do not feel that we can appreciably extend the utilization of 
indigenous personnel beyond the situation in being. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the increase in unemployment at home among our 
own people enter into that decision ? 

General WestmoreLaNpb. It has not thus far. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not think that it should enter into that 
consideration ? 

General WrstmoreLanp. Well, I think it should be a matter that 
should be considered, but I am in no position to speak for the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. So far as you know, it has not entered into consideration, 
thus far? 

General Westmore.aNnp. To my knowledge, thus far it has not been 
considered. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Grape Disrrisution or CrvintaAn PrersonNEL 


Mr. Mitxer. General, will you introduce the witness? 
General Honnen. At the conclusion of this morning's hearings the 
committee expressed an interest in a statement or a study the Depart- 
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ment of the Army had prepared on the grade distribution of civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 

General Honnen. We have with us this afternoon Mr. Willey, the 
Acting Director of Civilian Personnel for the Army, who will pre- 
sent this study. 

Mr. Wutey. Mr. Miller, several months ago, when it became evi- 
dent from our statistics, that the proportion of civilians in the higher 
grades was changing in proportion to the number of civilians in the 
lower grades, we instituted a study in some depth as to the reasons 
for this, the causes, and what the situation actually was. 

This study was undertaken by the Chief of the Salary and Wage 
Division of our office, who has made some charts and has for your 
viewing here the kinds of charts and materials presented to various 
components of the Army. 

Mr. Sorensen, in charge of our Salary and Wage Division, will 
make the presentation. 

Mr. Sorensen. Mr. Miller and gentlemen, as Mr. Willey has said, 
the Office of Civilian Personnel, as part of its regular program re- 
sponsibilities, considers periodically the distribution of civilian em- 
ployees throughout the Department by grades. 

As you know, an annual report is required to be provided to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and Senate and the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees as of July 31 of each year. This 
report compares the Classification Act grade distribution at the close 
of each fiscal year with that of the previous year. 

As you also know, the Classification Act provides two schedules. 
In the Army the GS schedule covers professional, subprofessional, 
administrative, and clerical occupations. The CPC schedule in Army 
is limited primarily to protective and custodial workers. The CPC 
grade distribution as of June 30, 1953, is identical, percentagewise, 
with that of the preceding June 30. This proportion has remained 
relatively constant over the past several years. Therefore, our study 
on this was limited to the GS grade distribution. 

We omitted positions in grades GS 16 through 18 because of the 
limited number of such positions and for other reasons. 

We prepared a chart to illustrate graphically the trend which has 
occurred in the Army. 

Chart 1 shows that during fiscal year 1953 the Department of the 
Army Continental United States strength reduced significantly from 
218,513 to 205,414. 

At the same time, however, the number of positions in grades GS 9 
through 15 increased from 33,765 to 39,380. 

In other words, with a net total GS strength reduction of almost 
13,000 employees, there was a concurrent increase in number of posi- 
tions in grades 9 through 15 of some 5,600. 

Turning to figure 2, it shows that this increase was fairly pro- 
portionate in each of the grades from 9 through 15. The blue repre- 
sents the total numbers in each grade in 1952 in contrast to the red 
columns, the numbers in those grades as of June 30, 1953. 

This increase, our analysis showed, was concentrated primarily in 
the technical services of the Army. ‘Those are the activities such as 
ordnance, quartermaster, signal, chemical, which employ the bulk of 
the Army civilian employees, particularly in these grades. 
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We found further that the increase was fairly proportionate across 
each of the services comparing one with the other, and that the in- 
crease Was proportionate in the departmental service in Washington 
and in the field. 

Our analysis then took the form of comparing where the Army 
stood on this situation with our sister services, the Air Force and the 
Navy, and with the Federal Government as a whole. 

The same trend also exists in Navy and Air Force. 

As of June 30, 1953, the Air Force had 18.8 percent of its GS em- 
ployees in grades 9 through 15. 

Army had 19.2. 

Navy had 19.8 percent. 

You will note that all 3 of the services are within 1 percentage 
point of each other and that Army is in the middle, straddling the 
low of 18.8 and the high of 19.8. 

We next compared where we stood in the three military depart- 
ments with the rest of the Federal Government. 

In making that comparison we excluded Army, Navy, and Air 
Force figures, since together we make up roughly 52 percent of total 
Government GS employment. That study shows that the Army’s 
19.2 percent compares relatively favorably with the total Federal 
average which shows 27.2 percent of all Federal GS employees in 
grades 9 through 15. 

In other words, for every 100 GS employees, the Army had 8 less 
in grades 9 through 15 than the rest of the Federal Government when 
we exclude the 3 military departments. Further, analysis showed 
that in each of the grades from 9 through 15 we have proportionately 
less numbers the higher we go in the grade structure. 

We have made similar comparisons adding into the GS figures 
wage-board employment in the Army at equivalent GS grades. In 
other words, we have taken our blue-collar manual occupations and 
equated them to the equivalent GS grades and we still compare under 
that comparison favorably with the Federal picture. 

We have also through some rough approximations equated in total 
ZI military strength on the assumption we were after a picture of 
our total manpower resources within the Department of the Army. 
That again showed that when we add in the various military posi- 
tions at equivalent GS ranks, using tables developed by the Bureau 
of the Budget for that purpose, that we still compare in the Army 
favorably with this overall percentage for the Federal Government 
as a whole, which is 27.2. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM STATISTICS 


At this point, if we may just summarize briefly the program 
statistics : 

First, the number of GS 9 through 15’s increased substantially 
during fiscal year 1953 although the total GS employment was 
reduced. This trend has continued the first and second quarters of 
fiscal year 1954. 

Second, this same trend exists in Navy and Air Force, and Army 
has about the same proportion of employees in these grades as do 
the other two military departments. 
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Third, Army compares favorably with the Federal proportion of 
employees in these high grades. 

As previously indicated, the initial analysis of the June 30, 1953, 
statistics for the Army as a whole revealed that most of the increases 
were concentrated in the technical services. Consequently the Office 
of Civilian Personnel requested each technical service headquarters 
to isolate those installations under its jurisdiction which accounted 
for these increases, and to get from each of them a report furnishing 
specific reasons for the increases. They were also asked for a similar 
study on the organization of the tee hnical service he: adquarters. 

Ail of these basic data, together with the summary conclusions 
developed by each of the services, have been analyzed. 

Our first effort was to ascertain whether these increases were caused 
by overgrading of positions. By that we mean deliberate overclassi- 
fication contrary to Civil Service Commission classification standards, 

In the Army the Secretary of the Army has delegated the authority 
to classify positions subject to Civil Service Commission standards, 
and subject to postaudits by our office and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to each of the service chiefs. They in turn have delegated 
authority on field positions to installation commanders. 

Several indexes are available to show the relative accuracy of 
position classification among our technical services. These include 
the results of command surveys conducted by our office, where we 
regularly sample the actual classification of field and departmental 
positions through our command survey activity. 

Another index are similar postaudits made by the Civil Service 
Commission, both departmentally and in the field. 

These surveys show that we do have a variation in the degree of 
classification accuracy among our services. That is quite typical of 
any organization in the Federal Government, | am told. 

However, we find that some of the services with the best record on 
classification also are among those having the highest numbers of in- 
creases in the GS grades 9 through 15 during the period under 
discussion. 

On a year-by-year comparison, further, our data show, using these 
same indexes, that the Army’s classification program is getting better 
A study of more recent Civil Service Commission postaudit re ports 
shows that actually we are making fewer errors in the classification 
positions from 9 through 15 than we are in the lower grades as 
revealed by their statistics. 

From this we have concluded that a basic cause of this increase in 
number of positions in grades 9 through 15 is not a deterioration 
in the quality of the Army’s classification program. We do not mean 
by that that we are completely satisfied with our program where it is. 
We are always striving for ways of improving it. 

Why, then, have grades 9 through 15 been increasing? Chart 4 is 
an attempt to answer this question. 

The reports from the technical services were analyzed. We had to 
work backward. We knew what the end result was in this case, in- 
creasing number of high grades. Causes reported to us by the tech- 
nical services, based on feeder reports from their field activities, were 
these : First, creation of new high-grade positions for new functions. 
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Second, adding new higher level responsibilities to existing posi- 
tions. 

Third, spreading existing high grade responsibilities over more 
positions. 

Fourth, minor causes, minor in the sense they accounted for rela- 
tively few of the grade increases, such as holding up promotions under 
the Whitten amendment, promotion to esc, ‘ades of employees 
hired immediately after Korea as trainees duri ing 0 buildup at that 
time, upward changes in Civil Service Commission classification stand- 
ards, and grade alinement influence in grade 15 and immediately below 
of the few jobs which had been authorized in grades 16, 17, and 18. 

The question still arose, though, as to why these first three causes 
were happening. Why were new high grade positions being estab- 
lished ¢ 

Why were we adding higher level responsibilities to existing posi- 
tions, and why were we spreading these high grade responsibilities 
over more positions ? 

In our judgment the basic or underlying causes of these first three 
reported causes are these: First, the mission of the Army is becoming 
more complex 

Second, new industrial management concepts are being introduced 
for the first time. 

Third, there is unquestionably economic pressure to seek legitimate 
grade rasies because high-level Classification Act pay rates are not 
competitive. 

Fourth, there is a need for further management control of position 
structure internally within Army. 

I would like to talk briefly about each of those causes. 

First is that the mission of the Army is becoming more complex. In 
seeking a way to illustrate this point which has been made in numbers 
of speeches in the Congress, by the Secretary and the Chief of Staff, 
we sought out the relative proportion of Army funds that are spent on 
research and development over a period of time. 

This chart shows that in fiscal 1947 the Army spent $9914 million 
on research and development, or roughly $1.22 out of each $100 spent 
by the Army. That increased proport tionately until we got into 
fiscal year 1951 where the actual amount went up in terms of dollars 
spent, but with a heavy amount spent on proc urement the percentage 
relationship dropped. But again the trend set back in. It is esti- 
mated that at the close of fiscal 1953, $406 million, or $3 out of each 
$100 spent was spent on research and development activities in the 
Army. 

In our research and development activities, in our laboratories and 
proving grounds, we make extensive use of civilian engineers and 
scientists. The most characteristic grade under civil-service standards 
is GS-12 in contrast to our more routine operations where GS-7 or 
4 or something even lower might be the typical grade. 

So, as laboratories have expanded the number of GS-9’s through 
15’s have increased and in our judgment properly so. 

The second of the basic causes relates to the new industrial manage- 
ment concepts being introduced into the Army. 

These require the employment of higher caliber individuals to super- 
vise and direct these programs. 
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Just to take a few examples, the Army has installed in a number 
of its industrial activities, and will continue, the accounting systems 
involved in what is called the industrial fund. Formerly that kind 
of work was done by employees at a rather routine clerical level. The 
head job was in grade 7 or 9. 

Now we find that these new modern industrial accounting systems 
in our installations and technical service headquarters are requiring 
professional accountants in grades 9 through 13. 

Taking a similar example, the Army audit agency, which at one 
time performed a rather routine clerical type audit, employing large 
numbers of employees in grade 5 and 7, now is doing an internal- 
management type audit requiring professional accountants, and we 
are displacing our 5’s and 7¢’s clerical accounting people and hiring 
professional graduate accountants in grade 9 and 11 in the field and 
in higher grades to supervise that work in our command headquarters. 

We could go on into organization and methods work, where the 
same thing is happening, or into industrial engineering, or the one 
which has the keen priority today, supply management. We can 
illustrate job by job how this transition is taking place in the Army 
from a rather routine type of operation to an operation requiring pro- 
fessional industrial type people. 

There is no doubt that with the introduction of these new modern 
methods the Army is realizing savings in efficiency and economy but 
they also require employment of high caliber and therefore higher 
grade civilian employees. 

The third reason we had listed is the economic pressures to seek 
legitimate grade raises because high-level Classification Act rates 
are not competitive. Comparative salary data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, National Industrial Conference Board, and other 
sources show that our Classification Act rates generally match pre- 
vailing levels in most geographic areas in grades GS-1 through 4. 
The situation in grades 5 through 9 is spotty, where for some occu- 
pations, notably engineers, we are falling behind. But above grade 9 
we normally are lagging in every labor market and that lag is getting 
greater. The administration’s new salary bill proposes to seek some 
adjustments which would correct some of that problem by giving pro- 
portionate increases at the top of the schedule to get the Classification 
Act rates more in alinement with those at the time of the passage 
of the act in 1949. 

This will alleviate in our judgment some of this pressure for the 
upgrading of these positions. 

In an effort to secure and hang on to professional engineers and 
other employees, we find that our commands have been reengineering 
their work. In other words, they have been spreading these respon- 
sibilities over positions so that we could attract and retain people. 

In checking the Classification Act grades of the work performed, 
however, we found that in most instances the grades were supported 
under current classification policy. 

Summarizing our causes, then, briefly—we find that the mission of 
the Army is becoming more complex. We find that new industrial 
management concepts are being introduced, and that these both re- 
quire the employment of additional numbers of high-grade people. 

We find there has ben job reenginering to compensate for the non- 
competitive nature of our rates in the higher brackets. 
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There is a matter primarily for congressional action. 

We find basically one area where we feel internal Army action is 
needed. 

That is the need for further management control of position struc- 
ture. The Department of the Army has, based on this analysis, de- 
veloped a plan which will start on the premise that some further re- 
duction in the number of positions we have currently in grades 9 
through 15 can be achieved even in the face of the increasing expan- 
sions in these new programs we mentioned. 

An Army circular will be issued shortly which has as its stated objec- 
tive the reductions of the number of civilian positions in grades 9 
through 15 without adversely affecting the accomplishment of impor- 
tant missions and with a minimum disruption of employee morale. 
This circular fixes the responsibility squarely on top management to 
streamline their key position structure, and it provides management 
guides for doing just that. 

Tt fixes the responsibility on service chiefs and Continental Army 
commanders to follow through with their field stations and get results. 

It requries periodic progress reports, and part of our plan also calls 
for giving presentations similar to this, as a matter of fact this mate- 
rial was prepared for that purpose, to our Army commanders and 
service chiefs. 

We also plan to incorporate the management doctrine for stream- 
lining position structure into some of our basic management training 
programs given to key personnel throughout the Department, and 
then our office, in conjunction with the Office of the Army Comptrol- 
ler and G-1 would follow up and see that the desired results are 
gotten. 

In brief, then, gentlemen, we have a trend of an increasing number 
of civilian position in grades 9 through 15, 

We compare quite favorably with the rest of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We think that some of these increases can be explained and 
are justified, but the Army is not stopping there. It also feels that 
it has further internal management work to do in making absolutely 
sure that we have all we need but only what we need in the way of 
high grade positions. 

Mr. Wiriey. That is the presentation we have made for use of vari- 
ons components of the Army. T don’t know whether there are further 
questions. 

Mr. Srxes. That was a good presentation. 


NEW NONCOMPETITIVE JOBS IN GRADES 9 THROUGH 15 


In addition to the information T requested this morning, I would 
like you to provide me with this new information, and if you need 
more time to prepare it, vou may put it in the record. 

I would like to know for each of the last five fiscal years ending with 
1955 the number of new jobs in the Department of the Army in grades 
9 through 15. T would like you to show how many of those new jobs 
in each grade are noncompetitive. 

T would also like to know how many of those jobs carried specifica- 
tions which were so worded that only one person was found eligible 
for appointment. 
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Mr. Wittry. By noncompetitive you mean ones which would be 
filled outside of the merit principle where you try to get the best pet 
son. That is what you meant ¢ 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Mr. Witiey. | think we can get this information. I want to go 
back and check on the last one because that will be a little difficult. how 
many carried specifications where only one person could be eligible 
We will have to go into it. 

Mr. SIKES. I realize it may be difficult. If it cCalhot be done let us 
know. 

Mr. Witter. We can find information which will be responsive to 
your question. 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATION RE COMPENSATION OF CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES ON 
WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Mr. Minter. Colonel Bender, on page 8 you speak of the fact that 
these budget estimates do not include possible legislation affecting 
compensation of classified employees or Wage Board increases. Is 
that included merely as a precaution because, of course, you have 
made your calculations on existing rates, or is there some program 
under way which might have an effect on this coming budget / 

Colonel Benner. The only reason this is here is to assure the com 
mittee that we made these calculations based on existing rates. 

Mr. Minter. And you have no knowledge of any likelihood of any 
pronounced changes in either the wage scales or the classified service / 
The Department, in other words, is not recommending any increases 
at this time, are they ¢ 

Colonel Benper. Not to my knowledge: no, sir. We do know that 
from past experience within the Wage Board area, we might expect 
about a 5-percent increase. We are not sure that that will be th 
case in fiscal 1955. However, it has not been ineluded in the estimates. 

The President’s program does provide for some salary increases 
in case of classified employees. I was speaking strictly from the 
Army standpoint. 

Mr. Miter. You mean in the state of the Union message 4 

Mr. Wintey. Last week before the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee Chairman Young outlined the administratio: 
program, which has been widely publicized in the papers, too, de 
signed to adjust the Classification Act salaries for all Federal em 
plovees. That is what we had reference to here. 

Then there are these ordinary wage adjustments in the Wage Board 
category which Colonel Bender has talked about because the Army's 
program, Just as that of the other two military departments, is to 
keep its wage rates for industrial workers in line with the prevailing 
rates in each community. 

Mr. Mintirr. Beyond that general situation this language was not 
aimed at any special thing on the horizon ? 

Mr. Witter. No, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. Thank you very much. Tt was a fine presentation. 
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CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

COL. N. M. LEVENICK, CHIEF, M AND O SECTION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

RALPH N. NYE, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, ARMY 

CLARENCE W. PHILLIPS, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


General HonneN. We will proceed with the presentation of the 
first program in the M. and O. appropriation, namely, Command and 
Management, Program 2000, The program will be introduced by 
General Westmoreland, Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G—1. 

Mr. Mutter. All right, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WesrmMorELAND. I have a short statement I would like to 
read, 

The command and management budget activity provides funds for 
the administrative operation of the major headquarters of the Army, 
worldwide. These headquarters include all of the departmental activ- 
ities in Washington plus the field command headquarters in the United 
States and overseas. 

A decrease of $11,755,132 over estimated obligations for fiscal year 
1954 is reflected in the amount of $128,003,000 requested for fiscal year 
1955. These funds will enable us to employ an approximate average 
of 22.859 civilian employees, or a decrease of 2,241 man-years of em- 
ployment from the fiscal year 1954 level. 

However, an examination of the average salary trend for fiscal year 
1954, and the projection of that trend into fiscal year 1955, will reveal 
that the probable average employment will be less than shown. This 
is especially so where maintenance of in-grade promotions is required 
by law and the reduction in strength is achieved by attrition, 

Continuous manpower and utilization surveys are being made of 
these headquarters. Further, close examination is being made of all 
new, as well as old, functions with a view toward elimination, con- 
solidation or restriction of all unnecessary or questionable activities. 
We believe that we are getting the maximum from a minimum force. 


REDUCTION IN MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Miter. I note, General, that your decrease of 2,241 man-years, 
estimated, is quite an appreciable reduction since the current fiscal 
year. How do you account for the ability to do that? Does the reduc- 
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tion in the overall size of the force have an effect on that, is it improv- 
ing management, or to what do you attribute the reduction ? 

General Wesrmore.aNp. A combination of those re: asons, sir. A 
reduction in the size of the Army plus improved management. 

Mr. Nye. In the Army areas, ‘he size of the Army does affect the 
reduction, but in the departmental structure size doesn’t cause too 
much fluctuation. It is principally in the departmental part that in- 
creased efficiency in management and elimination of certain functions 
are more greatly reflec ted in the reduction. 

Mr. Mitier. Combining the functions of certain offices and elimi- 
nating others ? 

Mr. Nye. The combining of the functions within those; yes. It is 
a weighing of those functions, getting strays from various areas, com- 


bining them and eliminating the unessential and getting the fat off 
wherever you can. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Miirr. We will insert at this point pages 100 and 101 of the 
justifications. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
Activity: 2,000 ComMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal] 
No, Project and subproject year 1953 | year 1954 year 1955 
(2010)| Headquarters, Department of the Army ail ($89, 018, 115 ($87, 282, 285 ($82, 653, 0F0) 
201 Office, Secretary of the Army and | Office, 
Chief of Staff 21, 700, 580 20, 233, 700 18, 433, 000 
2012 Technical services 36, 850, 340 36, 808, 720 34, 778, 000 
2014 Other field activities eeeeerer ene ye ‘ 4, 230, 971 4, 400, 397 3, 883, 000 
2015 Administrative services Pe Bey ae 26, 236, 224 25, 839, 468 25, 559, 000 
(2020)| Headquarters, major commands... (55, 450, 224) (51, 960, 847 (44, 865, 000) 
2021 Zone of Interior commands 5 cedetinatan 29, 297, 711 26, 817, O77 24, 904, 463 
2022 Overseas commands - - - ‘A ieee 26, 152, 513 25, 143, 770 19, 960, 537 
(2030)| Miscellaneous expense ‘ ae 10, 548) (15, 000) (15, 000) 
2031 Congressional travel - - - 10, 548 15, 000 15, 000 
Total direct obligations - mart 144, 626, 166 139, 758, 132 003, 000. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY i ae 
Personal services (01) gigkwadanied ions 115, 117, 242 110, O11, 918 100, 000, 578 
Military personnel (number) -- EY 19, 954 19, 336 17, 384 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. 27, 699 26, 330 23, 401 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 63 63 54 
Average number of all employees ~e 26, 723 25, 100 22, 859 


Mr. Miter. Could you supply us with a chart similar to the one 
on page 100 showing obligations to December 31 of this past year? 
Colonel Levenicx. I can furnish that information to the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Activiry : 2000 COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Obligations by project 
Actual as of 


2010 Headquarters, Department of the Army: Dec, 31, 1958 
2011 Office, Secretary of the Army and Office, Chief of Staff... $9, 823, 359 

2020 Headquarters major commands: 

2021 Zone of Interior Commands 12, 532, 210 

2030 Miscellaneous expenses : 


AVERAGE SALARY FIGURES 


Mr. Mitier. On page 1, General, you speak of the average salary 
figures. , What are those figures? 

General WrsrmorrLanp. For fiscal year 1955, Mr. Chairman, the 
average salary is $4,575, 

Would you like to have it for 1954 and 1953? 

Mr. Miter. If you have it. 

General WrsTMoRELAND. 1954 was $4,383 and for fiscal 1953 it 
was $4,308. 

AVERAGE GRADE FOR GRADED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Mitter. What are your average grades of the graded em- 
ployees there? What would the grade average be for those figures? 
General WestmMoreLANnD. [ don’t have that information here, sir. 
Would you like us to supply it for the record ? 
Mr. Minter. If you can. If it is obtainable we might as well in- 
sert it. 
General WrestmMoreLAnD. We will obtain and insert it. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
The average grade is GS-7 for fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 


Mr. Minier. You have given us the averages for the 3 years. It 
has gradually increased, has it not? 

General WestmoreLanp. Yes, sir, with a slight decrease from 1954 
to 1955. 


ELIMINATION AND ADDITION OF TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. Mittrr. In line with the question asked earlier this morning 
in another presentation, could you give us an example or two to illus- 
trate what you referred to here on the last page giving some of the 
functions which have been eliminated in order that we could have 
concrete examples? It makes it easier to follow. 

Also give us any functions which have been added, whether they 
were added because of experience or desirability or whether they have 
been added under some statutory requirement. 

General WestmoreLanp. Very well, sir. We will get that informa- 
tion and supply it for the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Some examples of functions that have been eliminated are as follows: 

Elimination in the lower echelons of command of planning offices and man- 
agement offices, and consolidation at a higher level with a resultant savings of 
personnel. 

The planned consolidation of career management offices now in the various 
technical and administrative service offices into a central office to administer 
all branches of service. 

Some examples of functions that have been added are as follows: 

Institution of an industrial security program by the Army headquarters (secu- 
rity investigations of industries having contracts with the Army). This fune- 
tion was directed by the Office, Secretary of Defense. 

Institution in Army headquarters and technical and administrative service 
headquarters of the function of integrated accounting. This function is an 
integration of the former accounting systems of the Army into a simplified and 
improved procedure. 

The centralization and consolidation of Reserve officer and enlisted records 
in the Army headquarters for more effective use of electrical accounting equip- 
ment and a more effective control of Reserve records. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL ON HEADQUARTERS MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Miniter. As I understand your earlier statement, so far as the 
headquarters management. is concerned, the reduction in personnel 
doesn't reflect directly in that field as far as your needs are concerned. 

General WesrMoreLANb. ‘That is correct, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES——PRINTING 


Mr. Muuerr. Referring to page 108 and page 109, subproject 2015, 
it includes $10 million for printing. Where is that printing to be 
accomplished? Is it in the Government Printing Office or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Nye. Last year we took printing as a separate program for the 
entire Army. Mr. Phillips is here. If you want him to cover it for 
all programs we can do that, or we can deal with this program sepa- 
rately. The same principles and everything else apples. You will 
find printing appearing in several programs. If you want him to give 
a discourse on all of it or deal separately here, we can give it to you 
any way. 

Mr. Muer. Dispose of this item. 

Mr. Nye. A great deal of this is done by the Government Printing 
Office, submitted to them and/or subcontracted by them to commercial 
interests. 

Mr. Mitier. We can bring the other gentleman in after awhile. 
We had better go on right at the moment. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS—-PERSON NEL REDUCTION 


On page 113, project 2022, I note a considerable decrease in civilian 
personnel in this subproject below the 1953 level. 

Mr. Nye. That was principally in Europe and the Far East. 

Mr. Miuzier. That does not seem to run in accord with the uniformed 
personnel in the same field. Is there any relationship there / 

Mr. Nye. It does show about a 1,300 military reduction. 

Mr. Miter. Are the two related in your opinion / 

Mr. Nye. They are in this particular instance, yes. Normally you 
‘annot say that holds for other areas. 
44081—54—_20 
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Mr. Mitier. But in this European theater you feel it does, and also 
in the Far East? 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Mitier. Would you please refer to page 115, activity 2,000, 
contingency fund? There seems to have been a pretty sharp increase 
between 1953 and 1954 in those figures. I don’t know whether or not 
we went into that last year. 

Mr. Nye. Yes. It is not spent. I think that originally it was $3 
million actually budgeted in 1953, was it not? But this was the actual 
expenditure. 

Mr. Miuxier. Actual expenditure $147,000? 

Mr. Nye. Yes. In 1954 we reduced it to $500,000. Obligations 
were running around $200,000. 

Mr. Mitcer. You are requesting for this year $470,000? 

Mr. Nye. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I understand there are in other parts of this presenta- 
tion other contingency funds which appear from time to time, and I 
think our committee would like to have all contingency funds tabu- 
lated where we can see them all in one spot and perhaps have an 
explanation of the whole picture at that time. 

Mr. Nye. Very well. 

Mr. Miter. This is the first one we have run into. 

I think that just about gets through with this title. 

Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. You have someone to testify specifically on the printing? 

General WestMoreLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. General, will you introduce the witness and have him 
proceed, please ? 

General WrestmoreLanp. We have with us today Mr. Clarence W. 
Phillips, from The Adjutant General’s Office. He has a prepared 
statement which he can give you at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Puiiurs. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this estimate, “Printing 
and reproduction—Department of the Army,” provides for the cost 
of printing and reproduction for the Army Establishment which will 
be accomplished by the Government Printing Office, procured from 
commercial sources under authority of waiver issued by the Public 
Printer; procured from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Treasury Department; General Services Administration; or procured 
from defense printing services and the Army printing service. 
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This estimate reflects the consolidated departmental printing and 
reproduction requirements for various Army programs such as field 
training, supplies and equipment, training devices and publications, 
general administration, cataloging and standardization, Army-wide 
finance «ctivities, Armed Forces information and education, and med- 
ical care. 

These funds provide the means for printing that material which 
constitute the basic training, technical, supply and administrative doc- 
uments and procedures essential for the accomplishment of the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s mission. Included are such essential items as 
Army Regulations; general and special orders; supply catalogs; tables 
of organization and equipment; training and field regulations ; techni- 
cal publications; blank forms; machine tabulating cards; checks; 
transportation requests; military payment certificates; and reproduc- 
tion material necessary for administrative and planning purposes. 

Information issued through these media provide 

(a) The basis for training of personnel of the Army in all fields 
of military activity. 

(6) Technical information relative to the various types of materiel, 
essential for the operation and maintenance of materiel used through- 
out the Army. 

(c) Supply information and material necessary to permit the Army 
to properly carry out various supply functions necessary for the main- 
tenance and functioning of the Army. 

(d) Administrative and individual personnel accountability, 


finance and/or other records necessary for the proper administration 
of individuals within the Army. 

(e) Material necessary to properly set forth the appropriation, fis- 
cal and appropriation accountability requirements placed upon the 
Army Establishment, as well as provide material essential to the 
proper disbursement of funds appropriated for its operation. 

Thorough administrative review of printing and reproduction pro- 
grams is being accomplished by the Department of the Army Publica- 
tions Board which has been established for the purpose of promoting 
effectiveness of and economies in Army printed material by develop- 
ing Department of the Army policies and procedures with respect to 
essentiality, procurement, standardization, and distribution of printed 
material. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Phillips, I notice in the justifications, on page 109, 
the statement is made, and I quote: 

All other items of expense except printing reflect a general decrease, and the 
request of $10 million for printing in fiscal year 1955, although an increase of 
$684,532 over the estimated expenditure for fiscal year 1954, does not coincide 
with the original planned estimate. 

What does that mean ? 

Mr. Puivutps. There is an increase in the printing request before 
you for 1955 as compared with 1954 in the amount of $684,000 for pro- 
gram 2000. However, the last part of that statement is the part which 
does not coincide. 
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Mr. Foro. It is a little difficult to understand. 

Mr. Pures. The only thing that I can say is that the original 
planned estimate for this program was higher than the amount that 
is presently before you. The reduction is $894,550, which is the dif- 
ference between the estimate that was submitted to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and the amount presented before this committee. 

Mr. Forp. What is the justification for an increase in printing in 
fiscal year 195 / 

Mr. Puitiirs. The main items of increase in 1955, as compared with 
1954—the large area of increase—is for the cataloging program. 

There is a $853,000 increase in the planned catalog program for the 
Army, as compared with 1954. 

However, included in the cataloging program for 1955 is a new 
requirement for the Defense Supply Management Agency. The Army 
has been charged with the responsibility of budgeting for the planned 
requirements of the Defense Supply Management Agency. ‘There is 
an item of $561,000 in here for the first time as an additional require- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. Does this printing bill include the cost of necessary forms 
for the financial property accounting system that is being set up? 

Mr. Purtures. Yes; this estimate includes the cost for printing of 
all the regulations and forms that are used throughout the Army; 
that is, material that is used by more than one agency or component 
of the Army. 

Mr. Forpv. Could you prepare and submit for the record a break- 
down of comparative figures for fiscal year 1954, with fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Puiures. By the types of material? 

Mr. Forp. Anything that would give us a comparison to show where 
the increases were, or where the decreases were. 

Mr. Puuuies. Yes,sir. You do not have the cut sheets on the entire 
planned printing budget as a part of this; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Puiures. If it is agreeable with you, General Westmoreland, 
I would like to give them the cut sheets. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have more than one? 

Mr. Pures. I have a sufficient number here for each member of 
the committee, and I believe that this will probably answer the ques- 
tions which you are driving at. 

Mr. Forv. The first two pages are your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Punurps. Yes, sir; that is the statement that I read. 

Following that, on pages 4 and 5, there is a breakdown of the types 
of material that we have classified as groupings which show the com- 
parative purposes. 

Page 6 shows the same comparative information by the various 
agencies of the Army and the various components that we procure 
printing for. 

If you will notice, on page 6, sir, the Defense Supply Management 
Agency, which is next to the last one, contains an increased require- 
ment of $561,000, which ties back to this new program for 1955, over 
1954. 
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Mr. Forp. I am not sure that we are talking about the same thing. 

The Army has set up this system at 28 class I installations during 
fiscal year 1954. So, there must have been some expense involved 
in printing for that. 

Mr. Puitsips. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. But, there is nothing reflected here in fiscal 1954 for that. 

Mr. Puitutrs. Well, now, specifically, what is the item 

Mr. Forp. It is the new property accounting system. 

General HonneN. It is the financial property accounting system. 

Mr. Forp. Are we talking about the same thing or not ? 

Mr. Puiurres. I believe so, but if I might ask the general a question : 
Is this the new financial system of accountability that the Chief of 
Finance put in, or the Quartermaster stock control system ¢ 

General Honnen. General Colglazier will respond to the question. 

General Core .azier. Mr. Ford is talking about specifically the 
financial property accounting system where we have large spread sheet 
type forms. 

Mr. Forp. We should have in the record for the information of the 
committee the balance of the sheets contained with Mr. Phillips’ state- 
ment, which gives an overall picture of the operation. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Printing and reproduction—Department of the Army 


Total for project or subproject: 


Actual, fiscal year 1953___ ew $16, 795, 100 
Estimate, fiscal year 1954______ 17, 757, 380 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 19, 104, 462 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This estimate provides for the cost of printing and reproduction for the Army 
Establishment which will be accomplished by the Government Printing Office, pro- 
eured from commercial sources under authority of waiver issued by the Publie 
Printer ; procured from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Depart- 
ment; General Services Administration ; or procured from Defense Printing Serv- 
ices and the Army Printing Service. 

These funds provide the means for the printing of that material which consti- 
tute the basic training, technical, supply, and administrative documents and pro- 
cedures essential for the accomplishment of the Department of the Army’s mis- 
sion. It includes the printing and reproduction of such essential items as Army 
Regulations, general and special orders; supply catalogs: tables of organization 
and equipment; training and field regulations; technical publications; blank 
forms; tabulating cards; Army Register; checks; transportation requests; and 
reproduction work necessary for administrative and planning purposes. 

This estimate is for the printing of material for various agencies of the Army 
Establishment. It is based on current printing and reproduction costs of publica- 
tions and blank forms necessary for the normal administration, training and sup- 


| 
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ply of the Army, adjusted for suspended activities, as well as new printing re- 
quired in the accomplishment of the Army program objectives, fiscal year 1955. 


j ! 
| Actual, fiscal Estimate, fis-| Estimate, fis- 


No. Budget program | Project and subproject year 1953 cal year 1954 | cal year 1955 
} 
} 
| $16,795, 100 $17, 757, 380 | $19, 104, 462 
2000 Command and} 2010 Headquarters, Depart- | | 
management. | ment of the Army: | | 
| 2015 Administrative)! 8, 908, 249 | 9,315,468  —-10, 000, 000 
services. } 
2100 | Evaluation sys- | 2101 Military surveys and 319, 783 265, 000 | 315, 000 
tem. maps. | | 
2200 | Training -......... | 2260 Training devices and pub- | 
lications: | 
| | 2263 “a publica- 1, 178, 501 een 1, 300, 000 
} | tions. 
2300 Supplies and mi- | 2320 Minor equipment: | 
| mor equpment. | 2321 Organization equip- 2, 525, 657 | 2, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 
| ment. 
2400 | Procurement op- | 2410 Cataloging and standard- 
| erations. | ization: | 
| | 2411 Cataloging (except 2, 135, 099 | 2, 472, 000 3, 325, 000 
medical). 
2500 | Supply distribu- | 2510 Army-wide supply dis- 
| bution and tribution: 
maintenance, | 2511 Depot operations (ex- 476, 524 | 400, 000 733, 000 
| cept medical). 
2700 | Joint projects._.__| 2734 AF information and edu- 529, 000 450, 000 25, 000 
| cation program. 
3200 | Army-wide serv- | 3210 Finance—audit: 
= (Comptrol- 3211 Army-wide Finance 330, 287 768, 700 496, 800 
| er). Act. 
3300 | Medica) care. ____- (392, 000) (586, 212)| (509, 662) 


3310 Operation of medical | 
treatment facilities: | 


3311 ag of hos- 22, 288 20, 862 | 18, 458 
pitals. 

| 3321 Surgeon General’s Office - 169, 335 346, 700 | 272, 300 
3330 Education and training: | 

| 3331 Operation of med- 40, 000 49, 000 | 47, 354 
} ical service schools. 


3360 Medical supply, distribu- | 
' tion, and maintenance 


system: 


3361 Medical depot oper- 10, 500 | 26, 000 | 26, 000 
ations. | | 
| 3363 Supply control 6,270 | 8, 000 8, 500 
| int 


point. 
Specialized medical facil- 


3380 

ities and services: | 

| 3382 AF Institute of | 17, 050 | 17, 500 22, 050 i 

} Pathology. | 
3383 AF Medical Li- 126, 557 118, 150 115, 000 


| 
brary. 
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| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| Project fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1953 1954 1955 
6, 915 17, 500 
103—Special 650, 200 720, 000 650, 000 
105—Army Regulations. 106, 355 135, 000 105, 000 
106—General orders, general courts-martial orders, and bul- 
97, 433 100, 000 100, OOO 
107—Congressional publications.-_._..................--.-- 50, 500 50, 000 50, 000 \ 
202, 606 215, 000 200, 000 
111—Departme nt of the Army circulars ____- 60, 300 90, 000 75, 000 
112—U. 8. Army, joint Army-Navy-Air specifications and 
index 297, 387 219, 300 507, 950 
113--Supply catalogs and TAS RIE SEIS 2, 166, 215 2, 517, 000 3, 360, 000 
114— Department of the Army pamphlets. __- Peet IS 3 243, 585 260, 000 222, 400 
115—Tables of organization and equipment ot Sas 247,314 243, 000 , 400 
118—Digest of opinions ‘and bulletins of the Judge Advocate 
119—Publications ——— to administration of civilian 
| 65, 000 | 65, 000 
125—Technical manuals and bulletins. 2, 2, 092, 800 1, 827, 000 
126—Training 621, 600 689, 000 
127—Occasional specialized public: ations..__. eg eae 1, 033, 348 1, 069, 657 1, 076, 350 
128—Graphic training aids, portfolios, training charts 385, 146 352, 400 340, 800 
—Modification work orders, lubrication orders 102, 164 93, 500 55) 
130—Military personnel classification material 42, 092 75, 000 
202—Blank books 800 4, 400 
203— Envelopes - - 6, 312 5, 400 
204—Letter, note, and memorandum heads. --- ~ 13, 692 27, 760 ‘ 
205—Tabulating cards ap kad : 1, 334, 632 1, 406, 108 1, 67 
206—Gummed labels, tags, stickers 49, 798 72, 400 | 
207—Standard and other governmental department blank 
forms. 358, 599 485, 000 460, 000 
208— Department of Army blank forms, specialty type 1. 625, 168 1, 483, 700 1, 610, 090 
209—Department of Army, blank forms, cut sheets 1, 366, 467 1, 392, 000 1, 459, 887 
oR hogag of Army, blank forms, book type < 25, 412 55, 000 32, 600 
301—Binding - - . 128, 064 101, 742 91, 380 
3, 008 9, 500 5, 
j : 61, 050 137, 600 145, 800 
403—Calendars : 3, 067 3, 000 3, 000 
500— Reproduction mz sterial 1, 794, 911 1, 749, 545 1, 719, 300 
600— Material procured from Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Treasury Department-_----- 292, 073 782, 850 
Chief of Chaplains... 38, 150 
Chief Chemical Officer_.__- 171, 660 97, 600 
j Chief of Engineers_-. : 2, 018, 974 1, 323, 200 1, 863, 500 
| Chief of Finance j ; 613, 165 1, 064, 650 776, 000 
| The Judge Advocate General. - 169, 840 265, 250 265, 000 
Chief of Ordnance - 3, 233, G84 3, 068, 800 3, 366, 000 
The Provost Marshal General_ 30, 201 63, 100 41, 000 
The Quartermaster General.__-- 859, 741 930, 600 890, 000 
Chief Signal Officer 1, 265, 158 1, 726, 600 1, 465, 150 
The Surgeon General = a 392, 586, 212 509, 662 
Chief of Transportation. 329, 296 407, 700 442, 600 
Secretary of the Army- 156, 732 221, 100 187, 400 
Armed Forces Information and Education 529, 000 450, 000 425, 000 
Army Field Forces__- 770, 050 754, 000 990, 000 
Army Security Agency - - -- é 9, 652 22, 800 16, 900 
Chief of Staff__- $ 126, 732 72, 800 137, 800 
Secretary of Defense - - 129, 356 143, 000 300, 000 
Chief of Military History. ; i 71, 995 95, 000 159, 300 
Chief of Information ; ; ar 139, 650 165, 200 192, 000 
Defense Supply Management Aguney 561, 000 
The Adjutant General. - ; 4, 771, 745 6, 120, 368 6, 380, 400 


16, 795, 100 17, 757, 380 19, 104, 462 
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Printing and reproduction—Department of the Army 


Project 101—Reports = 

For the printing of reports of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Army: other activities within the Office of the Secretary: and 
reports of the Chief of Staff. 

Project 102—Army extension courses : 

Army extension courses will be conducted by each compone nt 
of the Army. It is estimated that $17,500 will be required during 
the fiscal year 1955 for the procurement of necessary announce- 
ments, subcourses, and special texts, which by nature, or lack 
of field printing facilities, will require printing by or through 
the Government Printing Office. 

Project 103—Special regulations 

For the printing of special regulations. Special regulations 
provide a medium for the issue of administrative instructions 
and meuttines previously published in technical manuals, tech- 
nical bulletins, and Department of the Army pamphlets or mem- 
oranda. These regulations supplement Army regulations by 
publishing detailed administrative procedures and other imple- 
menting instructions to basic policies contained in Army 
regulations. 

Project 104—Army Register___ 

Printed and distributed annually by the “Adjutant: Gener ‘al in 
accordance with law. 

Project 105—Army 

For the printing of Army regul: itions and changes necessary 
for administration of the Army Establishment. To provide for 
revision of existing Army Regulations due to enactment of legis- 
lation affecting the Army, us well as to provide adequate main- 
tenance stock of existing Army regulations required to meet 
current needs of the Army. 

Project 106—General orders, general courts-martial orders and 
bulletins 

For the printing and distribution to interested organizations 
and individuals such general orders, general courts-martial 
orders and bulletins as are required for the administration of 
the Army Establishment. 

Project 107—Congressional 

For additional copies of congressional bills, reports, docu- 
ments, public laws, Department of the Army hearings, and other 
congressional material, for distribution to officials of the De- 
partment of the Army and throughout the field. 

Project 109—Special orders_____- 

For the daily printing of special orders for distribution to 
interested organizations and individuals as required for the 
administration of the Army. 

Special orders promulgate directives affecting the status of 
individuals. 

Project 111—Department of the Army circulars_ 

For the printing and distribution of Department of the. Army 
circulars as required for the administration of the Army. 

Administrative regulations of wide but temporary application 
appear in Department of the Army circulars. Regulations of 
more permanent nature are also frequently published in circulars 
pending their incorporation in Army or special regulations. 

Project 112—Army, joint Army-Air-Navy specifications and index__ 

For the printing of Army specifications; joint Army, Air, and 
Navy specifications; and index to Army, Air, joint Army-Air- 
Navy and Federal specifications used by the Department of the 
Army, and monthly supplements thereto. Included are require- 
ments for the Army’s share of the cost of printing and issue of 
equipment and engineer standards and military specifications di- 
rected by the Defense Supply Management Agency, Office, Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


$3, 500 


17, 500 


650, 000 


20, 000 


105, 000 


100, 000 


200, 000 


507, 950 


50, 000 
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Project 118—Supply catalogs and bulletins—_- $3, 360, 000 
For the printing of supply catalogs and technical bulletins re 
quired by the various technical services to provide a source of cur 
rent supply information to the Army. This program is in accord 
ance with the normal cataloging requirements of the Department 
of the Army within the Defense Supply Management Agency pro 
gram, and printing requirements of the Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency, essential to the implementation of Public Law 436, 

82d Cong. 

Catalogs contain information and instructions on the procure 
ment, storage, issue, requisition, maintenance, and use of 
equipment and supplies furnished by the technical services and 
furnish the official basis of issue for spare parts, tools, and equip- 
ment. Supply bulletins disseminate instructions and informa- 
tion of supply matters such as requisition and issue, warehouse 
and depot administration, and procedure, safety information, 
storage, packing, marking, and shipping. 

Project 114—Department of the Army pamphlets 222, 400 

Department of the Army pamphlets are a series of publications 
issued as administrative and information guides pertaining to 
specific and specialized subjects the issuance of which is not ap 
propriate within the scope of other series of administrative, 
field, or technical publications. 

Project 115—Tables of organization and equipment ; 323, 400 

For the printing and issuance of new and revised tables of or- 
ganization and equipment, and for the maintenance of stock of 
existing tables of organization and equipment to meet the current 
needs of the Army Establishment. 

Tables of organization and equipment prescribe the organie 
structure and equipment of military units. These tables pre- 
scribe the authorized number, grades, and qualification of per- 
sonnel, and also show the numbers and weapons, transportation, 
and principal items of equipment as well as the authorized allow- 
ances of equipment for units organized with the strength provided 
in the table. 

For the printing of those publications classed as periodicals 
within the provisions of Title 44, U. S. Code, and regulations of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Periodicals are issued in accordance 
with approval of the Bureau of the Budget 

Project 118—Digest of opinions and bulletins of the Jndge Advocate 
General : 167, 200 

To provide for the Army's share of the cost of joint publica- 
tions of the Judge Advocates General of the Armed Services. 
This material consists of a digest of opinions—the Judge Advo- 
cates General of the Armed Forces and court-martial reports 
the Judge Advocates General of the Armed Forces and the U. S. 
Court of Military Appeals. These joint publications will be 
printed on behalf of the three services to cover opinions rendered 
by the Judge Advocates General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and decisions under the Uniform Code of Military Justice. Also 
for the printing of Supplement IT to Military Laws of the United 
States, 1949 edition, including index, tables, and annotations. 

Project 119—Publications pertaining to administration of civilian 

For the printing of Civil Service Commission and Department 
of the Army publications which pertain to the administration 
of civilian personnel. Also for the printing of publications to 
be issued in connection with the following training programs: 

Supervisor development, executive development, career develop- 
ment, and skills training. 
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Field manuals constitute the primary means of promulgating 
the basic doctrines of military training and operations. They 
contain training instructions relative to tactics and technique. 

New or revised field manuals are required to disseminate 
changes in tactics as developed ; to reflect changes in organiza- 
tion and new and modified equipment; to prescribe training pro- 
cedures as corrected by wartime experience; to fill existing gaps 
in training literature; to replace obsolete training publications ; 
and to provide an adequate supply of existing field manuals to 
meet the current needs of the Army Establishment. 


Project 125—Technical manuals and 


Technical manuals and bulletins supplement field manuals, 
covering subjects the separate treatment of which is considered 
essential to a full accomplishment of the training prescribed in 
the field manuals. This series includes manuals describing ma- 
teriel and containing instructions for its operation, care, and 
handling; guidebooks for instructors and specialists; material 
for extension courses; reference books; administrative ma- 
terials ; and similar specialized subject matter. 

New or revised technical Manuals are required to disseminate 
changes to tactics as developed ; to reflect changes in organization 
and new and modified equipment ; to prescribe training procedure, 
to fill existing gaps in technical literature; to replace obsolete 
technical publications ; and to provide a reasonable adequate sup- 
ply of current existing technical manuals and bulletins to meet 
the current needs of the Army Establishment. 


For the printing of various training literature not otherwise 
provided for, such as training film guides, mobilization training 
programs, firing tables, Army training programs, and material 
pertaining to biological warfare and radiological defense. Also 
for the printing of Trig lists used in locating and identifying pre- 
cisely established ground geodetic points and gazetteers used 
to locate places on a map, showing and identifying geographic 
and grid coordinates of the place. 


Project 127—Occasional specialized 


Required for the printing of various publications such as 
decisions of the Comptroller General ; military laws of the United 
States; dictionary of occupational titles ; Quartermaster General 
operating manuals pertaining to procurement, storage, and issue 
of supply material, including training and planning material in 
connection therewith ; manual of courts-martial ; educational ma- 
terial such as educational manuals, pamphlets, and U. 8S. Armed 
Forces Institute Catalog; Winthrope’s Military Law and Prece- 
dents; index catalog, Armed Forces Medical Library, Walter 
Reed Army Hospital Formulary and Nurses Manual, Clinical His- 
tories; information pamphlet, U. S. Military Academy; naviga- 
tional facilities publications required in connection with the 
Army aviation program. Included are requirements for the 
Army’s share of the cost of printing and issue of various pub- 
lications as directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Office, Secretary 
of Defense. 


Project 128—Graphic training aids, portfolios, training charts_.______ 


For the printing of various training material to be presented 
graphically pertaining to such subjects as first aid, scouting, rifle 
marksmanship, mines and booby traps, camouflage and conceal- 
ment, in order to provide rapid and thorough training which can 
be accomplished through the sense of sight. 


$637, 700 


1, 827, 000 


689, 000 


1, 076, 350 


340, 800 
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Project 129—Modification work orders and lubrication orders_____~ $137, 550 


Modification work orders provide authentic and uniform in- 
struction for the alteration and modification of materiel. Lubri- 
cation orders prescribe authorized lubricants, lubrication inter- 
vals, and lubrication instructions on all equipment issued which 
requires lubrication. These publications are required both as 
reference texts for training personnel in the care and use of 
equipment, and as guides for trained operators, and maintenance 
and repair personnel. 

New or revised modification work orders or lubrication orders 
are necessary to incorporate new or modified instructions for care 
and lubrication of materiel with improved materials and for op- 
erating conditions which have not previously been covered. 

Project 130—Military personnel classification material_.._._______ 

For the printing of enlisted job proficiency promotion or inte- 
gration tests with accompanying manual of instructions and an- 
swer sheets; tests and instructions for appointment and promo- 
tion of warrant officers; and other qualification or classification 
purposes as required. These tests will be required to cover new 
enlisted jobs not hitherto developed such as jobs in connection 
with guided missiles, radiological defense, special weapons, bio- 
logical warfare, radar countermeasures, and special electronics 
equipment maintenance and operations. 

For the procurement of various blank books as required to meet 
the current needs of the Army Establishment. 

For the procurement of special envelopes required for intra- 
service use, which cannot be secured through general contracts of 
the Post Office Department, or those required for immediate use. 

Project 204—Letter, note, and memorandum heads_____-______-____ 

To cover the cost of letter, note, and memorandum heads 1 neces- 

sary for the administration of the Army Establishment. 


75, 000 


1, 300 


7, 700 


25, 300 


For the procurement of Business Machine tabulating cards for 
use by all components of the Army Establishment utilizing elec- 
tric machine-tabulating procedures in fields such as personnel, 
stock control, item identification, payroll, installation operating 
procedures, ballistics research and strength accounting. 

Project 206—Gummed labels, tags, 

For procurement of labels, tags, and stickers for identification 
of articles and packages, ammunition and explosives, including 
labels and stickers required for shipment of explosives, gases, and 
poisonous liquids. 

Project 207—Standard and other governmental department blank 


49, 755 


For the procurement of standard and other gover nmental 
department blank forms required to be used by the Army Estab- 
lishment such as Government bills of lading transportation re- 
quests, and contract forms, which are required by the General 
Accounting Office. 
Project 20S—Department of the Army blank forms, special type____ 1, 610, 090 


For the procurement of forms, including machine tabulating 
forms used generally throughout the Army Establishment neces- 
sary for individual records ; administrative purposes ; payment of 
military personnel ; worldwide stock control and electric aceount- 
ing machine procedures to overseas commands, These forms are 
manufactured in sets, carbon interleaved, snap-out type, or other 
specialty-type construction in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. 
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Project 209—Department of the Army blank forms, cut sheets____ $1, 459, 887 
For the procurement of cut-sheet type forms used generally 
throughout the Army Establishment for administrative pur- 
poses ; individual records; storage and issue of materials; sup- 
ply, training, medical, and budget and fiscal purposes which are 
required in connection with the administration, training, and 
supply of the Army. 
Project 210—Department of the Army blank forms, book type___--- 32, 600 
For the printing of book type forms such as personal security 
questionnaires, investigation reports, logs of the U. S. Army 
transports, and other forms used in the administrative, training, 
and supply functions of the Army Establishment. 
For the binding of various official record copies of publications 
for the Army Establishment, and binding of medical material for 
the Armed Forces Medical Library. 
For the procurement of “shoestring” and miscellaneous type 
binders for administrative publications as required for the Army 
Establishment. 
For the procurement of a series of educational posters used to 
illustrate graphically and quickly the importance of conserva- 
tion and maintenance of ordnance automotive equipment; fire- 
fighting equipment; safety; religious and moral education; and 
care and use of clothing and equipment. Also for the Army’s 
share of the cost of the industrial security program as recom- 
mended by the Munitions Board Education Committee for In- 
dustrial Security. 
For the proc urement of w vall “calendars for official use through- 
out the Army Establishment. 
Project 500—Reproduction material._.....................-.-.... 1, 719, 300 
To provide for the procurement of reproduction work for the 
Army Establishment from defense printing services. 
Project G00—Material procured from Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
For the procurement of material to be produce ed by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Department. 
Material to be procured consists of the following: Checks 
(paper and card), military payment certificates, Government re- 
quests for transportation; commissions; diplomas; identifica- 
tion cards; warrants for officers of the U. S. Army, cadets, 
Organized Reserve Corps; honorable discharges; Certificates of 
Award of Medal of Honor, General Discharge, Bronze Star 
Medal, Distinguished Service Medal, Award of the Purple Heart, 
Award of the Legion of Merit, Distinguished Service Cross, 
Commendation Ribbon, Award of the Silver Star, Soldiers Medal 
for Heroism; and other similar items. 


Mr. Forp. The printing cost, as set forth on page 109 of the justifica- 
tions indicates a figure of $10 million. 

The estimate set forth on page 1 of the sheet which you have given 
me indicates $19,104,462. 

Mr. Putuutrs. Yes, sir; but the reconciliation of that is that page 
109 before you is the command and general management part of the 
program, which is the first item on page 2 of this annex that [ have 
given you. 

The money for printing and reproduction shows in various budget 
programs in a number of ‘different places. We have brought them ‘all 
together in this typical annex in order to consider the entire aban 
or the departmental printing requirements of the Army Establishment 
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as one package, and not piecemeal, as it weaves in and out of these vari- 
ous programs. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a very helpful system where you are able 
to do that, so we get a full picture of it. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PRINTING ALLOCATED TO GOVERN MENT PRINTING OFFICE 


How much of the total estimated cost of printing is allocated to the 
Government Printing Office / 

Mr. Putters. There are two parts to that answer: Of the total 
amount of money that we have in here, we will procure, either from the 
Government. Printing Office or upon waiver of the Public Printer, 
about 85 percent of these total dollars, which will be either produced 
by the Government Printing Office, procured commercially by the 
Government Printing Office or procured commercially by the Army 
upon waiver of the Public Printer. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a breakdown of how much will fall in 
each of those three categories ? 

Mr. Putiies. I can give you that with the qualification that the 
Government Printing Office spread between the Government Printing 
Oflice commercial and the Government Printing Office production 
inside, is based upon informal information from the Government 
Printing Office as to their percentage of work. 

Mr. Foro. Will you present that information as well as you can 
within that leeway ? 

Mr. Puitiipes. Within that category, the total printing estimate. If 
you wish, I will give you a complete analysis of the total printing. 

Of the $19,104,462, we estimate that Government Printing Office will 
print inside, or through its field service plants, $5,789,239 worth, or 
80.5 percent; that the Government Printing Office will precure com- 
mercially $9,650,535 worth, or 50.4 percent; to be procured by the 
Army upon waiver from the Government Printing Office, $722,738, or 
3.8 percent; to be procured from the General Services Administration, 
$460,000, or 2.4 percent; to be procured from the Defense Printing 
Services, $1,719,300, or 9 percent; from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, $782,850, or 4.1 percent. 

That is a complete analysis of the estimated printing procurement 
sources, 


REFLECTION OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE REDUCED PRICES ON 
BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. It is our understanding that the Government Printing 
Office has indicated that there will be some reduction in prices rendered 
to the various agencies that procure from the Government Printing 
Office. Have you in this figure of $19,104,462 taken that into account ? 

Mr. Puiuirs. It does not. There is contained within this $19.104,- 
462 an amount of $142,020. 

Mr. Forp. How much was that? 

Mr. Prtxies. $142,020, which represents the 5 percent reduction 
in direct labor costs only of the material to be produced within the 
Government Printing Office. 

Tt does not reflect a percentage cost against our total printing bill. 

Mr. Forp. It is only against that portion ? 
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Mr. Putuirs. It is only against that labor cost of that work done 
within the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. For. How firm is this reduced price, so far as the Government 
Printing Office is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Pritiirs. We have no reason to think that it will not be firm. 
This reduction went into effect on February 1. 

Mr. Forp. You will have a reflected decrease during fiscal year 
1954? 

Mr. Puiurrs. In 1954 we have recommended that $103,008 be with- 
drawn, and placed in a reserve to offset this reduction that we expect 
to be occasioned in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, during fiscal 1954 you expect to save 
$103,008? 

Mr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And in 1955 your printing budget will be $142,020 less 
than the figure submitted in the justifications ? 

Mr. Puiitrs. That is right. 

Mr. SrKes. I think you have covered this quite well, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do want to say that this is an excellent presentation, and the 
manner in which these tables are presented is very helpful to the 
committee. It shows that the presentation was planned very well, 
making it easy for us to see the overall picture. 

I would like to compliment those who prepared it. 

Mr. Forn. I think the committee as a whole would concur in Mr. 
Sikes’ comment. 

Mr. Mitzer. There is one question which I would like to ask in 
regard to item 112. Am I correct in that that is a departmentwide 
item ¢ 

In other words, it is for all the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Pumures. Are you speaking of this Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency money ? 

Mr. Mitirr. This item 112. 

General Honnen. It appears on page 9. 

Mr. Puttuirs. Yes; on page 9 of the justifications, that is for the 
entire Army. That includes the specifications that are Army speci- 
fications—the Joint Army, Navy, and Air specifications—and the 
Federal specifications that are used by the Army. 

Mr. Miter. Is that item one which is, in a sense, bought and paid 
for by the Army but is also for the benefit of the Navy and Air Force, 
as well as the Army? 

Mr. Pures. No, sir; this is strictly an Army requirement. 

Mr. Miter. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Phillips. You have been 
very helpful. 

Mr. Puuutrs. Thank you very much. 
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Tuespay, Marcu 2, 1954. 
EvaLuaTION SysTeM 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. MARK McCLURE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 

COL. G. R. GRETSER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—2 

COL. A. W. MASTERS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—2 

COL. R. C. MILLER, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

COL. ROY O. IRVIN, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER, CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 

Cc. H. ANDREGG, COMPTROLLER, ARMY MAP SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. We shall proceed to consideration of the next item, which 
covers the requirements of Army Intelligence, and we are pleased to 
have with us Brig. Gen. Mark McClure, Deputy Assistant Chief of 
Staff. 

General McClure, you may proceed. 

General McCuure. I am Gen. Mark McClure, the Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2. 

First, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to suggest that 
if you can ever find time, we would be delighted to have you over in 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—2, office, to give you a better under- 
standing and a more thorough briefing of our activities if you can 
ever manage to find time to get over there. 

Mr. Sixes. How much time would be required, General, for a 
briefing of this type? 

General McCuiure. Well, we could do it in 2 hours. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps, when we finish the bill, we can get over there. 

Mr. Miter. Perhaps, we would like to go over there. I know I 
would. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think the committee should go, and I hope we can 
find time to do it. 

Mr. Forp. When we get through with consideration of this bill 
we will have considerably more time, and we could do something along 
that line. 

General McClure, will you proceed, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON INTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 


General McCuure. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; in fiscal year 1955, 
we have for the first time a separate budget program covering the 
direct requirements of Army Intelligence. Heretofore, funds for this 
purpose have been dispersed through a number of programs and proj- 
ects which covered miscellaneous activities otherwise unrelated to 
intelligence. This is a big step forward since it will afford more effec- 
tive analysis of our budget estimates and more efficient management 
of our financial resources. The new program is entitled “2100— 
Evaluation System” and embraces military maps and surveys, the 
Army attaché system, intelligence contingency funds, certain classi- 
fied activities of a specialized nature, the Counterintelligence Corps 
Center, and the G-2 Central Records Facility. 

For the total program, we are requesting $54.5 million for fiscal 
year 1955, against 64.3 million in fiscal year 1953 and 57.6 million 
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in fiscal year 1954, that is, a net reduction of 10 million from fiscal 
year 1953, and a net reduction of 3.1 million from fiscal year 1954. 
This has been made possible by a penetrating review of requirements 
and institution of economy measures by all concerned. 

As stated by General Ridgway, the Chief of Staff, the world situ- 
ation and loss of battlefield contact in Korea necessitate increasing 
emphasis on intelligence activities. In peacetime, we are confronted 
with more unknowns, «nd planning for the future must necessarily be 
based on a sound appraisal of the military capabilities and intentions, 
not only of our potential enemies and our potential friends, but also 
of those who may be neutral or influenced by the turn of events. The 
absence of combat intelligence entails the substitution of other means 
which have a larger impact on the 2100 budget program. Adequate 
intelligence is insurance against costly error. The need for intelli- 
gence is intensified in a cold-war environment. 

(Classified portion omitted.) 

It has been a privilege to appear before this committee to present the 
budget aspects of the intelligence program for 1955. Both myself, 
and those who have accompanied me, are available at all times to 
satisfy any questions you may have, within the bounds of necessary 
security. At this point, I should like to call upon Col. G. R. Gretser, 
budget and fiscal silloet, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, who 
will introduce the sueceeding witnesses and furnish the fiseal detail 
in connection with the program. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General McClure. 

Colonel Grerser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, General McClure 
has covered the salient features of the intelligence program for fiscal 
year 1955. It is believed that further presentation on a program 
basis would be repetitious. Accordingly we are prepared at this 
point to launch directly into the detailed justifications of the various 
projects which make up the program. 

The first project is project 2101, entitled “Military Surveys and 
Maps,” but the people from the Army Map Service in Maryland are 
not yet here to assist in that presentation. They have been notified 
and should arrive momentarily. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Forp. We will insert at this point in the record the justification 
sheets as set forth on pages 200 and 213, 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Activity: 2100 Evatuation System 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 

2101 | Military surveys and maps__----..--..--.-- $48, 349, 771 $44, 565, 056 $35, 000, 000 
2111 Military attac hés_ 1, 808, 509 1, 869, 000 1, 850, 000 
2111(.016)| Military attachés, extraordinary ‘military expenses 667, 604 940, 000 740, 000 
2121 | Extraordinary military expenses - - --- 2, 956, 755 3, 600, 000 3, 000, 000 
2131 Classified activity om . 10, 207, 860 6, 160, 756 13, 319, 000 
2132 | Centralized oper: ations 342, 143 470, 741 545, 000 
| Total direct obligations... .................. 64, 332, 642 57, 605, 553 54, 454, 000 


| 
| | 
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Part 11. Justification of funds requested 


PROJECT: 2101 Mimirary SURVEYS AND Maps 


| | 
| Estimate, | Estimate, 
| Actual, fiscal fiscal year fiscal year 
| year 1953 1954 | 1955 
Personal services | $18,333,866 | $18, (66, 300 $18, 737, 57 
Civilian personnel: | | 
Number of permanent positions-...........----------.-----| 5, 284 5, 266 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..._........._. 0} 0} 
Average number of all employees. -.........-.--..-.---.--- 4, 749 4, 704 | 
ins | $48,349,771 | $44, 565,056 $35, 000, 000 
Technical Services (Army Map Service) -_......-.-...-.---.---| 40, 164, 260 34, 432, 500 27, 734, 975 
Zone of Interior commands---.........._..-- 5 5 52, 450 | 55, 025 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Will you, also, give us a table showing the amount of 
obligations and expenditures for fiscal 1954 through December 31, 
1953 ¢ 

Colonel Gretsrr. The obligations and expenditures? 

General Honnen. We shall be glad to furnish that, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. You can omit the expenditures, but supply for the record 
the obligations. 

Colonel Grerser. You want the obligations from the first of the 
fiscal year through December 31? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct; for each of the projects. 

Colonel Grerser. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AcTIvITY: 2100 EvALUATION SysTEM 
Obligations by project 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31,1958 


2108 Military susveys and $18, 993, 133 
2121 Extraordinary military 1, 051, 355 


Minitary Surveys AND Maps 


Mr. Forp. General McClure, the data on page 200 indicates that 
there is a substantial decrease in the case of military surveys and 
maps. 

General McCuure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that decreasing, while other activities, compared 
with fiscal 1953, are increased ? 

General McCuvre.. Well, this was under review by the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, and it was felt that the 
$35 million that was allocated for the maps was sufficient for us to 
expend for this coming fiscal year. 

44081—54——21 
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We started the program, particularly in about 1951, and for the 
first 4 years our expenditures were in the neighborhood of $45 million 
a year. We have, of course, difficulty in getting into some places 
which we would like to map, and it was decided that the expenditure 
of $35 million would be sufficient for the extension for the coming 

ear. 
Mr. Forp. The people who will follow you will give us a picture in 
regard to the progress they are making throughout the world? 

General McCiure. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murer. That decrease in the amount of funds—does that repre- 
sent a stretchout of the overall program which you feel is justified 
because of the present-day world situation ? 

General McCuure. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, Colonel Gretser. 

Colonel Gretser. Representatives from the Army Map Service have 
arrived. The first project is 2101, Military Surveys and Maps. To 
explain the scope and policy elements of this project, I should like to 
introduce Col. A. W. Masters, Chief of the Map and Photo Branch, 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, Colonel Masters. 

Colonel Magrers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Project 2101, Military Surveys and Maps, includes funds to pro- 
vide topographic maps, geodetic data, and other materials, worldwide, 
to meet Department of Defense requirements. 

As a representative of the Army General Staff, I will cover the 
scope and policy elements of the program. Col. Robert C. Miller 
of the Office, Chief of Engineers, will present a detailed description 
of the program with examples and graphic presentations. 

We are requesting $35 million for fiscal year 1955. This figure 
was determined after consideration of overall Army limitations on 
personnel and funds. It represents a $9 million reduction from the 
amount contained in the current year’s budget. 

In 1950, a study of available maps was made by the Army General 
Staff in conjunction with the Joint Staff. This was compared with 
map requirements for war plans, and for highly strategic areas, and 
revealed deficiencies in mapping which required a substantial increase 
in the mapping effort if an adequate degree of preparedness were to 
be obtained. 

At that time, it was estimated that approximately $700 million 
would be necessary to complete the basic requirements, and that $60 
million applied annually over the next 3 or 4 years would provide an 
adequate working base for the program. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1951 and continuing through fiscal year 
1954, an average of $40.8 million was obligated for accomplishment 
of the project. With this money, the current Army mapping pro- 
gram has been established, technical personnel have been trained, 
equipment has been procured, and maps are being produced. 

As a working vehicle for the mapping program, Department of the 
Army, G-2 utilizes a worldwide mapping priority system. All mili- 
tary map requirements are portrayed with an indication of relative 
importance, as shown on these charts. 
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You will notice that we have one chart indicating the large-scale 
requirements, on your left, and one chart indicating medium-scale re- 
quirements on your right. Now, by large-scale, 1 mean approxi- 
mately one over 50,000, and the medium scale means approximately one 
over 250,000. This large-scale map, contained on one sheet, covers 
an area about 225 square miles. It is drawn at approximately a scale 
of 1 inch tothe mile. 

The one over 250,000 map is at a scale of one-quarter inch to the mile, 
approximately. 

have brought two examples, a large-scale map and a medium-scale 
map, for your perusal. 

Mr. Forp. This is a medium-scale map ? 

Colonel Masters. That is a medium-scale map, and this other is a 
large-scale map. 

These two series represent our greatest military requirement. We 
do have requirements for maps at other scales, but the large-scale 
series represent the greatest investment. About 75 percent of our 
money goes into large-scale production. 

Now, a word about the charts: In the color scheme, red represents 
our first, or greatest priority; orange is second, and so on down 
through the rainbow. In the large-scale area we have requirements 
for approximately 10 percent of the earth’s surface. In the medium- 
scale area we have requirements for approximately 50 percent of the 
world land surface. These mapping requirements are carefully es- 
tablished, and are reviewed constantly. 

Detailed yearly programs are worked out well in advance to accom- 
plish mapping within these priority areas. 

The 1955 budget estimate will maintain our established working 
base, but will produce approximately 20 percent less mapping than was 
accomplished in fiscal year 1954. We are, however, making every 
effort to insure that we receive the maximum return for our mapping 
money. Weare concentrating on the collection of basic mapping data, 
which is of primary importance. Collection is accomplished by pur- 
chase of foreign maps and publications through military and geo- 
graphic attachés and through exchange with many friendly countries. 

We are working hard to keep our field ahead or abreast of new de- 
velopments in weapons which require precise locations of places 
on the surface of the earth. 

To this end, we are applying HIRAN Geodetic data furnished by 
the Department of the Air Force to determine true distance points 
bet ween continents. 

In the Pacific area, we hope to use star occultation data to fix the cor- 
rect positions of various island groups with respect to that of the 
Asiatic mainland. 

In Africa, our 30th meridian geodetic are project will eventually 
produce a true length north-south line from the Arctic Circle in Eu- 
rope to the Cape of Good Hope in Africa. 

he acquisition of maps and map data permits a steady improve- 
ment of our knowledge of the surface of the earth, and increases our 
ability to produce maps wherever and whenever needed. 

A map differs from an ordinary item of military supply in that 
it is only good for the area which it covers. It is expensive, and 
time-consuming to produce. An average 1-over-25,000-scale map, 
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which covers about 7 miles by 8 miles of area, costs about $15,000 and 
requires about 2 years to make. Its timely issue to troops in combat 
is essential, and if late, or of the wrong area, it has no value. All 
arms and services require maps, though they may make use of them 
for different purposes. Many historical examples could be given as 
to the effect of lack of maps or the effect of map errors. In the past, 
the United States has never been adequately prepared, mapwise, for 
any conflict it has entered. The resulting cost in men et materiel 
would be difficult to assess, but it could be assumed that it has been 
considerable. 

Mapping to meet established requirements is largely a matter of 
opportunity due to weather, terrain, and political considerations. 
Since it requires about 2 years to produce a map, it is necessary to 
exert maximum effort to accomplish the mapping of required areas 
while the opportunity exists. 

As mapping is largely a one-time cost, fund decreases, in them- 
selves, do not save money in the long run, but might result in maps 
being available after instead of before an outbreak of hostilities. 

Increased funds on M-day will not compensate for poorly mapped 
areas, or for work not accomplished. 

I would like to introduce Col. Robert Miller, Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, who will give you the detailed description of our 
program. 

Mr. Srxes. Before you remove those charts, are you going to refer 
to them again? 

Colonel Masters. You may refer to them, sir, at any time. 

Mr. Srxes. You have not told us what the different colors mean in 
terms of priority of mapping. 

Colonel Masrers. The red indicates first priority, the orange indi- 
cates second priority; the yellow indicates third priority, and the 
green indicates the fourth priority; the blue is fifth priority, and 
the crosshatch is sixth or long range. 

All of the areas marked represent a military requirement regard- 
less of color. The priorities and colors indicate the relative desira- 
bility of producing maps, and the desirability of producing the map, 
of course, starts with the first priority. 


MAPPING ACTIVITIES WITHIN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Sr«es. Are you carrying on a mapping activity within the 
continental United States? 

Colonel Masters. We are doing mapping actively within the con- 
tinental United States; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So are a half-dozen other governmental agencies. How 
do you avoid duplication ? 

olonel Masters. Our programs are coordinated with the other 

Government agencies, sir. In fact, the Geological Survey acomplishes 
a great deal of our military requirements by their mapping which they 
furnish to us, and we make military editions of the maps from their 
compilation, 

Mr. Srxes. It seems fantastic that you do not have maps of the 
United States which are adequate. 

I doubt that any country has ever been mapped so frequently or so 
completely as the United States, and yet you and the other agencies 
tell us that you still need maps of the United Staes. 
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Colonel Masters. We expect to complete medium-scale mapping of 
the United States, which is the 1-to-250,000 scale, by 1956 or 1957. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean that it has not been completed ¢ 

Colonel Masrers. It has not been completed, to date ; no, sir. 

The large-scale coverage is even more incomplete. 

Mr. Minier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You feel that when this $700 million program is com- 
pleted, that we will then have all the necessary maps that we believe 
are essential ¢ 

Colonel Masters. Mapping is like undertaking; it is never com- 
pleted, because of the fact that the surface of the earth changes. 

Man comes along, and he makes changes in the roads, in the rail 
systems, and in the cities, and all of those things affect the military 
use of the map, so there have to be revisions. 

Revision costs are slight, compared to the cost of producing the first 
sheet, and getting all the topographical information on the map. 

As an estimate, about $3,000 per large-scale sheet is involved in the 
revisions, as compared with $15,000 to produce it in the first place. 

Mr. Forp. Did we have any mapping program at all, of any conse- 
quence, 10 or 15 years ago? 

Colonel Masrers. The average figure that we have, sir, between 
World War I and World War II is an expenditure of approximately 
$100,000 per year, for military mapping. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Forp. And what was the average expenditure during World 
War IT? 

Colonel Masrers. I do not have that figure, sir, but we will ascertain 
it, and furnish it for the record. 


Average estimated expenditure for military mapping worldwide, fiscal year 
1942 to fiscal year 1945: $80 million per year. 


ANNUAL OBLIGATION RATE SINCE 1950 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be wise, also, to show how much has been 

expended each year, since you embarked on this $700 million program. 

Vas that figure set prior to or subsequent to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea? 

Colonel Masters. It was set, sir, after the outbreak of hostilities. 

Mr. Andregg, do you have the figures that we have expended from 
1950 on? 

Mr. Anprece. In your presentation, Colonel Masters, you indicated 
we have averaged $41.4 million through 1954. We can, however, give 
the exact figures. 

Mr. Fornr. Could you do that in chart form, as well as the average 
figure ? 

Mr. Anpreaa. Yes, sir. 


\ 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Annual obligation rate since 1950 


Portion of total devoted 
to domestic Mapping 
Total 

Percent 

Amount of total 
43, 584, 582 5, 300, 000 12 
48, 349, 771 7, 558, 004 16 
' 44, 565, 056 2, 866, 000 6 


1 Estimated. 
Mr. Forp. Gentlemen, you may proceed with the presentation. 
BREAKDOWN OF PROJECT FUNDS 


Colonel Mitter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of the $35 million 
total estimate for project 2101 for fiscal year 1955, $27,734,975 is to 
be funded to the Chief of Engineers for the operation of the Army 
Map Service. $7,210,000 is for work carried on in the overseas com- 
mands, and $55,025 is to be funded to the ZI armies. Of the Army 
Map Service portion, $20,580,975 is for mapping; $8,556,750 is for 
engineer intelligence operations ; $1,862,250 is for geodetic operations ; 
$1,140,500 is for plastic relief maps; and $594,500 is for furnishing 
stocks of maps and allied materials and cartographic services to 
Department of Defense agencies. 

f the $20.6 million in mapping, the Army Map Service will ac- 
complish $12.95 million within its own facilities and $7.6 million by 
contract. The project total of $35 million, representing estimates of 
funds to meet only essential requirements laid upon us, compares 
with total anticipated obligations of $44.5 million for the current 
fiscal year, and reflects the effect of retarded program schedules. 


STATUS OF MAPPING 


I have here two charts which demonstrate the general status of 
mapping. They show the status of large- and medium-scale map- 
ping, as well as the program for fiscal year 1955. 

In red are shown the areas within which work will be initiated 
during fiscal year 1955 by the Army Map Service with these funds. 

In green are shown the areas where work will have been completed 
in fiscal year 1954, including that which has been completed in prior 

ears. The areas in yellow show projects initiated in previous years, 

ut which are still requiring work in fiscal year 1955. 

These projects include not only those in the Army Map Service, 
but those accomplished by overseas topographic troops and by or- 
ganizations of foreign governments that are cooperating. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF UNITED STATES AND ALLIES 


Mr. Sixes. It appears that we are assuming the mapping responsi- 
bility and requirements of the world. Do not the people who live 
in other areas have an interest in mapping their own territory? 
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Colonel Miturr. Yes, sir; they do, and we have concluded through 
the Army Map Service, and through the State Department, exchange 
map agreements with these various other countries. These are in- 
cluded in the areas shown in yellow and in green. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the projects which are under way and 
contemplated as shown on these maps include the combined efforts 
of ourselves and our allies; is that right? 

Colonel Mitier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What part of the cost will they bear? 

Colonel Mruter. That varies, depending upon the particular 
country. 

(Discussion off t he record.) 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be well to have a breakdown of the cost 
in each of these areas, showing our contribution, and the contribution 
of the country that is directly affected. 

Can you supply that information for the record ? 

Colonel Mitier. Yes, sir; it can be supplied. But in some cases, 
because of the difference in the monetary exchange and other things, 
the comparisons are not always as accurate as we would like to have 
them. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply the comparative cost in the same mone- 
tary unit? For example, the percentage that we are performing, and 
the percentage that they are doing? 

Colonel Miuuer. Yes, sir; we can try to do that. 

Mr. Forp. It is conceivable that you would not want that infor- 
mation on the record. 

Colonel Minter. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not wish it on the record, if you will supply it 
to the committee clerk, it will be available for the committee as a 
whole. 

(The information was supplied the committee. ) 

Mr. Sr«es. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, Colonel Miller. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENT FOR ADEQUATE MAPS 


Colonel Mititrr. An adequate map must fill all Armed Forces re- 
quirements for completeness, currency, and legibility of ground in- 
formation, and for geographic position accuracy. 

I would like to show you several examples of maps which we con- 
sider inadequate for present-day military purposes. Mr. Andregg 
will present some of them, which are the maps that exist today. 

Mr. Anprece. This is a map of Spain, drawn at 1-to-50,000 scale, 
which is our standard military map. However, in testing it was 
found that this is not an adequate map for air support, artillery, fire 
control, and so forth, and we have had to do a recompiling job there. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it accurate? 

Mr. Anpreca. It is not accurate. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the difficulty with it? 

Mr. Anpreee. It is not accurate, and also, as you can see, it is not 
-testiersrs legible. We would have to redraw it to make it legible, 

ut in this particular case it needs more than a revision and redrawing. 
It has to be recompiled. 
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Mr. Srxes. You say it is not accurate. To what degree is it not 
accurate 

Mr. Anprece. It is not accurate within about 100 feet on the ground, 
— is the accuracy required on the standard military map at this 
scale, 

I would say that this particular map, while I am not sure of the 
facts in regard to it, is several times more inaccurate than that. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is it better than no map at all? 

Mr. Anprece. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not want to take a facetious approach to this thing, 
but I do want us to be practical about the matter. 

Is that a useless map from the standpoint of military operations? 

Mr. Anprece. No, sir; we have placed the American military grid 


on it and have furnished it to the troops, and it will be used in the . 


event they have to use it until such time as it can be replaced. It is 
better than no map. It is a dangerous map, in that somebody might 
get into trouble in using it. 

Mr. Sixes. In what way? 

Mr. ANpreca. If the user thought he were at one point on the ground 
as a result of using this map, and it turned out that he was somewhere 
else he could be in difficulty. 

Mr. Stxes. You would not be that far off, would you? 

Colonel Masters. Could I answer that question ? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

Colonel Masrers. In artillery fire control, a great deal of our fire 
is unobserved. A point is taken from the map, and the guns are 
plotted on the map for survey. You can survey them in, utilizing our 
maps, and fire is actually placed upon that point without reference to 
an observer. 

We are habitually firing over our own friendly elements. The lo- 
cation of those friendly elements is also plotted on the map, and if the 
map is in error, then artillery fire or supporting fire may hit your own 
troops. As to how close we fire to our own troops, it is within 100 
yards. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, that could depend on inaccurate calculations 
by the gunners, also. Under present conditions are there many oc- 
casions where you have unobserved fire? 

Colonel Masrers. There are many cases, sir, and there are many 
cases where it is the only fire that you can utilize at that time. 


FOREIGN MAPPING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. In the case of our program with Spain, and I presume 
in the program which we have for the year 1954 or 1955, we are work- 
ing with them, and what percentage of the cost are they bearing? 

Mr. Anprece. The basic control on which this map is based repre- 
sents a considerable investment. If we had to go in and do the 
basic control over again, it probably would cost as much as one-third 
of the total cost of the map. 

A country may provide entry for aerial photography work. There 
is a possibility that they will have sufficient capacity to field check 
the map in order to add the correct place names and road classification 
information. I would not be able to say how much of the cost of this 
new mapping represents their investment, but, offhand it might run 
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as much as 40 percent or 50 percent. The fact that a map is available 
provides us a considerable saving, and is of considerable assistance 
to us. 

GEODETIC NETWORKS 


Colonel Miuter. As far as the geodetic networks are concerned, the 
longer ranges of weapons now being developed make it essential that 
the large land masses be interconnected and that the multitude of 
geodetic networks existing within a land mass be adjusted to one 
homogeneous system. 

If this were not done, and the coordinates of the targets and launch- 
ing sites remained in terms of different datums or origins, consid- 
erable errors would occur in azimuth and range with the result that 
the missiles or projectiles would miss their targets. A major part of 
the basic geodetic adjustment for Europe has now been completed, 
and the map stocks being established for European forces are based 
on the uniform datum. 

However, a great deal of work for the adjustment of the large land 
masses still remains to be accomplished. 

You will note that this budget contains the sum of $3,556,750 in the 
Technical Service portion thereof for intelligence. Since the sub- 
project is entitled “Military Surveys and Maps,” I would like to say 
a word or two about what this money is for. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEY PROGRAM 


The Chief of Engineers contributes heavily to the national intelli- 
gence survey program, known as NIS. In addition to the collection 
and maintenance by Army Map Service of data in the various fields 
of engineer intelligence interest, various other field agencies, also 
under the control of the Chief of Engineers, produce port and beach 
studies, and terrain analysis of certain areas of the world for the NIS 
program, periodically, as requested by G-2, and for our own 
requirements. 

TERRAIN RELIEF MODELS 


The $1,140,500 included for terrain relief models is primarily for 
the production of plastic relief maps similar to those which were pro- 
duced for use in Korea. Far East Command stated that the plastic 
relief maps were absolutely essential to military operations in Korea. 
They were used operationally by units of all services. Other com- 
mands have indicated firm requirements for these for planning and 
operations use. Improvements in production methods have brought 
the per copy cost down to less than 1 1/1,000 of that for old style hand 
painted terrain models. Of considerable importance to all three 
services is the development of a new operational graphic. This is an 
oblique photograph of the terrain model taken by a specially designed 
camera using a large mirror optical system to obtain orthographic 
or parallel perspective. By selection of the proper oblique camera 
position, ground, sea, or any level approach can be simulated. All 
reference points lying directly in the normal approach path from any 
point on the edge of the model will be seen in proper perspective. 
This is a sample of this type of photograph. 

Mr. Forp. This is an actual photograph taken from the air? 

Colonel Miter. No, sir; of a model which has been prepared. 
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Mr. Andregg, will you explain the particular significance of the 
ortho-oblique photograph. 

Mr. AnprecG. In a normal oblique photograph taken with a normal 
camera you get convergence in the distance. If you approach from 
the right you would not have a reference point from which you could 
check relative positions. 

In the bottom photograph, made in the new manner, by lining up 
particular geographic features within the photograph you can get a 
line of orientation which will carry you directly into a target within 
the area. 

Colonel Mriter. Maps and intelligence data can have influence in 
military planning and operations far beyond their cost. Because of 
the long lead time required for mapping, military operations are 
usually carried on for a considerable time on the maps available at the 
beginning of the operation. If we don’t collect our basic mapping 
data and produce military maps in peacetime we won’t have them 
when they re needed. Let me emphasize again that maps and intelli- 
gence material cannot be considered to be in the same category as 
items of military supply since maps and intelligence are only valuable 
for operations in the area to which they pertain. As the range and 
cost of weapons increase, the importance of placing them on target 
the first time also increases. This of course cannot be done without 
sound maps and a unified high order geodetic control. The estimate 
for fiscal year 1955 is aimed at providing these essentials in accordance 
with General Staff priorities and subject to budgetary limitations. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, there has been a $9 million decrease in the appro- 
priation comparing fiscal 1954 to fiscal 1955, and I notice that the 
average number of all employees is reduced only 54. How do you 
account for the decrease in dollars? 

Colonel Mutter. Decrease has been made in contract operations. 

Mr. Forp. How do you handle your contract operations? 

Colonel Mitier. The Army Map Service is the authorized con- 
tracting agency, and they contract for the separate item of aerial 
photography or they may contract in a specific case for an end product, 
that is, a finished map, with a commercial mapping agency. 

Mr. Foro. Would you go out and buy the services of the various 
commercial establishments to provide you with the data which you 
use in your own shop ? 

Colonel Mruuer. Phat is the one way in which it is handled. The 
other is to buy the end product. In our current budget there is still 
$7 million for commercial contracting. 


CITY PLAN COMPILATION 


Mr. Forp. On page 217 of the justifications there is the item “City 
plan compilation.” What do you mean by that? 
Colonel Miter. We have a program for producing cit. 


plans. I 


y 
believe we have a sample of that particular type of plan. Those are 
plans of cities which have a variety of uses, both from the viewpoint 
of attacking a city itself or for defending it, installing antiaircraft de- 
fenses, and so on. 
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I am sorry, but we don’t have the city plan with us, Mr. Chairman. 
They are large-scale maps of cities. 

Mr. Forp. When a city goes into its own city planning program, 
don’t they actually provide for their own information plans in detail, 
maps in detail of what their city encompasses? 

Colonel Miter. Yes, sir; but they are not usually designed well for 
military uses. They are primarily those which show utilities, roads, 
and possibly other things for tax purposes and other uses, whereas 
this compilation takes all that basic information and produces a map 
which we can turn over to the military without its being all cluttered 


up. 
<8 Forp. When you come in tomorrow could you bring in one of 
those maps for us? 

Colonel Mitter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What cities are contemplated in this program you have 
set forth here? 

Colonel Masters. This is a program we are going very slowly on. 
At the present time we have actually made a pilot sheet of the city of 
San Francisco, and we have made one other planning sheet of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

That is merely a style sheet. We have had it around to the staff 
agencies and the various interested Army agencies for comment to 
determine whether or not this will meet Army requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

What we are attempting to do is to standardize on the city plans 
to get the best military vehicle of this particular scale that we possibly 
can. 

Mr. Forno. Is there any significance, on or off the record, why you 
selected San Francisco and Louisville? 

Colonel Masters. There was no particular significance, sir, as such. 
They were cities where we had good source material. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 3, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will continue with the consideration of project 2101, “Military 
surveys and maps.” 

When the committee adjourned yesterday a question was raised 
about city plan compilations. 

It is my understanding that this morning certain material has been 
brought to the committee for the committee’s information on this par- 
ticular point. 

a you like to proceed with some further explanation of that 
point 


MILITARY CITY PLAN OF SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


Colonel Masters. We have brought to the committee a copy of the 
military city plan for South San Francisco. 

As stated to the committee yesterday, the city plan program in the 
United States has not progressed very far. We are attempting to get 
standardization and are attempting to get a sheet that meets military 
requirements. There may be further changes in this sheet prior to 
adoption. 
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Mr. Forp. How does a map like this differ from that which the city 
of San Francisco provides? 

Colonel Masrers. Specifically, for San Francisco I do not have 
that information with me, but I can speak generally as to how the in- 
formation differs from city plans produced by cities and what we 
are attempting to get with a military city plan. We are trying to get 
a plan which meets military requirements. 

The first considerations are the miiltary aspects of the city plan, 
one of which is the military grid. You will notice the square boxes 
that are formed by the military grid. This ties this particular scale 
map into all other scales of military maps, allowing reference from 
this map to other military maps. We are attempting to portray on 
this sheet information of military value in a fairly exact manner. 
This is sometimes not done—in fact, in a great many cases it is not 
done—by plans made by the cities themselves. 

I would like to give the committee at this point our contemplated 
uses of both the domestic sheets and foreign sheets, and, with your per- 
mission, as this is classified information, I would like to go off the 
record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Masrers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPRODUCTION OF MILITARY GEOLOGY STUDIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 218 of the justifications there is an item of 
$15,000 for reproduction of military geology studies. 

What does that item cover, Colonel Masters? 

Mr. Marrnews. If I may answer that, that is for reproduction of 
the intelligence studies which are produced by our Military Geology 
Branch in the United States Geological Survey. 

Mr. Forp. What does that mean to a layman? 

Mr. Marruews. The Military Geology Branch is one of our Corps 
of Engineers intelligence units. Its general sphere of activity is the 
intelligence of foreign areas pertaining to terrain, construction mate- 
rials, water supply, traflicability, and so forth. All of this enters into 
the general picture of intelligence required by the Corps of Engineers, 
and also our contributions to the intelligence studies required by 
higher echelons. 

Mr. Forp. If you desire, you can furnish this information off the 
record, but I still do not quite get the true picture. 

Mr. Matruews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT FOR MILITARY GEOLOGY STUDIES BY THE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Forp. What is included in item No. 3 on page 219 labeled “Con- 
tract for military geology studies by the United States Geological 
Survey” in the amount of $998,000? 

Mr. Marrnews. Those are the same studies, sir. That is the amount 
that we transferred to the United States Geological Survey for con- 
ducting this work for us. 
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The first item covered the cost of reproduction after they have com- 
pleted these studies. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we are planning to spend $1,013,000 for 
that purpose ? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We will spend that amount, overall, in fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir. 

The second item that you read is the actual amount of transfer to 
the United States Geological Survey. 


GEODETIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 220 of the justifications, items 2, 3, and 4 
indicate a sizable increase over the previous fiscal years. What is the 
significance of that ? 

Colonel Masters. I would like to ask Mr. Andregg, of the Army 
Map Service, to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Anprece. The increase in item No. 2 results from getting ma- 
terial to a point where we begin to produce the cards. The earlier 
phases involved the collection of material. It is a program which we 
have allowed to lag while we pushed the accumulation and processing 
of data for areas such as Western Europe, Korea, and China. 

The increase in item 3 is partially from increased activity by the 
Air Force and Navy in such programs as the air objective folders. 

Item 4, production of foreign area trig lists, is the cost for addi- 
tional printing and binding to get through the publication stage our 
trig lists that have been in preparation for Western Europe and the 
Far East during the last several years. The printing and binding 
represents a considerable portion of that amount—about $400,000, as 
I recall. 

Mr. Forp. What. is the cause of the decrease in item No. 1, which 
is investigation and computation for adjustment of geodetic control 
to worldwide datum / 

Mr. Anprece. That is caused by the completion in fiscal year 1954 
and prior years of certain large blocks of work in Europe, particularly 
in Western Europe. 

Except for maintenance of Western Europe, we are now able to shift 
back to getting geodetic coverage for some of the other priority areas 
in better shape. Actually, in the United States and other areas we 
have done very little beyond the accumulation of basic artillery fire- 
control data, and most of the production of our master control cards 
remains to be done. This item also bears a certain share of our overall 
reduction in the activity. 


ATR FORCE RESPONSIBILITY FOR AERIAL MAPPING PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mr. Forp. Is the Air Force reimbursed for the aerial mapping serv- 
ice that they render to the program ¢ 

Colonel No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is their contribution ? 

Colonel Mriiuer. Yes, sir. The Air Force is responsible for fur- 
nishing aerial mapping photography to the Army. 

Mr. Forp. To what extent, then, do you rely on the Air Force for 
the provision of this service? 
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Colonel Masters. Sir, we ask the Air Force to provide us photog- 
raphy to cover all of our needs. As far as relying upon them to com- 
plete it, we have found in the past, and up to practically the present 
date, that they have returned our requests and said they have been 
unable to complete the photography due to lack of capability. 

‘. They do, however, have additional capability which is coming into 
eing. 

We .—* that the Air Force will give us more mapping photog- 

n 


pin & fact, we are processing projects which the new Air Force 
capability can handle. This will result in mapping photography 


being furnished to us. 

Mr. Forp. If the Air Force does not have the capability, or did not 
have such capability, are there other means that would have such 
capability ? 

Colonel Masters. The other means are in the Department of the 
Navy. They have some photographic capability and they are assist- 
ing us in our program. 

Other than that, you will find items in the budget for contracting. 
We do contract for photography with a number of civilian firms. 

Mr. Forp. You say the Air Force has a lack of capability. Do you 
mean technically, or personnelwise, or what do you mean in that 
regard ? 

Colonel Masters. Up until this last fall the Air Force capability 
that was in existence was utilized primarily on Air Force projects 
which were of higher priority in defense planning. 

However, this last fall there was created a mapping and charting 
squadron in the Department of the Air Force, and they are in the 
process now of taking on projects for mapping. 

Mr. Forp. And they will do it under your control and jurisdiction? 

Colonel Masters. They do it at our request. We furnish the specifi- 
cations for the project. There is a coordination between the two De- 
partments as to which area is actually covered, because there are 
requirements for the Air Force and requirements for the Army which 
have to be met. 

Mr. Forp. Do they perform work for themselves over and above the 
operation which you have in mind? 

Colonel Masters. They do work for themselves. They have a 
charting program, and they also have a targeting program for which 
they produce graphics. 

There is coordination, and whenever it is possible, we use the same 
materials for both. 

The Air Force maintains the aerial photography files. They are 
responsible for that to the Department of Defense. We draw on the 
material whenever it is available. 


PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS SPENT ON MAPPING ACTIVITIES IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record, if it is not classified, the 
percentage of funds that have been spent since you embarked upon 
this $700 million program, indicating the portion spent for mapping 
in the United States? 

Colonel Masters. We will have to work it up, sir, but we can fur- 
nish that information, and we shall be happy to bring it to the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Forp. It would be fine if you could, and perhaps include it 
along with one of those charts, which we mentioned yesterday, the 
one where you were going to lay out each year the program which has 
been in existence. 

If you could show actually the percentage allocated to the United 
States, I think it would be helpful. 

Colonel Masters. I am not quite clear on the portion of the ques- 
tion, sir, which related to yesterday’s query. 

As I understood the question, you wanted the obligation rate for 
each year since we started the program; is that right? 

Mr. Forv. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 319.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Masters. 

Colonel Masrers. Thank you, sir. 


Miuirary 


Mr. Forp. The next project is project 2111, “Military attachés.” 

General McClure, will you please proceed with the presentation on 
this project ? 

General McCuure. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Gretser will make the presentation. 

Colonel Grerser. The next project under program 2100 is project 
2111, entitled “Military attachés.” 

Within this program is an appropriation limitation which covers 
extraordinary or contingency expenses in the Army attaché system. 

We propose to discuss the project exclusive of the limitation separate 
from the limitation itself, since treating it in that manner gives us a 
much clearer picture. 

Project 2111, exclusive of the limitation, provides funds for the op- 
eration of Army attaché stations in 62 foreign countries, 3 less than 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1954. 

I might insert here, although it is not in my prepared statement, that 
that figures has now been reduced to 61 foreign countries. We inacti- 
vated another station on the 15th of February. 

Operating costs include pay and allowances of United States and 
alien civilian employees, travel, communications, rental, and similar 
expenses. 

‘or fiscal year 1955 we are requesting $1,850,000, a net reduction of 
$49,000 from fiscal year 1954. 

The principal decreases are in personal and contractual services. 
The principal increases are in lease costs and communications, 

It is requested that my following remarks be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Gretrser. That concludes my statement with respect to this 
project, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that, perhaps, this should be off the record, but 
could you give us a few more details as to how this reduction of some 
$200,000 was accomplished ? 

Colonel Grerser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Forp. Even though you have made a very desirable reduction 
comparing fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1954, the figure for fiscal 1955 
is still about $80,000 more than what was actually expended in fiscal 
1953. 

How does that come about ? 

Colonel Gretser. Well, that is correct, sir. 

In the first place, we budget on the amount of the total authoriza- 
tion. 

For instance, if we tell an attaché that his maintenance authoriza- 
tion is $200 a month, we budget for that. However, they never hit 
that right on the nose. Obviously, the expenditures that they place 
against that authorization, which acts as a ceiling, always wind up 
less. So, your actual expenditures will always come out less than 
the budgeted amount, and we do not know of any way of overcoming 
that. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Would you insert for the record the amount of your 
obligations in this project as of December 31, 1953? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The obligations as of December 1, 1954, for project 2111, “Military attachés” 
is $1,088,611. 


STATIONS CLOSED 


Mr. Forp. Would you, Colonel Gretser, give us the names of the 
three stations closed and also the fourth one which you mentioned ? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir. 

We have closed Haiti and Paraguay, Panama, and the fourth one 
that we just closed in February is Libya. 

General McC.ure. Of course, the essentiality of these stations is 
reviewed continuously, and we are faced with this problem at times; 
that is, the fact that the State Department wants us to maintain 
attachés in some places where we would just as soon have them elim- 
inated, but they feel that it is a good thing for the United States 
Ambassador and for his Embassy to have an attaché there, and at 
times we have pressure put upon us to maintain places which we 
would not normally do. 

Mr. Mitier. That is, where there are other factors that they deem 
important, independent from security information ? 

eneral McCiure. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Has the Air Force, or has the Navy continued to main- 
tain attachés at any one of these four places? 

General McCuure. I am not sure about that, but it may be that 
they do. 

Colonel Grerser. I can get that information. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply it for the record ? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir; I shall do that. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The Air Force has an attaché in Libya. The Navy has no attaché in Libya, 
and neither the Navy nor the Air Force has an attaché in Panama, Haiti, or 
Paraguay. 

Mr. Forp. According to the figures on page 251 of the justifications, 
even though you have discontinued attachés at four stations, there 
does not seem to be a comparable reduction in the proposed expendi- 
ture for fiscal year 1955. There is a reduction of $19,000. 

It would appear that with the discontinuance of four stations in 
fiscal year 1955 that there should be a greater reduction in these 
figures. 

Colonel Gretser. So far as the overall figure is concerned—the bot- 
tom line figure—in the first place, you will notice that the personal 
service figure has been reduced considerably because the inactivations 
reflect directly on 01 expense. 

Now, in regard to the stations that we closed, so far as the expense 
is concerned, other than for the hire of employees, they were what we 
consider low-cost stations. 

For instance, they do not have the outside expenditures—the ex- 
penditures for other than personal services—which some of the other 
Jarger stations might have. 

Mr. Mitter. These figures, also, do not include cost of the pay of 
military personnel on the station ? 

Colonel Grersrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. So the fact that you might take two or three military 
people away does not affect that figure; is that right ¢ 

General McCuvure. That is correct. 

Colonel GretsEr. For instance, in Panama, you cannot perform 
much travel, and so you do not have a big travel expense item. 

I would also like to point out in making a comparison between fiscal 
years 1953 and 1955, that both in 1954 and 1955, the permanent change 
of station costs of civilian employees are now charged against the 
attaché project, as they are against other projects in the Army budget, 
instead of against an overall program which it used to be charged 
to, and that accounts for some of the difference between—in fact, it is 
a good part of the difference, between 1953 and 1955. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. The figures indicate on page 252 of the justifications that 
you have done a pretty good job in reducing the number of military 
personnel assigned to this type of work. 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir; and they are even lower than they show 
here. At the time we prepared this budget, we made the best forecast 
we could, and actually we are beyond the figures that are shown here. 
We are reduced even further. 

Mr. Mutter. What is your latest figure ? 

General McCtiure. They are conducting a general review of the en- 
tire attaché system in the Army, Navy, and Air Force in General 
Erskine’s office in the Department of Defense at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the figure, Colonel Gretser, as to the total 
military personnel assigned to attaché duty at these various stations ? 

Colonel GretsEr. We had 345 military personnel at stations on 
February 15, 1954. 
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Mr. Forp. How many civilians did you have? 

Do you have that figure? 

Colonel Grersrr. These figures are as of the 15th of February 1954, 
and we had 308. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect to maintain those levels both for military 
and civilian personnel in fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. We are actually under authorized 
strength, and we often will be under authorized strength a little, be- 
cause we have certain people in transit, but our authorized military 
strength for fiscal year 1955 will probably come down from this figure 
we: in the justification, and the civilian personnel will come down 
also, 

Actually, our present civilian personnel strength is a little more 
than it should be, because it has taken time to uproot the people and 
get them out, but we hope to have them out by the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Forp. I am a little bit confused, Colonel, by what you say your 
authorized strength is. 

According to the justifications for fiscal year 1955, military strength 
will be 343. 

Does that conform to the figures which you have? 

Colonel Grerser. You were speaking of civilian employees? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir; I am speaking of the military, and the figure is 
contained on the top line on page 252 of the justifications. 

Colonel Grerser. We expect it to be at beat 333 by the beginning 
of 1955. Some of the positions are still in the process of being re- 
viewed, but we have eight officer spaces and two enlisted spaces which 
we hope to pull out by the beginning of fiscal year 1955, and if we pull 
them out, it will come down to a minimum of 333. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure which you expect under your revised 
estimates for civilians? 

The figure given here is 337. 

Colonel Gretser. We expect to pull that down to about 295. 

Mr. Forp. Does that iaelieahe that there has been a subsequent revi- 
sion in the dollar amount for the overall project 2111 ? 

I, of course, realize that the pay of the military personnel is not 
included in the amount of $813,000, but I would assume that the pay of 
the civilians would be included in that figure. 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir; that is true. The pay of our civilians is 
in this personal services figure that we have here, and it is pretty hard 
to project it. It is determined by such factors as when the man is 
discharged, and how much terminal leave pay he receives, and the time 
it takes him to come home—of course, his pay goes on during that 
time—and the cost of getting him home, and so on. 

We feel that this figure which we have asked for in personal services 
will hit it pretty closely. There is a possibility, of course, that it 
might require less. We do not intend to increase our strength. 

Mr. Forp. When I compare the figure of 337 as given here to the 
figure of 295 which you have mentioned as a minimum figure, that is 
a reduction of 42 below the figure of 337, which is a 10 percent 
reduction. 

Does that mean that we could reduce the pereonal service figure of 
$813,000 by 10 percent, and do it legitimately 
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Colonel Grersrr. That figure of $813,000 is based on the average 
employment. Of course, that is man-years on the job, and we feel 
that our figure for man-years on the job will be about right. 

There is another thing to consider here, and that is that the greatest 
reduction is in alien employees rather than the United States em- 
ployees. Their salary rates are much lower. 


QUARTERS AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. How are your quarters handled for your civilian and 
military personnel on attaché duty ? 

Colonel Grerser. It varies from station to station, sir, according to 
the conditions. At some stations the entire embassy community is in 
one compound, either in a State Department-owned building, or a 
State Department long-term leased building. At other places a part 
of them will be in the State Department buildings, and part of them 
will be on their own, and will go out and rent private quarters. 

However, as I say, the pattern varies from station to station. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, if the Government provides the quarters, 
there is no quarters allowance? 

Colonel Grerser. That is correct, sir. All quarters allowances are 
forfeited if they occupy Government quarters. 

Mr. Forp. However, if the individual, either military or civilian, 
goes out and rents quarters, what is the situation ? 

Colonel Grerser. They then get their quarters allowances. 

In the case of the military personnel, that would be their basic 
allowance for quarters as provided in the Military Pay Act, and the 
quarters portion of the station per diem, which is prescribed in the 
joint travel regulation. 

In the case of civilians, there are quarters allowances under the 
civilian personnel regulation which they would receive. 


PROPOSED REIMBURSEMENTS TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Mirter. If your personnel are supplied quarters by the use of 
State Department buildings, do you Pes on the State Department 
for the quarters and allowances 

Colonel Gretser. In some cases, sir. Ifthe State Department leases 
the building, and I believe the legal limit is for less than 10 years, we 
then reimburse them for the proportionate lease cost. 

If the State Department owns the building, it is contrary to law 
to reimburse them. I believe that is contained in the Foreign Build- 
ings Act, and I believe buildings leased for more than a 10-year 
period fall into the same classification as the owned buildings. 

General McCuure. I would like to say this in regard to reimburse- 
ment to the State Department. 

The State Department is now attempting to have the Department 
of Defense departments reimburse them for services rendered at 
attaché posts. That covers various and sundry kinds of services, and I 
believe when they originally put in effect the reimbursement, they 
even included the marine guards, but they are attempting, and we are 
doing some resisting on our part, on reimbursing the State Depart- 
ment for a long list of services that they have indicated. 

Frankly, we furnish the State Department some services, too, that 
are not reimbursed. I do not know how it is going to come out, but I 
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believe our share, if I am not mistaken, at the present time is sup- 
posed to be $160,000 throughout. 

Mr. Forp. Is that reflected in here? 

General McCioure. That is not reflected in these figures, or in this 
budget. That was $160,000 exclusive of personal services. 

Mr. Mitier. For instance, in some of these cases where you maintain 
an attaché not for your benefit, but for the benefit of the State De- 
partment, would that make any difference in a situation of this kind? 

Colonel Grerser. No, sir. 


COMMUNICATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. With the reduction in stations and the reduction in per- 
sonnel, how do you account for the fact that your communication 
costs are increasing in fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Grerser. There are 13 stations, sir, where they are switch- 
ing over, on July 1, 1954, at the beginning of the next fiscal year, to 
the APO, where there happens to be the Army Post Office located 
in the area, which means that we will have to buy our stamps for 
communication purposes instead of using the State Department pouch 
for the processing of our mail, and that is increasing the impact 
here. 

Presumably, there will be a reduced impact on the State Depart- 
ment pouch system. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that your communications cannot go on 
penalty envelopes? 

Colonel Gretser. Well, so many of our communications have to 
be registered, because they are classified, and we have to pay the 
registry. The penalty does not cover registry costs. 

Mr. Santas You deal primarily with registered postage ? 

Colonel Grerser. That is right, and also parcel post, which does 
not come under the penalty privilege. 

Mr. Forp. I was thinking not so much of dollars, as to the number 
of messages when-I asked the question: With less personnel and less 
stations, you are expecting to generate more messages ? 

Colonel Grerser. Well, actually, the stations which we closed are 
not the stations with the heaviest origination of messages. The fact 
is, if they had been, we probably would not have closed them. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RENTS AND UTILITIES SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 255 of the justifications that there is 
a $34,000 increase in your rents and utilities services, 

What is the justification for that? 

Colonel Grerser. We have had an increasing tendency to use Gov- 
ernment leases for private quarters overseas, instead of putting the 
individual on his own. 

The reason for that is that there seems to be an increasing trend 
among foreign landlords to ask for rents 6 months or a year in 
advance, and we cannot ask an Army officer who goes out there to 
put out that much money for advanced rent. Therefore, the only 
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solution is to go out and put his quarters on Government lease, since 
we do have the capital to pay the rent that far in advance. 

In doing that, we have a policy that the amount of rent that we 
will pay, and the estimated utilities, will not exceed the amount of 
the attaché’s basic quarters allowance, plus the amount of his station 
quarters per diem plus a part of his maintenance authorization for 
quarters. 

When we execute the lease, there actually is no net expense to the 
Government under that policy. The fact is that in most cases we 
save money because when we lease a year in advance, we usually get 
an advantage. 

There are 1 or 2 stations where the exchange rates, and so on, are 
so out of kilter that the lease cost is a little over the amount of the 
quarters allowances. That is true only in 1 or 2 isolated areas and 
we studied the situation very closely before we deviated from the 
policy. 

MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. With the 20-percent decrease in the number of vehicles 
since 1953, why should the maintenance cost remain about the same? 

General McCuure. The vehicles are getting older. 

Colonel Grerser. The vehicles get older, and they are used more 
intensively. 

For example, if a station has 5 vehicles, and you take 2 away from 
them, they use the 3 which are left that much more. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any information as to the age of the 
vehicles? 

Colonel Grerser. I can get that for you, sir. I have a breakdown 
here of vehicles, by type, but I do not have them by model and year. 
We do have that information on file, however, and I can get that for 
you if you desire. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful. 

I do not believe it is necessary, however, to list each of the 295 
vehicles, and when they were purchased, but can you show, by broad 
category, the year when they were purchased ? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. Do you want the total figure for the 
attaché service, or do you want it by station ? 

Mr. Forp. The total figure. 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The following vehicles, indicating year of model, are currently maintained 
at Army attaché stations: 


| 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Total 


6 31 19 92 2 150 


Trucks 1950-53: 


Truck, World War II (rebuilt models 1945 or earlier): 
% ton... 
1% ton... 
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In connection with vehicle maintenance and repair, it is appropriate to mention 
in most foreign countries the condition of the roads is such that vehicles are 
subject to much greater wear than in the United States. In some countries 
climatic conditions contribute to their more rapid deterioration, 


LENGTH OF TOUR OF DUTY 


Mr. Sexes. For what period of time are attachés assigned to a duty 
Station ¢ 

General McCuure. It depends somewhat on the country, of course. 
In the Iron Curtain countires, the normal tour of duty is 2 years. In 
other countries, it is normally 3 years. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there a requirement that the person assigned be fa- 
miliar with the language of the country where he is to be stationed ‘ 

General McCuure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In all cases 

General McCuure. Yes, sir; in all cases, and we send a prospective 
or attaché designee to the Army Language School, if necessary, and 
which it generally is. 

Mr. Srees. I think that isa propercourse. After a man has become 
familiar with a country and the language, does he remain in attaché 
work, or is he then assigned to other work? 

General McCuioure. It is our concept that the proper assignment and 
the method in which we attempt to see that it is done, is that an indi- 
vidual who is in the attaché system, spends his next tour of duty, if 
possible, with troops. Then, his subsequent tour of duty following 
the troop assignment, should be with an intelligence activity of some 
sort. 

Mr. Srxes. It would appear that for the most effective work as a 
military attaché, a man would need to make a career of it, and not be 
exposed to it for a brief period of 2 or 3 years after long and costly 
preparation, and then leave it for other work. 

It would seem that he would be more effective if he were to continue 
in attaché and allied work. 

General McCiure. We have had some professional attachés and we 
do not think that they are nearly so effective as those who are currently 
abreast and have had recent troop assignments with the Army. I do 
not think there is any question that the professional attachés which 
we did have in the Army originally, were there mainly because they 
were the individuals who had outside sources of income, and could be 
assigned to attaché duty. 

We think it much better that an Army officer have rotation in his 
assignment. It is best for him and best for the country. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH ATTACHE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the practice in other countries, such as France 
and Britain, for instance? 

General McCuure. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you ascertain that, and advise this committee? 

General McCuure. I will do my best; yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The British and French attaché systems appear to be similar to our own with 
respect to rotation of attaché personnel between attaché duty and other 
military assignments. Also, as in the case of the United States Army attaché 
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system, certain individuals return to attaché assignment from time to time. 
Neither Britain nor France appear to have a system of professional attachés 
although a few individuals might be termed semiprofessional by reason of re- 
curring tours of attaché duty. 

Mr. Stxrs. Do I gather from your answer to my question about the 
method in which our allies handle their military attaché problem that 
we have not attempted to gain the benefit of their experiences in this 
field ? 

In other words, have you made any study of the military attaché 
system of other free nations? 

General McCune. I am not prepared to answer that positively, 
but we have had, ourselves, a considerable experience of our own In 
the attaché system. We have made quite a review of our selection 
as well as the qualifications that are required for our attachés. 

Mr. Srxes. In view of the fact, and I think it is an obvious fact, 
that we have depended very largely until recent years on other 
nations for a considerable part of our military intelligence, it occurs 
to me that from their more thorough experience, extending over many 
years, we could gain considerable from a study of their methods. 
am interested in knowing whether we have made an attempt to do so. 

General McCuvre. I will look that up, sir. 

(The following was subsequently furnished for the record :) 

We have good knowledge of the organization and practices of the attaché 


system of Britain and France, as well as other important countries. Further 
testimony on this point should be off the record. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MILITARY ATTACHE 


Mr. Stxes. What are the required qualifications for a man who 
seeks to become a military attaché ? 

General McCuure. In general they are these: They vary to some 
extent for the various countries, but to be an attaché in a country we 
feel the man must be a college graduate. We feel he must be a grad- 
uate of one of our senior service schools, such as the National War 
College, the Army War College, the Armed Forces Staff College, 
schools of that nature. 

We feel, of course, he must be able to speak the language and 
understand the language. 

We look into his general military career, his general efficiency 
record, and attempt to pick those who are only above or in the upper 
third or at least in the upper half. 


METHOD OF ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Do men volunteer for these assignments ? 

General McCuiure. They do. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you select from among the volunteers? 

General McCuiure. Yes; and they are carefully screened. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the number of those who volunteer in excess of the 
number you need ¢ 

General McCuiure. Yes, sir. It is not a great surplus but we do 
have in few instances. There are a few exceptions to that for certain 
particular posts. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have enough volunteers for the posts that are 
less desirable or might even be considered undesirable / 
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General McCuiure. Of course we don’t have the same proportion, 
and occasionally we find it necessary to send an individual we have. 
selected for one place to another. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, there are posts where you do not have 
volunteers and you have to assign men? 

General McCuure. Yes, sir. Occasionally that happens. That is 
what I was trying to say. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Sr«es. If it is necessary to send a man to a language school, in 
the average case how long does his schooling continue at the language 
school ? 

General McCiure. Generally around 9 months, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. And then he is sent to a post for 2 years or perhaps 3 
years if it is a more desirable post. Is that the only return you get 
for his 9 months of training ? 

General McCiure. No, sir. We not only send him to the language 
school but we send him to a course at what we call the strategic 
intelligence school located here in the Main Navy Building. 

Mr. Sixes. For how long? 

General McCuure. He is there for 5 months, including processing 
time and orientation in G-2. 

Mr. Sikes. Five months? 

General McCuure. Yes. Then he goes out to his station. 

Mr. Sixes. Is all of that in preparation for his work as an attaché? 

General McCrure. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. If he is assigned to a post for only 2 years you have had 
to train him for quite some time for only 2 years of service. 

General McCuiure. In order to have a man capable of speaking 
some of these languages it is unavoidable. 

Mr. Sixes. I realize that. I certainly don’t think you should send 
out a man who doesn’t speak the language. That should be a number 
one requirement. 

My question is that in attempting to avoid what you call a profes- 
sional attaché system, you are paying proportionately higher cost for 
the training that a man needs for a comparatively short tour of duty 
on an assignment. 

General McCuiure. That is possibly correct. 

Mr. SrKes. Can’t you reassign men to military attaché work for 
more than one tour of duty without having the disadvantages of a 
professional military attaché system ? 

General McCuiure. That is what we are attempting to do. In other 
words, we are attempting right at this time to introduce into the 
attaché system more officers in the grade of captain so that they will 
eventually be able to be the attaché in a subsequent tour of duty. We 
expect them and we want them to repeat on the attaché assignments 
in their Army career. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it necessary that a man be a member of the Regular 
Army in order to qualify as an attaché? 

General McCuure. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about enlisted men? You use them at attachés; do 
you not? 

General McCuure. Yes. 
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Mr. Sixes. And is the qualification for service the same / 

Gener al McCuvure. Of course with obvious modifications. 

Mr. Sikes. Do they have the same language requirements ¢ 

General McCuiore. They are not sent to the Army Language School. 
We attempt to get those who have some language qualification. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you able to get as many as you need / 

General McCiure. Yes, sir. “We have no serious shortage. 

Mr. Sikes. What security screening is given to military attachés ¢ 

General McCuiure. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


NUMBER OF CABLES AND MESSAGES 


Mr. Sikes. I believe you stated you will have to send more cables 
this year, although the number of personnel is being reduced. What 
are the criteria for determining when a cable is to be sent and when 
a message can be sent by other slower and less costly means ¢ 

General McCuiure. I am not sure that we did state that more cables 
were going to be sent this year. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Grerser. We carry on a constant campaign to cut down 
the number of cables being used both ways. Every cable that goes out 
of G-2 must have a statement in the memorandum for record, as to 
why electrical transmission is necessary. 

Mr. Sikes. You do not authorize the sending of cables unrelated to 
essential and urgent military business? 

Colonel Grerser. No, sir. Very often an attaché uses cables on rou- 
tine things where we feel a letter would be better. In sending back 
the reply, we use letter and ask them not to use cables when a letter 
is enough. 

Mr. Srxzs. I know that for a long time you have tried to limit un- 
necessary use of expensive methods of transmitting messages, but 
what is the explanation for the fact there is in this budget an Increase 
in the number of cables and messages at a time when theoretically, at 
least, there is less world tension, 

General McCune. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Next is project 2121, “Extraordinary military expenses.” 
At this point page 266 will be inserted in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Activity: 2100 EVALUATION SYsTEM 


Project or subproject 2121—Hrtraordinary military expenses 


Total for project or subproject: 
8, 600, 000 


1 Excludes $667,604 for costs transferred to “Maintenance and operations, Army” (lim- 
itation. 0.016), project 1724 in fiscal year 1954 and project 2111 im fiscal year 1955. 
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Colonel Gretser. Next project is entitled “Extraordinary Military 


Expenses.” In fiscal year 1955 we are requesting $3 million, a reduc- 
tion of $600,000 from the fiscal year 1954. May my following remarks 
be off the record ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What are the obligations for this project as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953? 

General $1,051,355. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any reason why that rate of obligation should 
be less in the first 6 months than it will be over the full 12-month 
period ¢ 

General Honnen. This is an area which does not lend itself to a 
uniform obligation rate. When opportunity comes along they move 
in - it and thus spend their money when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forpv. General McClure, are you satisfied with the proposed 
program which you are submitting for this field ? 

General McCuiure. Yes, sir. We feel this will permit us to accom- 
plish the intelligence requirement for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you speaking of project 2121? 

Mr. Forp. Specifically, yes. 


Crassirrep ACTIVITY 


Mr. Forp. Next project is 2131, a classified activity. All discussion 
on this should be entirely off the record. 

General McCrure. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Grerser. I should like to introduce Col. Roy O. Irvin, 
office of the comptroller of the activity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 2132, “Centralized operations.” 

Colonel Grersrer. This project covers three field activities operating 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
Department of the Army. These are, one, the Counterintelligence 
Corps Center located at Fort Holabird, Md., which procures, trains, 
and a counterintelligence personnel, develops doctrine and tech- 
niques for counterintelligence operations, and administers certain 
counterintelligence units which because of their mission or location 
cannot be effectively administered by a field command. 

Two, the G—2 central records facility also located at Fort Hola- 
bird, which maintains central file of security investigations and pro- 
vides reference service for the field. 

Three, the Army Security Center located at Fort Meade, Md. 

For fiscal 1955 we are requesting $545,000 or about $74,000 more 
than the estimated expenditure for fiscal year 1954. 

Of this increase about $32,000 will be required for the G-2 Central 
Records Facility and about $42,000 for the Army Security Center. 
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In connection with the Central Records Facility, which was acti- 
vated August 21, 1951, the increase is created by the fact that consider- 
able difficulty has been experienced in obtaining sufficient qualified 
civilian personnel to fill authorized vacancies. The rate of hire has 
been accelerated this fiscal year and it is hoped that the activity will 
be at full strength by the beginning of fiseal 1955. 

The Army Security Center was established in February of 1952 
to perform a joint classified mission assigned to the Department of the 
Army as executive agent for Joint Chiefs of Staff. The increased 
amount requested for fiscal 1955 is for certain specialized equipment 
peculiar to their operations. 

That is the end of my statement. 

Mr. Forp. I notice the Army Security Center will reduce substan- 
tially the duplication in your files. 

Is there a comparable reduction throughout the Army in cost 
because of this, and where would that be reflected ? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir. There is. You are speaking of the 
Central Records Facility. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Gretser. The Central Records Facility in 1952 was cited 
by both the Department of the Army and the Department of Defense 
as one of the 100 most outstanding management improvement opera- 
tions of the year. 

Where the savings would be reflected would be indirectly in various 
activities of this kind in the field. I think they would be pretty hard 
to isolate. 

In addition to that, it has a great many operational benefits to be 
gained from it, because the security files used to be maintained in about 
7 or 8 different filing systems located at the local command. Very 
often security investigations had to be duplicated because there was no 
central place to go to obtain the background information we already 
might have on the individual. Now the files are tied together in a 
common system. The data is recorded in the IBM machinery at the 
Central Records Facility, so that if a security investigation comes up, 
for instance, in First Army, they can come back and in very short 
length of time get all the information they might have on an individual 
from prior investigations performed at other places. 

Mr. Forn. Have these other files been dispensed with in toto? 

Colonel Gretser. They still have them but they are tied in, sir. Of 
course, when a case is investigated locally, a file is built up and then 
the information is transmitted back where it is placed in the Central 
Records Facility. 

Investigation files are forwarded to the Central Records Facility 
where they are maintained and extracted on IBM cards. Duplicate 
IBM cards are prepared by machine and forwarded to all major com- 
mands which makes it possible for them to determine quickly whether 
any information on a particular case is in the central file. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have not reduced the number of 
files. You have simply set up a central place for the handling of them ? 

Colonel Gretser. That is quite ry, a I believe that is more than 


offset by the fact that you can check back against the central file and 
it saves you a lot of investigative effort with respect to a good many 
of these cases. 
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Mr. Mitier. Aren’t you also able to scrap the files much earlier than 
you would if you did not have the central agency ? 

Colonel Grersrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, you do not have to maintain them ad 
infinitum ¢ 

Colonel Grerser. There can be no doubt about it, that the file main- 
tenance at the local level does not have to be as great. 

Mr. Mitier. When it is closed locally it can be wiped out or sent in? 

Colonel Grerser. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General McClure. I appreciate 
your testimony and the presentations of your staff on the various proj- 
ects. 

General McCuure. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, Marca 3, 1954. 
TRAINING 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. P. D. ADAMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

COL, T. F. BOGART, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

COL. J. H. KELLER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

R. K. HERZ, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

LT. COL. C. W. GETTY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ARMY FIELD FORCES 

LT. COL. F. E. ALLCORN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

LT. COL. E. G. NILSSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANEUVERS BRANCH, 
OFFICE, CHIEF ON ARMY FIELD FORCES 

N. C. KERNDT, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

LT. COL. C. L. YOUNG, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

CAPT. V. E. BESS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you please introduce the next 
major activity? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the next activity for presentation under ‘‘Mainte- 
nance and operations”’ will be the program 2200, which is ‘“Training,”’ 
to be presented by Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams, the Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3. General Adams will indicate a change, Mr. 
Chairman, in this program, which has the approval of both the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. General Adams, we are glad to have you before the com- 
mittee, and you may proceed. 

General Apams. Thank you, sir. 

I have a brief statement, and it will take about 15 minutes to read it. 

Mr. Forp. This is a rather important subject, and one of the major 
ones, and it will be well for you to proceed by reading your statement. 


OPENING STATEMENT 


General Apams. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, you have before you the 
budget for the operating costs of the Army’s training program. The 
total amount requested is $83,121,000 and represents training require- 
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ments for 33 operating agencies and 310 different activities. It 
includes funds for a grand joint exercise which I will discuss later. 

In the final analysis the purpose for having an army is to produce 
trained men and units prepared to engage in combat if that becomes 
necessary, and to achieve victory. In other words, the product of an 
army is trained battle-ready men and units. 

During fiscal year 1955 the input to the Army of untrained personnel 
will amount to approximately 357,000 men, while about 707,000 will 
complete their service and be discharged, or be separated for other 
reasons. These new men will have to be thoroughly trained in order 
to meet the Army’s requirements, because their average age is such 
that they cannot be expected to have attained any significant levels 
of skills useful to the Army. This task is magnified because the ma- 
jority of these young men are 2-vear inductees. It is incumbent upon 
the Army, therefore, to train these men in the shortest practicable 
period of time in order that they may be integrated into units for the 
maximum period of useful service. The effect of the reduction in 
Army strength on the training budget will be discussed separately 
during this presentation. 

OBJECTIVES 


The training objectives to be accomplished by the Army under this 
budget are— 

1. To provide trained replacements for overseas commands ready 
to take their places in units without retarding the units they join. 

2. To maintain a high state of readiness in the units overseas and 
the reserves in the United States. 

3. To maintain a training system geared to current needs but ready 
to meet greatly expanded requirements if an emergency arises. 

The conditions of modern war, including as they do threats of air- 
borne attack, guerrilla actions, and sabotage make it mandatory that 
all of our men be taught how to fight; and, for their personal security, 
to regard this responsibility as a primary duty. Because of this 
requirement, all able-bodied men are realistically schooled in combat 
fundamentals at the very beginning of their Army careers. After 
receiving basic combat training which occupies the first 8 weeks of 
training, all trainees progress to advanced individual training which 
requires 8 weeks or more, dependent upon the nature of the individual’s 
planned ultimate assignment with a unit. After completing indi- 
vidual training, the soldier joins a unit in the United States or over- 
seas, where he receives unit training. 

The last phase of our training cycle is devoted to field exercises and 
maneuvers. During field exercises and maneuvers earlier training is 
tested under simulated combat conditions, and team play between 
units is developed to weld them into cohesive combat teams. In the 
smaller field exercises and maneuvers stress is generally given to 
developing Army teamwork involving infantry-armor-artillery-engi- 
neer teams from squad to regimental levels. In the larger exercises 
or maneuvers further stress is given to smoothing out purely Army 
matters, but emphasis is placed on developing teamwork with the 
Air Force and Navy in joint operations. Additionally, all field exer- 
cises provide means for testing new equipment and new methods, and 
hardly an exercise fails to have some kind of test or experiment in it. 
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During fiscal year 1955 it is planned to emphasize the play of 
atomic and other modern weapons, and to test many concepts per- 
taining to their use in modern warfare. 


PRINCIPAL TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Now, I should like to discuss briefly the principal training activities 
for which we are requesting fiscal year 1955 funds amounting to 
$83,121,000 the details of which are before you. 

Newly inducted or enlisted male soldiers, regardless of their ulti- 
mate assignments, are given at least 16 weeks of basic training. The 
first 8 weeks are devoted to basic combat training, and is conducted 
in the replacement training centers and training divisions. In addi- 
tion, approximately 45 percent of the men completing the first 8 
weeks will be given their second 8 weeks training in these units to 
qualify them in a military occupational specialty. About 40 percent 
of the trainees will be sent to general reserve units for qualification 
in military occupational specialties characteristic of the unit to which 
assigned. The remaining 15 percent are sent to schools for training 
in occupational specialties which cannot be efficiently or economically 
taught in the replacement training centers or in general reserve units. 

en replacement training centers and training divisions are required 
for fiscal year 1955. Their costs represent approximately 4 percent 
of the traiming budget. 

The operating expenses for our training divisions and centers reflect 
a decrease in fund requirements for fiscal year 1955, which is the 
result of inactivating some of these training activities during fiscal 
year 1954. These inactivations have been made possible by the 
decreased needs for replacements resulting from the cessation of 
combat in Korea, and the transfer of a large portion of the second 8 
weeks trainee load to general reserve units during fiscal year 1955. 
This decrease in costs is for purely training activities and constitutes 
additional savings above the pay and maintenance savings resulting 
from the inactivations presented to you previously under the heading 
of “Military Personnel, Army.” 

The next project covers the operation of Army schools. Here we 
find that resident student loads decrease sharply due to reduced Army 
strength, while conversely the nonresident student loads go up due 
to the release from active duty of reservists who desire to further their 
military careers through the media of extension courses. The amount 
requested for fiscal year 1955 is over $600,000 less than will be used in 
fiscal year 1954 for the operation of the schools. It will be noted that 
the decrease in military overhead is proportionately greater than the 
civilian decreases because of our desire to increase the proportion of 
civilian instructors in some of our technical and administrative schools. 

The plan to increase the number of civilian instructors is the result 
of a recent survey which indicates that many military instructors 
assigned to these schools remain there only for an average of about 1 
year. Experience at schools shows that approximatel: a year is 
required for an instructor to become fully productive. To lose them 
at the end of a year precludes maintaining the high instructional 
standards which must be maintained. We hope to improve this situa- 
tion somewhat by increasing the ratio of civilian instructors in those 


areas of technical instruction not requiring the training of a professional 
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soldier. The operation of our schools, in which approximately 500 
different courses are taught, accounts for 34 percent of our total 
training budget. 

The service schools provide professional training for officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and for specialists. Im an Army, such as we 
have to maintain, the professional officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers must receive balanced training in schools because we could not 
afford any Army large enough to give them this training in units. 

Specialists are trained at schools only in these cases where centrali- 
zation and uniformity of instruction are important and instructional 
facilities are not available in units or replacement centers. Invariably 
they are the more advanced trade type and technical specialties. The 
more difficult the specialty, the more important it becomes to save 
time in training in order to obtain more service from the individual 
after he has completed his training. 

The schools system is constantly being reevaluated to determine 
where courses may be shortened or eliminated, instruction con- 
densed, and other training economies realized. 

The miscellaneous training project accounts for 11 percent of our 
estimate. This project includes all those training activities not 
included elsewhere in the training budget. Support is rendered here 
to 37 different activities, and the principal increases are discussed in 
some detail in the budget justifications. The majority of these 
increases are for support of stepped-up activities in the fields of 
electronics warfare, guided missiles, and Army aviation. 

A few training requirements, that are outside of the capabilities 
of our own training system, lead to the necessity for schooling some 
personnel in universities, technical schools, or industrial organizations. 
This training, which accounts for less than 1 percent of our training 
budget, is necessary to provide adequate training for a few of those 
who must have a good understanding of the scientific, economic, and 
social problems which are related to the duties they will perform after 
receiving the training. It includes courses such as business adminis- 
tration, electronics, international relations, physics, and chemistry. 

The next project is special field exercises which supports field 
exercises and maneuvers. It accounts for a little less than 21 per- 
cent of our training budget and is one of our most important activi- 
ties. These exercises and maneuvers have already been touched on 
briefly and are described in some detail in the budget justifications 
with regard to their purpose and scope. 

I previously referred to a grand joint exercise and at this point 
would like to expand on that remark. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were very anxious to have a grand joint exercise during fiscal year 
1955. However, as planning progressed and requirements became 
firm with regard to the units and personnel to participate in the 
exercise and to umpire it appropriately, it was found that current 
redeployment and personnel shortages made it infeasible to conduct 
the exercise during fiscal year 1955. Therefore, on February 5, 1954, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff canceled the exercise. 

Planning for the grand joint exercise caused the Army to reduce 


in number, scope, and size, certain other exercises which we would 
now like to reestablish. Therefore, with permission of the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of Defense, I am asking you to author- 
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ize use of part of the $6,950,000 contained in the budget for the 
grand joint exercise as follows: 


Increase in DA directed $2, 775, 000 
Increase in EUCOM local exercise funds__.........-------------- 2, 925, 000 


I have with me change sheets that reflect the requested changes. 

The next project, ‘“Training devices and publications,” covers the 
various aids to training and accounts for 17 percent of our budget, 
Specifically included are training aids, films, and publications. 

The first of these, training aids, covers the activities of the Army’s 
training aid centers, the Army participation in the Navy special de- 
vices center, and limited contractual procurement. Aids vary widely 
both in makeup and cost, but our standard for production is that they 
must effect worthwhile economies in the use of equipment, ammuni- 
tion, and personnel, in addition to providing better training than 
would otherwise be obtainable. A listing of the devices to be de- 
veloped at the Navy special devices center is indicated in the budget 
estimates. 

The second of these activities, training films, covers the cost of 
production and distribution of training films. Requirements for 
films are carefully screened and only the most essential ones are pro- 
duced. The value of good training films can hardly be overestimated 
in that they make available to all trainees vivid and graphic repre- 
sentations of training subjects that would be impossible to reproduce 
on a large scale otherwise. This is particularly true in the field of 
combat operations. 

The third and last of these activities, that of ‘Training publica- 
tions,’”’ is much smaller in scope than the preceding 2, and remains 
relatively stable compared with requirements for the 2 preceding years. 
This subproject covers the preparation, printing, and armywide dis- 
tribution of such items as field manuals, training programs, and 
extension course material, among others. 

The next project covered, “School temporary duty travel,’’ provides 

our estimate of funds requested for students traveling to and from 
Army service schools and other schools. The computations are 
based upon an application of the allowances prescribed in the Joint 
Travel Regulations for the Uniformed Services to planned student 
input for fiscal year 1955. This project accounts for a little less than 
9 percent of our budget estimates. 
‘~The United States Military Academy at West Point, which accounts 
for about 3 percent of our training fund requirements, is the next 
and final project. Courses at the academy provide a balanced and 
liberal education in the arts and sciences, and a broad basic military 
education. The maximum enrollment at West Point is fixed by 
Congress, exclusive of foreign students, and sons of Medal of Honor 
holders. A small increase here is requested for the purpose of replac- 
ing some obsolete and worn equipment. 

In closing, gentlemen, I should like to point out that the Army 
has a training problem of considerable magnitude, notwithstanding the 
fact that we are continually striving to make our training better and 
to do it with less manpower and cost. Our system must continue to 
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produce the best trained men possible. Regardless of our progress in 
the development of improved weapons and materials of war, their 
effectiveness is greatly dependent upon the quality and_ training 
of the men who operate them. Their training may mean the difference 
between success and failure—it must therefore be unexcelled. 

Gentlemen, I will be glad to answer your questions as you further 
examine our budget estimates. To insure complete answers, I have 
here with me a few specialists in some of the fields I have highlighted. 

Mr. Forp. General Adams, the change sheets which you have 
furnished us will be substituted for the comparable sheets in the 
justifications? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Adams. 


OBLIGATIONS 
At this point in the record we shall insert pages 300, 301, and 302 


of the justifications, as revised. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


2200 Training—Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject | fiseal year | fiscal year | fiscal vear 
1953 1954 | 1955 
(2211) | Replacement training centers and training divisions (other | 
| than medical). ($6, 295, 883) ($4, 052, 006) | ($3, 221, 700) 
(2220)| Schools (29, 248, 909) (28, 897, 403) | (28, 291, 076) 
2221 Combat arms se hools Ea 6, 343, 896 7, 408, 568 7, 477, 000 
2222 Administrative service schools. 1, 416, 817 1,320,900 | 1,372, 500 
2223 Technical service (excluding medical) schools _- 15, 594, 626 | 14,111, 203 | 14, 218, 976 
2224 Language schools pt 1, 631, 148 2, 248, 589 | 1 , 737, 400 
2225 Command and General Staff College _- 854, 712 870, 000 870, 000 
2226 333, 019 37 000 379, 000 
2227 Other schools » Sen GRE OO 2 | 2, 574, 691 2, 450, 143 2, 236, 200 
(2231) | Miscellaneous training... (8, 070, 827)| (8, 198, (9, 299, 100) 
(2241) | Tuition at civilian institutions (other than medic: i). : 25 (572, 000) (500, 000) 
(2250)| Special field exercises 2 --------| (13, 921, 252) | (15, 436, 754) | (17, 750, 000) 
2251 Department of the Army exercises... ...-. ce | 4,649, 955 5, 184, 000 7, 475, 000 
2252 | Local exercises ; 9, 271, 297 | 10, 252,754 | 10, 275, 000 
(2260)| Training devices and publications... enacts Betis (14, 321, 582) (12, 941, 162) | (13, 128, 000) 
2261 Training aids... 4, 337, 673 4, 582, 000 
2262 Training films 5, 944,000 | 5, 871, 000 
(2270)| School temporary duty (7, )! (7,411, 124) 
2271 Army service school temporary sound (excluding med- } 
ical) 4,982,160 | 4,916,000 
2, 503, 694 2, 495, 124 


2272 Other school temporary 
(2281)| U.S. Military Academy (2, 142, 000)| (2, 270, 000) 
542 | 31,871,000 


Total direct obligations 42 
0 | 1,250,000 


Funds not required in this program - 


Total direct obligations contained in President‘s | | 
82, 121, 047 79, 725, 542 83, 121, 000 


Mr. Forp. You will also submit for the record a table showing the 
obligations for each of the subprojects through December 31? 
General Honnen. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Obligations by project 
Activity 2200—Training 


Actual as of 


Number and project: Dec. $1, 1958 
2211. Replacing training centers and training division, except 
2220. Schools: 
2222. Administrative services schools. 748, 134 
2223. Technical service (except medical) schools____.________- 6, 827, 959 
2225. Command and General Staff College____.._.._________ 457, 752 
2241. Tuition at civilian institutions (except medical) ________- 255, 736 
2250: Special field exercises: 
2251. Department of the Army exercises. 511, 363 
2260: Training devices and publications: 
2270: Schools TDY: 
2271. Army Services School TDY (except medical) __________- 2, 335, 829 


TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Forp. What is the training load for fiscal year 1954? 

General ApAms. What is the round figure on that for 1954? 

Mr. Forp. What is the comparable figure to the 357,000 set forth 
in the statement? 

Colonel Ketter. That is the total input of untrained replacements 
for 1955. 

The replacement training figure for 1954 is about 395,000. 

Mr. Forp. Your comparable figure for fiscal year 1954 is about 
395,000. 

Colonel Ketuer. Yes, sir; it is programed at 338,000, but we 
have had overdeliveries from Selective Service sources, and more 
enlistments than were anticipated for the first 6 months. We are 
not sure of the exact figure, but it will be approximately 395,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your training load in this category for 
fiscal year 1955 is just slightly less than your training load for fiscal 
year 1954? 

Colonel Keiuer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bogart. That is, so far as the total number of input into 
the Army. 

General Honnen. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that our even 
numbered years were our light years for the training load. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we are getting away from this biennial 
cycle, so far as training is concerned; 1s that it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bogart. The load will be dampened, but it will be up again 
if we maintain the same strength for the following year. 

Mr. Forp. The total enlisted gains in fiscal year 1955, according 
to figures which we have, is about 454,000. Is that correct? 

Colonel Bocarr. The total gains, sir? 
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Colonel Ketier. I do not have the figures on that, but I believe 
the gain is 357,000. 

Mr. Forp. There is a difference there, because they will reenlist. 
Are those reenlistees? 

Colonel Keer. Yes, sir. 

General Apams. They are largely those men that do not have to be 
newly trained. 


REDUCTION IN STAFFS OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Based on the leveling out, or dampening out of your 
biennial cycle, are you expecting to have definite benefits from the 
operation of your schools? In other words you will not have a wide 
fluctuation of trained personnel assigned to a school, and taken away. 

General Apams. We are reducing our facilities, if you wish to call 
it that, in the schools, hand in hand with the reduction in the student 
load, but not directly in relation to the reduction in the student load. 

You may take a school that teaches a number of sections or classes, 
and you might reduce the average number in a class to, say, 35 or 40 

ical , before you would be justified in reducing just one instructor, 
=k the percentage would not run, necessarily, parallel. 

Reductions are being made in other areas where we are reducing the 
number of people required to run the schools, with respect to using 
civilian instructors in many cases. 

The ratio will run about 5 civilians for 7 military, because of the 
constant changing and moving about required of the military in order 
to get the work done. 

You could get along with, roughly, 5 civilian instructors in lieu of 
7 military. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you had nothing but civilians you 
can get the job done with 5 civilians compared to 7 military required 
to do the same job. 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is no reflection on the competence of the military, 
but is due to the fact that there is reassignment in and out? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; that is w hat it is. 

Take, for example, a technical subject. It makes no difference who 
teaches it. The civilian can do as good a job for us as anyone else 
can, and in that way, it is less expensive. 

Mr. Forp. In reference to your comment on page 2. General 
Adams, and I will quote: 

Because of this requirement, all able-bodied men are realistically schooled in 
combat fundamentals at the very beginning of their Army career. 

Does the inclusion of the phrase “all able-bodied men” infer that 
there are some who are not? 

General Apams. No, sir; that is just, I think, a phrase that I have 
used there. 

We do have a very few men who have very weak eyes and similar 
disabilities. We give them some special training to try to use them 
to best advantage, but that is a relatively small matter, and it is 
hardly right to call them not able bodied. They are not able bodied 
only in comparison to a robust infantryman. That is what it amounts 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, our standards of induction are such 
under selective service that we are taking all able-bodied men, with 
some very limited exceptions? 

General Apams. There are very limited exceptions, which I think 
would be natural in any examining system. 


EXPANDIBILITY OF TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 2 of your statement, the sentence set forth as 
No. 3 there, and I quote: 

To maintain a training system geared to current needs, but ready to meet 
greatly expanded requirements if an emergency arises— 
means that the training system which you visualize for fiscal year 1955 
is such as to meet an unforeseen emergency. 

How quickly could you double the capacity? 

General Apams. I think we could probably double it as quickly as 
we could get the men through the Selective Service System. 

Mr. Forp. In other weeds your system is set up so that you could 
double your training program as quickly as selective service could 
induct the people for you to train? 

General Apams. I think we could start taking them in almost 

within a month or 2 months, or just as fast as you could bring them 
in. 
The answer here is the standby centers, which we have. For ex- 
ample, there is one with which I am particularly familiar, Camp 
Breckenridge. It would not be a great deal of trouble at this time 
to open it up and put it back in use. We could split a cadre off from 
Fort Dix, or any other convenient place, and put them to work out 
there very quickly. They would take life very rapidly. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, those standby facilities were previously 
used for training, and are in such condition that they could be reacti- 
vated very readily. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

For example, Camp Breckenridge has been closed three times and 
opened twice since World War II. It was last reopened with Korea 
and is now closed again. 

Of course, the longer those facilities are in a standby status, without 
much maintenance, they deteriorate. At the present time we could 
expand quite rapidly because we do have that facility, and other 
facilities of that type. 

Mr. Forp. That is encouraging. I did not think you could expand 
your training facilities so readily. 

General Apams. Well, the plant still exists, and that is the reason 
we can do it. 

For example, at the beginning of World War II it took us quite a 
long time to get our training system built up, but now we have it, 
and can go into business pretty quickly if we had to. 


PLANNED ULTIMATE ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Forp. How frequently does the “planned ultimate assignment”’ 
fail to materialize? 

You mentioned that in your statement on page 2. 

General Apams. Well, trained personnel begin classifying a man 
when they give him his first physical examination; after he signs his 
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first papers at the draft board. There is a continuous action that 
follows him. It is about the sixth week of his first 8 weeks where 
his general assignment begins to firm up. 

When he finishes his first 8 weeks of training we have decided where 
we can best use him, and that is when we decide where to advance 
him into further training. 

If we decide to keep him at the camp to finish his individual advance 
training he is given his furlough, comes back and continues his instruec- 
tion. If we send him to a school elsewhere, we first send him on his 
furlough and then on to school. 

This does not mean the system is totally inflexible, because all 
through a man’s training period, we are still looking him over to fill 
certain quotas. We may have a shortage in a particular school alloca- 
tion, in which case we send men from the second 8 weeks’ period of 
training to school; partictilarly to such courses as those in leadership. 
Frequently, in that period of training, you can size a man up more ac- 
curately, particularly those who begin to show marks of leadership. 
They have been around long enough to have gotten used to the Army, 
and have begun to show their talents. 

Mr. Forp. Do you find that you fill most of your school vacancies 
by volunteers or do you have to assign them mandatorily? 

General Apams. There are certain courses, particularly the techni- 
cal courses and those which you might say are educational, where 
frequently we have more people who want to go than would like to 
go to a purely military course, for instance, a course where all he does 
is learn how to shoot, as opposed to learning how to operate a radar 
set, or how to be a radio repairman. 

It is a natural ambition of a young man, to learn something that 
he can carry with him for a long time. 

This is commendable. 

Mr. Forp. If you have vacancies at a purely military school and 
vacancies at a technical school, and the men whom you would con- 
sider eligible have all applied for the technical school, how would 
you determine which should go to the technical school and which 
would go to the military school? 

General Apams. On the basis of the man’s qualifications. Con- 
sideration, to the extent feasible, is also given to his desires. That is 
the screening criteria which is used for each particular course which 
we have. It enables us to look at the man’s educational background, 
his talents, his aptitude scores, and from those we decide whether 
or not he should be selected for the course. You will find many 
people volunteering for courses that they have no business attending. 
They do not have the background or have not shown the talents 
which would justify it. 

Colonel Bocarr. I might add to the statement by General Adams, 
Mr. Chairman. As far as possible, we try to follow the man’s choice. 
He indicates what he would like to go into, and that is considered as 
far as possible in connection with Armywide requirements. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Army tries to cooperate, but they 
have to make some decisions arbitrarily? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; we have to make a lot of decisions, 
eventually, because there are a lot of things that a man is just not 
interested in doing for one reason or another. 
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CLOSING OF CAMP ROBERTS 


Mr. Forp. The closing of particular installations is frequently 
brought to the attention of this committee, and we have a file here of 
some magnitude in regard to the closing of Camp Roberts. 

Did your Department have anything to do with the decision to 
make Fort Ord the permanent station at which you were going to 
conduct your training, rather than Camp Roberts? 

General Apams. We were a party to it, but I think the decision was 
reached before I arrived. I would like to ask Colonel Bogart to speak 
further on that. 

Colonel Bogart. Our Department is concerned to the extent, sir, 
of considering all of the requirements for training these individuals. 
Due consideration is given to geographical training ability, and other 
factors before they are selected for closing. Of course, it represents 
the position of all staffs concerned in the arriving at the final decision. 

Mr. Forp. As far as the training is concerned, leaving aside all 

other factors, was it desirable to do what was done in this instance? 
» General Apams. Both installations have many things to recom- 
mend them. Camp Ord is located rather conveniently, and is a per- 
manent installation. We have to keep our activities gravitating 
toward the permanent installations. For example, we presently 
have the requirement to fill them to 88 percent of capacity; that is, 
troop housing capacity, and that sort of thing. We gravitate our 
activities toward the permanent stations when shrinkage ts required. 

Fort Ord is a permanent station, and that is the principal reason 
the decision was made in favor of Fort Ord, as opposed to Camp 
Roberts. 

Mr. Forp. In the various correspondence which has come to the 
attention of the members of this committee, there have been state- 
ments to the effect that Camp Roberts was the top training installa- 
tion of the Army. 

Would you care to make any comment on that? 

General Apams. I think that would be a risky statement to make, 
because we have so many of them, and it is pretty hard to make that 
type of statement. I do not know of anyone who ever attempted to 
rate them numerically, or in any such manner. There is no question 
about it being a very excellent station, but to say that it is better 
than any other station, I think would be hard to say. I do not think 
an effort has ever been made to do that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you perform the training as well, if not better, at 
Fort Ord than you could at Camp Roberts? 

General Apams. I think we could, because it has been developed 
more. It has been in business longer, the ranges have been worked 
out carefully, and facilities have been developed more extensively. 
You will find that is true at any permanent station, as opposed to a 
temporary station. 

If I might say so, I think Camp Breckenridge is a perfectly fine 
training camp for the purposes for which we are using it. I think we 
could turn out just as good soldiers there as we could turn out at any 
other camp, but there are a few little problems connected with keeping 
Breckenridge going. The equipment is not quite so good because it 
has been closed and opened a number of times as previously stated. 
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For these reasons, it is hard to say that one is better than the other, 
but, as a general rule, the permanent station will have had better 
development than the temporary station. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVISTS CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Mr. Forp. What is your reservist correspondence-course load as of 
a recent date? 

General Apams. I have that figure here, sir. At this time it is 
running up around 100,000 for all categories of participating per- 
sonnel, including Army Reserve, National Guard, and active Army. 

For fiscal year 1953 1t was 95,730; for fiscal year 1954 it will be ap- 
proximately 100,019, and we estimate 107,731 for fiscal year 1955. 
That is a big activity. 

Mr. Forp. Are you satisfied with the progress which you are mak- 
ing in that regard? 

General Apams. It keeps us sufficiently busy, sir. Our job is to 
try to keep abreast of the demand. It is a very pressing activity, 
and we believe that we are satisfactorily caught up on the number of 
courses, and their preparation. Our task now is to keep them up-to- 
date, and then, of course, we have the routine of conducting cor- 
respondence-type courses which involves the mailing and grading of 
the courses. 

Mr. Forp. That means in fiscal year 1955 you will have 107,731 
reservists and other categories, who will be participating in corre- 
spondence courses; is that right? 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is what you anticipate? 

General Apams. That is our estimate, and I think the load will be 
pretty close to that figure. 

This load has grown gradually, but steadily, for the last 6 or 7 years, 
to my knowledge. Every year it has gotten a little bigger. 

Mr. Forp. Do you find that a person who once takes a correspond- 
ence course takes more courses in addition to more people taking the 
courses? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; because there are two encouragements. 
It is essential that a man not on active duty take some of these courses 
in order to maintain his standing and, of course, his retirement credits 
in the Reserve and; secondly, it is essential for promotion. He has to 
complete certain courses before he can be promoted. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how many of the approximately 
100,000 are taking such courses to qualify for retirement? 

General ApAms. My observation of the courses which we conducted 
at Leavenworth is that a very small percentage are doing it for that 
reason alone. I think on the part of most of them there is a sincere, 
patriotic effort to become a better soldier. Of course, we have no 
figures on it, sir, but judging from the way the men would write 
letters about lessons they have had, asking us serious questions, and 
sometimes asking some pretty tough ones, I would judge that it was 
oe on a search for knowledge rather than an effort to obtain a 
credit. 
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Mr. Forp. The thing that is a little disturbing, however, is the 
fact that in the last 3 years you have had, numerically speaking, a 
great available reservoir to develop in the men going out of the service. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Although you have an increase in the number taking 
these correspondence courses, it does not appear that the increase in 
that regard is comparable to the great numbers of men leaving the 
service every year. 

General Apams. That is right, sir; but it is somewhat related to the 
problems that a young man has. 

The man that we would like to see signed up for these extension 
courses, and the men whom we would like to attend these schools at 
Fort Benning and Fort Sill, are the young officers that we want signed 
up in great numbers, but when he gets out of the service he is busy 
getting organized in a job of his own to make a living. 

After he gets that organized, it then develops that he begins to find 
time that he can spend for these things. 

I think you will find that a pickup will occur among the younger 
ones, as we get them interested in it again, and they become settled 
in their new jobs. 

Mr. Forp. There would appear, then, historically, a lapse between 
the time that a person gets out of the service, and the time when he 
picks up his correspondence work? 

General Apams. I think there will be. It is related to his getting 
his life settled again, or organized again. 

Another place where we find him participating is in the schools that 
we run in the Army areas. Many officers cannot go to Leavenworth 
for the various courses which they have there, or to other service 
schools, and we have made available, I believe, over a 3-year period, 
approximately 2 weeks at a time, when they go to an Army head- 
quarters, or a suitable place within an Army area, and study under 
the guidance of trained instructors. Generally, the instructor him- 
self is a Reserve officer performing this duty, and sometimes volun- 
tarily performing it. 


LENGTH OF TOUR OF DUTY FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Forp. Why are your instructors apparently assigned to such 
duty for only 1-year intervals? 

General Apams. That has been involved with the Korean war 
effort to a certain extent in the past 3 or 4 years. 

Prior to Korea, the policy was to leave an instructor at a school, 
stabilized, as it is called, for 3 years, and they are trying to do that 
again, but the demands for trained instructors have been so great 
that the Army has not been able to do it for the past few years. 

So, we take someone who has completed a foreign service tour in 
Europe, who has come back here, and is to be in the States for a 
while. He is made an instructor, and then moved into Korea a year 
later. It is a part of the problem of rotation that we have to work 
out along with the other things which we do. 

Mr. Forp. Is it the plan im the future to stabilize these men on 
this type of duty for more than 1 year? 

General Apams. G-—1 is making an effort to do that right now. 

As a matter of fact, he has never quit trying to do it, and it has 
just been the fact that the situation has prevented it. 
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Mr. Forp. Do the prospects appear favorable for such a stabiliza- 
tion in fiscal year 1955? 

yeneral Apams. I think there will be an improvement. I do not 
know that we can say that we will reach 100 percent or anywhere near 
it, but I believe there will be an improvement. 

One of the chief things that will help us is that we are getting a 
longer tour out of so many people in the Far East. 

We used to have people come back from the Far East in less than 
a year, but now they will stay over there about 16 months. That 
will help an awful lot to stabilize personnel everywhere, including the 
schools. It will not produce a completely satisfactory situation, but 
it will improve it. 

STATUS OF FORT SLOCUM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of Fort Slocum? 

The committee was interested in that installation last vear. 

General Apams. It has been the site of the Armed Forces Informa- 
tion School, which is going out of business as a joint school. However, 
it will continue to be the Army Information School for the coming 
year, and the Chaplain School will stay there. 

Mr. Forp. The Chaplain School is strictly an Army Chaplain 
installation? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bogart says they are thinking of Fort Slocum as a site for 
another purpose. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Forp. The information given the committee last year seemed 
as though that installation was not too efficiently operated. There 
seemed to be a bad ratio of students to instructors, and there was 
some criticism of the cost of running the school, overall, and there 
seemed to be extra expense of transportation due to the isolation of 
the installation from the area generally. 

It did not make a very favorable impression on the committee, as 
a whole. 

Colonel Ketter. We have the relative ratios for the Chaplain 
School, but we do not have them for the joint school—the Armed 
Forces Information School. 

General Apams. We will get some further information. 

Colonel Bocart. I think I can add a little to this, sir. 

One thing that contributed to your questioning of last year was 
the fact that the Air Force was withdrawing from the Chaplains 
School and you asked for further information, and it was furnished. 

As a result of your comments, a complete study was made by a 
Department of Defense committee to determine whether it was worth- 
while to continue the school at Fort Slocum. It was at this time that 
they decided, to abandon the joint I and E school there, but the 
school, beginning on April 1 of this year, would become an Army 
Information and Education School. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

The Chaplain’s School continues there, also, but without the Air 
Force participation. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 
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CAMP CLAYBANK AND CAMP HAVENS, MICH. 


Mr. Forp. A good many people up in Michigan have been disturbed 
about the fact that you have a Camp Claybank, which is an anti- 
aircraft training center, on Lake Michigan, and I understand there is 
also in Wisconsin a site called Camp Havens. 

General Apams. Yes, sir; there are two up there, Camp Havens and 
Camp Claybank. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us any information as to how you go 
about selecting such sites, and why other Army installations already 
in existence are not usable? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; I think those are being used on a permit 
basis now for antiaircraft artillery firing range, and service practice. 

For the 90-millimeter and a 120-millimeter artillery battery, you 
must have 30,000 yards of safe area in depth from your battery and 
firing points. Such a piece of ground is difficult to find these days, 
because, generally, valuable property is used for some other purpose. 

When we have a need for service practice for antiaircraft units, 
we try to find a site within about 250 miles, or closer, to the general 
area of the units required to fire, the idea being to save time in getting 
back and torth, and to save costs. 

The general locality in which to look for a suitable site will be 
indicated, and then the antiaircraft command, field forces, and engi- 
neers make a joint estimate of the best place to put it. 

Based on those recommendations, the problem is then presented to 
the Secretary of the Army, who finally passes on whether or not it is 
desirable to make an effort to procure that particular piece of land. 
If he approves it, then it goes back to the Chief of Engineers for 
resurvey, and he will take steps toward procurement of the land 
through G-4. Here are the specific terms or references that a group 
going out to look for a site would be guided by: the firing site to be 
within 250 miles or 10 hours travel time of the permanent site of the 
battery. 

The firing area is a fan-shaped area 12,000 yards in depth with a 
40-millimeter gun and 30,000 yards with a 120-millimeter gun. 

Stress is placed on establishing ranges over water wherever prac- 
ticable, and minimum interference to fishing activities, or use of water 
by sportsmen or shipping interests. 

Adequate firing ranges, that is, space to provide for three service 
practices annually for each battery required to shoot there. It so 
happens that at the present time we are able to achieve only about 
50 percent of that firing primarily due to the shortage in firing areas. 

We also consider joint use of the facilities by Navy and Air Force, 
along with us. 

An area which offers least interference for civil, and military air- 
craft. 

In this connection I was informed recently of efforts to find such 
ranges on the east coast. There was one space up in Maine, and one 
space down in Florida, the only two areas on the whole east coast 
which they found would make suitable overwater firing area. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I am not quite sure who you train in installations such 
as Camp Claybanks and Camp Havens. 
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General Apams. Well, around Chicago and Detroit there are 
antiaircraft artillery units on position right now. They can’t fire 
over the cities, so we have to move them to outlying areas for this 
firing which they must do to maintain their standards. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, these are antiaircraft forces? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which are on site at key places? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, and in addition to them there will be cer- 
tain National Guard antiaircraft units, and we hope some day, Reserve 
antiaircraft units which also would be worked into the same facilities. 
Right now the pressing need is for the antiaircraft artillery units we 
have on position at various cities over the country. 

Mr. Forp. Periodically they are taken off site and set up in these 
camps for their actual practice firing? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are those the only two sites that you have in mind for 
this training in the Great Lakes area? 

General Apams. May I answer this off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 
ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. The committee is in possession of a survey of the Army 
War College which indicates that a ratio of instructors to students is 
approximately 1 to 5, whereas in the Regular training establishment 
the ratio is about 1 to 10. 

Is there that much difference between the War College and your 
regular training to warrant that difference in ratio between students 
and instructors? 

General Apams. The type of work they do at the War College is 
slow. It is very comparable to a man who is working for a doctor 
of philosophy degree. There is a lot of research involved. The 
instructors are given subjects to prepare, which will serve as guides 
to student committees. The instructor is expected to become very 
thoroughly informed on it, and when the college is in session they act 
as advisers to the student committees. They give a number of lectures 
of their own, at least they did the last time I was in touch with the 
War College, with the result that they just don’t have enough time 
to do this type of work. It does seem to take a higher proportion 
than it does in some of the other schools where you learn a mechanical 
thing and teach it time and again. Very rarely does the War College 
curricula repeat itself subject for subject, although the general area 
of study may be identical. The subject itself has required continual 
research. 

Then they do a certain amount of fundamental study, thought and 
research for us in an effort to find the answers we need to know in 
developing new tactics, and new doctrines. 

Mr. Forp. You mean the instructors? 

General Apams. The instructors do; yes, sir, and we try to draw 
it off the student body, too, but the instructors are the thinking 
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group, the ones who can work the longest on a given problem, and go 
into the very depths of it. 

I would describe it as a slow type of work. That is what it amounts 
to, sir. I was on the faculty when it was organized and worked with 
it for about 15 months. I know that they were plenty busy, and they 
still are from what I hear. 

An interesting thing about these schools is that no matter how well 
you put on a subject this year, you drag it out next year and think 
“That was a good one and we won’t have to do anything to it.” 
However, this is not the case. Believe it or not, things are moving so 
fast that it is old and it does have to be constantly brought up to 
date. It is a contrast with teaching something mechanical. You 
just can’t say that you can teach it this year and ‘know it will be good 
to teach next year. You just can’t do it. 

Mr. Mitier. Would it be a fair statement that part of the value 
to the service was the knowledge that the instructors themselves 
acquired there even though they are rather numerous? 

General ApaAms.. Yes, sir. It is an interesting thing. About this 
time of the year we start looking at these colleges and schools to pick 
officers for the General Staff and for command jobs and that sort of 
thing, and while everyone is glad to get a graduate, he really fights 
for a faculty member. If he gets somebody that leaves the faculty 
he feels he is getting a better trained man, and he is. There is no 
question about it. 


TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What part does G-3 play in the establishment of tables 
of organization? 

General Apams. We are the focal point, although we do not prepare 
all of them. We do actively pass on those pertaining to the combat 
units, infantry, armor, artillery, and so on. 

The chiefs of the technical and administrative services are called, 
as we use the word, proponents of TO’s and E’s. When it is prepared 
it is submitted through Field Forces to us and we review it. We 
review it against economy of manpower, appropriateness of the 
organization, its capability to perform the mission they say it can 
perform, and that sort of thing. Once we feel that a good TO and E 
exists, and we approve it, then it is published. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of the reduction of six spaces in the head- 
quarters and headquarters company of an infantry battalion, did G-3 
actually make the final decision there, for example? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; that was made in our office. A whole 
new TO and E, a new approach or a new type unit, of course, receives 
much more extensive scrutiny than that. The entire General Staff 
will have a look at it, G-1 and G—4 particularly, and being a new unit 
it will probably go to the Chief of Staff before it is finally approved. 

But for the smaller changes, which do not change the fundamental 
structure and purpose of the unit, that is not so. 


FIELD PRESS CENSORSHIP ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Forp. In this De poten ns of Defense report of review of 
tables of organization and equipment, we have one figure here, field 
press censorship organization. Net change as shown in the ‘table 
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is 344. It is a pretty sizable increase. Is that a misprint or is that 
an actual change? 

General Apams. It is a brand new table, Mr. Ford, instead of a 
change. 

But in any event that particular unit is a new type unit. I don’t 
know whether you have ever been close to some of our experiences 
in the field with censorship. It is something you cannot handle just 
with anybody you can assemble. This is an effort to provide a 
trained unit to handle the type of censorship, say, which should be 
handled in an area like Korea. By having it you can train it in how 
to censor properly, what is significant and what is not, and insure 
you are not overcensoring, which is generally the way a job of censor- 
ing is done. 

Mr. Mititer. Am I correct in understanding that this has to do 
with censoring of mail which the troops write and press reports? 

General Apams. Outgoing mail, press dispatches within military 
security criteria. Actually those are very strict on the military. 
Many military men say they are too loose. That is subject to debate. 
But the thing is that if you do not have a man doing that sort of work 
who is trained to do it, you will get things confused to the point that 
everyone is dissatisfied. 

Mr. Forp. Is that unit as set forth there per division, or how would 
it be set up? 

General Apams. It would be assigned to a field army, Mr. Ford. 

This is a new one that has been developed since World War IT to 
provide personnel required to operate the field press censorship in 
combat areas. Previously we had organized this from what we called 
bulk allocations of personnel, not a trained unit in being. That is 
the reason this has been developed. I think allocation is to a field 
army, one of these companies to a field army. 

Mr. Forp. Such as the Eighth Army, Seventh Army? 

General Apams. Yes. One company of this size would probably 
serve all of Korea, Mr. Ford, and of course, Colonel Bogart points out 
we have the problem of censorship in Korea involving languages, 
numerous languages involved in a force of that nature. 

If you do not have a trained unit of this sort you just have the whole 
thing confused and everyone is unhappy—newspapermen are the 
unhappiest of all. 

ALLOCATION OF MEN 


Mr. Forp. In the setting up of your T. O. and E. process, did you 
take into consideration, for example, this Johnson committee report, 
which was printed in 1952? They had a good many comments on 
allocation of men. Iam thinking specifically of that recommendation 
in connection with the 117-man company, comparing it to the 6-man 
reduction which was recorded in this report I have here and which [ 
mentioned previously. 

General Apams. I was not here when this was published, but I can 
see that we are actively doing the sort of thing mentioned there. 

In November, I think it was, we started a survey of every T. O. and 
E. in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. November of 1953? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Some of the people right here with me 
made that initial survey and sought out areas where we could make 
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reductions. They developed a guideline or terms of reference which 
indicated we could make some appreciable reductions. 

We sent them to Field Forces, and asked them to examine it further 
from their point of view of tke operating force in the field and to give 
us their views. 

They came back and made recommendations that we could save 
quite a number of men. I think, for example, we have saved about 
4,000 already. 

Mr. Forp. 4,000 in what areas? 

General Apams. Eliminated out of the T. O. and E.’s. Here is the 
way we went at it: We used to run a rifle company with a company 
commander, an executive officer, and a first sergeant. They did all of 
the administration and running of the company, and the platoon 
leaders took care of the platoons. Somewhere en route we put a 
warrant officer, administrative officer in there. We have taken the 
warrant officer, administrative officer out, or taken the company 
executive out, depending upon what type of organization it is, thinking 
that an officer might work better in a rifle company, for example, 
whereas a warrant officer could do the job more satisfactorily in a 
maintenance company, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you had a net elimination of one 
person? 

General Apams. Of one person. When you apply it to a whole 
division it runs up to about 90 people. When you apply it to a whole 
army you begin to get a savings that is important. 

In some battalions we found intelligence officers, we did not consider 
to be necessary on a full-time basis, so we combined that job with 
another job which we felt was not a full-time job for another indi- 
vidual. That is the type of analysis which we have made. 

Secondly is the concept of how you do some things. For example, 
can you do it more efficiently by having maintenance sections in each 
artillery battery of a field artillery battalion, or have one larger section 
serving the entire battalion. You can see that problem is going to 
take us a little time to work out. That type of examination is being 
made, and we believe we will find important savings there. Just 
how far we can go I can’t say, but right now there are about 4,000 
of these places we have gotten out of this one action. 


MANPOWER SAVINGS 


Mr. Forp. Could you, for the record, submit some specific instances 
where the manpower savings have been the largest? 

General Apams. We can give you many of them. 

Mr. Forp. It would be very helpful. 

(The information requested may be found beginning on p. 372.) 

Mr. Forp. I would assume that these reductions have not been 
at a sacrifice of any combat efficiency? 

General Apams. We don’t believe we are sacrificing anything or 
we wouldn’t do it, sir. We recall there was a time when we had to 
double up to get a lot of things done, and we had situations where one 
officer, say, could be an athletic officer and an intelligence officer, 
and could do both jobs. Then let us double up again. We are doing 
that. That is what this amounts to. 

I don’t know of any single thing that is getting more continuous 
study than this particular problem of organization. Many people 
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think of organization and they will say, ‘‘Let us reorganize a division.” 
Well, the division has been reorganized so many times that it is an 
efficient organization, although there may still be some spots in it 
where we could do better. 

We are trying not only to take care of the division but all of the 
units in the Army through this action I just described. 


TRAINING OF ROK FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Do you have funds in this part of the budget for the 
further training of the ROK forces in Korea? 

General Apams. Not as separate training funds, sir. ROK forces 
still are being handled by the Far East Command in the same manner 
that they were handled when you were in Korea. I think the actions 
we have under way now will put them under mutual defense assistance 
for support by, we hope, the end of the calendar year 1959, but it 
probably will be the end of the fiscal year 1955 the way it looks now. 

General CoLGLazizr. That is our recommendatior, sir, that it be 
transferred to MDAP not later than July 1, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. The MDAP providing the tunds but the Army provid- 
ing the personnel? 

General Apams. The Army is providing the support for the ROK 
Army right now. While they have a Military Advisory Group over 
there, I don’t know of any mutual defense assistance funds that are 
going directly to support the ROK Army. 

Mr. Forp. Out of Regular Army funds? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; like theater support for the United 
States troops. 

Mr. Forp. But it is your intention to change that? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. So MDAP takes over and the Army budget does not-———— 

General Apams. We will not have to budget for it anywhere. That 

| is right, sir. 
TRAINING IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. About how many personnel do you envisage going 
through colleges and universities under your training program? 

General Apams. Page 347 shows quite a number of courses laid 
out there, business administration, chemistry, communications, and 
so forth. 

For long courses in 1955 we will have 17 continued in school, and 
10 new students to start. 

Mr. Forp. What is that again? 

General ApAms. In business administration long courses, for ex- 
ample, we will have 17 continued in school, with 10 new students to 
start during the year. 

In chemistry we will have 3 continued in school, and 3 new students 
to start. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Apams. Taking the long courses, that is the full academic 
year, we will have 291 students who will continue in training from 
previous years and we expect to enter 298 new students. In the short 
courses, we will enter 608 students, therefore, the students in civilian 
schools during fiscal year 1955 will total 1,197. 
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BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Mixuer. Am I correct in my understanding that the Army 
program now, so far as newly inducted recruits is concerned, is that 
you give a basic course to all of them alike, regardless of where they 
are going to wind up, so far as the first 8 weeks is concerned? 

General Avams. Yes, sir; except for conscientious objectors, and a 
few men who have some deficiencies, such as uncommonly weak eyes, 
or something like that. 

Mr. Mitter. The first 8 weeks is a branch immaterial approach like 
we had during the war? 

General Apams. No, sir; I would say that it is more comparable to 
the first 8 weeks you would give an infantry soldier. 

Mr. Miuuer. It is comparable to the first 8 weeks of IRTC, so to 
speak? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. How far do you get with them on small arms in that 
8 weeks? 

General Apams. A man has fired his rifle, and has probably fa- 
miliarized himself with one other small arms weapon—say, a carbine 
or an automatic rifle. He has learned a little scouting and patrolling, 
how to take cover, and how to camouflage, and how to build himself 
a foxhole, make himself an overhead shelter and similar basic subiects 

Mr. Mituer. And, he has had a certain amount of bayonet work? 

General Apams. He has had some bayonet work. He has thrown 
hand grenades and he has done quite a lot of active physical work that 
hardens him physically, and is beginning to look pretty much like a 
soldier by the end of that period. 

Mr. Miuier. At the end of that 8 weeks, as I understand it, in 
your program sometimes you ship them off to units for further in- 
struction and in other cases you keep them at the training center? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. How is that sorting done at the end of the 8 weeks? 

Do you send them where you need them, so to speak, or is there a 
program of selection at that point? 

General Apams. Well, there is an element of selection, but the man 
gets the same care whether he goes to a unit or stays at the training 
center. When they finish their first 8 weeks, the bulk of them will 
remain in that camp and take their second 8 weeks’ training. 

However, some of those men, instead of being retained in that camp, 
will be sent to what we call a general reserve unit, such as the 11th 
Airborne. 

The men that we send to the general reserve unit will be selected 
on the same basis that we selected these men to continue training at 
the training center. They are selected on the same basis and will get 
very nearly the same training. 

At the training center, we are training the man for rifle companies, 
heavy weapons companies, and certain common specialities, like 
automobile mechanics and typists—not many of them, but a few. 
The basis for selection is equally applicable to the men going to the 
general reserve units. It will be exactly on the same basis as the 
selection of those who take such training at the training centers. 

Mr. Miter. Let us assume that your man is going to be just a 
typical infantryman, and if he stays on for the second 8 weeks at the 
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training center or at another training center, presumably he goes on 
and gets his mortar training, and a little bit of small unit maneuvering, 
and so forth, and at the end of his 16 weeks he is considered as having 
finished his basic training and he is a basic infantry soldier? 

General Adams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. If, instead of going through that routine and he goes, 
we will say, to the 82d Airborne Unit, what setup is there to receive 
him at that point? 

Does he go into an already activated unit and take part in the unit 
activities, or do they run a special school for the new material that is 
coming in? 

General Apams. They will train him in the unit that he joins insofar 
as they can, but where they cannot meet the requirements of our 
training program for men in this stage of training, they will be required 
to have a special block of training that they will give these men. 

Mr. Mixxer. In other words, if the young recruit reports there to 
company C, or whatever it is, and they only have 5 or 6 in his par- 
ticular group, and assuming he has not had any machinegun training, 
for example, and that the unit is not engaging in any machinegun 
range work at that time, would they set up a special machinegun 
school for him? 

General Apams. That is being planned right now, sir, with Army 
Field Forces as to exactly how they are going to do that. 

The requirement is that this man must be given the same type of 
training that he would have gotten at the training center, and we are 
now planning exactly how they are going to do that. 

We believe that at most camps there will have to be a small training 
unit that will devote its efforts to seeing that this man does get his 
machinegun training, because you can see, and I think this must be 
the basis of your question, if he went to join C Company, which has 
just finished its marksmanship training, and will not do any more for 
several months, he might have to wait during that period. 

Mr. Miter. I know the problem is not one without difficulty. 

It happens that during the last war I put in a tour of duty with an 
IRTC unit, and it was always hard to catch these people who did not 
qualify with some weapon, and I was wondering if you hoped to ac- 
complish it without actually setting up some kind of service school 
unit in each one of these divisions, otherwise, | do not see how you 
could do it. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We may have to set up small training 
detachments in some instances. We have also this requirement to 
meet, that this man must have the equivalent of so much training 
before he goes overseas. That provision is contained in the law, and 
we must have our eye out for what we call POR qualification. That 
is, that he has met all the criteria of making him suitable for transfer 
overseas, and this is giving us some problems right now, there is no 
question about it. 

Mr. Mriiter. It would occur to me, on the basis of experience, that 
it is going to be very difficult, unless a very strict formula is worked 
out, because even at a training center it is hard to get everyone through 
everything if they have been sick or if there has been some inter- 
ruption of schedule. I also think that that basic plan is a very essen- 
tial one, because, certainly, even as late as this last war, there were a 
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lot of people who got out pretty far afield who had somehow or other 
missed something important. 

General Apams. We have some experience in this matter at this 
time, because at one time during the Korean action when the need 
for replacements became so great, a number of our general reserve 
units were, in effect, made training centers, so they do know the prob- 
lem, and I think that it is certainly going to be solved satisfactorily 
because we are as interested in seeing it solved correctly as you are. 

Mr. Miuusr. Well, of course, I know you are. 

General Apams. I recall that in Korea I would ask a soldier where 
he was trained. I recall that at Camp Campbell, which is the station 
of one of the general reserve units we are speaking about, they trained 
quite a lot of people, and they were thoroughly trained, and I believe 
we will have no trouble doing that again. 

Mr. Mriuier. Where you have the so-called reserve divisions, or the 
uoits that these men are to be assigned to, do you have the necessary 
facilities in those areas—the various types of ranges, and training 
facilities? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. That presents no special problem? 

General Apams. No particular problem in that coanection. 

The ranges that these men will use are the same sort of ranges that 
we would use with the unit in the course of their regular training. So, 
any of these well developed stations like Camp Campbell, in particular, 
or Fort Leonard Wood, or Fort Dix have the facilities that you need 
for these purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Suppose you wanted to route one of these young men 
to the Signal Corps, for example, or the Medical Corps, or any of the 
specialized activities other than just the straight infantry, when does 
he break off, and where does he go under those circumstances under 
this program? 

General Apams. He can break off right here, at the end of the first 
8 weeks. 

Mr. Miuuer. At that time he is familiar with the rifle and one other 
weapon? 

GeNeERAL ApaAms. He can take care of himself as a soldier. If he 
is in the Signal Corps he might go to either Fort Monmouth or to Camp 
Gordon, where they have a Signal Corps training center. 

Mr. Miuuer. And, there he would get 8 weeks’ specialized train- 
ing in Signal Corps work? 

General Apams. Eight weeks or more. 

Mr. Miter. I mean, at least, the second 8 weeks of his basic 
training would be there? 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. And if he were signed to the engineers, he would go 
over here to Fort Belvoir? 

General Apams. He would go to Fort Belvoir, but we have some 
engineer training also at Fort Leonard Wood, and he might get the 
second 8 weeks there. 

Also, the engineers have 2 or 3 other places where they are conduct- 
ing training. One is at the Columbus General Depot. 

Mr. Miuier. When they have finished their 16 weeks, 1 assume 
they are then trained with the division and would normally stay there 
if_the division remained there, and if the division had use for them? 
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General Apams. They might stay there, but they are subject to 
being transferred overseas. 

Mr. Miturr. They are ready for overseas shipment after that time? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And, the specialists would be sent out to units, which 
might mean going overseas, or your engineers might receive more 
schooling? 

General Apams. That is right, or, for example, we have right here 
in the States the antiaircraft artillery units, and they might go to 
some of those units, or they might go to a new unit which we had 
organized here to maintain our troop basis. However, they are 
eligible, when they finish this 8 weeks of service, to go overseas, or 
be assigned to any unit of that type in the United States. 


PROGRAM FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Mituer. Does any of your budget estimate which has been 
considered by us today include any programiag for this so-called pack- 
age of young ROTC graduates? Do you know what I refer to? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. I think we are rather opposed to that scheme, I know 
I am, of taking people you don’t need when we could use them else- 
where. If that becomes a fact you would have to work out some pro- 
gram for using them, would you not? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We might have to plin something spe- 
cial. At present, however, my understanding is that they wish to dis- 
tribute them over the Army where we can put them to work in the 
units and train them just as we would train any other officer we have 
in a unit. 

%@ Mr. Miuuer. Do you think that an officer in any unit gets very 
well trained when he knows he is just there as a supernumerary? 

B General Apams. I don’t think they would be supernumeraries in 
the sense they would have nothing to do. I think they would be 
integrated right into the unit and be given a platoon, or something of 
that nature. I think there will be jobs to do, sir. That is what I am 
driving at. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, there are always jobs to do, but if this is 
an overstrength of 8,000, on the face of it at least there would be 
8,000 people more to do a particular job than you need otherwise. 

General Apams. Yes, sir, but like a lot of other things, you have 
to consider exactly how we are thinking of it as overstrength. Say 
the Army is authorized 12,000 officers and for some reason such as 
this, it has 13,000 officers. We are overstrength in that respect. 
But when you go down to the units where you need 4 officers here and 
seven here, your requirements might add up to more than 13,000, so 
you have a space for every one of them. 

Mr. Mutter. The thing I was really more concerned about than 
how you use them, unless times have changed greatly since I used to 
be exposed to getting a batch of these youngsters right out of ROTC 
into a Reserve regiment, in order that their service be worth while, 
both for themselves and for the service, it seems to me you would have 
to plan some kind of an indoctrination for them because they are 
coming right straight out of college with no command experience 
whatsoever. I don’t see how in fairness to them you could just feed 
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them into units if there were openings available. I would think it 
would require a special training program to absorb them. They are 
different from the Reserve officer who has seen war service and has 
been ordered back in. That kind of fellow you can send right into 
a unit and he can polish himself up. But these young men are just 
fresh out of school. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. For the indoctrination part you speak 
of they will go to their school, that is branch school, for about 12 
weeks of indoctrination, to be taught something about their branch, 
and then go to units and get the training that any other officer serving 
with the unit would get. I feel sure in most cases they will find a 
platoon there to work with, or a definite officer’s job. 

Mr. Mituer. Won't as large a number as that involve a little added 
cost insofar as these indoctrination schools is concerned? It will 
increase the load there considerably; won’t it? 

General ApAMs. Yes, sir. I don’t know just how heavy the flow 
will be, but if they finish school this summer, summer is a slack period 
in our schools such as Benning and Knox where they will be going to 
school, there won’t be too much difficulty. 

Mr. Mitier. You do not think it will involve added cost in this 
section? 

Colonel Ketter. It might entail additional military overhead 
spaces, but it will probably not be reflected in the cost of this budget. 

General CotGiazimr. If 1 may speak for the M. and O. appropria- 
tion, we have not included in any budget program the additional cost 
which might be incurred by virtue of the officer increase. We are 
taking a look at each budget program now to see if it is affected hy the 
increase. 

As I understand it, the information given to you previously by G—1 
affected the “Military Personnel, Army’’ appropriation. 

Mr. Miter. But it would inevitably affect pay and allowances, of 
course. I was thinking about the added cost of training which might 
be involved in taking care of 8,000 more second lieutenants. 

General Cotciazier. There are undoubtedly programs affected, 
such as medical care, where the estimates are related directly to 
strengths. There are other programs which may have more or less 
effect, and that is the study we are now making in order that by the 
time we complete the M. and O. appropriation we will be able to advise 
you of the effect of this specific appropriation. 


BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Miuuer. Going right back to the very beginning, suppose 
this individual draftee, inductee, however he may come in, has had 
considerable prior service, at least has had a basic course within the 
last 5 or 6 years. Does he of necessity go through the first 8 weeks? 

General Apams. Always. 

Mr. Miter. If his record indicates, for instance, that he has had 
the equivalent of basic training and some previous experience 

General Apams. He is ready for general service, ready for service 
in any unit, if that is so, we send him on. We do not fill up the 
training center with that man. If he has been out of the service a 
long time and there is some doubt about it we would much prefer to 
give him this training, and we do, to be sure that he is refreshed, say, 
or retrained. 
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Mr. Mutter. I think that is the proper approach. But if you are 
convinced that he has had considerable background of experience 
you do not make it a requisite that he go through those 8 weeks even 
though it may be a repetition? 

General Apams. That is correct. 

In the training centers a great deal of attention is given to evaluating 
aman. It is one of the big activities of the officers. Many times 
people wonder what they do. When they are out training an outfit 
they are evaluating these men and serving on boards. When every 
man finishes his cycle, he is evaluated at that point to see if he has 
acquired what we feel he should have. If he has not, he is sometimes 
held back. So I don’t think that there is any unnecessary training 
forced on anyone, but I think that the Army also is making sure that 
we are not sending an ill-trained man out just because he has been in 
training for 16 weeks. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is certainly desirable. There may not be many 
cases, but I am glad to hear you do not require it when you feel it is 
not necessary because that is a waste of everybody’s time and money 
and keeps people from valuable duties. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. Is there any officer candidate program in beiag at 
this present time? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; infantry and artillery. Those are the 
only two. Engineer is being closed out shortly. 

Mr. Miter. Are they open to troops in foreign service or is it open 
only to people here? 

General Apams. Open to anybody who has the qualifications and 
desires to go. I saw them come back from Korea to attend OCS. 

Mr. Miuuer. What are their requirements? In other words, taking 
a young soldier who applies and is accepted for officer candidate school, 
what obligations does he take with regard to service if he wins his 
commission? 

General Apams. I think if he stays in for 2 years, sir, he has in a 
sense discharged his obligation if he were a drafted man. After that 
he may stay as long as needed just as any other officer. 

Mr. Miter. I wanted to know this: In the case of some of these 
young men, for instance if they serve for a year and then are nominated 
to officer candidate school and spend another 4 or 5 months, or what- 
ever the period is, if on graduation they have completed their 2 years’ 
service, it would be rather a wasteful bit of education in some ways. 

General Apams. When I said he discharged his service, if he got 
out prior to 2 years he would be subject to the draft again. His 
home draft board would pick him up. 

» Colonel Bogart informs me we are now requiring 24 months’ 
service after graduation from the officer candidate school. 

Mr. Mituer. That answers my question. In other words, he has 
to agree to remain on duty as an officer for 2 more years even if he 
may have completed his 2-year enlistment? 

General Apvams. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Tuurspay, Marca 4, 1954. 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

When we concluded yesterday we had finished part of the initial 
presentation on training. 

Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sixes. No, Mr. Chairman. Let us go ahead with the break- 
down. 

General Apams. There were three points where you asked for addi- 
tional information. I am prepared to give that now, sir, if you are 
ready. It has to do with some of the actions connected with man- 
power savings. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to give us that? 

General Apams. At Ford Ord and with respect to Fort Slocum. 


MANPOWER SURVEYS AND SAVINGS 


The first question was an inquiry as to whether or not replies had 
been made to the actions recemmended on the Johnson report. 
Three replies were made during calendar year 1953. The first was 
on April 24, 1953, and reported a gross reductien in spaces of 46,396. 

Mr. Forp. That is armywide? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

The second report was on the 14th of July 1953, and that reflected 
a gross reduction of 2,280 spaces, and a net reduction of 1,900 spaces. 
The net reductions result from the situation where you do not have 
a full unit organized, for example, a division which might be short a 
regiment. 

Mr. Forp. That is in addition to the original reply of April? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

The third and final report was made on November 17, 1953. That 
reported a gross reduction of 258 spaces and a net reduction of 175 
spaces. 

The action which I spoke about yesterday afternoon is in addition 
to these, sir, and it represents further effort on the part of the Army 
to keep this line of study active. 

That particular study I described was originated in G-3, with the 
object of determining guidelines, and areas in which we could examine 
further. The results were referred to Army Field Forces. They 
came back with their recommendations, which resulted in a savings 
of about 4,300 spaces at this time. Additional action is under way 
affecting the technical and administrative services, so that a further 
saving of approximately another 4,000 spaces will be effected. 

In addition to that, and as a result of this research, the Chief of 
Army Field Forces recommended other areas in which he believed 
savings could be made. I would like to just outline the areas. 

To eliminate or reduce in strength certain service type T. O. and E. 
units in the reserve troop program which exceed requirements for 
support of emergency plans. There are 22,094 spaces involved in 
this area. We make no promises we can save that many, but it is 
an area of study. 

Then another recommendation he made was savings with respect 
to tables of distribution units. Those are units such as Army head- 
quarters, Field Force headquarters, depots, ports, that type of unit. 
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I happen to know that General Young, who has surveillance over 
that type of unit, is actively engaged in this project, and it was only 
about 2 weeks ago that I participated in a briefing in his office which 
dealt with all six of the Army headquarters, where they were on the 
verge of making appreciable savings. That has not yet been finalized, 
but it is active. 

Another project which we have underway toward saving man- 
power is a MOS study, with a view of developing a new enlisted 
MOS structure. The object here is to identify more accurately the 
needs for specialties. This can result in training men more exactly 
for the jobs they are to do, and get them assigned more accurately. 
We believe this will produce savings as well as administrative efficiency. 

Mr. Srxes. How long has the present MOS system been in 
operation? 

General Apams. The present one is an outgrowth of a system which 
was developed at the beginning of the war, sir. It has not been 
thoroughly restudied up until these studies which are now underway. 

Mr. Sikes. It seems to me to be obvious that it needs modernizing. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. This particular study has had quite a 
large group working on it for approximately 2 years; and they are 
just now getting it in shape where they believe they can decide; they 
actually have two systems under consideration at the moment, with 
the object of determining which serves best. 

Mr. Stxes. When do you expect to have a final result from these 
studies? 

General Apams. I think we can begin to see a product from them 
in another 2 or 3 months, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How many people are engaged in the study? 

‘General Apams. The studies I described here, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, the MOS study. 

- General Apams. In the MOS study that Field Forces have, I don’t 
know how large a group. Several parts of the study have been re- 
ferred to the various major commands for their consideration. 

The Field Force study, which is one of the two, has been clear 
out to the front. They sent questionnaires directly to Korea and to 
Europe, assembled data, and the staff of Field Forces has worked it 
over. They have tried it out, particularly in the Third Army area, 
and they have consulted the other armies on it. 

The other study, called the Adjutant General's study, was prepared 
by the Adjutant General, and he worked almost as widely, but in 
areas which are responsive to his normal ways of doing business. 

Mr. Mituer. Is the contemplated revision tending toward simplifi- 
cation? Is that what is behind it? 

General Apams. Simplification, and accuracy in identifying a given 
specialty, so that once we get a man identified we can quickly pick him 
up with machine-record assistance, and get him assigned where we 
need him. 

Mr. Mituer. It seems to me, among some of the failings of that 
scheme, and you explained it grew up during the war under pres- 
sure—— 

Mr. Forp. Let me interrupt, please. What war do we refer to? 
World War IT? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miter. One of the weaknesses which seemed obvious to me 
was this: We will take a typical infantry officer. It he were a com- 
petent staff officer he might probably also be a competent officer as a 
battalion commander. But because he was on a particular assign- 
ment he gets one number which indicates he is a staff officer or 
battalion commander, whatever it is. To my mind that doesn’t add 
too much value to looking for material when you need it. 

General Apams. That is one of the things which has largely been 
corrected now. An individual may have more than one MOS. He 
may have one in which he has had most of his service, and has an 
established proficiency. He may have another in which he is just 
acquiring knowledge. When I was at Fort Leavenworth I acquired 
another MOS as a school commandant, although my primary MOS 
is known as a commander of troops, infantry commander. That is 
done with respect to all personnel, sir, if they etablish an additional 
qualification. 

Mr. Mixture. Oftentimes you get only one number regarding 
particular officers. He may have done many other things better 
than the thing they had him down for, but because he was in that slot 
at the particular time he was labeled as that kind of a specialist. I 
don’t think it was either good for the officer or good for the service. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. It is now standard practice to review all 
military and civilian experience and education prior to making an 
officer assignment. The officer’s primary MOS is only one of the 
many assignment considerations taken into account. The new MOS 
studies, however, are concerned only with classification and assign- 
ment of enlisted men. I think either of these systems will be flexible 
enough to take care of that particular situation, without being too 
loose that you just lose track of the talent that you have available. 

Mr. Forp. How long will it take for you to get the results of this 
manpower study actually in operation in the field? How much time 
lag is there between the finalization of your recommendations and the 
actual utilization of those in the field? 

General Apams. It will take about 8 months the reason being you 
have to get the TO’s and E’s out to the field. Flow of personnel has 
to be controlled, and you cannot say that on any day this man that 
we dispensed with today will constitute a positive individual saving 
3 months from now. The requirement to maintain the units shrinks 
and as it shrinks you begin to realize an overstrength, say, tn your 
pipeline which you can reduce. That is the way it will work out. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a figure for the record which would 
show the total cumulative results within the last year of the man- 
power savings? 

General Apams. Well, in the three surveys that were made as a 
result of the Johnson report, the first produced a gross reduction of 
46,396 spaces; the second produced a gross reduction of 2,280 spaces; 
the third produced a gross reduction of 258 spaces; the total was 
48,934. 

The most recent survey is the one which was started in November, 
and the initial saving there is in excess of 4,300, with potential saving 
in the near future of another approximately 4,000. 


Mr. Forp. It is a very commendable degree of progress, General, 
and I think the committee is very encouraged by the results. 
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General Apams. Thank you, sir. We feel as though we are making 
some progress in this area of organization, so that we do not have any 
man in an outfit unnecessarily, but we have a real need for those who 
are there. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED—ENLISTED AND OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Would you have any breakdown of the savings as 
between enlisted and officer personnel? 

General Apams. I could provide it, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Approximately 1 percent of the savings are in the officer category. The re- 
mainder are enlisted. In its review of T/O & FE, the Army concentrated on the 
positions referred to in Public Laws 488 and 179, that is, personnel, clerical, supply, 
and so forth, the bulk of which are enlisted-type billets Hence, the larger 
portion of the 48,934 space savings was accomplished by elimination or reduction 
of such enlisted positions as fillers, cooks, and other mess personnel, dispatchers, 
orderlies, and personnel management supervisors. The review of T/O & E, 
however, is continuing and further significant reductions are anticipated. For 
example, a recent action by the Department of the Army eliminates the officer 
position of unit administrator which will realize an estimated reduction of 2,500 
spaces, Armywide. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you account for this situation which you are at- 
tempting now to correct as being primarily due to the fact that in 
earlier days the ground forces had failed to provide the number of 
staff assignments that experience has proved desirable and then the 
pendulum swung the other way and there was a tendency to have too 
many people on staff assignments and you are now getting back to 
what is probably a sound middle ground between the two extremes? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; I think we are getting a cleaner organi- 
zation now with the men necessary to do the job. 

Mr. Mixer. And where there are important jobs but they are not 
necessarily running at the same time, giving one individual a dual 
role? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. Before World War II there 
used to be an expression in the Army “In addition to his other duties.” 
We are getting back to that a little bit. 

Mr. Mituer. As you probably remember, in the World War I 
days, about all an infantry battalion had was an Adjutant, and the 
war was about half over before a battalion commander had more 
than 1 or 2 people in his headquarters. 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Miturer. By the time World War II came around, battalion 
headquarters was bigger than a regiment headquarters had been in the 
earlier days. 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. | gather from what you say the effort now is to get 
a proper medium? 

General Apams. Make them smaller and more mobile. 

Mr. Mituier. Which will mean more efficiency? 

General Apams. We hope so, sir. 

That is about all I have on this particular subject, sir. 
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PREFERENCE FOR RETENTION OF FORT ORD 


The next item I was to furnish you information on was the reasons 
why the Army recommended retention of Fort Ord as opposed to 
Camp Roberts. I would like to read these reasons. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the recommendation of the training organization 
or the recommendation of the Army as a whole? 

General Apams. We endorse these. We prepared the final paper 
which became the Department position, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All right. 

General Apams. The first is based on buildings maintained and the 
activities supported. Fort Ord is the less expensive of the two sta- 
tions to maintain and operate. 

Fort Ord has a larger financial investment in the facilities, such 
things as movies, swimming pools, and whatnot, as well as the train- 
ing facilities, such as rifle ranges and that sort of thing. 

We have permanent barracks with a capacity of 8,370 enlisted men 
at Fort Ord, which is something we wish to utilize fully at all times. 

Fort Ord provides facilities and services for the Army Language 
School located at the Presidio of Monterey, which is across the bay 
from it. 

The supply of family housing on or in the vicinity of Fort Ord is 
adequate, while the housing situation at Camp Roberts is not satis- 
factory. 

Beginning in 1949, the Secretary of the Army certified the perma- 
nency of Fort Ord to the Federal Housing Administration, for the 
construction of 1,000 onpost family housing units under the Wherry 
Act, at a cost of about $10 million. 

The Chief of Army Field Forces, who is charged with training in 
the Army, was chairman of a Board of Officers composed for the 
purpose of determining the installation requirement for the current 
peacetime and mobilization Army. 

This Board recommended that Fort Ord be retained on a permanent 
installation basis and that Camp Roberts be retained as a supple- 
mental installation for use in the event of mobilization. Those are 
the reasons, sir. 

If there are no questions on that the next item has to do with 
Fort Slocum. 

FORT SLOCUM 


As a result of the comments of the Appropriations Committee on 
June 27, 1953, the Secretary of Defense established a committee for 
determining the feasibility of retention of Fort Slocum. 

This committee made a detailed study of Fort Slocum, and recom- 
mended its retention for use as a Chaplain School and an Information 
and Education School. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Apams. That concludes what I had in response to those 
three questions, sir. 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS AND TRAINING Divisions OTHER 
Mepicau 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, General. On page 306 of the justifications, 
General Adams, the figure of 135,600 is given. How do you compute 
that? It is under the column “Fiscal year 1955.” 
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General Apams. That is a figure, sir, projected for us by G-1. It is 
the load which we have to train in order to meet the requirements for 
maintaining the units overseas and general reserve units in the 
continental United States. 

Colonel Ke.uter. That is an average load in those particular in- 
stallations for the year, sir. The total input for all of those installa- 
tions; that is untrained input, will be 357,000. This is an average 
monthly load, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This is the load which the schools will have on board as 
an average? 

Colonel Ketter. Replacement training centers and training divi- 
sions, sir, for training of newly inducted or enlisted personnel, 
nonprior service personnel. 


ScHOOLS 
COMBAT ARMS SCHOOLS-—AVIATION 


Mr. Forp. There seems to be a substantial increase in the Aviation 
School program which results, I presume, from the increased emphasis 
on the helicopter and related aviation programs? 

General Apams. Primarily in the helicopter field. 

Mr. Forp. It appears from the figures we have that at the Aviation 
School you will have about a plane per student. Is that correct? 

General Apams. Colonel Alleorn, will you answer that? 

Colonel ALucorn. We have presently 147 fixed wing aircraft in 
the tactics course. We have a student load of about 225. We 
have presently about 200 helicopters and we have an in-resident load 
that will run about 150. The ratio of helicopters is greater due to 
maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. According to the justifications on page 310, subheading 
“A,” there is a figure of 510. Does that mean the number of aircraft 
on board? 

Colonel Atucorn. We plan to build up our aircraft load at Fort 
Sill for the coming year. Our in-resident load will increase to about 
300 in helicopter training and increase to about 350 in various fixed 
wing training phases. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the aircraft that will be on board? 

Colonel ALicorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the 510 includes both helicopter and fixed wing? 

Colonel Aticorn. Fixed wing and rotary wing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Total student load will approximate what? 

Colonel Aticorn. It will be approximately 300 in rotary wing; it 
will be 225 in fixed wing tactics; 40 in helicopter tactics; 20 in instru- 
ment training; 6 in the instrument examiners course; and 6 in the 
twin-engine transition course. 

« Mr. Miuuer. Is it customary to give the same individual training 
in both fixed wing and helicopter? 

Colonel ALLCORN. We give 5 weeks’ training in rotary wing at 
San Marcos and 5 weeks’ training in rotary wing at Fort Sill. This 
training is for pilots who have had considerable experience as fixed 
wing pilots. 

' The pilots for the Transportation Corps get their training com- 
pletely in rotary wing aircraft. 
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Mr. Forp. The figures you cited for student load, is that for 
aviators or is it total? 

Colonel ALLcorn. That is pilot training. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal year 1954 or 1955? 

Colonel Atucorn. Fiscal year 1955, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When on page 309 of the justifications it states ‘‘Avia- 
tion School, resident load, 952.’’ What does that include? 

Colonel AtLcorn. Maintenance personnel in addition to pilot 
training. 

Mr. Forp. Who also will be in school? 

Colonel ALLcoRN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The difference between the figures previously cited, 
which I believe total 597, and 952 

Colonel*ALLcorN. Maintenance personnel loads total 355. We 
require for them certain helicopters, too. 

Mr. Miuurr. They are students? 

Colonel ALLCcoRN. Yes, sir; maintenance students. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear offhand that there is an excessive 
number of aircraft compared to your student load. 

Colonel ALucorn. Our aircraft ratio runs about 1 or 0.9 on the 
rotary wing per student. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that? 

Colonel Aticorn. Due to the maintenance difficulties. You can- 
not provide the helicopters and provide a constant flow of helicopters 
for training without that ratio. 

Mr. Forp. What is the ratio for fixed-wing aircraft? 

Colonel Atucorn. About 1 to 3, or 0.353, based on 75 hours’ utiliza- 
tion per aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any improvement in the ratio of helicopters? 
In other words: Are you getting better maintenance? 

Colonel Atucorn. Yes, sir. We are now. We have contract 
maintenance in effect at the Aviation School and, due to the continuity 
of civilian personnel and the contract, we are able to provide a better 
ratio. We don’t expect to exceed 300 helicopters, and we will ulti- 
mately have a load of around 300 student pilots in helicopter training 
for the Transportation Corps and 40 students in helicopter tactics 
course. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have offhand the ratio for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel AtLcorn. On fixed wing, for tactics training, our in-resident 
load was running around 200. We had 147 fixed-wing aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Can you transpose that to ratio figures? 

Colonel Aticorn. I don’t have it in a ratio figure. It is about 
1 to 3. 

Mr. Forp. What is the picture on your helicopters for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Atucorn. For fiscal 1954 we have presently 210 helicopters. 
We have an in-resident load of approximately 150. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel ALtitcorn. We have fallen behind due to the fact we didn’t 
have a ratio of 2 helicopters to 1 student. Because of maintenance 
difficulties with present maintenance, the ratio should not exceed 1 
to 1. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. With the Army increasing its emphasis on combat and 
decreasing the total strength, why should your administrative service 
school activity be up? It would appear from the justification on 
page 311 that you are increasing emphasis there. 

General Apams. Along with decrease in manpower you frequently 
have to strive for better performance; in other words, raise the quality. 
Considerable emphasis is being put on that. 

Colonel Ketuer. The student load, resident student load, does 
decrease very moderately as indicated on page 314, sir. There are 
several minor requirements which require a small increase in funds. 
There are ten new classrooms, for instance, in the Counter-Intelli- 
gence School, and three new courses at Finance and Judge Advocate 
Generals School requiring additional materials. 

Mr. Forp. The increase is primarily for construction of facilities 
rather than personnel? 

Colonel Ke.uer. Several new instructors, also, for these three new 
courses being established, financial management, contract termination, 
and court reporting. Nonresident student loads will increase very 
moderately, also. 

Mr. Forp. Your nonresident student load is your correspondence 
course program? 

Colonel Keturr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, any increase there would not be a material 
dollar factor for an increase overall, would it? 

» Colonel Ketuer. No, sir, only insofar as it requires personnel to 
prepare the materials, to grade the papers, and to administer the 
program. 

General Apams. It would probably require no additional labor in 
the actual preparation of the subject, but in administering the courses, 
grading, filing, and keeping the records, it might require additional 
people. 

Mr. Mituer. Going to the next page it would seem that despite 
the fact you have a decrease in numbers compared to this fiscal year, 
in each case except the last item where the average number of em- 
ployees is increased by only two, however, your costs have jumped up. 
Does that mean that these people are higher paid people than before? 

Colonel Kretuier. No, sir. The additional costs which make the 
requested funds for 1955 greater than 1954, are primarily materials 
and supplies in connection with the development of training aids for 
10 new classrooms and instructors at the Counter-Intelligence school. 
They are not increases in salaries. 

Mr. Mituer. Actually the increase is not large. I was looking at 
costs on personnel. It indicates an average number of employees of 
two larger than last year. They were 328 and will be 330. 

General Apams. You may have a few increases in grades as well. 

Colonel Ketter. Yes. I am sorry, sir. I misunderstood your 
question. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. On page 319 and page 320 there is indicated a rather 
substantial increase for the Ordnance School. At the same time it 
indicates a reasonably considerable decrease in the resident student 
load. How is that accounted for, General Adams? 
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Colonel Keiuer. Primarily replacement of military instructors 
with civilian instructors. It is on page 321, the fourth line down. 

General Apams. These civilian personnel increases in lieu of military 
at the Ordnance and Engineer Schools amount to a combined total of 
$1,384,500. Ratio of exchange is approximately 4 military for 3 
civilians. The average salary of the civilians is approximately $4,300 
which may be compared with the fiscal year 1955 average cost of 
approximately $5,100 to maintain a soldier in continental United 
States for 1 year. Inasmuch as the cost of military personnel is borne 
primarily by the “Military personnel, Army”’ budget, and not by the 
training budget, the dollar savings resulting from a reduction in num- 
bers of military personnel herein won’t show in the training budget. 
It would appear in the “Military personnel, Army” budget. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in this budget you reflect the individual 
salaries? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; of the civilian personnel which we request 
be hired to replace military personnel. It constitutes a new cost, so 
to speak, in this budget. 

Colonel Ketter. For the Ordnance Schools, we request replace- 
ment of 352 military spaces with 265 civilian spaces, at a cost of 
$1,141,000. 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. The justifications indicate that the Army Language 
School has the mission of conducting appropriate research to include 
the development of language proficiency tests, aptitude tests, and 
efficient language teaching methods. 

Is it felt that it is better to have that research here rather than in 
research and development? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, because the object is to develop, you might 
say, the military language rather than just general research and 
language instructional methods. 

Mr. Forp. Has-that program always been handled by the Army 
Language School? 

General Apams. I think it has. 

Mr. Hurz. They started out with just Japanese and then during 
the war 3 or 4 more languages were added and now we are up to 24. 

Mr. Forp. The question originally was why do you have research 
here rather than in research and development, and the further question 
was have you always had language research in this part of the budget 
and not in research and development? 

Mr. Herz. No,sir. Use of the word “research” might be confusing. 
Actually it is studies of rare languages. Vietnamese comes to m 
mind as an example. ‘There are no dictionaries in this country hin 
are really thorough, and very few people who can speak the language. 
It is a research problem in the sense of looking up all the available 
bibliography. It is a scholarly sort of research rather than the regular 
scientific type. 

Answering the second part of the question, we have not done it in 
the past, because the languages we have set up there have been more 
or less standard, and there have been adequate sources of knowledge. 
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Now we are working on three languages which do not fall in that 
category. 

Mr. Forp. What are those three? 

Mr. Herz. One is Vietnamese. One is Indonesian. I don’t recall 
the third but I can supply it. 


(The language referred to is Siamese.) 
LANGUAGE SCHOOL INPUT 


Mr. Sixes. Will you supply us with the number of individuals who 
are studying each language which is offered at the Language School? 

Mr. Herz. We will do that. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to have a comparative chart comparing 
fiscal 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. Herz. We will supply that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army Language School input ! 


Language | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 Language | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


| | 

11 24 | 4 Norwegian 19 8 | 8 
40 | 33 | 29 | 25 | 24 
Bulgarian ____-- 24 | 26 | 24 || Polish | 40 | 48 32 
Chinese (Cantonese) __ -- | 9 | 16 | 21 || Portuguese.-_-_....-...-- | 47 | 26 | 24 
Chinese (Mandarin) - - -- 452 437 | 298 || 30 | 33 24 
96 122 88 || Russian-6 257 | 304 | 184 
| 15 8 || 628 568 | 433 
| 144 80 48 || Serbo-Croatian 53 24 | 16 
reo ae | 109 136 160 || Spanish sk 89 96 | 80 
Hungarian____- 29 48 48 || Turkish. 34 | 26 | 16 
Japanese......... 168 216 266 2, 572 2, 570 2, 125 
181 216 264 || 


1 It should be noted that this tabulation presents total input, as differentiated from average or peak loads. 
The budget justification considered by the committee reflects average loads, but the data is presented in 
this form based upon the committee’s request. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. Comparing fiscal year 1953 to fiscal year 1955, your 
average number of all employees is less, but your dollar request for 
personal services is greater. What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Herz. The average number of employees is down, which would 
indicate the reason for the decrease in the 01. Is that what you 
meant? 

Mr. Forp. Average number of employees is down, but the total 
amount, comparing 1953 to 1955, is up. 

Mr. Herz. That is due to the instructor-supervisors we have put 
in with a slightly higher grade. What has happened, as the school 
has grown larger and more students go into each language department, 
they have found it necessary to hire what they call instructor-super- 
visors. That is, one instructor-supervisor might have under him a 
group of between 5 and 10 instructors. I want to stress, sir, these 
so-called instructor-supervisors also instruct part-time. They are not 
purely there to ride herd on the others. They instruct part-time and 
they are of a higher grade than the standard instructors because of 
their supervisory responsibilities. That does, 1 think, account for 
this change in the money. 
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SUMMARY OF COURSES 


Mr. Forp. Will you give for the record some explanation of “‘detach- 
ment R”’ and ‘‘detachment S’’? 

Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. Those are two very small schools. Detach- 
ment R is in Germany and detachment S isin Japan. They take our 
attaché designates and other intelligence specialists and teach them 
Russian and Japanese, respectively, as part of their training program. 
These individuals, sir, serve a training period in the area in which they 
will serve, get to know the customs and habits of the people and also 
continue their language training. These two small detachments 
furnish the requisite language instruction. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the length of training course the same in all lan- 
guages? 

Mr. Herz. It is not, sir. At the Language School it is 6 months for 
most of the Romance languages and 11 months for most of the far 
eastern tongues. 

Mr. Srxes. How long is it for Russian language training? 

Mr. Herz. I have to insert one explanation on Russian. We have 
two Russian courses at the school. One is 6 months. We run it 
predominantly for the Air Force. 

Off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxxs. Proportionately, do you have more students enrolled 
for Romance languages or for other languages? 

Mr. Herz. Definitely on the others, sir. Our ratio in the 11-month 
languages is much greater, predominantly because of the need for 
Chinese—Mandarin and Korean. We have a large input for those 
two languages. 

Mr. SrKxes. In view of the fact that the Romance languages are 
commonly taught in American schools it would appear you could 
find personnel in adequate numbers in the services who have a good 
background in the Romance languages and would need nothing more 
than a refresher course. I find it difficult to understand a need for 
training men from the beginning in Romance languages. 

Mr. Herz. Sir, you are absolutely right. There are large numbers 
of men available to us who speak Romance languages. I think the 
key is in the word “adequate.” There are not adequate numbers. 
We do find ourselves short occasionally in these Romance languages. 
Were we to train everybody who needed it, the Language School 
would not be nearly big enough. It is geared to produce only the 
difference between what we get in linguistic ability, and what we need. 

Mr. Stxes. We have had a quarrel for sometime with the services 
for wanting to train lawyers when the colleges are turning out ROTC 
graduates with degrees in law by the thousands. You are not getting 
into the same category in your training of students in Romance 
languages, are you? 

General Abas. I don’t think we are, sir. For this reason: First, 
the course is sometimes only a brief course to brush up a man’s ability 
to converse in the language. 

Mr. S1xes. Undoubtedly there is a need for refresher courses. 

General Apams. And, secondly, to teach him military terminologies, 
which is very important in dealing with the military personnel o the 
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countries where they serve. As a matter of fact, there is increasing 
pressure upon us to have greater skill in languages than we now possess. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it is pressure that should be applied. I think 
one of the greatest weaknesses in American personnel, civilian and 
military, who are in touch with people of other nationalities, has been 
our inability to speak the language of the people with whom we are 
dealing. Since we are people who have a great responsibility in our 
efforts to lead the world in the quest for peace it is important we be 
able to talk to other people in their own language. I cannot agree 
more on the necessity for language training. 

Mr. Miuier. You mentioned the Chinese courses in Mandarin. 
Do you teach Cantonese? 

Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. However, the student requirements are very 
small. We don’t produce more than about 16 to 21 students a year 
who are Cantonese speakers. 

Mr. Mriuter. As a practical matter, although the Mandarin is 
the official language, I believe, at least it was under the Nationalist 
Government, it would seem there are more people speaking Cantonese 
dialect than the Mandarin and I should think we have need for it. 

Mr. Herz. I am afraid I am not completely qualified to speak on 
that subject. Our course capacities are established based on the 
requirements as stated by the overseas theaters, and I think it ties 
back to your statement, which is a correct statement, that it is the 
official language. The educated people all speak it. I believe they 
actually find in doing their job on site, it is Mandarin they need 
rather than Cantonese. 

Mr. Miter. I hope you are right. 

General Honnen. Our relations are with the Nationalist people on 
Formosa, who all speak the Mandarin dialect. 

General Apams. It was interesting that the G-—2 people needed 
Mandarin-speaking interrogators in spite of the fact the people they 
were talking to were in substantial part from northeastern China. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATED DUTY OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Forp. Several months ago I ran into a very able young enlisted 
man who had come into the service and apparently had the kind of 
talent needed for the language school. He went there for one of the 
11-month courses. 

He then was sent to an intelligence school in Washington. Then he 
was about to go overseas. He had spent 15, 18, or 21 months in 
schooling, including his original combat training. When he got all 
through, maximum tour of duties overseas would be about a year, 
maybe a year and a half at the most. Then all his training and talent 
was to be washed out because he was going back to civilian life. 

To me it didn’t seem like an economical thing for the Army to do. 

General Apams. Well, sir; on the face of it it is not economical, 
but we have to do it. We have a need for these people. We would 
like to have a man longer, but we cannot. This situation exists not 
only in connection with languages, but in other fields as well. _ For 
instance in the electronics field, we train many men and get just brief 
service from them. Almost any day’s newspaper will have numerous 
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ads that attract these people to lucrative civilian positions as soon as 
their service is completed. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not feasible to give this kind of training to Regular 
Army personnel rather than those who are in service for a relatively 
short period of time? 

General Apams. We try to do that to the maximum extent feasible, 
sir. The demand matched with talent makes it necessary for us to use 
the men we have, thereby requiring some selective service men in 
addition to the available Regular Army men. 

Mr. Herz. If I may point this out, sir: In that connection, this 
man you spoke of is a good example; if he were a draftee his 2-year 
tour would have been about up when he was finished training. A 
prerequisite for attendance at the language school is at least 15 
months’ service remaining after training. Since most draftees would 
not have that much, they enlist and become Regular Army, so we have 
a fairly high proportion of Regular Army students at the Army 
language school, much higher than at other Army service schools. 
They may later ‘drop out after their first tour of duty but, neverthe- 
less, we are doing what we can to ameliorate the situation which the 
general pointed out. It is an unhappy situation at best. 

Mr. Mruter. You require a man before he is sent to one of these 
schools to establish a status that will keep him in at least 15 months 
even if he did not have it in the first place? 

Mr. Herz. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS PREDOMINANTLY REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of the people you send to the lan- 
1age schools have remained beyond the original tour of duty? 
ave you ever made a check on it? 

Mr. Herz. Not recently, no, sir. The last survey I recall was not 
too good. It is hard to differentiate between Regular Army who are 
career soldiers and have no intention of getting out, and those Regular 
Army men who intend to serve only 1 or 2 tours of duty. However, 
if you would like to have the limited data which is available, I can 
furnish it to you. 

Mr. Forp. It might be interesting to have. We are spending a lot 
of money on it, and also giving people substantial education in a 
specialized field. If we are not getting the return in later years, 
although the immediate benefit is there, maybe we ought to have a 
little different approach to it. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the breakdown between officers and enlisted 
men? 

Mr. Herz. It is roughly 60 percent enlisted and 40 percent officers 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

As stated elsewhere in the testimony, the students at the Army Language School 
are predominantly Regular Army. The fiscal vear 1954 immediate reenlistment 
rate of Regular Army personne! through January 31, 1954, was 18.2 percent. 
This does not necessarily mean that 18 percent of our linguist personnel reenlist, 
since an analysis of reenlistments by MOS is not available. However, as in the 
case of all long-term school-trained specialists, every possible effort is made to 
encourage and persuade Regular Army personnel to reenlist and to show selective- 
service personne] the benefits of a first enlistment. Some specific actions the Army 
has recently taken to increase reenlistment rates are as follows: 

1. A contract has been let for advertising research on how best to “‘sell’’ per- 
sonnel with 3 to 6 years service on reenlisting. 
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2. A pooklet entitled ‘Unit Commanders’ Guide to Reenlistment’? has been 
prepared and distributed. 

3. An active program has been instituted to persuade selective-service person- 
nel to enlist in the Regular Army. 

4. Stabilized tours of at least 18 months in the CONUS have been established 
for overseas returnees. 

5. Reenlistment regulations have been compiled and simplified. 

6. Men with over 20 years’ service may be retained in the CONUS if they sa 
desire. 

7. Recruiting personnel have been stabilized in their assignments. 

8. Recommendations have been submitted to the Office, Secretary of Defense 
for upward adjustment in reenlistment bonuses. 

9. Overseas reenlistees are granted reenlistment leave in the CONUS. 

It must be stressed however that many of the corrective actions which might be 
taken are outside of the Army’s prerogative to accomplish. We therefore con- 
tinue our efforts to better the new enlistment and reenlistment rates as best we 
ean. However, day-to-day operational tasks must be accomplished. In the case 
of those skills which require as much as a l-year training period, the Army has no 
choice but to train certain numbers of personnel who will only have | year to serve 
upon completion of their training, even though that procedure is very expensive. 
As long as legislation limits compulsory active military service to 2 vears and 
service requirements and benefits do not compare well with civilian life, the Army 
will be in an unfavorable position to attract and hold highly trained individuals. 


MEANS OF ENCOURAGING CAREER SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. What do you do in the way of encouraging those 
enlisted men to make a career of the service by giving them higher 
noncommissioned grades, for instance? 

Mr. Herz. We do that, sir. In other words, normally a man upon 
successful graduation is promoted. What is more, he goes into 
a position which normally authorizes higher grades than he might 
possess upon graduation. They come out with a minimum of private 
first class, if 1 am not mistaken, and usually would fill sergeant and 
better assignments. 

Mr. Srxus. Is it possible to determine whether you are able to 
keep most of those men in the service as career men after they have 
completed a course at the language school? 

General Apams. I don’t know of a study of that particular sort, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Along that line, it would be an interesting thing to 
know why most of those men drop out of the service as soon as the 
law allows. 

General Apams. I believe, Mr. Sikes, the question that the chair- 
man put to the witness will disclose the answer to that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In this illustration which I brought up, apparently the 
boy had a very high I. Q. and an adaptability to this kind of work. 
He was a college graduate. After he finished the language school and 
the intelligence school here, he was going overseas still as a private, 
which is a little difficult to understand, and somewhat difficult for me 
to explain, to him. He was not complaining too much, because as 
soon as he finished his tour of duty he was going to leave the service; 
but he felt that it did not benefit the Army to take in, not only him- 
self, but apparently others in the same category, give them all this 
training, give them positions of considerable responsibility, I gather, 
and then es them as privates. 


Mr. Herz. This promotion question is not in my field. 

General Apams. Many times the vacancy that is open to the man 
is opened after he gets to the theater or the unit where he is going to 
perform this service. It might be possible to work back and promote 
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him on the day of his graduation, but our practice is that we promote 
the man where he performs the service for the grade that he is pro- 
moted to. 

I do not know about this particular case, sir, but he probably got 
a promotion overseas, if he had the talent. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you should run that case down and determine 
what did happen. 

General Apams. You may know him well enough to know whether 
he has been promoted or not. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. In any event, it would appear to me that after you 
have an investment in these men—a rather substantial investment— 
and they have been trained in a field where there is an obvious need 
for qualified personnel, that you should encourage them in every way 
that you can to stay in the service. Certainly, one way of encouraging 
them is to give them reasonable promotions. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

We make a lot of effort to exploit the means which we have for 
encouraging the man to stay in the service. They are interviewed 
and the benefits to them are pointed out, but many of them can get 
higher wages and better living conditions elsewhere and they make 
their choice just as almost anyone else does. 


USE OF INDIVIDUALS PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 


Mr. Mixer. General, in connection with this language problem, of 
course, there is another approach. 

I assume the Army is taking advantage of it, but I would like to 
ask if you are, and that is this: 

In the flow of inductees you receive many people who are expert 
in many of these difficult languages—Chinese, for example—and 
there are many young people that are brought in that because of 
their family background are fluent in some of the languages in which 
the average American is not. 

It would appear to me that when you had that kind of an individual 
that the training he would need to fit in one of these important assign- 
ments would not be language training, but would be to be educated 
particularly in the other professional requirements. 

Is there a program underway along those lines to make the maxi- 
mum use of the people that come into the mill that are already blessed 
with the language knowledge that you need? 

General Apams. During the first 8 weeks of training, you will recall 
that we discussed yesterday in regard to classifying the individual, 
that work is continuously performed from the time 1 takes his first 

hysical examination ri ht on through. If he has a language capa- 


ility, combined with educational qualifications, he is used where we 
need him in languages. He is given his basic training and is moved 
into one of the schools that teach him military matters, extending his 
ability to use the language, particularly in the military terminology 
which is not always taught in civilian schools, and very rarely discussed 
extensively in the home. 
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You find many of these young men working on jobs as interrogators, 
translators, and censors. We had a great comand for them in working 
with the POW’s in Korea. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Apams. Colonel Bogart raises a very important aspect, 
which is the security clearance which you have to get for these people. 

Sometimes that denies us the use of a very intelligent man, and a 
very skillful man. 

Mr. Miter. | understand that. 

General Apams. Also, about 10 percent of our men, Armywide, 
have not as yet had a complete grammar school education. So, we 
have to consider that angle, no matter where they come from. 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. General, on your Army War College program it was my 
recollection that last year there was a program to increase the students, 
based on the combat activities and the military operations in Korea. 

It is my belief that that program of an increased student load has 
still continued in the program for fiscal year 1955, even though the 
operations have changed in Korea. 

General Apams. I do not think, sir, that that was based on the 
requirements in Korea, particularly. 

e Army War College trains men primarily for duty here in Wash- 
ington and in the very topmost headquarters, such as SHAPE and 
CINCEUR Headquarters. 

We have a great need for more officers being trained in that field, 
because we are involved in so many things all over the world that 
we are constantly seeking officers with that type of training. 

Mr. Forp. You fee! that despite the reduced size of the Army, this 
increased student load is desirable? 

General Apams. I think it is, sir, because of the fact that we have 
to help man the big headquarters in Europe; we need highly trained 
individuals working in the MAAGS either as the chief of a service 
section or chief of a staff division, and also in headquarters, like, for 
instance, General Hull’s in Tokyo. They require a good number of 
highly trained officers. 

I expect to see the demand increase, as our responsibilities over the 
world increase. 


JOINT MILITARY PACKAGING COURSE 


Mr. Forp. I notice you have a joint military packaging course. 
I have received probably more complaints about the various services 
on the problem of packaging than I have on anything else, and most 
of it comes from industry, who tell me that the military does not 
utilize the competent people who are familiar with industry procedures 
in packaging. 

yhat type of people do you have on your faculty for a course of 
that sort? 

Mr. Herz. Well, as far as I know, sir, they are predominantly 
civilians assigned to the Rossford Ordnance Depot who are familiar 
with packaging techniques. As a matter of fact, a good part of the 
student body are civilians who come from industrial organizations. 
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This is one of the few schools in which we are authorized to accept 
students who are neither civilian goverrment employees nor military 
people. 

Mr. Forp. Do you bring in for your faculty, people who are in the 
industry so that they might give you the benefit of industrial practices, 
or do you just perpetuate the same people in the faculty who might 
have done something of the sort 5 years ago, and who wished to 
perpetuate that? 

General Patmer. May I respond to that? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Parmer. The packaging school at Rossford Ordnance 
Depot at Toledo, Ohio, is in the closest contact with the people in the 
packaging industry, and it is kept up to date all the time. 

I have been there myself, and have examined the operation myself. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important. 

General Paumer. I have asked a great many questions from time 
to time to assure myself that we were making the best possible use of 
this operation. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that you could receive terrific co- 
operation from industry in that regard by having people come in and 
lecture, and make suggestions, because that is one of the great advance- 
ments in modern industry. 

General Patmerr. It is my understanding that they have done that, 
although I could not be precise as to the details, but I would be very 
glad to furnish a statement for the record. 

Mr. Forn. If you could do something along that line, I feel sure it 
would be beneficial. 

General Patmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not know about other Members of the Congress, 
but I have had more complaints on the packaging of military equip- 
ment than almost anything else. 

General Patmer. An effort has been made, very strongly, in the 
past 18 months to simplify the requirements in regard to military 
packaging, which at one time, undoubtedly, tended to be excessive. 
I think a great deal of progress has been made, and we are saving a 
good deal of money on it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON ARMY PACKAGING ScHOOLS 


The joint military packaging course at Rossford Ordnance Depot was estab- 
lished by the Ordnance Corps with the assistance of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Forest Products Laboratory, and the Association of 
American Railroads. Packaging technicians from commercial suppliers and 
manufacturers of military equipment are encouraged to attend and participate. 
During the 244 years of its existence, 280 such personnel have attended. 

The Department of the Army realizes the importance of industrial assistance 
by using packaging groups of industrial associations as clearing houses for the 
establishment of packaging criteria, and enlists the aid of these groups in solving 
military packaging problems. For instance, the American Society for Testing 
Materials develops standard test limits and standard methods for testing packages. 
The Army adopts these test limits and methods and includes them in packaging 
courses as part of the subject matter. The assistance of packaging committees 
of the National Security Industrial Association, the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Association of American Railroads, and many others is solicited. 
Packaging methods, criteria and specifications resulting from such solicitations 
become a part of subject matter in packaging courses. 

To insure that the latest industry thinking is thoroughly integrated into military 
packaging schools, periodic seminars are conducted at the joint military packaging 
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course and the Quartermaster Subsistence School at the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. At these seminars, industrial experts acquaint both student and in- 
structor personnel with the latest developments in the various fields of packaging. 
In addition, at the Quartermaster Subsistence School, field trips to manufacturers’ 
plants form a regular part of the schedule. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification, in general, for the increase in 
regard to your miscellaneous training? 

Is there any one particular field where you are going to spend more 
money? 

General Apams. The big increases are in the electronics warfare 
field, and guided missiles field. We have to train a great number of 
people in specialties that heretofore have not been common to us. 

Mr. Foro. Is that item for the Signal Corps Electronics Warfare 
Center a major figure in your program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, it is. It is a relatively new undertaking, 
and additional people are required. Movement of this activity to 
Fort Huachuea, constitutes a step to group all these activities where 
they will be under central control, and where there will be less inter- 
ference from aviation, radio broadcasts, and similar disturbances. 

Mr. Forp. Are not most of the activities set forth on the bottom 
of page 340 the kinds of activities that would fall under the control 
and jurisdiction of the Air Force? 

General Apams. This is primarily beamed at the Army aviation 
requirements, sir. 

We have an expanded need in spotting targets. We also found a 
need to do more night flying than we have done, which developed 
before the shooting stopped in Korea; there are promising ways to 
observe artillery fire from the air at night. 

We think this is all a part of this picture. 

Mr. Forp. I hope we are not duplicating what the Air Force may 
be doing in this field? 

General Apams. I cannot say that we are not, sir, but I shall look 
into it. I do not think we are. 

I think it is beamed at the slower and lower aircraft flying. In 
this type of flying, we expect to stay in the area, and take off from 
rather modest-type airfields, while the Air Force is thinking of the 
faster craft and flying greater distances from larger bases. 

Colonel Krturr. Could I add something there? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Ketuier. A great deal of this activity is in connection with 
battlefield surveillance and the requirements of the Army Command 
in target detection techniques and that type of activity. 

Mr. Miuuer. Artillery observation, and that sort of thing? 

Colonel Ketuer. Partly, ves, sir, but there is a great deal of activity 
at the present time in developing better methods for battlefield 
detection work. 

General Apams. I could speak off the record further on this subject, 
if it is desirable. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Apams. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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OTHER SCHOOLS 


MILITARY ACADEMY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Mr. Srxes. General, I would like to go back to project 2227 for a 
moment. 

What made it possible for you to reduce the funds required for the 
Military Academy Preparatory School? 

Colonel Krtuer. We have a controlled input now, sir. 

They can enter only two times a year, rather than entering numerous 
times. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the number of trainees lower? 

Colonel Krtuer. I note that it is pretty much the same, sir, but 
there is a considerable reduction in the faculty overhead. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE SCHOOL 


Mr. Srxes. Are you phasing out the Psychological Warfare School? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. There seems to be a reduced emphasis on it. 

General Apams. I do not think there is as much reduced emphasis 
as there is a little more careful organization of what they are doing. 
get: rm, What are you eliminating at the Psychological Warfare 

00 
_ General Apams. I do not know of anything that we are eliminating, 


sir. 

Colonel Ketuer. It is being reduced somewhat in scope. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the proposed number of trainees in fiscal year 
1955, as compared to fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Kretunr. It will be 22 in fiscal year 1955, as opposed to 
1954, 32 average. That is shown on page 333. 

Mr. Sixes. Twenty-two, as compared with 32 in 1954 and 103 in 
ia. If that is not phasing out, I do not know what you would 
call it. 

It has appeared to me that psychological warfare is an important 
branch of the service, and this certainly does not indicate that you 
people think it is. 

Does anyone have any comment on that? 

General Apams. I would like to produce some more information 
on that question, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would be glad to have more information. 

We place less emphasis on psychological warfare than any other 
major power, and I think that is reflected, generally, by the indifferent 
oo that we make to the use of effective propaganda warfare of 
all kinds. I think it is reflected in the fact that we so often bring up 
the rear of the procession, insofar as worldwide accomplishments in 
telling the story of freedom and democracy are concerned. 

I would like to have a much more complete statement in regard to 
the psychological warfare program which I understand General Adams 
is going to furnish. 

yeneral Apams. Yes, sir; we will get that to you, and I think you 
will find that it is not being phased out, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Psychological warfare training in the Army can be divided into two broad 
categories: specialized training for psychological warfare agencies and the per- 
sonnel assigned thereto, and indoctrination training for the Army as a whole. 
Specialized training can further be subdivided into individual training, to develop 
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the knowledge and icular skills required of the individual officer and man, 
and unit training, which develops the group proficiency of psychological warfare 
organizations. Tndoctrinational training is individual only in nature. 

Specialized individual training is provided primarily by the Psychological 
Warfare School, which conducts courses of 8 weeks duration for officers and 
2-week indoctrination courses for newly assigned enlisted men. Additionally, 
certain selected officers are being trained in both long- and short-term courses in 
international relations and psychology at five major American universities, and 
by on-the-job training with the United States Information Agency. Advanced 
training of enlisted men in their individual military occupational specialities is 
accomplished within their units, with certain technicians also being furnished 
from the appropriate service schools of the Army school system. 

The training loads at the Psychological Warfare School indicated in the fiscal 

ear 1955 budget include only the formal school training of those officers and 
NCO’s requiring a high degree of speciality not available in other established 
courses of instruction. This school conducted its first class in fiscal year 1953. 
Experience factors were not available from past operations. Neither was it 
immediately discernible which type training should be conducted in formal school 
courses. Therefore, the fiscal year 1953 estimates and to a lesser degree the fiscal 
year 1954 estimates were too high. The fiscal year 1955 estimate is a more 
realistic approach to our training objective. It should not be inferred that less 
emphasis is being placed on psychological warfare. In the interest of economy, 
the majority of individuals are being trained in the psychological warfare units 
and in established courses at other service schools. 

The training in civilian institutions consists of a special course conducted by 
Georgetown University, to train officers in the overall field of psychological 
warfare and miscellaneous courses in language and area training. These courses 
were initiated in fiscal year 1953, with 44 students attending. In fiscal year 1954 
plans have been revised to send 50 students. The budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1955 indicate that this program will be continued at an attendance of 50 
students. The original fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 program estimated 
100 students would be trained. However, these original estimates were included 
in the program prior to securing experience factors in this special field of instruc- 
tion. The Department of the Army is endeavoring to increase the number of 
qualified students attending these courses of instruction. 

The indoctrination of personnel, armywide, in the relatively new subject of 
psychological warfare is being accomplished by common-subjects instruction of 
officers in their branch schools, at officer candidate schools, through troop in- 
formation and education publications, and by extension courses. o assist in 
this effort 2 training films, 1 film strip and a series of field manuals are in prepara- 
tion. The majority of these aids should be completed and widely available by 
the end of this year. 


CONTINENTAL ARMY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Sixes. What are continental Army schools? 

General Apams. Those are schools such as the cooks’ and baker 
schools. 

Mr. Sixes. I note that they are being reduced also. Does that 
mean that they were too large before? 

General Apams. That is a part of the reduction in the size of the 
Army, sir. We just need fewer cooks. 


TUITION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS (EXCEPT MEDICAL) 
STUDENTS ATTENDING CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the total of your students at civilian institutions 
as compared with 1953, 1954 and 1955? 

General Apams. The total number of students for 1953 was 270 
in the continued courses; that is, they had already been in school 
when 1953 started, and 221 starting new courses. That is the long, 
full academic year. 

For the shorter courses in the same fiscal year, 1953, we had 732 
to enter in school, so the aggregate total that year was 1223. 
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In fiscal year 1954, 234 were already in school, and 365 entered new 
long courses. 820 will attend short courses, for a total of 1,419. 

At this point, Mr. Sikes, I would like to invite your attention to 
the fact that there were 100 students during that year, taking psycho- 
logical warfare courses at civilian institutions. 

r. Forp. Of course, that figure does not compare to what you 
have in mind for fiscal year 1955. It is down to 50. 

General Apams. Yes, sir; in fiscal year 1955 we will have 291 in 
school and expect to enter 298 in new long courses, and enter 608 
in the short courses for an aggregate total of 1,197. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would you find it necessary to train people in 
the field of education? 

General Apams. We have a need for that knowledge at West 
Point, and we also have a need for that knowledge in the general 
supervision of the many schools that we operate, sir. 

Ir. Stkes. However, we have hundreds of schools in this country 
that are turning out graduates in education. 


ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM COURSES 


I note that you group English and journalism together. Which 
do you mean? an or journalism? There is a lot of difference 
between those two fields. 


Mr. Herz. Sir, on the last question, we lumped them together. 
We made several combinations of allied subjects to keep the listing 
down to a reasonable length. 

Mr. Stxes. How many are English students, and how many 
students? 


r. Herz. I do not have that information with me, sir, but I can 
get it for you. 
Mr. Stxzs. I would like to have it. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Long courses 


Continued 


Num- 


hes Amount 


$2, 537 
1, 425 


3, 962 


FISCAL YEA 


10 
8 


18 


FISCAL YEA 


$5, 005 
3, 760 
8, 765 


PF Short courses Total 
New 
Amount Amount 
| | | 
Total. 7 4 910 18 | 1, 200 6,072 
1954 
2) m 7,942 14| 1,500 34| 10,013 
7 17 22 9, 482 
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Mr. Sixes. There also are many schools in this country which 
teach lish and which teach journalism. Why do you need to 
carry on Army sponsored training in those fields? 

Mr. Herz. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

Mr. Herz. Sir, I would like to spend just a minute on the basic 
philosophy behind this program. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

Mr. Herz. This program is designed for the career officer who will 
have very responsible positions in the Army. We recognize that we 
receive many men with graduate level education, who are very fine 
Reserve officers, and we utilize them to the very best of our ability. 
However, the intent of this program is to provide a limited number 
of regular officers with a background of graduate level education, to 
insure continuity of Army experience and capability in these fields. 

If you consider for a moment, sir, a second lieutenant coming out of 
West Point. He has a bachelor’s level of education in science and 
spends the rest of his career in the Army. He, and men like him, are 
destined to become the top leaders in the Army, and they must provide 
the vital cadre of the officer corps. You can see why there is a necessity 
to take just a very small number of these Regular Army personnel and 

rovide them with the tools by which they can deal with civilians in 
industry on similar levels of effort. 

Mr. Sixes. Which subjects do you have reference to? 

Mr. Herz. It would refer to any subject listed in here, sir. 

In asking ourselves the question, ‘““How many officers shall we detail 
to this program?’’ we make a position by position analysis. We fill 
some of the positions with reserves who possess the necessary educa- 
tion, but it is the need to provide a hard core of regulars with a gradu- 
ate level education which justifies this program. 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANALYSIS AND REVIVW OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. How carefully do you reanlyze and review this kind of 
program? 

It seems to me that it is more or less continued from year to year, 
without major revision, and yet there may be, this year, something 
that is more vital than was necessary a year ago, or may be necessary 
2 years from now? 

General Apams. Since World War II we have found that there is 

ractically no human endeavor that we do not have a reason for 
owing something about, or at least, having a few people that are 
expert in it, or are trained in it. 

This type of survey is made almost constantly when we establish 
the requirement for attendance at these courses, and it works back- 
ward from our manning requirements. 

Overseas, the Chief of Information needs a man trained in journal- 
ism, and the technical services need all types of engineers nowadays. 
There just is practically nothing that we do not need to have men 
trained for. 


Mr. Mutter. Is there not another reason there, also, General, and 
that is, in order to get the maximum service from the standpoint of 
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the professional Army you need not only a man who is an expert in 
one of these fields, but one with a basic, overall military knowledge, 
combined in the same individual, to get the maximum benefit? 

In other words, these people, while they may not be educated in 
physics beyond a point that there are dozens of civilian experts, those 
civilian experts usually do not have the military background and 
experience that is needed. 

oes that not enter into it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; that is the exact answer. 

Mr. Forpv. When these men go to a long-term course, is that the 
regular academic year? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; that is what we are speaking of. The 
“Continued training’ columns indicate those individuals who attend 
school for longer periods, but this budget reflects only the fiscal year 
1955 costs involved. 

Mr. Forp. And they get an advanced degree, when they are 
through? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Correct me on this if I am wrong: 

The objective of this training is to get a masters level of education. 
To go on and get the Ph. D. Tevel of education is very rare. How- 
ever, we do provide certain considerations that make it possible for 
a man to achieve a Ph.D. We do not emphasize achieving a Ph. D. 
level education today as much as we do the master’s level, believin: 
that when he finishes his master’s level work, he has a pretty goo 
working knowledge, and can understand a great deal about his sub- 
ject, and can work with people who are highly trained. 

Mr. Forp. I ean see the obvious need for a man in hysics and 
mathematics and some of the other technical subjects having this 
training, but it is a little more difficult to understand the need and 
necessity for some of the other programs which are set forth here. 

General Apams. Well, sir, would you mind mentioning 1 or 2 
which you have a question about? 

Mr. Forp. Well, social science, for example. It is a short-course 
program. 

General Apams. In our military government field, we need a lot 
of people who are trained in the social sciences, and that also includes, 
I think, the area of classification of personnel and testing and selection, 
and assignment. 

G-1 and the Adjutant General’s Corps need people who can under- 
stand the newest thoughts and concepts in personnel work. 

Mr. Forp. For example, I note you have a long-term course in 
economics in 1954, and that you are to have one person receiving 
such an education. 

I would doubt that the Army would benefit too much from having 
one person taking an advance course in economics. 

Colonel Bogart. He is probably slated to fill a teacher’s spot at 
the military academy. I might mention in connection with this, 
that in regard to every one of these students, the criteria is that he 
is being trained for a particular position, and when he comes out he 
must fill that position for 3 or more years. That is the criteria on 
which a man is sent to one of these courses. 

Mr. Forp. Could not the Military Academy get a civilian to teach 
economics, and not have to send a military man to school for a year, 
losing his services as a military man during that year? 


i 
i 
i 
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General Apams. Well, sir, there is an even greater need for them 
than teaching economics at the Military Academy. It is a part of 
the program of getting a man trained to do other jobs. 

e taser College, for instance, has a requirement for senior 
officers trained in economics; the War College has a requirement for 
them, and we have requirements for them on the General Staff. 

General Hull has a great deal to do in the economic field. So we 
do have a need for a small perce of them, and as someone men- 
tioned yesterday, I think you did, Mr. Miller, that after they have 
been on a faculty somewhere they come off a little better trained than 
they were before they started on it. 

The same is true of this type of training. 


INTEGRATED AREA STUDY 


Mr. Forp. In this subject of integrated area study I note there has 
been a substantial increase from 1953 through fiscal year 1955. 

What do you mean by integrated area studies, and what is the 
justification for the increase? 

Mr. Herz. Sir, integrated area study is the training of our attachés 
and foreign area specialists. These foreign area specialists go through 
a 4-year program actually, sir, preparing them for such assignments. 
They spend a year at the language school, a year at a civilian univer- 
sity, which is what you are looking at, and they spend 2 years in the 
area in which they will serve. 

So this is the civilian institution part of that 4-year program. They 
study the language, culture, history, economics, and background of the 
area in which they serve. 


LENGTH OF DUTY AS ATTACHE ON COMPLETION OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. And, yet, when they are assigned to attaché duty, they 
have a rather limited time to serve at a particular station. It was 
testified yesterday, or the day before, that after service as an attaché 
the individual goes back and becomes part of the Regular Establish- 
ment. So you have spent 4 years training them, obtained 2 or 3 years 
on duty, and then they go back and do not continue to use either the 
training or the practical experience that they have acquired in that 
process. 

In the long run, it appears that you are not receiving the maximum 
benefit out of the training and the service which you give them. 

General Apams. Well, I would hate to answer that question with- 
out a little flexibility in the answer, because many of the G—2’s we 
have right now will be a G-2 in headquarters at one time, and an 
attaché the next time. Some of them complain that after they once 
get into this work, they can never get out of it. 

Mr. Mitier. Might I ask a question for clarification? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Miter. The term “4 years” came in during the discussion, 
and you spoke of 2 years in the area. Is that the 2 years that he is a 
foreign area specialist or is that the 2 years before he has become a 
foreign area specialist? 

r. Herz. Before, sir. 

Mr. Miter. So, the background requires 4 years before you feel 

that he is developed for that area? 
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Mr. Herz. Yes, sir. I would like to point out there that we do 
not have this 4-year training program for all areas. It is 4 years for 
the ones that the committee would probably be principally interested 


in. 
_ Mr. Srxes. I think the chairman has placed his finger on a very 
point. 

t appears to me that the Army training program has not been 
geared to obtain maximum benefits from the trained men. You 
spend more time training a man in a specialty than he is expected 
to serve after he completes his training. It just appears to be poor 
economy. 

There should be ways of improving on that picture, particularly in 
fields where you are dealing primarily with career men. 

Mr. Herz. I think we do, 

Mr. Srxes. You would not have to keep a man permanently on 
duty as a military attaché after he has been trained for it, but you 
do not have to take him out of attaché work after 2 years and say 
‘We will now train you all over again for something else.” 

Mr. Herz. As the general pointed out, sir, we do arrange it so 
that more often than not they get 2 or even 3 tours of duty which 
utilizes the specialized education and experience they have received. 

In other words, it is true that he will leave the attaché work after 
the first tour, but he gets another assignment in which he can use that 
knowledge, and then, perhaps, in the third or fourth tour after he was 
an attaché originally, he may again become an attaché. 

Mr. Forp. Kt ths same station, or at a different station? 

Mr. Herz. In that area of the world. I think it would not be in the 
same country. 

We are aware of the problem, and we certainly do everything we 
can to just train men for the basic necessity in the jobs which we have 
to get done. Of course, that is the primary consideration—accomp- 
lishing our mission. 

General Apams. We are constantly confronted with the problem of 
specialization versus generalization, and trying to strike a happy 
balance between them. For your highly specialized man to become 
highly specialized, he has to spend a lot of time on it. He acquires 
ocher things that are sometimes useful for him to know. Also, with 
your specialization, there is a danger that his general usefulness be- 
comes limited, and the question of a higher rank comes up, which 
cannot be given him unless we do give him opportunities to work in 
other fields. 

There are some officers whom we have who are unquestionably 
specialists, and are perfectly contented and happy to do one thin 
right along. Others like to go on up the ladder of promotion, an 
most of them like to have a command some time or other. A com- 
mander has certainly got to be broadly trained, and so must the 
general staff officer. 

Mr. Forp. You have the technical services, such as the Signal 
Corps, and so forth. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I gather that system is satisfactory from the Army’s 
point of view, and yet you have a field of great importance in regard 
to international relations and apparently you do not have anything 
in that area comparable to your technical services. 
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General Apams. No, sir. Our office deals in those aspects that have 
a bearing on international relations, and we have officers in there 
who have spent lots of time studying foreign relations, history, geog- 
raphy, and all of those things that enter into the problem, but at 
the same time they have done their service in the field, and I think 
every officer wants to do some service in the field, sooner or later. 
He just would not be satisfied, or would not feel right if he did not. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that it is not your responsibility to do any- 
thing but train these people who are assigned to you for that purpose, 
but in my opinion, as you look at the overall picture, particular! 
in reference to this attaché program, it looks as if we have not ie 
ized adequately. 

General Apams. It is possible, but I think the Assistant Chief of 
Staff G-2 would be a better man to talk about that aspect of it. 

I do know what he has in mind, and also that we have a committee 
right now working on the utilization of our contingents in each foreign 
country—not only the attaché, but the mission and MAAG groups. 

We just started that recently, and I know that it is getting a lot 
of attention from him. He would be a better man to talk about it 
than I am. 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that the Senate has reported 
out a bill from their Committee on Armed Services authorizing this 
program. 

It is also my understanding that a basic necessary authorization 
does not exist at the present time, the law having expired on August 


1, 1953. 
Is that your understanding? 
General Apams. No, sir. 
Mr. Forp. That is, in relation to this civilian education program. 
I am reading from a report of the Senate committee, Report No. 
496, which says: 


The pregent authority under which these programs are being conducted is 
temporary, and lacks uniformity. 

With respect to the Army and the Air Force, the present authority which will 
expire August 1, 1953, is contained in the act of June 5, 1942, in the following 
language: 

“With respect to the Navy and the Marine Corps, the authorization for the 
conduct of the programs is contained in annual appropriation acts.” 


I think we ought to look into whether or not there is any legislative 
—— for these programs, and will you let us know your opinion 
on that 

If no present authority does exist, it probably should be contained 
in the appropriation act. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Senate Report 496 applies to the program for the off-duty education of enlisted 
personnel in civilian schools. That program is one in which the services assist 
their members in improving their educational background by paying a part of 
their tuition. That program is voluntary upon the part of the student and is 
differentiated from the one being considered by the committee, in which military 
personnel are sent to school to meet needs of the service. As such, when so 
detailed, students attend school as their primary military duty. This latter 
program is authorized by paragraph 13, section 127A of the National Defense 
Act, as amended, (10 U.S. C. 535). That legislative authority is permanent in 
nature, and does not require reenactment or coverage in annual appropriation 
acts, 
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(AFTERNOON SESSION) 
SpeciaL Fretp EXxeErcisEs 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2251, ““Departmeut of the Army 
exercises.”’ 

Do you wish to proceed, General Adams? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. This is the area containing the change 
we are asking in connection with the amount of $6,950,000 which was 
included in the estimates for a grand joint exercise which we will be 
unable to hold during fiscal year 1955. 

We would like to have, however, out of that $6,950,000, $2,775,000 
for Department of the Army directed exercises, $2 925, 000 for local 
— and to release $1, 250, 000, by eliminating that sum from the 

udget 

The purpose of the field exercises is to perfect unit training in the 
field, simulating as nearly as possible war conditions, and to test new 
equipment and new methods. 

As we planned tor the grand joint exercise, we narrowed the scope 
of the other D/A diverted and local exercises in order to provide the 
troops necessary for the grand joint exercise. 

Now that we cannot conduct the grand joint exercise we wish to 
increase the D/A directed and local exercises in scope and size so that 
we can as nearly as possible accomplish everything we wish to do in 
the coming year. 

Specifically, this money dealing with the D/A directed exercises will 
rimarily enable us to schedule three additional exercises ip the 
Jnited States, and will enable us to conduct the exercises in Europe 

at the schedule that the commander in Europe feels necessary to 
maintain readiness of his troops. 

The exercises run in nature from an ordinary maneuver in temperate 
climates to Arctic operations, a jungle operation, amphibious opera- 
pass airborne operations, the whole range of typical maneuvers we 

ht have to undertake in war. 

f there are questions on specific exercises I think I can answer these 
points more exactly. 

Mr. Forp. General Adams, as I understand it, this revision means 
that we are abandoning for the time being, at least, the grand joint 
exercise and substituting in its place an expanded Department of the 
Army program? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe it would be wise to put in the record at this 
time page 355 of the justifications as revised. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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2200 2251, DeparTMENT OF THE ARMY EXERCISES 
Part II Justification of funds requested 
Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 


Arctic indoctrination... $57, 915 | Arctic indoctrination. Arctie indoctrination 
Logex 1953_............ 201,825} Logex Logex 1065.............. 


Brushbay 4 Skydrop g Blue Bolt I wate 
Desert Rock V Blue Bolt 
Seascape 3 | Wind Chill 

Desert Rock 1, 


Hailstorm __- 

Observer travel... 50, High Tide.___ 
Troop 45, 000 50, Jungle Jim 
Obligations for fiscal p tes , , Apple Jack 

year 1952 exercises..... 106,673 Obligations for Surf Board _- 

year 1955 exercises CPX's 
Firing FA units_______. 
Observer travel 
Troop tests............. 


Mr. Forp. Your proposed figure, then, is a little over $2 million 
more than what was used for that purpose in fiseal 1954? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TROOP TESTS 


Mr. Forp. There is quite a variation in your troop test figures for 
fiscal year 1953, 1954, and 1955. What is the justification for that? 

General Apams. What has happened here, sir, is that we are now 
getting into the Army considerable new equipment, 280 millimeter 
guns, the Honest Johns, the Corporals, and so forth. 

We have also reached a point where we have found it necessary to 
reexamine our present concepts as regards deployment of forces in 
the field, and we have under way a program being conducted by the 
Chief of Army Field Forces which will reexamine everything from a 
squad on up. We have found that to be necessary in the light of 
various weapons which we expect to see employed on the battlefields. 

Whether there will be broad changes or not is yet to be determined. 
Just exactly the methods and techniques to be developed are still in 
the process of development. We are on the horns of a dilemma, so 
to speak, because in the light of the weapons we now see available, 
we are going to have to disperse, while at the same time we will have 
to concentrate for combat power. It presents us with a question of 
whether or not our present methods are entirely valid. We must 
test them. It will require a great deal of fieldwork to do that 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing contemplated here for activities in the 
Far East, is there? 

Colonel Gerry. Just continental United States and Alaska, sir. 
The Far East is under local exercises. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I wondered how much was going to be done over there. 

Colonel Keuuer. I will get the exact amount for you. 

Captain Bess. The amount is $350,000, sir, for the Far East 
Command. 

Colonel Keuuer. It is not broken down here, but it is included in 
the overall sum of $7,777,000 for overseas commands. It is op 
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poze 367. Within that amount there is $350,000 requested for the 
ar East Command. 

Mr. Forp. In light of the importance of your troop test program, 
General Adams, isn’t that more vital than some of these other pro- 
grams? Shouldn’t it perhaps get greater consideration? 

General Apams. At first sight you would say yes. But first we have 
to have trained troops in order to test present methods, present tactics, 
present techniques. That is the reason the field-exercise part of the 
program is so important. We are constantly training the Army. As 
we get units trained then we can take them into the area of testing and 
try out new methods, new techniques, with them. So while it is not 
the largest sum of money here, it is the product we get, so to speak. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do all you think is necessary in that line at this 
= with that amount of money? 

eneral Apams. We believe so. With the things we can do in the 
regular maneuvers, and we work into them all the testing we can do 
and all of the new practices that we think may be appropriate, the 
coverage should be sufficient. 

Mr. Forp. Will you carry out in fiscal 1954 everything that was 
contemplated at the time the program was justified last year? 

Colonel Gerry. We have expended a little less than half of that 
$400,000. We still have tests to run, an intelligence test in conjunc- 
tion with the Air Forces and 

General Apams. You will not obligate it all? 

Colonel Gerry. We had around $55,000 we spent 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you may be held back on some of these 
troop tests because of the lack of availability of equipment? 

General Apams. Availability of equipment or availability of trained 
troops ready to carry out the tests. 

In this connection, this has another relationship to stability, such as 
we were talking about this morning. During the past year, reduction 
in forces in the Far East, readjustment of our training system, and 
things of that nature have precluded achieving a standard of training 
justifying some tests, and we believe the stability, the increasing stabil- 
ity that is taking place now, will enable us to work in more advanced 
areas, 

Mr. Forp. By the end of fiscal 1954 will you complete all of the 
Army exercises that were proposed in the budget a year ago? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Last year when the budget was presented for fiscal 1954 
there was a list of Army exercises submitted as contemplated for the 
next fiscal year. Have you been able to accomplish all that you 
planned? 

Colonel Gerry. No, sir. Some of the new items have not reached 
a state where we can actually test them. 

Mr. Forp. I was not speaking just of the troop tests but of the 
entire list of Army exercises set forth here. 

Colonel Nitsson. Our program generally has-reached the same 
point as last year. It started a little slow because we had the replace- 
ment training load which the general Reserve units were carrying. 
They shed that last September. During the next 3 months we have a 
very active exercise program and several large-scale exercises planned, 
It will be accomplished by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. About the only thing that won’t be done, which you 
said will be done, is part of this troop-test program? 

Colonel Nitsson. Fes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you think you can make up for that lost time in 
fiscal 1955? 

General Apams. If conditions don’t change materially I think we 
should. Prospects look promising to us. 

Mr. Forp. You may have as far as troop tests are concerned, if 

ou don’t get them done in this fiscal year, a lapse of some of those 
funds which total $400,000. 

General Apams. That is possible; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxus. I take it you are expanding the troop field exercise 
program particularly now that we are not involved in a shooting war 
in order to give the troops as much tactical training as possible. Is 
that true? 

General Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxgs. I am convinced there could be no quarrel with that. 
It is a very practical and necessary thing and I think you should 
be encouraged to carry on these exercises as long as they are sound and 
they are carried on with reasonable dispatch. I am interested in 
them and I have been for a long time. It is the sort of thing that 
members of this committee should take an opportunity to see if 
poenbie because we also can learn a great deal about the effectiveness 
of tra . 

I have no further questions. 


LOCAL EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. We will turn to subproject 2252, local exercises. Do 
you have a separate statement on that, General Adams? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Within the continental United States 
we have increased requirements in the antiaircraft field which require 
more money than we have been using previously. It is a more active 
field and a constantly expanding field of work. 

Then we are constantly finding we are cramped for range space, 
particularly with respect to tanks. We have to send our tank units 
to a suitable range in order for them to get their service practice 
accomplished each year. 

We are trying to develop at Camp Stewart, in Georgia, a suitable 
tank firing range in order that we do not have to ship these units so 
far and therefore put out so much money to get this particular type of 
training accomplished. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Then with respect to the overseas exercises, the troops in Europe 
must be maintained at a very high state of readiness, which requires 
them to be on maneuvers frequently, alerted frequently, take their 
battle positions on short notice. These do require extra expenditures 
of gasoline and some transportation, rail and otherwise, with the 
result that the bulk of this money—approximately half of it—is being 
used for that purpose, which is, you might say, to maintain the battle 
readiness of the troops we have on the front. 

Mr. Forp. This $7,777,000 is primarily for your European units? 

General Apams. $6,990,000 for European command, sir. 

Pe 5 Forp. In effect, that is for our forces which are part of NATO, 
en? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Many of those exercises are in con- 
junction with NATO forces, not just separate United States Army 
activities. They are part of NATO. 
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Mr. Forp. How does that figure for Euro forces compare with 
what we intend to spend in that area in fiscal 1954? 

General Apams. It is a little less, sir, by about $1% million. 

Colonel Ketter. Just for the European command itself it compares 
with the 1954 total of $7,291,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference? 

Colonel Ketusr. Difference of $301,000 less in 1955 than in 1954 
for the European command only. 


TRAINING Devices AND PUBLICATIONS 


TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 2261, “Training aids.’’ 

General Adams, do you have a special statement on that? 

General Apams. That is a project which frequently raises many 
questions, Mr. Chairman. However, we regard the use of training 
aids as both an economy measure and an efficiency measure. Man 
times it is easier to train a man on a training aid than it is to teac 
him on the thing he will actually work with. For example, tank 
gunnery—we have a tank-gunnery training aid which has a gun on it, 
and the necessary sights, but otherwise it is cut away and you have 
only the mechanism necessary to operate the gun. 

You not only can have the equivalent of a tank crew inside of this 
framework, but you can have other men standing around watching 
how they do it. That is just one illustration. 

We don’t adopt a training aid until we are convinced that it does 
assist us to train more efficiently and does save money and does save 
time. 

Frequently the training aid, then, saves—I would hate to state a 
figure—but the training aid is used in lieu of the more expensive items. 

I would like to show you pictures of a few of the aids. 

One of our problems in marksmanship instruction is to get targets 
scored quickly and accurately. We are working on a device of this 
nature, Mi Ford. It doesn’t show too well in the picture, but you 
see one man at the console is able to score for a number of targets. 
If you hit the target back in the bushes you will get a registration on 
your console which will enable you to judge how your firer is doing. 

Mr. Forp. Is this training aid actually in use now? 

General Apams. We have one of those at Benning now, sir. I 
have forgotten the cost of it. 

Mr. Kernpr. About $15,000 for that one as a pilot model. We 
hope to reduce the cost to considerably less than that. 

Mr. Forp. How many will you use actually? 

Mr. Kernot. Number budgeted for this year is 350. 

Mr. Forp. That comes out of this figure of $4,582,000? 

Mr. Kernpr. That is right. That happens to be the first item on 


pare 373. 
{r. Forp. This pilot model cost $15,000? 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes. This includes an electronic eye, and so on. 
The cost will be brought down. Manufacturers’ estimate is $1,200 
for the new ones. 

Mr. Forp. How many men will actually be saved by having this 
rather than the old method? , 

Mr. Kernpt. Usually two men for each target. Another thing to 
be saved is time. You now have a delay in bringing down the target, 
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marking it and putting it back up again. The score would be recorded 
instantly right here. We feel it will save at least two men when you 
consider the amount of time each man is up there at the range firing. 
In other words, it would be possible to go through the company in 
about a third of the time it takes now. Those are not verified and 
actual tests. That is an estimate. 

General Apams. This is a Corporal handling device, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How does this work? 

General Apams. That is in development right now. 

Mr Kernopr. That will be used in lieu of the actual missile itself, 
for all handling purposes from the magazine to the ready rack to the 
hoist. Everything will be connected and ready for firing, except 
it is inert and does not fire. It will have precisely the same weight. 
However, the skin will be much tougher than the actual missile, and 
the cost has been estimated to be about $8,000, whereas I believe 
the actual missile is well over $100,000. Therefore if the troops can 
practice with this in lieu of the actual missiles themselves, a great 
saving will result. 

Mr. Forp. Is this ready for procurement? 

Mr. Kernpr. No, sir. It will be ready, we hope, by September. 

Mr. Forp. This coming September? 

Mr. Kernprt. That is right, sir. All of these will be for procure- 
ment in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Forp. You can get delivery in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Kernptr. We hope so, yes, sir. 

General Apams. I hand you now a simulator of atomic explosion. 
We need something in these exercises that will give you the picture of 
an atomic explosion. This device does produce a fireball of sorts, 
and a mushroom smoke column that will lend realism to a situation 
in which you have assumed you have used an atomic weapon. 

Ms. Forp. The initial cost is $15,000 and you intend to procure 
two? 

Mr. Kernpt. No, sir. Cost is $500. We have on request 40. 

Mr. Forp. Is this thing destroyed after it is once used? 

Mr. Kernpt. Completely. There is no danger to the troops under- 
neath it at all. 

General Apams. Here are a number of typical electrical-type train- 
ing aids. I hand you three of them. They are generally circuit dia- 
grams which enable the instructor to help the student learn what 
occurs inside of a complicated electrical wiring system. 

Here is a loading device for the 120 millimeter antiaircraft gun. 

Mr. Forp. These training aids sometimes get expensive, too, do 
they not? 

eneral ApAms. Yes, sir; but compared to the gun, and the number 
of people that will be working on this, it is much cheaper. 

his is the sort of thing we can use in the training program with- 
out having the gun there for that purpose. 

I spoke of the tank-firing aid, and you might be interested in it. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not possible, when you produce a gun, to get the 
actual concerns making the gun to make you something like this? 

General Apams. We are beginning to get in step with that idea, 
sir. We have not, however, gone far ahead with it. 

Mr. Kernor. We are doing that with the helicopter program now, 
and Ordnance is procuring many of these training devices along with 
new materiel. 
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These happen to be for pieces of equipment that had been purchased 
in the past without that provision. 

Mr. Forp. General, will you proceed to give the committee some 
of the illustrations which you have? 

General Apams. This is a device used for teaching armored me- 
chanics the functions of bogey wheels on the tank. It is very neces- 
sary, and you can project it on a screen and instruct a large audience; 
whereas, if you had to get around a tank, you could not see well, and 
would not be able to teach so many men. 

You see, there is a litthe mechanism here which turns the wheels. 
It shows the various stages of the operation. My armored friends 
say the bogeys give them a lot of trouble. 

Then, we have another simple one here that is used in illustrati 
what happens inside of a fuse on impact. It is a simple thing, an 
does not cost much, but it takes a little time to design them, and make 
them so that they are durable enough to be used time after time. 

The illustrations which I have shown you are the more expensive 
type, and the more complex type. 

Of course, we have numerous training aids that run on down in 
simplicity to nothing but charts. The design of them, and the prep- 
aration of them is the part that costs the most money, and the object 
is to insure that they will teach the lesson that you need to have taught. 


FLIGHT SIMULATOR 


Mr. Forp. What is this H-34 flight simulator? 

General Apams. That is the helicopter training aid and it is very 
much like the device that the Air Force uses in training pilots. It is 
somewhat like the Link Trainer, but will enable us to start traiming 
with a helicopter pilot without having to have a much more expensive 
helicopter there for that purpose. 

Mr. Forp. Do you actually have that particular training aid avail- 
able for procurement in fiscal 1955? 

General Apams. It is to be produced with the helicopter that we 
are buying, sir, and that is the one that is produced by the manufac- 
turer. 

Colonel Keiier. That is the one that is produced by the manufac- 
turer as he builds the helicopters. 


NAVY SPECIAL DEVICE CENTER 


Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand the compilation at the bottom 
of page 373 of the justifications. 

The total estimated procurement cost for fiscal year 1955 is 
$1,420,000, and the total estimated development cost for NSDC 
support—that is, the Navy Special Device Center—is $375,000. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which makes a total of $1,795,000. 

Deducting fiscal year 1954 level of support for this activity, that 
deducted figure is $1,365,000, which is your level of activity for the 
fiscal year 1954? 

General Adams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The increase, then, of 1955 over 1954 is $430,000? 

Colonel Ketuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do? Do you tell the Navy Special Device 
ee you want, and then let them go ahead into the develop- 
ment of it 
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General Apams. We have a small group of officers and civilian 
employees on the ground there, who in effect tell them what we need, 
and help design and inspect the product in the sense of judging as 
to whether or not it serves the purpose, and the actual production is 
done by the Navy Special Device Center. 

It has worked out quite well so far, and certainly saves the over- 
head of maintaining two centers, and I think it is a very satisfactory 
arrangement. 


INCREASE IN ORDNANCE CORPS APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification for the increase in the Ordnance 
Corps figure of 1955 over 1954? 

General Apams. We have some new types of artillery and guided 
missiles and rockets which are the most notable areas in w ‘hich develop- 
ment is necessary. However, we are getting another service—a new 
type of automotive transportation—and we need training aids not 

y for training new mechancis but instructing the old mechanics in 
the particular characteristics of the new vehicles. 

There is one statement in regard to this program which I would 
like to make off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Apams. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS EXPECTED 


Mr. Forp. Are you able to show directly how your training-aid 


program cuts down on your training personnel? 

Do you have any concrete examples? 

General Apams. If vou will let me speak about a personal experi- 
ence, I can cite how it does pay. 

In the early days of World War II we had this training outfit for a 
specific mission. The outfit was activated in July and we were due 
to ship overseas in December, which gave us a shorter training period 
than anyone had ever thought of allowing. 

Mr. Forp. This was a brand-new outfit? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; and it was composed of men picked up 
all over the country. We used all the training aids we could lay our 
hands on, such as movies, sand tables, cutaways, and anything we 
could find. We even built a mechanics’ shop for training mechanics, 
which was only designed to train mechanics, and another one for radio 
operators, and we went ahead with our training, having the advantage 
of these training aids. 

We were inspected in November, and we were pronounced ready 
to perform our mission, and I think we were. 

That made a training-aid enthusiast out of me, and I am con- 
vinced, although I do not have specific figures, but I can dig up 
figures for you, sir, that time is saved, and in time of mobilization 
that is the thing. That is important. 

The lapse between the time that your Regular forces can be 
deployed and the time you can get your mobilized forces ready to 
deploy is the important thing. 

That is the area where it will pay us. 

Colonel Bogart has reminded me, also, of course, that these train- 
ing aids are of considerable use im training Reserves and the National 
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Guard and the ROTC, and that type of organization, where you just 
cannot afford to scatter that much equipment over the country, but, 
at the same time, vou can give just as balanced training as you could 
produce if you had the real item. 

Mr. Forp. Are these training aids made available now to the 
various Guard units and Reserve units over the country? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; as fast as we can get them into quantity. 

For example, I think every station we have has satellited upon it, 
as we say, a number of National Guard and Reserve units who can 
obtain from that station training aids that fit into their particular 
program of instruction. 

I know that where I was last stationed, down in western Kentucky, 
we had quite a large area that we served with training aids and they 
would come in and select the ones they wanted, and take them out. 

It was as easy as one of the units on the post to get their training 
aids, and take them out. 


TRAINING FILMS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any special comments on training films, 
General Adams? 

General Apams. Training films are used to portray combat activi- 
ties, scouting and patrolling, and many of the mechanical types of 
activities. They are particularly useful in the tactical end of our 
training, because it is frequently difficult to set up a picture that is 
realistic with men who, themselves, are just seeing this for the first 
time. 

In our training centers, the films enable us to train the men without 
having at hand a large number of demonstration troops, or taking 
men who are much further advanced, and holding them back, you 
“— say, to put on demonstrations. 

have observed the use of them, and I am convinced that the 
soldiers do learn a lot from watching these films. 

For example, in the scouting and patrolling, which is one of the 
hardest jobs we have to teach the young soldier, if you show him 2 
or 3 of these films that are well produced, and then observe him in the 
field, you will find him taking cover and concealing himself, crawli 
correctly, camouflaging himself, and many of those things that tive | 
take a thousand words to explain. He grasps that from the movie, 
and it saves you time in training him. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is this item, ‘Taxes and assessments,’ on page 
379 of the justifications? 

General Apams. I think those are social-security matters. Is that 
right? 

Colonel Youne. Yes, sir. That covers FICA—Federal insurance 
contributions for our nonpermanent civilian employees. 


Scnoots TDY 


ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS, TDY (EXCEPT MEDICAL) 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification for the increase in per diem 
as shown on age 386 of the justifications under the heading “Army 


Service School, TDY, excluding medical?” 
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For example, in fiscal year 1954 the total per diem while at school 
was $96.40 and in fiscal year 1955 it is estimated to be $103.95. 

Colonel Ketuer. That is the increased authorization pursuant to 
joint travel regulations, which is an increase of from $1 to $1.65 
per day. 

It was only effective for part of the year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is purely a mathematical computation. 

Colonel Keiier. Yes, sir; purely a mathematical computation. 


MILITARY ACADEMY COSTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 390 of the justification there is shown the 
Military Academy costs, which is listed at $2.27 million. 

I appreciate that the cost of running the Academy is spread through 
a number of places in the budget, but is there any place where we 
could put in at one point—and this would seem to be the logical 
place—the total cost of operating the Academy. 

General Honnen. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do that? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Let us put that in here at this point in the record, show- 
ing the breakdown and compilation of the total cost. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Cost of operating the U. S. Military Academy, fiscal years 1958, 1954, 1956 


Appropriation and program ear | F 


Military personnel costs: 
Program 1000 Pay of military personnel: 
Pay and allowances of officers and 
enlisted 1 , 908, . $4, 875, 000 
Pay and a! 289, 3, 519, 000 


Subtotal , 212, , 189, 8, 394, 000 


Maintenance and o 
Program 2200 ae , 350 | - 7 2, 270, 000 
Program 2300 q 28, 28, 062 

Program 2500 Supply distribution and maintenance it 561, 548, 250 

Program 3000 Armywide services (administrative) 5 ! 22, 714 

Program 3100 Armywide services (logistics) d 22, 000 4, 200 

Program 3300 Medical care 255, 620 

Program 3400 Installation support 4 600, 000 600, 000 

Program 3500 Installation support (logisties)........_..-. 5 3, 621, 694 3, 392, 692 


Subtotal , 844, 7,324,789 | 7, 121, 538 
15, 513,789 | 15, 515, 538 


Note.—The above amounts do not include reimbursements. 


Mr. Forp. General Adams, I believe that concludes your part of 
the budget. Your appearance here has been helpful, and if we have 
any further questions, we will communicate with you at a later date. 

General Apams. Thank you, sir. I have notes on the points that 
were left in abeyance, and we will get the information to the com- 
mittee. 
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Supptigs AND Minor EquipMEN?, 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. LOUIS E. COTULLA, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, 

BRIG. GEN. A. B. DENNISTON, QUARTERMASTER CORPS COMP- 
TROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. J. B. MEDARIS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

COL. I. J. DYEKMAN, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

LT. COL. MAXWELL B. FOGARTY, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 

COL. WILLIAM C. BAKER, Jr., OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

COL. RICHARD D. MEYER, OFFICE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 

LT. COL. C. A. HIBBERT, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, G4 

LT. COL. HARRY HOSKINS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

LT. COL. R. J. WILSON, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

MAJ. L. D. K. MARTIN, OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

HAROLD LANG, CHIEF, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT UNIT 

H. G. ZARETSKY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

JOHN ARNTSON, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now take up the item “‘Maintenance 
and operation, Army, activity 2300, supplies and minor equipment.”’ 

General Honnen, do you wish to introduce the witness, please? 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, this program, “Supplies and 
minor equipment,”’ will be presented by Brig. Gen. Louis E. Cotulla, 
the Chief of the Requirements Division, Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Cotulla? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget program 
2300, “Supplies and minor equipment,” has as its principal purpose, 
the provision of organizational equipment to the Active Army and 
the Reserve components, and the daily operating supplies of such 
units. 

The fiscal year 1955 budget estimate, which I am now presenting, 
includes funds required to furnish these types of items to the Republic 
Korea Forces as well as to other United States and U. N. Forces in 

orea. 

In consonance with the Army practice of alining budget programs 
with Army primary programs, the estimate for fiscal year 1955 does 
not include several important items, which appeared in the com- 
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parable (P—1100) fiscal year 1954 estimate. For example, funds for 
the “Korean Service Corps,” “Labor service units,’’ the ‘Disposition 
of remains of the dead,’’ and several very minor items appear on other 
budget programs this year. However, there have been added to this 
program, requirements for the provisions of “‘Awards and medals”; 
“Common supplies and equipment”’; ‘‘Office supplies and equipment”; 
and “Other installation supplies and equipment.” All of these were 
formerly budgeted in other programs. 

In considering the fiscal year 1955 estimate, it is important to 
note that approximately 78 percent of this estimate, represents 
requirements of the Quartermaster Corps. Those will be furnished 
by the Army stock fund, and will require reimbursement to that fund 
as issued. The funding requested therefore, covers only consumption 
requirements. 

The requirement for engineer supplies and equipment includes con- 
struction and fortification materials for maintenance of road nets, 
railroads, buildings and battlelines in Korea, as well as the normal 
peacetime consumable supplies incident to worldwide operations. 

Worldwide assets have been considered in computing these require- 
ments, and with minor exceptions, the estimate includes only those 
items expected to be consumed during the fiscal year. 

Signal, Chemical and Ordnance requirements have been similarly 
commuter and represent consumption on a reduced and very austere 

asis. 

You will note that the fiscal year 1954 column of the estimate, 
re to inclusion of the adjusting figure, is $315,521,677, whereas the 

seal year 1955 column is $375,259,000, an increase of approximately 
$60 million. This is occasioned by the fact that funds allocated to 
this project have proved insufficient to satisfy consumption demands 
in fiscal year 1954. Based on known requirements we now estimate 
it will be necessary to request an additional $55 million from the 
large reserves on hand, in order to meet our issues. Thus our esti- 
mated actual obligations in fiscal year 1954 will be $379 million, 
which is slightly higher than our estimate for fiscal year 1955. This 
will be explained in detail in our presentation of “Quartermaster 
2321.” 

o summarize, this is a very austere estimate, based on reduced 
Army strength and missions as directed by higher authority. I 
believe the estimates to be sound, and the minimum necessary to 
discharge those missions. 

Detailed information concerning requirements is contained in the 
technical services segments of the estimate. aay es personnel from 
the technical services are present, and will explain their computations 
of requirements and furnish such other information you may desire. 

Mr. Forp. At this point, General Cotulla, we will insert pages 400 
and 401 of the justifications in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Activity No. 2300, Suppties AND Minor E,QuiPMENT 
Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, fiscal 


i 


Project and subproject 


| 


Operating supplies and equipment. 
Awards and medals 
Common and equipment... 
Office supplies and equipment 
Other installation supplies and equipment 
2320 Minor equipment 
equipment 


gu 


44, 086, 339 
311, 405, 217 
29, 890, 800 


9, 013, 000 
ve 136, 499 1,000 
2322 ----| (172, 757, 277) {68, 981, 000) 
2331 (72, 377, 911 71, 000, 000) 


Total direct 744, 789, 520 | 315, 521, 677 
Adjustment (to conform current funding) .................---. 0 | 51, 030, 779 


Total direct obligations contained in President’s budget.| 744, 789, 520 366, 552, 456 


BES 
3) 
| 88 


3 


SUPPORT TO UNITED NATIONS’ FORCES 


Mr. Forp. What U.N. forces, aside from the ROK, are furnished 

supplies and equipment from this part of the budget? 
eneral Corutia. The other U. N. forces would be the Common- 

wealth Division, and the forces which the United States Army is 
charged with supporting in Korea with the type of supplies that will 
be used by those organizations. 
Rist Forp. In effect, are we doing that for all U. N. forces over 
there? 

General Corutua. To a greater or lesser extent; yes, sir, particularly 
in the instance of fortification materials and the materials used in 
support of the railroads, for example, and things of that kind. 


EFFECT OF FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING ON PRESENTATION 


Mr. Forp. I would imagine that this particular item and activity 
would be somewhat affected by the result of the financial property 
accounting setup, as to the availability of supplies that you might 
have a need for? 

General Corutia. I am not so sure I understand exactly the 
import of your question, sir. If you mean the financial-property 
accounting system will affect it to the extent that through that 
system we will have a better idea of where we have our supplies, and 
be able to make better application of our assets, yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Forp. Will the completion of that program affect your budget 
presentation? 

General Cotauazrer. May I pick that up, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General CoteLazier. This happens to be an area where stock funds 
have the greatest use. We have included in these funds a number 
of the so-called common-use, standard-type items. 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal yeor | 

img 1 
i ($85, 033, 736)) ($1 000); 

648, 657 1 000 L 
epeoedepdtites 5, 481, 167 3} 000 3, 4 
13, 671, 454 000 18, 

65, 232, 458 3 000) 31, 
(587, 377, 873)| (232 5 

(414, 620, 596); (165 
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In the presentation you will find that many of the quartermaster 
items are either rica: now by stock funds, or will soon be so covered, 
and in the case of some of the other technical services, they will be 
covered by the beginning of fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when you are on a consumption basis, 
then the application of the financial property accounting system will 
not affect your budget presentation? 

General Coteiazier. The financial property accounting, as applied, 
in these areas is the base upon which the stock fund rests, so that 
actually we have developed these areas a little further by virtue of 
the stock fund than we have the normal area where we have only 
financial property accounting. 

However, there is this essential difference: In financial property 
accounting, we have a device for furnishing management with infor- 
mation with respect to assets and turnover. In the case of stock 
funds, we go beyond that. We actually have a capital account 
covering all the supplies. The appropriation is made available to the 
consumer purchasing the supplies from the stock fund. In other 
words, it is more detailed control, actually, than in financial property 
accounting. 

Mr. Forp. Where you have a combination, you have a better actual 
control? 

General CoLa.azier. I would say in the stock fund area we have 
a more advanced control than we have in the normal property ac- 
counting area. 

Mr. Forp. What are the minor areas where you do not have this 
part of the budget on a consumption basis? 

General CoruLia. The quartermaster is entirely a stock-fund opera- 
tion, so far as this part of the budget is concerned. 

We have in the chemicals certain commercial chemicals which are 
not in the stock fund as yet, and there are certain tools in the Ordnance 
Corps—certain meteorological equipment in the Signal Corps— which 
is not covered by the stock-fund type of operation. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Forp. Can we have for the record at this point your obliga- 
tions as of September 1953, and as of December 31, 1953? 
General Cote.azier. Yes, sir; we will furnish that for the records 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Activiry No. 2300, SuppLizs AND Minor EquirMENtT 


Obligations by project 


Actual as | Actual as 
Project and number of Sept. of Dec. 
30, 1953 31, 1953 


Operating supplies and equipment (except medical): 

Common supplies and equipment, central procurement..-..............--- 

Central procurement office supplies and equipment 

Central procurement, other installation supplies and equipment-.-_.-_-____. 
2320 Minor equipment: 

Organization equipment 


uartermaster 
Trans 
2322 Class 
Petro! 
To 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutita. Mr. Chairman, General Denniston has a state- 
ment which he would like to present, covering the quartermaster 
part of this budget. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Denniston? 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL DENNISTON ON QUARTERMASTER CORPS ITEMS 


General Denniston. The quartermaster portion of this activity 
amounts to $291,759,000 and covers such varied items as awards and 
medals; printing supplies and equipment; periodicals and safety 

ublications; law books for the Judge Advocate General; reference 

ooks; office supplies and equipment; cleaning and preserving mate- 
rials; sanitary supplies; insecticides; mess equipment; quarters fur- 
niture; equipment for use by troop units in the field; animals and 
forage; equipage; clothing, other than individual clothing; and 
petroleum, oil and lubricants. 

The amounts included in the 1954 column of the estimates for cer- 
tain of the items in these categories are not comparable to the fiscal 
year 1955 amounts because of the difference in fuoding procedure 
caused by extension of the Army stock fund. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1954, clothing and equipage items 
were the only items in these subprojects that were included in the 
stock fund. On January 1, 1954, the remaining items, comprised of 
general supplies, and petroleum. products and equipment, were en- 
compassed into the stock fund. As a result, amounts shown in these 
estimates for the fiscal year 1954, in most instances, reflect a combina- 
tion of stock-fund and non-stock-fund operations. On the other hand, 
the fiscal year 1955 estimates represent consumption requirements 
for a full year’s operation under the stock fund principle. 

Prior to January 1, 1954, available stocks of items not in the stock 
fund could be utilized to meet issue requirements and procurement 


] 

| wisi $251, 015 

408, 804 | 916, 104 i f 

1,310,327 | 3, 119, 969 

400, 991 2, 343, 037 - 

73, 895, 848 
208, 185 213, 186 
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was necessary only to maintain proper stock levels. For some time 
previous to that date, the Quartermaster Corps has been reducing its 
inventories of supplies and equipment, through issue, and had kept 
to a minimum funds required for new procurement. This action is 
reflected in lower obligations in 1954 which do not compare with full 
consumption requirements as shown in the estimates for fiscal year 
1955. 

In order to present a comparison of costs between the 2 years, con- 
sumption figures have been included in the detailed justifications of 
the applicable projects and when these are reviewed, sizable reductions 
in 1955 will be noted. These reductions are due primarily to the con- 
templated reduction in the size of the Army. 

I would like to mention, also, Mr. Chairman, that due to the fact 
that the several subprojects are broken down into a number of diverse 
categories we will have several witnesses coming in to give you the best 
information possible. In 2311, ‘‘Awards and decorations,” Colonel 
Dyekman, who has appeared before, will take over the detailed ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Denniston. 


AWARDS AND MEDALS 


Last year and I believe in years previous a table was submitted 
showing the capital inventory for awards and medals. Do you have 
such a table available for the record for fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Dyexman. I have a table that will give you representative 
items. I do not have an individual item list. I have an item of 
badges and how much we have in the estimate. I have it broken down 
by the different categories in this project. 

Mr. Forp. Is that comparable to the chart we have in the hearings 
of last year? 

Colonel DyEKmMan. We can furnish the same information we gave 
you last year, sir. I will check those. 

Mr. Forp. What does your inventory show in some of these items? 
In the American campaign, what is your inventory? 

Colonel Dyexman. I do not have those figures with me. I would 
have to get those for you, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be beneficial for the committee if we 
could have a chart comparable to that of last year, adding another 
column which would compare the inventory figures of last year with 
those you will include at this time. 

Colonel DyExman. Yes, sir. In other words, show last year’s in- 
ventory; then show December 31, 1953, inventory; and then include 
what we have in the estimate for this grouping of items? 

Mr. Forp. So that we can have some basis of comparison to your 
inventory position. 

Colonel Dynxman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. These figures mean very little unless we can have some 
basis for comparison. 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. We will use the same items. Your 
will notice two of them are zeros. You would not want those. 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Colonel Dyexman. All right, sir. What page is that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Page 348 of last year’s hearings. 
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Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


Inventories of representative awards and medals by categories 


Item 


Value 


“ edge (total of 22 items): 


Detaretions (total of 45 items): j 


Distinguished Flying 
Legion of Merit, Chief Commander. 


. Medals (total of 45 items): 


American Defense 
Good Conduct 
Army of Occupation, World War II 
Fast African Middle Eastern Theater 
Victory, World War IT__ 
Asiatic 
Humane Action. 
Victory, World War I_____.. 


. Clasps (total of 26 items): 


American Defense Foreign 
Occupation, World War IT, Germany, Bronze_.___- 


Occupation, World War IC Japan, Bronze 
Good Conduct, 2-hi = 


Bronze 


° Button na (total of 38 items): 


Goi Star. 


Purple Heart. 
. Ribbons, single, campaign (total of 48 items): 
American Defense, with C 


Army Gesevetion, Germany, W Wor rd War I, with 


Army Occupation, World War II, with Clip Bar_._ 


339333882 


5 ES 8 
33 8% 


American Campaign, arith ip Bar 
Armed Forces Reserve, with Clip Bar___.._.....__- 


2, 353 
350 


appl 


$820,889. 


1 For category medal, stock on hand is as of May 7, 1953. 
2 Furnished by United Nations without cost to any Army funds. 


Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated i issue in your new medals for 


fiscal year 1955? 


Colonel Dyexman. Sir, this estimate is worked on a per capita 


cost basis for medals and decorations, based on the actual gross 
issues in the fiscal] year 1953. 


In the fiscal year 1953 the per capita cost came out to $0.632. We 


been authorized by congressional action. 


1ed that 63 cents times the average number of individuals we 
1] have in the fiscal year 1955 and came out with an estimate of 
In addition to that we have two new medals that have 
One is the Korean Service 


Stock on Stock on 
hand ! hand 
June 1953 | January 1954 
I 
639, 995 583, 311 $495, 814 
2,094, 653 1, 998, 690 799, 476 
62, 710 35, 395 24, 777 
II. Bars qual. silver (total of 26 items): 
1,056, 090 898, 343 134, 751 
56, 416 51,307 7, 696 
836, 826 779, 436 116, 915 
2, 796 2,046 
25 
109, 759 106, 791 234, 940 
EAS 530, 999 529,012 396, 759 
1, 579, 795 473, 217 
1, 702, 921 1,111, 430 
cuedhinneolhacter 2, 195, 247 1, 621, 516 
917, 948 338, 173 
1,066, 889 | 318, 933 
el Sie 2, 830, 616 1, 836, 295 
589, 917 | 205, 611 
22,177 6, 632 
124, 335 a 88, 532 
327, 911 () 
192, 698 3, 670 
675, 028 40, 357 
328, 893 19, 615 
phemidaa- 2, 640, 454 131, 949 
540, 975 26, 775 
VI. Containers (total of 14 items): 
369, 181 403, 704 
552, 928 982, 575 j 
9 
VII 
402, 941 398, 971 71, 815 
Sdbbetgghiteb«dbbodeasee 24, 933 22, 783 18, 226 
vith pin... 201, 538 161, 230 
113, 980 111, 608 4, 509 
14, 509 
Vil 
1, 882, 860 602, 606 18, 078 
2, 511, 103 111, 056 2, 221 
400, 639 370, 910 8, 234 
233, 337 3, 388 102 
1, 629, 313 186, 507 5, 595 
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Medal. This medal was established by Executive Order 10179 dated 
November 8, 1950. We have the National Defense Service Medal 
established by Executive Order No. 10448 dated April 22, 1953. 

The method used in the computing of the requirements ot the two 
new medals was as follows: Personnel authorized to receive the medal 
effective on the date of the start of the Korean war, which was June 
27, 1950, through 1955, showed a total of 1,173,400 personnel eligible 
to receive the Korean Service Medal. Many of those men have been 
discharged. So we took the number of men that we will have in 
Korea during the fiscal vear 1955 and have applied that strength by 
the cost of the medal, 40 cents. That amounts to $53,939. That 
will be used for medals to be issued to men in Korea during fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. What was that figure, again? 

Colonel Dyekman. $53,939. Then we took the total strength from 
June 27, 1950, through the fiscal year 1955 and subtracted out the 
1955 strength and came up with the remaining strength of 1 1038 ,552 
individuals who have earned the medal in earlier years. We estimate 
that since those individuals are now out of the service only approxi- 
mately one-third of them will apply for the medal during fiscal year 
1955. So we have taken that 1,038,552 men times 40 cents times 
one-third. That gives us $138,473 for those. 

That makes a total of $192,412 for issues of this medal during 
fiscal year 1955. 

The other medal is the National Defense Service Medal, and like- 
wise goes back to June 27, 1950. We worked that on the same method. 
The average strength in 1955 that would be eligible for this medal is 
1,299,900 men. That is everybody; not just the individuals in Korea. 
Multiplying by 40 cents, amounts to $519,960. Subtracting the fiscal 
year 1955 strength from the aggregate strength of the years June 27, 
1950, up to the end of 1955 we have 2,377,391 men who are eligible to 
receive the medal. Since that medal is not quite as coveted as one, 
let us say, that was earned in Korea, we feel only approximately 25 
percent of those men will apply for it during fiscal year 1955. So we 
have multiplied the 40 cents times 2,377 391 times 25 percent, ziving 
us $237,739. That makes a total of $757,699 for the National Defense 
Service Medal during fiscal year 1955. 

The $820,889 based on our per capita cost computed for fiscal 
year 1953 plus $192,412 for the Korean Service Medal and $757,699 
for the National Defense Service Medal gives us a total of $1,771,000 
in this project. 

From that total we have estimated that we will have returned 
during the fiscal year 1955 $24,000 worth of medals that will come 
back through classification back into the depot system. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by that? I do not quite understand. 

Colonel Dyexman. We issue medals from our depots and pay for 
them with appropriated funds. They have their stock levels in posts, 
camps and stations and overseas. Due to the reduction of strength 
that we will have in 1955 many of these pipelines will be reduced and 
certain medals will be returned through posts, camps, and stations 
back through classification depots back into depot stocks. So we 
are crediting this appropriation with the amount that we estimate 
will be returned during fiscal year 1955. 


44081--54——2 
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Mr. Forp. Just to get the picture clear for myself, suppose a man 
has been discharged and he writes in and requests these two medals, 
on the assumption he has earned them. e directs that letter to 
the Adjutant General. We assume he deserves the two medals. The 
medals are sent to him. 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Gratuitously? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. They are taken out of stock in the Pentagon? 

Colonel Dyexman. They are all supplied from our Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The Adjutant General can have a stock of 
medals, say a 45-day stock, in the Pentagon; or he can submit the 
requisition directly to the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. Gen- 
erally speaking the Adjutant General has a few medals of all types on 
hand so that he can issue them direct upon receipt of the communica- 
tion, after verifving that the man is entitled to the medals. 

Mr. Forp. Those medals that the Adjutant General may have at 
the Pentagon he has paid for out of appropriated funds, or has paid 
the stock fund for those which he has? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct. Appropriated dollars have 
been obligated when the issues were made from the depot. 

General Corutia. This appropriation would have paid for those, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. The appropriation for fiscal 1954. 

General Corutia. Yes, sir; the fiscal year 1954 appropriation 
comparable to this appropriation would have paid for it, at the time 
the issues were made from the depot to the Adjutant General in the 
Pentagon Building. 

Mr. Forp. At the time the issue was made to the Pentagon the 
cost would be so much? 

General Coru.tia. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The shipment is made and the appropriated funds are 
credited to the stock fund? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. The Adjutant General sub- 
mits a requisition. It goes to Philadelphia. They make the ship- 
ment and charge the appropriated funds to that requisition. The 
dollars go back to the Army stock furd. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all on ‘““Awards and medals.” 


ComMon Suppiies AND EquirMENtT 


Gereral Corvutia. The next item in the proper sequence is 2312, 
Mr. Chairman, “Commen supplies and equipment.’”’ This is, again, 
quartermaster, sir. 

General Denniston. On the next 3 subprojects, 2312, 2313, and 
2314, Colonel Fogarty will go into the details. 

I might call your attention to the fact that these are the first of 
our subprojects in which we are in the process of transferring frem 
a balancing budget to a consumption budget. These went under 
the stock fund on January 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. For those supplies under “Common supplies and 
equipment’’? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. The 3 subprojects under that, 
2312, 2313, and 2314. Then we go to some others after that. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is Colenel Fogarty of the general supplies 
branch of the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a general statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; I have an opening statement, sir, on 
subproject 2312. 

Mr. Will you proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL FOGARTY 


Colonel Fogarty. Thank you. 

Subproject 2312, covers ‘‘Common supplies and materials” and is 
used to provide those items which are ordinarily consumed or expended 
as they are put in use such as: Field printing supplies, pamphlets and 
periodicals and safety publications; this project also includes repair 
shop equipment, field printing equipment, law books, and technical 
texts. 

The fiscal year 1955 budget estimate is presented on a consumption 
basis rather than the procurement basis utilized in previous years. 

The reduction in consumption requirements is attributable to per- 
sonnel and organizational reductions in the Army. 

The $6 million shown on page 405a is the total consumption re- 

uirement for this project for fiscal year 1955. The difference between 
this figure and the $3,500,000 shown on page 405, which is $2,500,000, 
represents the part of the consumption requirement for fiscal year 
1955, which will be covered by a stock withdrawal credit to reduce 
current depot inventories of civilian-type items. This is a continua- 
tion of the current action being taken to supply consumption require- 
ments of civilian-type items by procurement for direct shipment from 
commercial suppliers to Army users, on a where, as, and when needed 
basis. This is in line with sound business practice and permits the 
reduction in capital investment required for depot stocks. Some of 
the items which, in the future, will be procured as required are: inks, 
offset and printing; blotting paper; gum paper; wicking paper, and 
pressboard. 

STOCK FUND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. Can you make it a bit clearer as to how you are making 
this change on your accounting and shipment procedure? 

General Couetazter. May I pick up with the first part, since it is 
applicable to all stock funds? When we set up a charter for a stock 
fund for a particular division or category of supplies we take into 
consideration whether or not the levels actually on hand are in excess 
of the prescribed levels. 

Mr. Forp. You mean the levels in the stock fund? 

General Co.Guazier. The levels in the depot; the levels of supplies 
on hand. If they are in excess of authorized levels under our present 
policy we plan to draw down the stocks through issue and not replace 
them by procurement. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the budget in the succeeding year 
apparently gets the benefit in dollar budget requests? Is that what 
it amounts to? 

General Cotciazier. That is correct, sir. At the time we set up 
that charter we anticipate that withdrawal without reimbursement. 
It is a one-shot affair. 


= 
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In anticipation of that, in the case of Quartermaster General supplies 
we ask for an authorization for a certain amount of withdrawal credit. 
That was applicable in the last half of 1954 particularly, where the 
budget did not provide for full consumption, nor did we want it to, 
because we want those stocks drawn down to the authorized level. 

As that withdrawal credit is used up, from there on the appropria- 
tion must include a full consumption requirement. It is not some- 
thing that is repeated. 

Mr. Forp. The difference here as a result of that process is that 
fiscal 1955 will reflect $2.5 million. 

Colonel Focartry. That is right, sir. 

General Corutua. In this particular subproject, there are sev- 
eral others. 

Mr. Forp. I did not get the significance of these orders you are 
getting directly from manufacturers. How does that work into this 
picture? 

Colonel Fogarty. We are accomplishing procurement of the civilian 
commercial-type items you will see all through project 2300, and rather 
than procure them at length for depot storage we are procuring directly 
from the jobber or the manufacturer for direct shipment to the users, 
generally the posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Forp. Is that through a call-type contract? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir; that is part of it. The call-type con- 
tracts are those generally computed on a central basis here in Wash- 
ington in the Office of the Quartermaster General. We determine 
and schedule these large dollar value items to the user. Whereas the 
other items that are of lesser dollar value are authorized, upon deple- 
tion from depot stock of those existing stocks, for local purchase when 
authorized in accordance with tables that are provided for each post. 

Mr. Forp. How does that system work into your stock fund? 

General Couaiazier. That is another area. 

I have mentioned excesses as related to withdrawal credits. Where 
we anticipate we will no longer stock an item in the depot, the credit 
also includes that drawdown of stocks. In other words, it is issued 
so long as it lasts, without reimbursement, because we do not intend 
to replace it in the depot system. Thereafter it would be straight 
consuinption on the method of procurement as the colonel explained. 

Mr. Forp. Can you work your stock fund in this area in many items 
where you procure directly from the producer? 
ene Coue.azier. I will have to ask Colonel Fogarty to answer 
that. 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. I will say, sir, that 90 percent of the 
items in general supply categories, QM, are susceptible to call-type 
contracts. 

Mr. Forp. With the call-type contracts you still can utilize the 
stock fund method? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, assuming you are on a full-consumption 
basis, the consuming post, camp, or station requests of the stock fund 
the procurement of certain items. That depot may not have those 
particular supplies on hand, but they call on their call contracts for 
shipment and they reimburse the producer from the funds that are 
provided to them out of appropriated funds. Is that about the way 
it works? 
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Colonel Fogarty. That is right, sir. The call-type contracts are 
set up centrally for call by the depot system. The depot system in 
turn notifies the posts, camps, and stations of those items that are 
on call type so that they can be called separately and faster than 
through the normal requisitioning procedure. 

In other words, the user knows that the item is on call, also, and is 
part of this whole scheme all the way down. 

Mr. Forp. They can go direct to the producer? 

Colonel Focarry. No, they call through the depot. 

General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, the fund for this local pur- 
chase is stock fund money. It is put out as cash instead of a book- 
keeping transactions. When goods are furnished from the inventory 
oe fund instead, cash is furnished from the cash capital of the stock 
fund. 

Mr. Forp. That was the next step I was going to ask for information 
about. In other words, these posts, camps, and stations on these 
types of items do have a certain amount of cash on hand which is part 
of the capital of the stock fund for local purchases? 

Colonel Focarry. Sir, the extension of the stock fund to the post, 
camp, and station level has not taken place. However, for the local 
purchase items they have impressed funds and local cash available for 
procurement. 

Mr. Forp. We will assume the local station wants to buy some of 
the items that are here. Where do they get the money to do that? 

Colonel Focarry. A: the moment as it is at the depot level, these 
consumption funds are apportioned to the depot level. They have 
not been allotted to the posts, camps, and stations yet; but it is 
planned to extend that. 

Mr. Forp. If the funds are at the depot level, how can they make 
a purchase on a local level? 

Colonel Fogarty. The funds for local purchase are allotted to the 
depot system and then suballotted to the posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Forp. if a certain station wanted to go out and buy ink locally, 
would they today have money on hand to go out and buy it? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; they would. 

Mr. Forp. Where would they get it? 

Colonel Focarry. They get that from the depot system on a sub- 
allotment for the project. It is not handled on a single-item basis. 
It is handled in bulk and the post, camp, or station in effect runs its 
own business with that local purchase money. It goes, of course, 
through the depot system from the Office of the Quartermaster 
General. 

General Coietazrer. Mr. Ford, you recognize we are in a transi- 
tion period. The ultimate would be for the consumer—the post, 
camp, or station—actually to be funded the appropriated amounts. 
He would become, then, a true consumer. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat that again? 

General Co.iaiazier. The ultimate solution would be for the con- 
sumer—we will say the post, camp, and station—to have his con- 
sumption requirements actually funded through the normal channels. 
Then he would procure from either commercial sources or he could 
geen from the post, camp, and station, stocks which in turn would 

e under a stock fund. The ultimate solution I am speaking of is 
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after we get the post, camp, and station on a stock-fund basis for 
these common-use, standard stock items. 

Mr. Forv. That is what I could not quite understand at this point; 
as to how it was being handled. 

General Coteuazier. I may have confused it a little bit, sir. The 
point I wanted to make was that this was a transition period. 

Mr. Forp. How soon do you expect to have the ultimate? 

General CoLe.iazier. The subsistence stock fund is being extended 
to the posts, camps, and stations, Zone of Interior, by July 1, 1954. 
The medical-dental fund is also being extended by that date. The 
other funds of the Quartermaster—the general supplies, the POL, 
and the C. and E.—are to be extended not later than July 1, 1955. 


FIELD PRINTING SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “field printing supplies,’’ Colonel? 

Colonel Focarry. Field printing supplies, sir, are the items peculiar 
to field printing plants that are operated by the Army. I have two 
examples of items. One would be paper, bond, chemical, printing 
paper, size 32 by 42 inches. Of the total of $4.5 million there is a 
total for that particular item of $733,000 in this consumption budget. 
Another item is paper, book, offset, the same size, $717,000. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “pamphlets and periodicals”’ as 
set forth here? 

Colonel Focarry. Those, sir, are the periodicals, newspapers, and 
commercial journals that the Army installations subscribe to. 

Mr. Forp. What would that entail in the budget? 

Colonel Fogarty. $25,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are the safety publications of that same type? 

Colonel Focarty. The same type of technical textbooks and guides 
prepared for field use to assist in the Army safety program. 


LAWBOOKS 


Mr. Forp. What are these Jawbooks that are mentioned here? 

Colonel Fogarty. The lawbooks are for the Judge Advocate 
General. They are lawbooks on a worldwide scale covering the 
laws of foreign countries and our own country, of course. Generally 
that is the type of book for reference by lawyers of the Army. 

Mr. Foro. What will that amount to in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Fogarty. $150,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a comparative figure for 1954? 

Colonel Fogarty. It was $200,000, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sikes. You seem to have quite a requirement for office ma- 
chines, office furniture and equipment, including typewriters, adding 
machines, and so forth. In view of the fact that the number of 
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people who are going to use this equipment is diminishing are you sure 
that it is necessary to have new equipment in the quantity desired 
here? 

Colonel Fogarty. Do you wish to discuss office machines? 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know if it is necessary to have this much new 
office furniture, machinery, and equipment. 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you ascertain that? 

Colonel Focartry. The office machines are again a complete 
category changed over to the local purchase operation. These funds 
are estimated based on our past experience of issues from depots and 
local procurement authority. We believe that the fact that we are 
putting them on local purchase will materially reduce our capital 
investment. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the life of a desk in your computations? 

Colonel Focarry. 12 years, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The Government surplus warehouses are full of equip- 
ment of thiskind. Many people make a practice of going there to nuy 
their office equipment and furniture because they can get it at a very 
low rate and get very good furniture and equipment. Do you simply 
put an arbitrary deadline on a desk and say, “This one 1s 12 years 
old; therefore we are through with it,” or do you actually discard it 
only when it is worn out? A 12-year-old desk is not worn out, unless 
it has had very bad treatment. 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right, sir. Obviously furniture in the 
Army is not discarded when it reaches the planned retirement age. 
This factor supports a population that we have in the field. Based 
on our experience with overseas commands and the continental United 
States and possessions, that is the replacement factor that is used. 
There is no arbitrary disposal or destruction of any item that has a 
usable service life left. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you account for the fact that so much good 
equipment gets into the surplus warehouses, where it can be bought 
for very little? 

Colonel Fogarty. In the case of Quartermaster items, sir, I know 
of no case where good equipment is disposed of to the surplus ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Srxes. In fairness to the military services 1 may say the par- 
ticular equipment I am talking about now probably does not come 
from the military services. However, it does come from Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Colonel Fogarry. In that connection, sir, before any procurement is 
made of office machines or furniture or any common-use item we 
search the excess lists of other agencies. Those include the General 
Services Administration, the Navy, the Air Force and all of those 
sources, which are considered prior to procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Along that line, if I might interrupt just a minute, 
when all these OPS agencies went out of business a year or more ago, 
I am sure they had a considerable amount of office equipment. How 
do you find out whether or not you can use some to that equipment 
for some of the new needs that you have? 

Colonel Focarry. Through the processing of excess reports, in one 
instance from the General Services Administration. Through also 
the publication of other agencies and services of temporary over- 
stockages. It goes even beyond the excess in consideration. 
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ACQUISITIONS FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to tell the committee the value of 
office equipment, furniture and similar supplies acquired by the Army 
from other branches of the Government in the last fiscal year in lieu 
of new purchases? 

Colonel Focarry. Sir, I do not have that figure with me. 

Mr. Sikes. Have there been any such acquisitions? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will vou provide for us the amount of such acquisitions 
under subproject 2313, covering supplies and materials and equipment 
and furniture? Put it under the proper heading, but tell us how much 
you bought. 

Colonel Focarry. | would be very happy to. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. You gave us substantially the same information last 
year. Let us have it over 2 or 3 years in the same form as given last 
year. Break it down into categories. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Acquisitions From GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


(a) Office furniture acquired through procurement from GSA or any other agency with 
reimbursement 

Item or category: GSA (excesses) 


Stands, typewriter 
Multisort machine 


Total value 


(b) Office furniture acquired from Government agencies other than GSA as excess 
without reimbursement, June 19538-February 1954 


Acquisition | Estimated 
Item or category Source ! Quantity eost (full present 
value now) value ? 


Office furniture: 
Desk: $1, 253 

140 

1, 200 
2, 593 


! Public Housing Administration, 
2 20 percent of full value due to serviceable (class CS) condition stock. 


STORED MATERIALS 


Mr. Sixes. Stories continue to get into the press about great num- 
bers of typewriters and other equipment which is stored and not used. 
Is there anything of that sort in the Army? 

Colonel Fogarty. Stored and not used? Do you mean, sir, not 
for issue? 

Mr. Sixes. It has not been issued, but stored. It is not being 
used. Is there any such practice as that in the Army? 
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Colonel Focarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Do you buy equipment and not use it? 

Colonel Fogarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have there been any stocks bought, stored, and for- 
gotten? 

Colonel Foaarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Srtkes. How would you know? 

Colonel Fogarty. I know on the basis of stock-status reports 
received from depot installation activities, and | know through Liaison 
reports from the posts, camps, and stations. 

I may, sir, at this point I would like to mention on the items of 
office machines and furniture, that I stated to the chairman as being 
placed on local purchase, that that does not mean if items are in stor- 
age they will not be issued. Prior to authorizing local purchase of 
these items the depot stocks are utilized first. In other words, the 
requirements are screened over depot storage before the item is author- 
ized for local purchase. 

Mr. Sikes. Are any of the items that we have been discussing in- 
cluded as new equipment in the listings of surplus items that are being 
disposed of by the Army? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Are vou positive? 

Colonel Focarry. I am positive from the records available to me, 
sir; the same records that I stated a few moments ago. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr, Chairman. 


STOCK FUND ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. These items which are enumerated on pages 406A and 
406B are all under the Army stock fund at the present time? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Forp. The Army stock fund knows exactly what it has; is 
that right? 

Colonel Foacarry. Yes, sir. I think we brought out in general 
supplies the stock fund was established the Ist of January 1954. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. In the ZI in this area have we gotten our first reports 
on any of these items under our financial property accounting system? 

General Denniston. These items are included in our reports on 
the financial property accounting system, but I do not believe as yet 
we have our stock fund report for January. The ones that went on 
the stock fund January 1 we have not had an analysis of on the stock 
fund report. All quartermaster supplies and equipment are under 
the financial property accounting to include the depot level. I 
believe that either December or January was our first or trial run 
on the financial property accounting report. We have the report 
for the operation of January, which was due February 20, but we 
have not been able to gear up as yet to get that. It has been some- 
what delayed. 

Mr. Forp. I am interested in trying to find out how you are going 
to coordinate your stock fund reports and your financial property 
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accounting reports so that you get a true picture of what your situa- 
tion is. To me it seems you have to use both. 

General Co_eiazier. The assets of items which are in stock funds 
are also included in the financial property accounting reports. The 
financial property accounting reports will therefore cover all assets. 

Mr. Forp. Including stock funds? 

General Coue.azier. Including stock fund assets. The stock 
fund reports, however, as you recognize, Mr. Chairman, will go 
beyond that and include the balance sheets with respect to capital! 
and assets, turnover, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. At the present time you do not have the financial 
property accounting system set up in all of our ZI posts, camps, and 
stations? 

General Coietazier. No, sir. If you recall, at least 28 of the 
posts, camps, and stations were to come under the stock fund as of 
July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Under the financial property accounting system? 

General Coieiazier. Under the financial property accounting sys- 
tem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Until you get that ZI-wide on all posts, camps, and 
stations you have an inadequate method of knowing what equipment 
there is in these categories in each post, camp, and station; is that 
right or not? 

Colonel Fogarry. Sir, I would not say it was inadequate, but one 
that I believe the financial property accounting will certainly improve. 
The word “inadequate” I think can be offset by the fact that we do 
have very strong liaison between the depot system and the posts, 
camps, and stations in the review of requisitions and stock record 
cards that exist. The only additional thing that we will now pick 
up is the compilation from these posts, camps, and station records, 
quantity records, on a dollar figure basis; and then bring that on up 
forward for review and analysis. 

Mr. Forp. How do you know whether or not a certain post, camp, 
or station has a need for some of this equipment you are presenting 
here? How careful can you be? How tough can you be to make sure 
that they get full utilization out of that which they have? 

In other words, how do you know that at a certain post, camp, or 
station they have furniture that is 5 years old or 20 years old? Do 
your records show that? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir; the age is not shown. It is the quantity 
and the item and the condition. The condition is indicative of the 
age. The usability of the item is in terms of “new” or “used.” The 
term we use is “combat serviceable,”’ which means that it is not new 
but is serviceable. That is a category that goes pretty well down to 
the point where you have to be assured that spending additional money 
is not just throwing it down the drain. 

Mr. Forp. You pretty much have to rely, though, on the individual 
who is running that part of the show at an individual post, camp, or 
station, do you not? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes; it is a command function for the supply 
economy aspects of it; yes, sir. 

General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, we can tell the quantities they 
are authorized and the quantities they have. I would say it is a 
matter of command jurisdiction at the posts, camps, and stations, 
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generally, as to whether the condition is good. We certainly cannot 
continually inspect from the depots nor would we have the authority 
for every piece of equipment which they determine is now worn out 
through fair wear and tear and should be replaced. We can determine 
whether they are authorized to have it and are entitled to it. 

Our liaison teams from the depots check their levels to see that they 
do not have more in stock than their established levels permit. 

Mr. Forp. You have inspection teams that go out and make 
on-the-spot checks? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. They go from the depot serving 
Fort X to Fort X and examine the stock cards and the stock to deter- 
mine if it is in excess or if it is below the level that has been determined 
as necessary to allow that post to function. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do when you close a station? What 
happens to that stock? 

General Denniston. The stocks are returned, if their condition 
warrants, and if the transportation cost is not greater than the value. 
If it is economic they are returned to the depot which is responsible 
for their supply; or another depot, if it is reasonable, for balancing 
stocks, can direct the shipment of that to another depot or to a depot 
where there are maintenance facilities to repair and rehabilitate it. 
There is also lateral transfer to another post if that is closer and more 
economical. 

Mr. Mutter. Along that same line, what is the procedure, we will 
say, at X post if they say we have the number of typewriters or 
calculating machines, or whatever it may be, that we need but the 
are in bad condition. We need new ones and want to return the old. 
What is the control on that, whether they are justified in turning 
them in or not? 

Colonel Focarty. Bookkeeping machines have a lesser service life 
than adding machines in many cases. But based on the expected 
life of that machine, if it is a minor repair which is required, the item 
is forwarded to a commercial jobber and the repairs are made and 
returned to the post. 

If the item is overage and the repair criteria that are published for 
guidance of the field are exceeded, then they are authorized to ex- 
change and replace the machine after we determine whether the item 
is or is not in depot stock. 

: a Miututer. Who makes the decision? Is that done at the post 
evel? 

Colonel Focarry. The decision as to whether or not the repair 
limitations to be expended in rebuilding the equipment is at post 
station level on the basis of the criteria furnished in regulations. 

Mr. Miuuer. Your depot only hears from the ones that have to be 
completely replaced? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. They have their own facilities, and 
also it goes to the jobber and repair agency in the area. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any mobilization reserve in these items? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. 


INVENTORY OF OFFICE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. In connection with the items on page 406—B, can you 
prepare a tabulation of the inventory from June 30, 1951, and the 
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gains and losses each fiscal year since, including the plans for fiscal 
1955 for each major type, such as typewriters, adding machines, 
calculating machines, and billing machines? 

Colonel Focartry. That is a very detailed operation, sir, because 
as was stated before we are on financial property accounting the first 
of the year. Prior to that time all of our statistics were maintained 
on a quantitative basis and it would require the recomputation of the 
statistics you are asking for in dollars. 

General Corutia. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Focarty. We could put it together in quantity. 

General Corutia. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Focartry. Inventory as of June 30, 1951, and the gains and 
losses since that time? 


Mr. Forp. Yes. 


TYPEWRITER REQUIREMENTS 


Could you also give us for the record the gross requirements for 
typewriters of all kinds? Do you have that? 

Colonel Focartry. No, sir. This first figure would be only for the 
items that have been received in and issued from the depot system, 
because the statistics for local purchase are based completely on the 
dollar value of the project. There is no item reporting on local 
purchase. 

Mr. Forp. Would they purchase a typewriter locally? 

Colonel Fogarty. They could purchase a typewriter locally if not 
available from depot stock. 

Mr. Forp. Is that an item which they could more cheaply purchase 
in that way? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. It is the commercial-type item. Our 
storage problem is not only concerned with tying up the capital we 
discussed, but also the manufacturers’ guaranties in many cases may 
be exceeded by excessive storage of over a year. So all-round the 
storage space occupied, transportation cost involved, and the invest- 
ment of capital—— 

Mr. Forp. Wouldn’t that be the kind of an item which you could 
well buy on a call type contract? 

Colonel Focarry. Actually they are procured on the open end 
contracts administered by GSA. 

Mr. Forp. With that kind of a contract don’t you get a better 
price than if thé individual station went out and bought one locally? 

Colonel Focarry. My term “local purchase’? was not clear. I 
think it would perhaps be better.to call it purchase as required from the 
source which is designated. 

Mr. Forp. I see. You don’t go out and buy it off the shelf of a 
local merchant? 

Colonel Focarty. No, sir. 

General DeNNistToN. It might come from the shelf of a local merchant 
but it would be covered by GSA contract and that local merchant 
would be designated as the delivery agent for the contract. 

Mr. Mitier. But the purchaser still would get the benefit of the 
Government bulk purchase? 

General Denniston. That is right. 
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Mr. Mituer. That is what we were concerned about. 

General Denniston. You don’t get as good a price on an indefinite 
contract as you get on a fixed contract where you guarantee to take 
so many thousands of the product. 

Mr. Forp. You have to provide the depot facilities? 

General DENNisToN. That is right. But you get better than if he 
just went out, even at the local level. 

Mr. Mixuer. That is clear now. 

Colonel Focarry. Inventory as of June 30, 1951. Do you wish 
that on a depot basis only? 

Mr. Forp. I think we had in mind the total inventory. 

General Denniston. I don’t think we can pull it down to that, 

Mr. Forp. Then on the depot level? 

General Denniston. It will be comparable and indicative for the 
years. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a figure showing what your gross require- 
ments are for typewriters in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir; I do not. The only items that remain 
on central procurement in this project are field cases for typewriters, 
four sizes. All the others are on the purchase-as-required basis. 

Mr. Forp. How do you know what your dollar amount for con- 
sumption is? 

Colonel Focarry. This is based on past experience, sir, both from 
the depot system and within the project the amount that was formerly 
expended, obligated for purchase. 

Mr. Forp. On some of that can’t you forecast about what you will 
need in the way of typewriters? 

Colonel Focartry. Not from that particular area, sir. The only 
real basis we have to offer would be the total authorized. 

General Corutxa. It is difficult when you spell out one item such as 
typewriters, as these funds also cover calculating machines and other 
related types of equipment. The dollar value in itself will not give 

ou a true picture of the total demand of, let us say, typewriters. 
There can be disparity either way. 

Mr. Forp. But you come to a dollar amount. You have to build 
it up from concrete things which you anticipate you will consume? 

General Coru.ua. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then in building up that dollar amount what figure did 
you use for typewriters, for example? 

General Coruta. | think that figure was built up largely from the 
demands on this type of funds in the previous years. 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right, and a combination of the depot 
issues by item. Again on the basis of those statistics available from 
depot issues we can tell you the number of typewriters included in 
1955 on that basis. 

Mr. Forp. Here is a chart we inserted in the record on page 1241 of 
the hearings of last year. Can you provide us the same information? 

Colonel Focarry. This procurement is on the basis of those on 
central procurement. 

General Denniston. We are talking consumption so we can give 
consumption figures comparable to the procurement figures as we did 
previously. 

Mr. Forp. We want some comparison. 
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General Denniston. You want the requirements, not whether it is 
purchased or already in stock or what. 

Colonel Focarty. That can be obtained; yes, sir. This is for 
procurement. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that, but the figure that is set forth here is 
based on consumption. You must have had some means of forecasting 
in order to come to a dollar amount. 

Colonel Focarty. The forecast of consumption can be provided. 

Mr. Forpv. How comparable would that be to this, so we get the 
picture clear? 

Colonel Focarry. It will not be comparable, sir, because this is 
the net requirement for procurement, not consumed, not issued. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, these figures were used for procurement 
and storage? 

Colonel Focarry. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And subsequent issue? 

Colonel Fogarty. To get comparison here you would have to get 
the gross requirement, which would be the consumption requirement 
we are talking about for 1955. 

Mr. Forp. To extend that chart you would have to have a footnote 
to indicate that in fiscal 1955 you were doing it on a consumption 
basis. 

General Denniston. The time lag in procurement alone makes a 
difference between what you buy and what you use during a given 
fisca! year period. You will have to footnote that to make the figures 
comparable. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are the facts obtainable by you to show what the stock 
fund expects to procure and what you expect to consume? The stock 
fund people must know, and that is the Quartermaster in this case, 
is it not? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You could tell us what you expect to procure, and that 
figure would be comparable to this. 

Colonel Focarty. We can do that. 

Mr. Foro. All right. Let us put in, then, the procurement figure 
comparable to these iigures in the chart and another column showing 
the consumption. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Typewriter requirements 


Require- Forecast 

Ist half ment require- 
fiscal 2d half ment 


Typewriters, manual (54-T- 
4811; 4780-11; 4814; 4818; 4826; 
16000) : | 
2311, 583 | 2313, 789 
2| 3,125 
Typewriters, electric (54-T- 
4712; 4775-16; 4716; 4720): | 
Issues. - | 
0) | 
| 


Typewriters, special manual 
(54—T-16025) : 
Issues 


1 Includes Army issues only. 
2 Includes Army and civilian components. 
3 Actual issues Ist half fiscal year 1954, forecast requirement 2d half fiseal year 1954. 


Note,.—Since these items are no longer procured for depot stocks no depot level or procurement lead time 
isincluded. Difference between issue (forecast requirement) figure and procurement represent anticipated 
returns to depot system due to troop inactivation or redeployment and station inactivations. 


DISPOSITION OF FURNISHINGS AT INSTALLATIONS CLOSED 


Mr. Forp. With the closing of installations, shouldn’t you have 
considerable availability of quarters furniture which could be dis- 
tributed to other posts, camps, and stations? 

Colonel Focarry. When the installations close the redistribution 
is considered, sir; but I don’t believe it will have a material effect on 
1955 from our present figures. 

General Honnun. There are very few quarters on the posts we are 
closing. They are of a temporary nature and the living accommoda- 
tions are by and large outside the reservation. 

Mr. Miuter. Along that line, General, what happens to your office 
furnishings at these stations that are closed? 

General Honnen. It all goes back to the depot or to a nearby post 
or installation where it may be needed. 

Mr. Miuusr. But while you are contracting the number of active 
stations it would seem you would have a surplus. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; things such as chairs, stools, cots, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Miutsr. What happens in these days and times to furnishings 
and equipment of that sort which has been purchased out of non- 
appropriated funds? What is the policy with respect to furnishings 
of that type? 

General Honnen. It is still carried on the property accounts of 
those activities which have furniture purchased from nonappropriated 
moneys, and it remains there. 

Mr. Mituter. Suppose you have a noncommissioned officers’ club 
in one of these posts which is closed down. What happens to the 
furniture? 

General Honnen. I saw one of those closed out, sir, so I can speak 
freely, relative to the noncommissioned officers’ club of the 3d Divi- 
sion, which left Benning to go overseas. The noncom council of the 
club got together and said “‘We don’t know whether we are coming 
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back here or not.’”’ So they decided to sell a great deal of their 
property, the proceeds from which went into the noncommissioned 
officers’ fund, the club fund. They took the fund overseas with them. 
There were some items, however, particularly those having some real 
significance to the club, that is sentimental value, attached to them, 
they were stored at Fort Benning. They are still there. 

Mr. Mitier. It remains in that particular unit? 

General HonNEN. Yes, sir. 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1954. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQuipMENT, QUARTERMASTER Corps 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, will you proceed, as you indicated you 
desired to do yesterday, with further testimony by the Quartermaster 
Corps? 

General Cotutua. Yes, sir. 

In this particular subproject, 2321, “Organizational equipment, 
Quartermaster Corps,’’ we have a total that we are requesting in this 
budget estimate of $170,657,000 shown on page 420 of the justifica- 
tion. 

Colonel Dyekman is here from the Quartermaster Corps to explain 
the items in this particular subproject. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel Dvekman? 

Colonel Dyekman. No, sir, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Do you wish to make any general comments at this 
time? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. 

The part that I will present will be the first three items on page 421. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, please. 

Colonel Dyexman,. On the clothing items, if you will turn to page 
422, what we have done in this estimate on clothing and equipage is 
to give you an individual shopping list of all of the major items and 
we have included the unit, the unit cost, the quantity and the dollars 
needed for gross consumption during fiscal year 1955. 

On other less expensive items we have grouped into categories of 
items, as you will see as we progress through. 

In the defense of this estimate I would like to consider item No. 3, 
“Cap, field, cotton, M—1951.” 

In fiscal year 1955 we are requesting a quantity of 499,177, in the 
amount of $399,342. 

We have furnished a classified sheet explaining how we are arriving 
al this quantity of 499,177, and that is page No. 2 of the classified 
justifications. 

Mr. Sikes. Are unit costs going up or coming down on items of 
this nature? 

Colonel Dyekman. The unit cost that we use in this estimate ir 
based on July 1, 1953, prices. 

We had a study made by our procurement people, and the unit 
price is approximately the same on December 31, 1953, as it was July 
1, 1953. 

There is less than a 1 percent change. 
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Mr. Forp. Would that change be up or down? 

Colonel Dyekman. It was 0.0042 up. 

Mr. Sikes. What was the date you gave? 

Colonel Dyexman. December 31, 1953. 

The price trend right at the moment is hard to analyze, because 
our procurement program originally back in April of 1953 was esti- 
mated at approximately $470 million. 

Then, due to the turn of events—a reduction in strength and rede- 
plovyment—that procurement program has been reduced to $80 
million, or less. So, you can see we are not buying large volume of 
any items, and as such, it is hard to get a true trend in prices. 

Mr. Stxes. Have vou noted a difference in the last few weeks in 
the desire of manufacturers to compete for orders in these items? 

Colonel Dyekman. The quantities we are buying are relatively 
small, and we are buying for a 3-month period only, and buying small 
quantities, and only asking for 3-month deliveries. The industry is 
a little reluctant to bid in many instances. 

Mr. Sikes. There has been no indication of any increased desire 
on the part of the manufacturers to bid in recent weeks? 

Colonel Dyexman. I would say not. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the rocord.) 

Mr. Stkes. Do these estimates include items for ROK divisions? 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That would explain the large number in some of the 
items requested, I presume? 

Colonel DyeKman. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Colonel Dyekman. We were requested this year to include our 
method of computation, on one item, and we selected, for no particular 
reason the cap, field, cotton, M—1951. 

In addition we have furnished your committee on all items over 
$1 million with the same type of computation. 

Most of the items that we have in C and E are for maintenance 
only. These are organizational items, and very few of them have 
any initial issue involved. 

So, we break them down by geographical areas. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want this particular discussion to be off the 
record? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPLACEMENT FACTORS 


Mr. Forp. In the illustration given it is not clear why the full 
strength numbers of officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted 
men were used. 

Will you give the committee an explanation of that, and if there 
is any overfunding requested, will you let the committee know what 
the amount is? 

Colonel] Dyrxman. We will give you a statement for the record 
regarding that question. 

(The matter referred to is as fellows:) 
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REPLACEMENT Facrors 


Explanation of why full strength was used in computing requirements as shown 
on secret pages of budget 

Strength used is based on both officer and enlisted strength, since organizational 
items are issued as required to both officers and enlisted men. The replacement 
factors are based on actual experience factors, derived from issue experience to 
both officers and enlisted men. Thus, it is proper to use the factor derived from 
officer and enlisted experience multiplied by the total army strength, to deter- 
mine the fiscal year 1955 issue requirement. 

All items in this budget estimate have been reviewed and correct strength 
was used. 

Mr. Mituer. Is there any reason why the totals of these various 
sheets, in bulk, could not be placed in the record, so that it would 
carry the illustraton out a little better for the benefit of someone 
reading the record, if there was no breakdown as to the deployments? 

General Corutta. The overall strength? 

Mr. Mituer. The sum of all the various areas. 

General Honnen. No reasons, sir; the strength of the Army has 
been released. 

Mr. Mitirr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you prepare your answer along those lines indicated 
by Mr. Miller? 

Colonel Dyrekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. The overall strength has been talked about, so many 
times. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; it is public knowledge. 

Mr. Foro. Are there any other cases in the 57 items set forth here 
that would be in a somewhat similar HF ry to item No. 3? 

Colonel Dyekman. I will check each of the items over $1 million, 
and which we have furnished the committee, and if there are any of 
them that are aggregate strength where they should be enlisted, and 
enlisted women only, I will furnish you a statement for the record. 

(The following was submitted later:) 


REPLACEMENT FACTORS 


All items in this budget estimate have been reviewed and in each instance the 
strengths were correct and in accordance with prescribed table of allowances. 

Mr. Forp. What I think the committee has in mind is that we do 
not understand the procedure that was used here, namely, the utiliza- 
tion of full strengths or applicable strengths. 

I believe the committee would want, first, an explanation of why 
you used the applicable strengths in this case. Also we would like 
to have you check any other cases, over or under $1 million, where the 
same formula was used, because even though some of the figures might 
be less than $1 million, if the formula is not justified, there would be 
an overfunding. 

Colonel Dyexman. But this item—‘‘Cap, field, cotton, M-1951,” 
is an item authorized to be shipped to all male indiv iduals, and it so 
states at the top. 

Mr. Forp. Surely; and we appreciate that, but I think a question 
has been raised as to whether or not you have not requested more than 
would appear justified in dollars, because of the inclusion of some 
individuals who will reimburse for the individual item that they have 


received, and if there are any other cases comparable to it, the com- 
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mittee would like to know the facts, regardless of the amount that is 
requested. 

Colonel Dyrexkman. Yes, sir. Can I go off the record, on one other 
element, here? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Dyexman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The illustration which you used of the necklace for the 
dog tag, if it is less than the authorized strength, does not that indicate 
that you are drawing down your stock? 

Colonel DyEKman. No, sir; on the same type of computation of 
the requirement for the necklace, identification tag, with extension, 
it will be noted that the total strengths applicable to this computa- 
tion, when multiplied by the published approved replacement factor, 
times the number of months, gives us a total issue demand on the 
continental United States depot which, when extended for all items 
in terms of dollars, exceeds the limiting figure approved for this 
project in the earlier revisions of these estimates, and it has been 
necessary to use an estimate that 70 percent of the troops will be 
issued the items to stay within these figures. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When you bring a consumption budget like this and 
you itemize a number of the specific items, that is your best forecast 
of what you think you will need in this project? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct, based on the forecast of 
strengths that have been given us. 

Mr. Forp. It is admitted that you may have some revisions in the 
kind of items that you will need in fiscal year 1955, but you made what 
you considered to be a good forecast of the items that you will need? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. But it is conceivable, as it has been the case in the past, 
that what you are requesting in the budget for the next year may not 
really materialize? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that explains how and why you have been 
able to get along on occasions; is that right? 

Colonel DyEKman. Yes, sir; that is correct, but in this particular 
fiscal year the dollars that we have had apportioned to us to pay for 
issues have not been ample and every month we are furnishing the 
latest available dollar issues we have. These figures are compiled 
through our EAM reports, and are based on the dollar value of requi- 
sitions processed through the depots. Appropriated dollars pay for 
the issues from the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, there is no harm in having that close check 
on what your field office should get. 

Colonel Dyrxman. I think it is wonderful, from the taxpayers’ 
point of view. 

Mr. Forp. It is really a good procedure. 

Colonel DyEKman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It permits General Honnen’s office and your office to 
keep your finger on the consumption people. 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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OVERCOATS 


Mr. Forp. I notice, Colonel Dyekman, that we get into the problem 
of overcoats again. 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In the hearings last year, the justification sheet showed 
that there was a request on a consumption basis. 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I assumed that you were going to issue 993,500 over- 
coats of the kind that we have been discussing. The consumption 
cost was estimated to be $29,805,000. How many of those overcoats 
will you issue on consumption basis in fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Dyexman. May I clarify one point first? I think this 
assumption is right. Fiseal year 1954 budget was prepared on a 
combat basis, was it not? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Dyekman. We are now issuing on a peace basis in this 
fiscal year. As of November 30, 1953, we have issued 453,215 
overcoats. 

Mr. Forp. Instead of 993,500? 
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Colonel Dyekman. November 30 is for 5 months. We still have 
7 months to go in the year. 

Mr. Forp. What do you estimate you will issue in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Dyexman. It is not going to be too far from 900,000. 
Based on a straight line projection it would be approximately a 


million. It is my estimate we will issue somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 700,000. If our budget had been on a peacetime basis the 
quantity in the fiscal year 1954 estimate would not have been that 
much but a lesser quantity. That overcoat is used by D and E 
troops in Korea, where the combat replacement rate is 1 per year 
versus 1 every 26 months in time of peace. 

Mr. Mitver. On a seasonal basis there will not be many overcoats 
issued from now until the Ist of July, will there? 

Colonel Dyexman. In the Far East Command there will be. We 
filled the 1954-55 winter requisition, or rather it will be filled next 
month. I have the Far East Command requisition. There were only 
3,000 on their requisition so there will not be many. 

That is why I said my estimate would be smaller than 993,000. 

Mr. Foro. Is this overcoat item set forth in the budget for fiscal 
year 1955 the same as the one itemized in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel DyeKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The numbers are different. I don’t know whether that 
means any difference in the item itself. The one for fiscal 1954 is 
listed as “Overcoat, cotton, OD-7, with removable wool liner.”’ 

Colonel Dyexman. This is the identical overcoat except a change 
in material. The material has been changed to an olive green 107, 
which is a little darker than your olive drab 7. There have been 
minor changes, but very, very minor, mainly one of color. 

Mr. Forp. In your opinion the situation which precipitated this 
whole discussion cannot and will not take place in the future? 

Colonel Dyexkman. Under a stock fund operation we have much 
closer control. We are not using appropriated dollars to go out and 
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buy. They certainly can’t say we rush out and buy right at the end 
of a fiscal year because you are not using funds that expire. The 
dollars with which you do procure, in other words, your stock-fund 
dollars, are apportioned to us quarterly, and we have to justify our 
procurements quarterly and the dollars for issues are apportioned 
quarterly. 

Mr. Forp. Is this OG—107 going to replace entirely the OD-7? 

Colonel Dyekman. OG-—107 overcoat, cotton, is now the standard 
item. The OD-7 overcoat is the substitute standard item. 

Mr. Forp. How does that work out from a practical point of view? 

Colonel Dyexman. The only difference is a little darker shade of 
green. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a sizable stock of the OD-7 which will 
not be utilized because you are changing to OG—107? 

Colonel Dyrexman. No, sir. This year, in December of 1953, we 
effected the complete changeover of this overcoat into the system, 
replacing the old 32-ounce wool coat. We had large issues in three 
Army areas. Even so there will be a few OD-—7’s left, size-wise. 
There are at least five sizes on which we had to delay issues until we 
received the new coats in from Procurement. The problem is not 
long range of effectively utilizing the balance of the substitute standard 
item. 

Mr. Forp. You will completely utilize all of your stocks of the 
OD-7’s? 

Colonel DyExman. You cannot say that, sir. As you see in the 
budget, the replacement rate is 26 months and it is an organizational 
item, so the men will be wearing the overcoats issued to them in 
December for at least 2 years and 2 months, so that it does take time 
to completely get into the new item. It will be at least 2 to 3 years 
before all men will be wearing the cotton OG—107 overcoat. 

Mr. Forp. But in the meantime you will draw on your OD-7 
stocks and utilize those? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is priority one of issue. In a depot you 
issue the substitute standard first. 

Mr. Miurr. If you get a size that you stiil have in stock you issue 
that rather than the new coat until you have exhausted the old stock? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is correct. 

General Corut.ta. This simply means, Mr. Chairman, the new 
procurement will be of the OG—107 instead of the other. They no 
longer will buy the OD-7 coat but will continue to issue all of the 
OD-7’s they have in stock and use them up. It hasn’t been out- 
moded as a result of the adoption of the OG—107 which, as Colonel 
Dyekman explained, has a slight change in material and a slight 
change in color. 

ISSUE OF JACKETS 


Mr. Forp. According to the justifications last year you were going 
to procure a sizable number of jackets, shell, field, M-—1951. 

Colonel Dyexman. Not procure. 

Mr. Forp. You were going to issue. 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Did you do that? 

Colonel Dyekman. Jacket, shell, field? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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Colonel Dyzxman. Item 8? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; in the presentation of this year; yes. 

Colonel Dyrxman. I do not have issues thr ough November 1953 
on that item with me. Issues in 1952 were 1,847,000 and in 1953 
they were 1,948,086. 

I do not have the number which were issued through November 30. 
I can give you the issues up through December 31 and possibly 
through the end of January. 

Mr. Forp. Would you give us that information? 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE IssuES AND Forecast oF IssuEs FOR FiscaL YEAR 1954 ON 
Jacket, SHELL, Fretp, M—1¥51 


Seven hundred and twenty-one thousand three hundred and twenty-two jackets, 
shell, field, M—1951 have been issued from depot stocks for the period July 1, 1953, 
through December 31, 1953. The forecast of issues for the balance of fiscal year 
1954, January 1954 through June 1954 is 670,000 or total estimated issues of 
1,391,322 for fiscal year 1454. 


ISSUE OF FIELD TROUSERS 


Mr. Forp. What is the’ situation in trousers, field, wool? Last 
year you requested the right to issue 1,611,168. In fiscal year 1955 
your request is for authority to issue 647,321. What is your issue 
situation? 

Colonel Dyexman. Issues for the first 5 months, through November 
30, 1953, is 364,923. 

Mr. Forp. About one-fifth? 

Colonel Dyexman. That is for the first 5 months. On the Far 
East Command, requisition which is in process of being filled, there 
are a total of 594,885 which were approved for shipment in late March 
or early April. 

Mr. Forp. Which would indicate that you are going to actually 
issue about 950,000? 

Colonel Dyekman. Then we still have on that item 3 or 4 months, 
or at least 2 or maybe 3 months, in which we will have depot issues 
for the rest of this winter. The record I gave you was only through 
the 30th of November. There may be issues as late as February. 

General Coru.tua. Again, the 1954 estimates were prepared on an 
anticipated combat consumption rate and not what we are actually 
experiencing. 

GUIDED MISSILE CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. What are the guided missile clothing items which you 
are requesting? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dyexman. There are seven items included in the guided 
missiles program. They are gloves, hoods, suits, and boots, all pro- 
tective acid and fuel resistant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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POLICY ON ISSUANCE OF CHEVRONS AND INSIGNIA 


Mr. Forp. Have the armed services come to agreed uniformity in 
the matter of issuance of shoulder and sleeve insignia? Last year the 
committee got into that question to some extent. 

Colonel Dyexman. To the best of my knowledge on the new chev- 
ron which they have under advisement, it has not finally been approved 
as yet. The different types were sent to the various Army areas, and 
they are in the process of making a determination as to which one 
they are selecting. 

Mr. Forp. I wasn’t referring to that particularly. The committee 
saw some of those models here the other day. I was referring to 
the process of issuance to a map in one service gratuitously and in 
another service he had to purchase. 

General Corutia. Navy or Air Force? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. The Marine Corps had one policy different from 
the Army’s policy. What is the Army’s policy in that regard at the 
present time? 

Colonel Dyexman. On shoulder patches? 

General Denniston. That is all of them. 

Colonel Dyekman. On shoulder patches the Army policy is that 
every man coming into the Army gets 11 shoulder patches when he 
comes in. 

Then if he is transferred, say, to another Army area and he needs 
another patch, he is again given free shoulder patches for that Army 
area. That is the Army policy, the same as it was last year. 

Mr. Forp. How about chevrons? 

Colonel Dyexman. I will have to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Forn. Will you also furnish for the record any other policy 
which the Army has for i issuance of any other insignias ‘of any sort? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


INSIGNIA 


Insignia shoulder sleeve is authorized for issue to enlisted personnel as follows: 

(1) When assigned to a unit. 

(2) When the command designation of a unit is changed. 

(3) When an enlisted person is transferred to another command. 

(4) Replacement as required are issued by the Government. 

This is the only insignia item carried in the M. and O. budget. Other insignia 
items (insignia, chevron and insignia, collar, enlisted man), are in the military 
personnel, Army budget. 

Insignia, chevron, will not be issued to enlisted personnel being processed at 
reception centers. Initial allowance, only when required, will be issued in kind 
by the unit to which the individual is assigned. Upon promotion to a higher 
grade, an initial allowance of applicable chevrons will be supplied as a gratuitous 
issue. Normal replacement will be at the expense of the individual concerned. 

Insignia, collar, enlisted man, branch of service, will not be issued to enlisted 
personnel being processed at reception centers. Upon assignment to a branch of 
service or transfer to another branch, initial allowance of applicable insignia will 
be supplied as a gratuitous issue. When a gratuitous issue of insignia, collar, 
branch of service, is made, the replaced insignia will be returned to supply channels. 
Normal replacement will be at the expense of the individual concerned. 
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STOCK-FUND MARKUP ON ISSUANCE 


Mr. Forp. What is the stock-fund markup on your issuance? 

Colonel Dyexman. Two percent for transportation from manu- 
facturer to the first depot destination, and 2 percent for losses and 
obsolescence, total of 4 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any change in that markup? 

Colonel DyeKman. It is the same which was approved in this year’s 
estimate and according to our records is pretty close, and it seems to 
be realistic. That is based on the first 6 months of operation in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Was there a different markup used previously? 

Colonel Dyekman. Yes, sir. In 1953 we had 3 percent for trans- 
portation, contractor to first depot, and 3 percent for losses and 
obsolescence. 

Mr. Forp. You feel now that the 4 percent markup is adequate? 

Colonel Dyekman. According to the records for the first 6 months 
it is. 

Mr. Mixuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WINTER COMBAT CLOTHING 


Mr. Mitier. Has there been any appreciable change in the Quarter- 
master Corps’ designs for winter combat clothing over the past year? 

Colonel Dyexman. No, sir. I think that the development work 
was pretty well accomplished in 1950 and 1951. There are no major 
contemplated changes in the very near future to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, the outfitting for troops for use under 
severe cold weather conditions, for which you are asking in this year’s 
presentation contemplate the same general type of winter equipment 
which we were shown last year? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is correct, exactly the same. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


LIMITED PROCUREMENT TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record the limited procurement type 
items set forth on page 428 of the justifications? I believe you did 
that in the hearings last year. Will you do the same? 

Colonel DyeKman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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| Limited procurement type items 
Item Unit Quantity | Unit price | Total cost 
Load carrying equipment. .__._.......-_-- .., each ; 1, 500 $35. 00 $52, 500 
Sleeping bags — 800 40. 00 32, 000 
Casualty bags do 75 100. 00 7, 300 
Cold weather handwear-- Pair 2, 000 12. 00 24, 000 
Flame and thermal protective combat clothing. Each 2, 000 50. 00 100, 000 
Hot weather clothing : 2, 000 20. 00 40, 000 
Cold weather clothing... 1, 000 60. 00 60, 000 
General purpose tents_- : od 5 do 10 2, 000. 00 20, 000 
Maintenance 10 3, 000. 00 30, 000 
2-man tents oe slicker tae ...do 50 50. 00 2, 500 
10-man tents. ............... do 25 250. 00 6, 250 
5-man tents do 25 200. 00 5, 000 
Insulated boots, cold-dry_______- Pair_- 3, 000 20. 00 60, 000 
Ski mountain, boots______- S do 1, 000 30. 00 30, 000 
Combat boots.............- winched do 1, 000 15. 00 15, 000 
Tropical combat boots. do 1, 000 15. 00 15, 000 
Water resistant shoe upper leather Square foot_- 900 .72 648 
Water resistant glove leather ___- do 300 . 67 201 
Synthetically tanned leather do 2, 500 .72 1, 800 
Synthetically stuffed leather 400 . 78 300 
Miscellaneous leather 1, 000 | S800 
Cloth, W1 serge, 18-0z., blends 90-10, 85-15, 70-30, | 
50-50, 100 percent orlon, dynel, vicara, chem- | 
strand, rayon 5, 000 6. 00 30, 000 
Cloth, wool shirting, 16-0z., blends as above_- ...do_. 5, 000 4.00 20, 000 
Cloth, cotton fortizon, 5, 6, 7-0z., oxford and sateen -do__. 3, 000 2. 00 6, 000 
Cloth, cotton, permeable, camouflage, IR ET Sata 3, 000 . 60 1, 800 
Cloth, cotton, sateen, wear resistant camouflage IR _ 3, 000 . 80 2, 400 
Webbing, low-elong: ition, various types 10, 000 25 2, 500 
Tropical worsted blends, 90-10, 80-20, 70-30, 50-50, _do 25, 000 4.00 | 100, 000 
100 percent dacron, orlon, chemstrand, dynel, } | 
rayon. | | | 
Cotton toweling___. do 200 1.00 | 200 
Tentage, sateen . do_. 5, 000 1. 50 7, 500 
Platform, aerial delivery, 12,000 pounds capac ned Each 10 | 20,000.00 200, 000 
Device, disconnect do 500 100. 00 | 50, 000 
Container, 2,200 pounds capacity __- . do , 150 500. 00 | 75, 000 
Parachute, cargo, 64 feet diameter do 20 2, 000. 00 40, 000 
Parachute, cargo, 100 feet diameter. _- do _ 20 3, 000. 00 60, 000 
Release harness, single point_-__-—-- do 2 50 | 200. 00 | 10, 000 
Snowshoes - , Pair___ 50 50. 00 | 2, 500 
Packboard (backrest) .-| Each... 50 | 5.00 | 250 
Molded ski binding _- Patr__. 50 | 20.00 | 1,000 
Plastic molded hardware_-_- ..| Sets 100 5.00 | 500 
Machete sheath “ers Each | 50 4.00 200 
Sleds, 200 pounds capacity -_- -- do 4 30 | 200. 00 6, 000 
20 50. 00 1, 000 
do 20 70.00 | 1,400 
Parachute bin box 20 | 90. 00 1,800 
Shelter, tent x 16’). ide do 6,000.00 | 12, 000 
Skis 50 | 50. 00 2, 500 
Ski, waxer_........- 150 | 10. 00 1, 500 
Toque respirator - 50 60. 00 3, 000 
est and lower torso armor ih ccoummcermaede 500 | 100. 00 50, 000 
Lower torso armor. _--- } 500 25. 00 12, 500 
Eye 3 | 2, 000 10. 00 20, 000 
Leg armor. | 500 150. 00 75, 000 
Helmets, combat, 2-piece Sd) 2,000 | 50. 00 100, 000 
Tankers, helmet 1, 000 | 25. 00 25, 000 
Helmets, combat, 1-piece. 1, 000 10. 00 10, 000 
Neck, armor wale 1, 000 15. 00 15, 000 
Body armor, test panels. -| 500 | 25. 00 12, 500 
Coldbar | 1, 500 60. 00 90, 000 
2, 000 | 10. 00 20, 000 
Coldbar headgear... 500 15. 00 7, 500 
Coldbar gloves t 200 | 10. 00 2, 000 
Poncho, protective 500 | 15. 00 | 7, 500 
Mittens, gasoline and oil resistant__ 500 10. 00 | 5, 000 
| Chemical warefare suit. 200 | 75. 00 | 15, 000 
| Chemical warfare hood...._..............------ 200 | 15. 00 3, 
Chemical warfare gloves_...................---.---- } 300 | 5. 00 1, 500 
hemical warfare boots... 100 | 25. 00 2, 500 
Guided-missile suits... 200 | 50. 00 10, 000 
Guided-missile 200 | 10. 00 2, 000 
Guided-missile gloves. 500 4.00 2, 000 
Guided-missile boots do___. 100 | 25. 00 2, 500 
Raincoats Each__ 1,000 | 10. 00 | 10, 000 
Parka, trousers, wet weather______________________- iy ES 500 | 15. 00 7, 500 
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Limited procurement type items—Continued 


Item | Unit | Quantity | Unit price | Total cost 

Shelter, tent (16 feet ‘by 16 feet) Ere 12; 000 
Toque respirator on 3, 000 
Vest and lower torso armor, eye, leg, m 172, 500 
Mittens, gasoline and oil resistant. 5, 000 
Chemical warfare suits, hood, gloves, boots... 22, 000 
Guided missile suit, hood, gloves, boots. . dank 21, 500 
Raincoats _- 10, 000 
Parka and trousers, wet weather. a 7, 500 


ARMORED-VEST PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Do you want to talk about the armored-vest program 
now? 

Colonel Dyrekman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us whether there have been any improve- 
ments in the vests which were shown us here a year ago? At that 
time some suggested changes were made by members of the committee. 

Colonel Dyexman. The original armored vest we supplied the 
troops in Korea, as you know, was the Marine Corps vest. 

Shortly thereafter the Army-type vest was standardized, and in the 
last 2 years there have been no major changes in the vests. You still 
have your 11 layers of your lamination as your body protection. 

Mr. Srxes. As I recall it, the principal changes under discussion 
a year ago were to give more protection to the neck and groin. Have 
there been changes to accomplish that? 

Colonel Dyexman. The groin part and the neck part has not been 
standardized as yet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel DyrKman. Research and Development definitely are 
working on that. They have a plan all prepared. I don’t know 
whether it is a 2- or 3-year plan and they are progressively develop- 
ing a vest which will protect the other extremities of the body. 

Ir. Sykes. It appears to me that there are two major weaknesses 
in the present vest. I know the vest has proven valuable, but it 
appears that weaknesses could be corrected without too much diffi- 
culty and that you should have expedited those corrections more 
than I see evidence of. 

Colonel DyexMan. May we give you a statement for the record 
= 7 —T I know Research and Development have done a lot in 
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Mr. Sixes. Of course you may, but in that statement for the record 
agen try to give us some time factors. If the changes are going to 
e made tell us when they are going to be made. 
Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


PERSONNEL ARMOR DEVELOPMENT BY THE QUARTERMASTER CoRPS 


The present standard Army armored vest (armor, vest, M-—1952A) made of 
12 layers of resin-bonded basketweave nylon cloth is available in limited quantities 
for general issue. This 8-pound vest, covering approximately 534 square feet of 
the body, was issued for general combat use beginning early in 1953. The Office 
of the Surgeon General has reported that the nylon vest reduced the number of 
killed in action due to thoracic wounds by approximately 30 percent and reduced 
the number of thoracic wounds by approximately 55 percent. 

Various types of new and improved armor items are needed by Army Field 
Forces for general combat personnel and for such specialists as mine clearance, 
armored units, and flight personnel. Lightweight armor materials with increased 
ballistic protection are needed in order to keep pace with the development of 
more lethal and higher velocity offensive weapons. Design improvements are 
reauired in order to assist in reducing weight, and to further improve flexibility 
and comfort so as not to hamper the combat man’s operational effectiveness. 
(Our body armor program is coordinated with the Chemical Corps, the Ordnance 
Corps, the Medical Service, Field Forces, and various other interested agencies.) 

Development work is currently underway in several principal areas, namely: 

(a) To provide additional body coverage-——Our work in this field is based upon 
studies conducted in Korea which concluded that the anatomic regional priority 
for armor should be as follows: (1) Head, (2) thorax and upper abdomen, (3) 
neck and lower abdomen, (4) hips and buttocks, and (5) genitalia. For example, 
to provide protection to the neck region, which is the most vulnerable part of the 
body for which no armor has been provided to date, three types are under 
development. 

(b) To satisfy specialized armor requirements.—Experimental full torso armor, 
leg armor, and transparent plastic eye armor are being developed for mine clear- 
ance crews as well as a specialized ensemble (including parachute protection) for 
liaison plane personnel. A special one-piece nylon ballistic helmet, incorporating 
bump protection, is being developed for tank personnel. This helmet, less com- 
munications equipment, weighs approximately 2 pounds, and will provide greater 
protection against steel fragments than the standard M-~—1 steel helmet. 

(c) To increase the functional effectiveness of personne! armor—-An example of 
this work is the new 2-piece aluminum-nylon combat helmet, now well along in 
prototype development, which is expected to furnish 20 percent more ballistic 
protection with 10 percent greater coverage than the M-—1 steel helmet. In addi- 
tion to these important advantages, the new helmet will provide greater stability 
on the head and better compatibility with sighting and communication equipment. 

(d) To increase ballistic properties on basic materials.—Little is known about 
the behavior of fibers when subjected to high rates of load. Investigations are in 
progress, some employing high-speed photographic techniques, to study the basic 
mechanism of the performance of textile armor materials (for example: strain, 
shear, yarn slippage, layering principles). Such data will aid immeasurably in 
developing structures having optimum resistance to missile penetration. Insuffi- 
cient knowledge also exists as to the relative overall ballistic effectiveness of 
various rigid armor materials. A wide selection of such products (and various 
combinations), including glass-fiber fabric laminates and metallic alloys, are 
undergoing evaluation. 

(e) To integrate body armor with other clothing.—Studies have begun to integrate 
ballistic protection into the present environmental clothing systems. Since it 
is apparent, for example, that multilayer body-armor material has significant 
thermal insulation it is hoped that under cold weather conditions this insulation 
may be utilized to replace some of the insulating material in present-day clothing, 
thus reducing the soldier’s load. Consideration is also being given to hot-weather 
clothing and to methods of reducing severity of heat stresses likely to be imposed 
by armor. 

(f) To increase production potential and reduce cost.—New techniques are being 
investigated in an effort to reduce costs and accelerate mass production of body 
armor. 
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PARACHUTES 


Mr. Stxes. What is the life of a parachute under normal conditions? 

Colonel Dyexman. About 5 years. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been a change in the unit cost of parachutes 
over the past few years? 

Colonel Dyexman. I do not have the exact costs with me. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want to supply it? 

Colonel Dyexman. I will supply it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Listed below are price trends for parachute items from July 1952 through July 
1953. 


Prices for parachutes as published in QM-5-—1-—83 (pricing guide) parachutes, drop 
equipment, outfits, all accessorses and parts 


Item July 1952 | January 1953 July 1953 


Parachute, cargo, type, G-12B, 64-foot diameter canopy.......| $1, 302. 40 
Parachute, cargo, G-11A, 100-foot diameter canopy, nylon, 
OG-106, reefing rings and cutter packets 1, 581. 70 1, 581. 70 1,364.15 
Parachute, personnel, back, 28-foot orange and white jettison- | 
able canopy--- 161. 45 170. 65 | 170. 65 
Parachute, personnel, back, 24-foot white jettisonable canopy 194. 55 170. 65 170. 65 
! 


! Estimated price prior to accual procurement. 


General Corunia. Mr. Sikes, I believe Colonel Dyekman’s figures 
indicate that the life of the parachute is 4 years instead of 5 years. 

Colonel Dyekman. There are different types of parachutes, though. 

The big 100-foot chute, on which they drop heavier equipment, 
that is 4 years. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there tests in progress to determine whether there 
might advantageously be changes in design and material of which 
parachutes are made? 

Colenel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have there been such changes in recent years? 

Colonel DynKman. Yes, sir, on the main parachute we have, the 
one that the personnel use. We have the T-7 parachute designed for 
slow-fiying aircraft which is now being completely replaced with what 
we call a T-10 parachute, one designed for high-speed planes. We 
are out on initial procurements and they are being issued as fast as 
we get them from “Procurement” and replacing the old T-7’s. 

Mr. Mixer. Are the designs for use in faster planes usable in the 
slower plane? 

Colonel Dyexman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, it is an improvement but it can replace 
the older type? 

Colonel Dynxman. Yes, sir. - 

General Denniston. Mr. Sikes, on that question, we have tried to 
et a parachute 9 pounds lighter with the same or greater strength. 
nformation from the Air Force Research is that Du Pont, or someone, 

will have to develop another material in order to come anywhere 
near a 9-pound lighter chute. It would be very advantageous. 
You cannot get it out of the armor. You have to get it out of the 
chute itself. 
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They have given fantastic figures stating what it costs to develop 
nylon or some such thing. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Srxes. | believe it would be well if we had more information on 
your request for funds for miscellaneous equipage. Will you explain 
what is involved in some of these items? 

Colonel DyeEkmaANn. These items are small dollar value items, and 
we have grouped them into types. The first one, barbers’ supplies, 
we have a total of 16 items. The requirement has been worked up 
on the same basis used on the sheet presented at the start of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you operate Army barbershops by contract? 

Colonel Dyekman. No, sir. These are for field duty use. 

Mr. Mituer. Company barbers in the field? 

Colonel Dyexman. Not for garrison. 

Mr. Miter. Not for garrison work? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. As a matter of fact, if you wish you could 
supply a breakdown for the record on that. 

Colonel Dyekman. I can give you a listing of the items we have 
in each category. 

Mr. Sikes. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Forp. With the cost? 

Colonel Dyexman. Item, unit cost, quantity, and value. 

Mr. Forp. The list seems rather extensive. Please supply the 
complete list to the committee and place representative samples in 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Breakdown of misce!laneous categories 
BARBER SUPPLIES 


Item Unit cost Quantity Value 
$0.95 15, 546 $14, 769 
2. Blades, clipper, hair No. 1__._- ; . 95 17, 315 16, 449 
3. Box, soap, plastic 15 22, 081 3,312 
4. Brush, shaving, barber type... 5, 699 3, 989 
5. Case, kit, barber, 10. 00 650 6, 500 
6. Clippers, hair, size No. 000.......-.....-..--..-- imchiekions « 2. 25 1, 258 2, 831 
7. Clippers, hair, size No, 2. 25 3, 993 8, 984 
8. Cloth, barber. 2.30 862 1, 983 
9. Clippers, hair, size No. 0..------ 2. 25 4, 180 9, 405 
12. Powder, talcum, pound can. .14 3, 800 532 

13. Razor, straight edge 1.80 11, 625 20, 925 
14, Shears, 1.45 6, 643 9, 632 
16. Tray, disinfecting, barber 35 824 288 
BARRACK EQUIPMENT 
1. Adapter, cot, folding, $0.45 | 294, 905 $132, 707 
04 388, 061 15, 522 
3. Clamp, rod, mosquito bar, universal 23 46, 065 10, 595 
70 120, 139 | 84, 097 
MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING 
Mr. Srxes. Please do the same for miscellancous clothing and 
equipage. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
Examples of standard stock withdrawals 
Unit Total 
Item Unit Quantity price cost 
| 
Cover, cooling, impermeable, hood, M-1 50 $0. 85 $43 
Suit, protective, impermeable, 1-piece, 50 45.00 2, 250 
Cover, boot, protective, impermeable, M-1_. 50 7. 50 375 
Hood, protective, impermeable, M-3____......-.----...--.--- = Tae 50 10. 00 500 
Suit, cooling, jacket, and trousers eee | 50 4.00 200 
Suit, protective, acid and fuel 50 45.00 2, 250 
Suit, water evaporation, outer_____- vil 50 9. 81 491 
Hood, protective, acid and fuel 50 16. 00 800 
Hood, water, evaporation, 50 4.00 200 
Gloves, protective, acid resistant, VC/red._.__..-........-.-- Pair ___. 50) 1, 80 90 
Gloves, protective, acid resistant, VC/green--_.........-- oe 50 1.80 90 
Raincoat, man’s, SRC, lightweight, dismounted__| Each____- 100 5.40 
Poncho, lightweight, olive drab, with hood = ees 150 6. 30 945 
Bag, waterproof, special-purpose... 25 19. 40 485 
Armor, vest, M-1952A 162 37.00 5, 904 
Snowshoe, bearpaw, with | ‘ 20 14.70 294 
Snowshoe, trail, with binding 70 19. 45 1, 362 
Duck, cotton, 12.29-ounce, gray, 37-ineh_- : -| Yard... 5, 500 . 67 3, 685 
Duck, cotton, 8.25-ounce, gray, 35-inch. >. 1, 000 . 53 530 
Parka, shell, M in .| Each.__. 1, 100 12.00 13, 200 
Parka, liner, M-1951 1, 100 16. 40 18, 040 
Trousers, shell, field, M-61,....... 2, 650 6.00 15, 900 
Liner, trousers, field, M-51______- 600 7.50 4, 500 
‘Trousers, shell, Arctic, 100 5. 80 580 
Liner, trousers, Arctic, Fach ___. 100 8. 50 850 
Undershirt, winter, 3, 200 2.45 7, 840 
Drawers, winter, M-50.__ is 3, 200 2.45 7, 840 
Socks, wool, 4, 550 . 60 2, 730 
3, 050 1.10 3, 355 
Mitten, inserts, Arctic. 1, 9. 80 12, 250 
Boots, combat, |- SS: 2, 100 13. 75 28, 875 


| 

| 
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TRIPARTITE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. What is the tripartite standardization program? 

Colonel Dyekman. That is the program which the United States 
and the United Kingdom and Canada have an agreement whereby any 
1 of the 3 will furnish the other country a limited quantity of items 
for research and development purposes or for production models 
for the manufacture of similar items in the respective countries. 

We have, for example, a jacket, shell, field M—51. We estimate two 
will be issued during the fiscal year 1955. There are approximately 
30 items on the list. } 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. You can complete that tor the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Tripartite items 


Item Unit | Quantity) Unit price) Total cost 
Jacket, shell, field, ..-.| Each 2 $11. 40 $23. 00 
Liner, jacket, field, 2) 9.00 | 18. 00 
Trousers, shell, Arctic, M-51 2] 5. 80 | 12. 00 
Ramer, Gem, wrote, . 2) 8.50 | 17.00 
Trousers, field, overwhite, 2 2.10 4. 00 
Shirt. field, wool, Each... 2} 8.00! 16.00 
2] 12. 00 | 24. 00 
Parka, liner, M-51___. é _|...do 2 16. 40 | 33. 00 
Parka, field, overwhite, } do 2 | 3. 80 | 8.00 
Mittens, Arctic, 2) 9. 80 | 20. 00 
Liner, bag, casualty evacuation 10 5.00 | 50. 00 
Bag, sleeping, Arctic, M~49 43.30 , 3, 464.00 
Armor, vest, M-52A _- do 1 37.00 | 444. 00 


2, 600. 00 


= 


Tent, maintenance, frame-type 


Tent, general purpose, medium. 2, 768. 00 


| 

| 
Bag, casualty evacuation bd 50. 00 200. 00 
Sled, boat-type, plastic, 100 pounds. 50. 5 303. 00 
Sled, boat-type, plastic, 200 pounds____..__..._-_..__. : | 501. 00 
| 300. 00 
Poncho, lightweight, olive 75. 00 
Kit aerial unloading, | | 2,022.00 
Platform, assembly, aerial, delivery, 3,500 pounds } | 2,000.00 
Platform, assembly, aerial, delivery, 7,000 pounds a | 2, 800. 00 


LOCAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Sixes. Under the item of 697,896 dollars, is that the total 
extent of local purchases by the Army? 

Colonel Dyexman. In clothing and equipage that is the extent we 
anticipate in the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Srkes. Does that mean that this is a program in which there is 
little place for local purchase, or does it mean that it is not your 
policy to make local purchases in large amounts? 

General Corutia. Most C. and E. items have military character- 
istics, such as color. As such we have a minor number of what you 
would call civilian-type items, and for that reason the majority of our 
needs are centrally procured. 
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Forace—Horsrs anp MULES 


Mr. Srtxes. Now on forage, Does this number of 145 horses 
apply to the retired horses we discussed a year ago? 

General Denniston. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they active duty horses? 

General Denniston. Yes, and they represent 16 less than we 
currently have on hand. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are these horses used? 

General Denniston. The statement is as follows: 


Horses and mules to be fed in fiscal year 1955 


| 


Use or purpose 
| Riding} Draft | Draft | Pack 


6 | Testing of new equipment. 
Constabulary. 
ie Artillery Battalion, Camp Combat unit. 
Carson, Colo. 
35th Quartermaster Pack Company, Policing of grounds. 
Camp Carson, Colo. 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. 
Fort Riley, Kans | > Bill Biddle and Rattler to be 


} retired. 

Camp Cooke, Calif., U. S. Disciplinary | Mounted guard and draft 
Barracks. | | | work, 


Fort Belvoir, Va Military police. 
Myer, Va_-. Burial ceremonies. 


U. 8. Military Academy... |. | Army mascot. 


Mr. Sixes. What is the present situation on retired horses? 

General Parmer. No funds were provided last year for the upkeep 
of retired horses and directed the Army to comply with the terms of 
the act of June 15, 1938 which provides that horses belonging to the 
United States which have become unfit for service may be put out on 
Government-owned pastures or turned over to fully responsible hu- 
mane organizations at no cost to the Government. 

No humane organization could be found which was willing to accept 
the retired horses. On February 5, 1954, the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4, instructed the commanding general, Fifth Army, to ship these 
horses to Camp Carson, Colo. where the Army still has two mounted 
units, and where they can be put into pastures that are being already 
run without cost to the Government. 

There are probably a few of these horses that are so decrepit they 
should be put out of their misery rather than be moved 

The commanding general, Fifth Army, advised me on February 12, 
1954, that this action would be completed by March 10, 1954. 

Mr. Stxes. How many of these horses are there? 

General PatMer. Thirty at retired status at Fort Riley. 

Mr. Sixes. How many were there a year ago? 

General Paumer. I will have to furnish that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


There were 39 horses a year ago. 


|| 
| Horses Mules 
Total 127 18 2 260 | 
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ie Oa How have you been feeding and maintaining these 
rses? 

General Patmer. They are in pasture and Government funds are 
not being expended for their support. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
ITEMS UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Miter. General, will you proceed? 

General Corutia. Do you want Colonel Jackson to show you some 
of the items they have under development? Colonel Jackson is in the 
Research and Development Section, Quartermaster General’s Office. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these items under development or are they actual 
field items? 

General Corutta. I will let Colonel Jackson answer that. 

Colonel Jackson. All under development at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. They have not been field tested? 

Colonel Jackson. In some cases, yes; and some phases have, yes. 

Mr. Srxzs. Bring out the actual picture as you go along. 

General Corutia. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record; clothing items demonstrated.) 


FIELD SAFES 


Mr. Forp. This morning the question arose as to field safes. It is 
p § understanding the witness is here to answer questions by Mr. 

es. 

Mr. Sixes. How many field safes do you propose to buy in fiscal 
1955? 

Colonel Focarry. In fiscal 1955, 1,600. 

Mr. Sixes. At a unit cost of how much? 

Colonel FoGcartry. $61.13. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the number on hand now? 

Colonel Focarry. The number on hand now is 3,170. That is 
during the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean that is the number you bought, or the num- 
ber actually on hand? 

Colonel Focarry. That is the number planned to be on hand; those 
that are now presently in storage and the anticipated returns. 

Mr. Sixes. So the total number at the end of fiscal 1954 would 
be—— 

Colonel Fogarty. 545. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you disposing of some of your stocks during 
fiscal 1954? 


Colonel Focarry. No, sir; no disposals. There is a planned 
consumption. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently I do not understand. The number you 
gave me before is larger than 1,100. ' 

Colonel Fogarty. The depot stocks during 1954 were 3,170; 
planned consumption for 1954 is 2,625. 

Mr. Sixes. There will be some phased out of the program? 
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Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the life expectancy of the field safe? 

Colonel Focarry. I do not have the replacement factor here on 
that particular item. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would those be phased out? Are they worn 
out? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. They could be issued to new units; 
there could be a transfer of a unit that does not take that particular 
safe and it be returned. There would be a rotation in stock where 
they are turned in by one unit and issued to another. 

There is no planned procurement during 1954, of course. For the 
balance of the year present stocks on ha gerne the requirements. 

Mr. Forp. What is the description of a field safe; what does it 
look like? 

Colonel Focarry. It is a rectangular box that sits on the floor or 
dunnage, on a wood support, and the general understanding of it is 
to lift the door up instead of out, as vou do in the ordinary safe. 

Mr. Forp. How much does it weigh? 

Colonel Fogarty. I cannot tell you the weight of it exactl 

Mr. Forp. Is it something that 1 or 2, or 3, or 4 men aa carry? 

Colonel Fogarty. It would take two men to lift it. 

Mr. Srxes. To what units are they ordinarily assigned? 

Colonel Fogarty. To companies or separate units. 

General Coteiazier. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Fogarty has a table 
here which I think is self-explanatory that takes it up to 1954, 
inclusive. 

Colonel Focarry. You asked about the unit cost. The unit cost 
is $61.13. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest that you put that chart in the record. 

(The chart above referred to is as follows:) 


The items which could be placed in the category of ‘‘strong’”’ boxes are: 


Project Stock No. Unit Nomenclature 

2321.09 | 26-S-3200.............. Safe, field, combination lock. 

1 5-45-22 Cabinet, fling, s steel, insulated, with combination 
lock, lega 

2313.09 | 26-C-435...............]-..-. do Cabinet, filing, steel, insulated, with combination 
lock, letter size. 


Following is the status during fiscal years 1954 and 1955: 


Planned Planned 
fiscal year procure- | fiscal year p . 
Stock No. Description 1984 Depot | "ment 1985 Depot | "ment 
construc- fiscal year | construc- fis 
tion 1 tion year 1955 
26-S-3200 | Safe, field, combina- 
tion lock (unit cost 
$61.13): 
Number.......... 2, 625 3, 170 0 2, 251 11,179 21,635 
$160, 467 | $193, 783 |...........- $137,604 | $72,072 $99, 948 


1 Includes 634 returns to depot stocks from posts, camps, and stations 
2 Includes 1,072 for construction, 563 for maintenance of depot level. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. There are none in stock other than the number you 
gave to the committee. 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. And none are being declared surplus? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. 

General Corutia. That is depot stocks that the colonel refers to? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

General Coru.tia. That is not the picture of what is on hand. 
Normally one is in the hands of each organization of the Army for 
company records or classified matter they might have. 

Mr. Sixes. You are oaly buying a few hundred for replacement 
purposes? 

Colonel Focarry. That is right. 

Mr. Miuier. The purpose is to keep the contents burglarproof, 
primarily, and is not designed for permanent storage? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. It is just for field security of valuables, or classified 
material? 

Colonel Focarry. And also has fire protection. 

General Honnzn. Mr. Miller, there is not much change in it from 
your days when you were a company grade officer. It is about the 
same type as the little field safe you had in your company. 


PETROLEUM-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


General Coru.ua. If it is your desire to go ahead with the petro- 
leum-handling equipment, this is Mr. Arntson. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Arntson. This project includes $23,301,830 for petroleum- 
handling equipment, exclusive of limited procurement type items and 
tripartite requirements. 

e have a total of $80,670 in the project for tripartite and limited- 
procurement equipment, which is the normal item being procured for 
development purposes and issued for that purpose. 

The balance of the project consists of 2 major items: the 5-gallon 
can and the 55-gallon drum, which will be discussed separately; and 
$3,317,530 for a category of hoses, nozzles, pumps, gaskets, plugs, and 
so forth, used in handling gasoline. 

The estimate of $3 million compares with consumption in fiscal 
1952 of $4,388,000, in fiscal 1953, $1,583,000, and in fiscal 1954, an 
estimate of $3,565,000 

Those items are all of the organizational type which are used only 
by specific companies which handle gasoline, pumps, and so forth. 

P Mr. - orp. Those figures you quoted are comparable consumption 
res? 
Arntson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. For > ge petroleum-handling equipment and supplies? 
Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Forp. Why in fiscal 1953 did you have only 1 million? 

Mr. Arntson. We had 1,583,000 in 1953. The main reason for 
that is that this equipment is primarily of a heavy nature, such as 
pumps, and the average life runs from 2 yearson up. Then we havea 
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situation where we are replacing some World War II equipment, which 
takes more replacement, and the other part is new equipment. 

Mr. Forp. You have a cycle problem in the most of your equipment 
in this category; it wears out mostly in cycles. 

Mr. Arntson. Not when you use the new types. We have been 
using World War types up until recently. 


FIVE-GALLON CAN REQUEST 


The 5-gallon can request calls for 3,378,000 at a dollar value of 
$7,600,000. This quantity is required for two different purposes; one, 
for replacing filled cans of the “in place” reserves. That is based on a 
life expectancy of 4 years. Those cans are actually filled with gasoline 
and are in place. 

Me. rem What do you do if you do not use those cans in a 4-year 
perio 

Mr. Arntson. They must be rotated and refilled during that 4-year 
period to maintain the quality of the gasoline, otherwise it will develop 
a gum which would make it not usable for any vehicles. 

r. Forp. You can use the can for 4 years and change the gasoline? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. The can deteriorates in 4 years because of 
the effect of the gasoline on the interior of the can and the handling of 
it. They are trying to develop a lining for the can of a certain 
chemical or special paint which might reduce the deterioration 
and give us a longer wear. 

The normal or regular replacement allowance on the can runs 15 
months. 

In Europe they have 686,000 in the authorized allowance and 12 
months’ replacement is 551,000. 

In the Far East they have a population of 1,250,000 cans and, on 
a 15-month basis, they would require 1,005,000 per year. 

In all other overseas areas and the continental United States there 
is an allowance of 366,000 on the same 15-month basis, or 294,000 
cans. 

The civilian components have 489,000 in their possession and here 
we use an extended period of 45 months’ to 60 months’ wear. That 
requires 107,000 cans. 

a grand total of 3,378,000. 
Mr. Forp. Is this item on a consumption basis, too? 
Mr. Arntson, Yes, sir. 


COMPARABLE CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


Mr. Forp. What are your comparable consumption figures for 
previous years? 

Mr. Arntson. In 1951, we used 3,381,000; in 1952, we used 
4,802,000; in 1953, 3,681,000, and the estimate for 1954 is 3,390,000. 

Mr. Miter. Are your consumption figures weighted somewhat 
because of combat conditions? I imagine the loss in the combat 
areas is relatively high compared to what it is elsewhere. " 
_ Mr. Arnston. It is, except for this one point. They did not use 
this 5-gallon can as much more in Korean combat as you would 
expect them to. They use a great number of the 55-gallon drums 
there. Their requirements are, for 1951, the Far East used 1,330,000; 
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in 1952, it went down to 631,000; in 1953 it was 689,000, and in 1954 
the estimate is 1,000,000, and this estimate is 1,005,000. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, termination of combat has not had as 
much effect as you would expect. 

Mr. Arnston. No. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you buy these standard makes, or is this a special 
military item? 

Mr. Arnston. This is the blitz can that you see on all the jeeps, 
the regular military 5-gallon can. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a mobilization reserve? 

Mr. Arntson. We have reserve depot stocks in this country. 
There is nothing in this budget for that purpose; this is strictly a 
consumption estimate. 

General Corutia. The answer to that question perhaps is that the 
55-gallon drum is a little heavier drum than that normally used by 
commercial companies for their one-time shippers, and the weight is 
naturally a little heavier than the one-time shippers’ drum that you 
see around filling stations. 

Mr. Mituer. What is the weight of the 5-gallon can? 

General Corutia. Ten and one-half pounds. So far as I know, 
there is no commercial counterpart of that in normal use. 

Mr. Miter. I thought these cans were in rather wide civilian use. 
You say all of that equipment is based on preexisting sales. In other 
oe ad are not being produced now for anybody but the Armed 

orces? 

Mr. Arnson. So far as I know, no. 

General Corutua. I could not make that as a flat statement, but 
I do not know of anyone that uses it other than the armed services— 
that particular container. 

Mr. Miter. I notice they are in very general use on civilian jeeps 
and | had assumed they became an item of general civilian production. 
They are in pretty general use. 

General Honnen. They were among the items which went into 
surplus after the war and became available for purchase in Army and 
Navy stores. 

Mr. Miuter. As a matter of fact, I think I have some on my farm, 
and they are a very convenient thing for civilian tse, and I just. 
assumed you could buy them anywhere. 

A Honnen, A great many of your private boat owners have 
em. 

Mr. Miuter. Yes; you see them almost in daily use for various 
civilian purposes. 

Mr. Arntson. There is one source for them, that is rejects which 
do not meet our specifications. The manufacturer must dispose of 
them on his own. 

FIFTY-FIVE-GALLON DRUM 


The other large item in this project is the 4 omar drum. In 1955 


the requirement for this drum is 1,732,000 for $12,383,800. The 
comparable consumption for this item in previous years, for 1951, was 
2,782,000; in 1952, 3,024,000; in 1953, 1,718,000; in 1954, 2,800,000; 
and in 1955 we estimate 1,732,000. 

This item is used for two purposes. Of the 1,732,000 drums, 
1,006,000 are for use in shipment of normal packaged petroleum 
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products, that is, lubricating oils, greases, solvents, which are always 
shipped in the 55-gallon drum. 

even hundred twenty-six thousand are required in the Far East 
command to maintain their population of 55-gallon drums which 
they use there as a means of distribution in the theater. In other 
words, they do not have enough pipelines to serve everyone in bulk, 
so they must ship in the 55-gallon drums. Their requirement has 
dropped and we are going to be able to reduce the population of the 
drums, because they have been able to increase the pipeline supply. 
It has already started to come down and next year we hope it be 


ess. 
Mr. Forp. You gave your unit cost. Is there any change in that? 
Mr. Arntson. No, sir, $7.15. 


TESTING OF 55-GALLON DRUM BY DEFENSE SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. Last year, Admiral Fowler, who headed the Defense 
Supply Management Agency, testified at page 183, of the Department 
of Defense hearings: 

The Agency at the present time is examining with the military departments the 
possibility of procuring 18-gage, 55-gallon steel drums rather than the heavier 
‘16-gage drums. The lighter drum is in common use in industry for the shipment 
of petroleum and similar products. Adoption of the lighter gage steel drum would 
result in overall savings of over $2 per drum. Current procurement of steel drums 
runs in excess of 1 million drums. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. There is a test being conducted right now 
under the Defense Supply Management Agency down at Fort Lee, 
where they are testing the comparative wear-out quality of 16 gage 
versus 18 gage. That test has not been completed. When com- 
pleted, if that is the result, we would switch from the 16 gage to the 
18 e. 

Mr. Forp. Would the saving be approximately $2 oy drum? 

Mr. Arntson. That is the figure that was used. It costs $5 now 
to make the 18 gage and it is $7 for the 16 gage. You must consider 
that price is the original cost of the new drum and in the Army we are 
using the 55-gallon drum time and time again, and if you get two or 
3 or 4 more uses out of a drum of the heavier type, it might well 
be worth it. That is what they are trying to do. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know the precise status of this test? 

Mr. Arntson. It has been going on for approximately 4 months 
and the length of time is going to be determined by how long the 
drums last. They are going to physically handle them. We hope 
it will be in the next few months. 

Mr. Forp. Can you shift your procurement rather rapidly if it 
does turn out to be a desirable change? 

Mr. Arn'rson. Yes, sir. It will just require a specification change. 

Mr. Forp. Your present procurement is based on the 16 gage and 
that is out of the Army stock fund? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what the Army stock fund 
inventory is for the present gage you are using? 
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Mr. Arntson. We are using the 16 gage now and I have an inven- 
tory figure here. As of January 29, 1954, we had a total inventory 
of 699,975 drums of which 341,208 drums were in reserve stocks, 

Mr, Forp. You would have to shift pretty fast, then? 

Mr. Arntson. We have procurement underway now, but it has 
not been let. We have not gone out on the market for any drums, 
but will shortly. 

Mr. Forp. If it does materialize that this test is satisfactory and 
you do procure the new one at a less cost, you would save approxi- 
mately $3,400,000? 

Mr. Arntson. Only if one drum does the same work as the other— 
if one drum makes more trips, you will have to evaluate the price to 
make up that difference. 

Mr. Mixusr. In other words, it might take more of the other one 
to do the same job, even if it were economical to use it. 

Mr. Forp. Of course that saving would not reflect itself immedi- 
ately, because you would draw out of your inventory the ones you 
now have which cost an additional amount? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. Any saving that does result from the 
adoption of the new drum will have to be a combination of the initial 
cost of the drum times the number of times it can be used; then you 
convert each drum into the combination to see which is cheaper. 

There is one other item in addition to the cost alone, that is the 
amount of steel required for the drums and, in addition, not only the 
cost, but the availability of steel under combat conditions. 

Mr. Miuter. You bave a weight difference, too. 

ms: Arntson. Yes, sir—the difference between 52 pounds and 78 

unds. 

POM. Mituer. On the economy side, the lighter drum, if it would 
stand up, would be a less weighty package. 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. 


LIMITED PROCUREMENT TYPE ITEMS OF PETROLEUM HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr: Forp. Can you supply for the record a listing of the limited 
procurement-type items? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a rather extensive list? 

Mr. Arntson. No, sir; only one page. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit that for the record, please? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Limited procurement type items of petroleum-handling equipment 


Quantity | Unit cost | Total cost 


55-gall 
Cans, gasoline, 5-gallon 
Pump, fuel, hand-operated 
ozzles, gasoline 
‘ank, fuel, rigid and collapsible 


Total limited procurement items 


Item 
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Perroteum Or anp LusrIcANts 


General Coruna. At this time I propose to go to subproject 2331, 
if agreeable to you, and discuss the petroleum oil and lubricants and 
petroleum products which will be procured for use of the Army during 
1955, and the expected issues to the Army, since this will be a stock- 
fund affair during 1955. It went on a stock-fund basis on January 1, 
of this year. That is shown on pages 446 and 447 of your estimates. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comments at this time other than that 
introduction? 

Mr. Arntson. The main point on this project is that this includes 

troleum products used in the Army with the following exceptions: 
fydies not include requirements for construction, repairs, and utilities 
except in Korea, special field exercises, manufacturing activities, 
marine equipment, railway activities, testing and research and 
development, technical training, depot operation, and certain installa- 
tion support activities. 

This POL requirement is that which we identify for troop support 
activities, as opposed to the overhead types. 

Mr. Forp. y is there a different method of handling the items 
mentioned as exceptions? 

General Coiexazier. This is in line with the performance budget 
structure where we attempt to include for each activity as much of its 
true cost as practicable. 

Mr. Arntson. In comparing this year’s budget to last year’s 
budget, we find the following reasons for the changes: 

There is an increase in the contractual services amount included in 
this project. That increase is $1,936,000 and was not in this project 
in lust year’s budget. The increase is primarily for the om ty of the 
Air Forces in overseas areas, and was supported out of another project 
last. vear. 

Opposed to that increase of $1,936,000, there is a decrease of 
$6,936,000 which is due to two things: $6,815,000 is due to the troop 
decrease, and $121,000 is due to price decrease. That brings the 
figure dewn from $71 million required for 1954 to $66 million for 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Where does this $1.9 million figure show up in the 
budget in fiscal 1954? 

r. Arntson. I do not have that. 

Colonel Hisserr. It actually shows up partially under project 1124, 
which this was a part of last fall. It is due to an Army Air Force 
agreement that we supply the Air Force with the ground products 
and they conversely supply us with the aviation type of products. 
Therefore the through-put charges, such as the cost of running it 
through lines from our storage, primarily in Europe, is borne by the 
Army rather than as an aviation cost borne in the Air Force, and is 
not included in the price of the gasoline. It is shown separately this 
year. Next year it will probably be in the price of gasoline on both 
sides. Actually there is no difference between this year and last year, 
although it shows it as a separate item this year. 

Mr. Miter. I understand this does not include aviation gasoline, 

Colonel Hrssert. This estimate includes aviation products, but it 
is just the service charges. We have contracts with various commer- 
cial petroleum companies, primarily in Europe, where it is more prac- 
tical for us to contract with them to store gasoline rather than through 
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pipelines, and that is what they call ‘through-put” in the storage 
charge. It is quite exclusive of the cost of gasoline itself. 

Mr. Mituer. But from a budget point of view, the Army assumes 
it for all ground vehicles? 

Colonel Hisserr. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. And supplies the Air Force? 

Colonel Hisperr. The Air Force reimburses us for the price of 
gasoline. 

Mr. Miuuer. They reimburse you for the gasoline, but not the 
handling. 

Colonel Hissurr. That is true. 

Mr. Miter. And in turn they supply you with aviation gas for 
your planes, helicopters, and so forth? 

Colonel Hissurr. That is correct. 

Mr. Miturr. And you pay for the gasoline, but you do not pay for 
the handling. 

Colonel Hisserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What was the total of the price decrease in dollars? 

Mr. Arntson. $121,000. 

Mr. Forp. Percentagewise, that is a very small reduction? 

Mr. Arnrson. Yes; it is minus 0.22 percent. Prices are just about 
static. Those are the current prices paid last September. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any subsequent decrease? 

Mr. Arntson. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How much of a reserve do you keep for gasoline? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATION EQuipMENT, SIGNAL Corps 


General Cotut.a. Signal Corps will be next, project 2321, page 408. 

Colonel Cleaves of the Signal Corps is here to explain this part of 
the Army estimate. 

The Signal Corps estimate for fiscal year 1955 is for $10,500,000 
and covers the items shown on pages 409 to 413, inclusive, of your 
budget estimates. 

r. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel CLeaves. This project provides the Army with mete- 
orological and photographic items of equipment and supplies. Funds 
in the amount of $10,500,000 are requested in this estimate. This is a 
decrease of $237,000 below that of fiscal year 1954. 

The requirements for meteorological equipment are for support of 
antiaircraft artillery and field artillery i anny In order to com- 
pute trajectory and aiming data, two of the most critical variables are 
air density and wind velocity, air density being a determining factor 
in computation of the time required for shells to reach any given 
altitude. The basis of issue of this equipment authorized Rawin sets 
to AAA groups and brigades that furnish information to 90-millimeter 
or 120-millimeter gun battalions. 

The requirements for photographic equipment are for authorized 

ihotographic laboratories and research and development projects. 
Of the five camera types, only the PH-—205 camera equipment is con- 
sidered commercial and is readily available for procurement. 

Mr. Forpv. Which one is that? 
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Colonel Ciraves. That is the 8-by-10 Graflex type. That is the 
only one of these equipments considered commercial and readily 
available. 

The AM/TFH-3 and the PH-330 are quasi-commercial, having no 
suitable substitutes in the supply system, and require long production 
lead time from single supplier. Cameras K-25 and PH-629 are 
military equipments designed for specific military functions. 

The darkroom equipment and printers are required for photo- 

phic laboratory operations in connection with training, intelligence, 
identification, research, and development. 

The projection equipments are essential for military training. 
More and more, over the past 12 years, the value of visual aids in 
training has been demonstrated. 

These requirements are computed either by established tables of 
allowances, tables of equipment, or are submitted to this office by the 
using service or agency. The consumption levels are established 
both in peacetime and combat operations of the Army, based on past 
experience through replacement. Added to this are levels of supply 
and mobilization requirements which include quantities for the initial 
equipment of forces to be activated during that period as well as 
combat and training consumption during that period. Against these 
total requirements are shown the worldwide assets which may be 
stock on hand or in actual use. The assets also include quantities 
that are on procurement and due in from previous procurement. 
Pei eis Do you show that inventory picture in your justification 

eets! 

Colonel Cieaves. No, sir; the inventory picture is not shown in 
the justification sheets. I have the information here. 

Mr. Forp. We probably will want this information off the record. 
Heath if it is permitted to have it on the record, I think we should 

ave it. 
STATUS OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


What is the status of the mobilization reserve of the items set forth 
in this justification? 

Colonel CLeaves. That can be supplied to the committee. 

Mr. Forp. With that information which you are going to provide, 
can you combine the following: What is the total requirement, the 
number on hand, the number on order, and the life expectancy of the 
items set forth in the justification? 

Colonel CLEAVEs. Will that cover the entire range? Some of this 
is expendable. For instance, we have three items under meteorological 
that are expendable. Or when you speak of life expectancy: 

Mr. Forp. That would be the answer, that the life expectancy is 
one-time use. You can make a footnote for anything else that should 
be explained. 

It seems to me you are buying an excessive number of projectors. 
You are buying three t of projectors as shown on page 413. 

Colonel onasen, The first projector, the AP-—5 is a portable class- 
room type for opaque printed copy, drawings, and so forth up to .10 
by 11 inches. at has a unit cost of $223. Our requirement overall 
is 5,241 and we are asking for 430 this year to be used for classroom 
training and reviewing technical and engineering data. 
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Mr. Forp. Can you show us, for these three items, the number of 
classrooms you have and the classroom capacity? 

Colonel CLeaves. That can be done. Would you like that tabula- 
tion for each of the three items? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Langa. All of these three items are used in film laboratories 
and including classrooms for a particular class. This projector is for 
opaque printed copy, drawings, and so forth. The PH-222 projector 
is a slide projector. 

In previous years we had 1 which combined the 3 projectors in 1. 
We break it down into three separate projectors. They are all 
operated on the same basis, that is, they are issued to the film library 
and loaned out to classrooms. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Cieaves. I do have a tabulation here. Under libraries, 
for instance, we have five types, A, B, C, D, and EX. Type A is 
for the Six Army Headquarters in the Zone of Interior; type B is for 
places like Benning, Bragg, Knox, Sill, and Bliss. Type C is for 
posts, camps, and stations; type D is similarly for posts, camps, and 
stations, and the fifth is a special type for research and development 
and other special things that do not fit in with a pattern. 

The total in the Zone of Interior of all kinds of 186 libraries, and 
overseas a total of 147. The total of those 2 is 333. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have these various projectors assigned to 
each of these libraries? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir; each one of these libraries would have 
numbers of each of those projectors for the different uses. 

General Corutta. If I may ask a question off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Corutua. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We would like to know whether or not you are going to 

et full utilization out of the cameras or projectors that you have, and 
it appears that you might have too many cameras. It is conceivable 
that that might be the case. 

General Corutia. We can check this with Colonel Cleaves now. 

Mr. Forp. It has been called to my attention that you stated you 
wanted 5,200 of that AP-5 projector, and you only have about 230 
film libraries. You probably will have more projectors of that one 
type than you could use, or perhaps even store. 

Colonel CLeaves. We could give you a table showing a typical 
distribution; that is, the distribution in class A and class B—some- 
thing along that line. 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, I believe this tabulation that you 
asked us to furnish for the committee, showing the mobilization re- 
serve, the present status of mobilization reserve, and projected status 
with this contemplated procurement, as well as the total require- 
ment—the on-hand and on-order, and the life expectancy on it—would 
enable you to analyze this picture pretty well. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutta. There is some reserve quantity in this also. I 
do not have the figures with me, but there is some mobilization reserve 
provided in the overall requirement. 
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' Mr. Forp. In that chart, it might be well to indicate the items that 
are commercially procurable. 


Colonel CLeaves. Camera PH-205 is the only item commercially 


procurable. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF Fiscat YEAR 1955—M & O 2321 


Meteorological equipment and supplies 

Meteorological materiel issued to field artillery, observation battalions, AAA 
groups and brigade headquarters, 90-millimeter and 120-millimeter battalions, 
and training units. A total of 167 such units are authorized. 

Photographic equipment 

Cameras are issued to authorized photographic laboratories, signal photo 
companies, signal newsreel units, Signal Corps companies attached to Infantry 
divisions, counterintelligence units, military missions, 

Darkroom equipment and printers are issued to Lente pts laboratories 
and photographic agencies. There are 204 laboratories in ZI and overseas, and 
129 photographic agencies in ZI authorized. The equipment is also issued to 
class II installations for R. & D. operations, military missions, counterintelligence 
units and T/O & E units for combat and training. 

Projection equipments are issued to the — through 234 film libraries in ZI 
and overseas; to class II installations for R. & D. and training; military missions, 
Army schools, hospitals, T/O & E units. [hey are also issued to the civilian 
components through National Guard armories and accredited schools and colleges. 


Showings and attendance 


The showings and attendance worldwide as reported in Signal Corps libraries 
for 16-millimeter and 35-millimeter combined, for period October 1 through 
December 31, 1953 is: Total shows, 534.492; total attendance, 46,870,641. 
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Mr. Forp. Unless you have something more to offer, Colonel 
Cleaves, we have completed your item, but we will probably see you 
in before we have completed the hearings. 
Colonel CLeaves. Thank you, sir. 


ORGANIZATION Equipment, CHEemicaL Corps 


Mr. Forp. We will proceed to consideration of subproject 2321, 
“Organization equipment, Chemical Corps.” General Cotulla, who 
will you have to make the presentation? 

General Cotutia. Mr. Chairman, the next project is subproject 
2321, “Chemical Corps,” which in this estimate contains $6.3 million, 
mostly for bulk chemicals. 

I have Major Martin of the Chemical Corps, who will make the 
presentation. 

Mr. Forp. We are glad to see you again, Major Martin. 

General Corutia. Major Martin will explain this estimate, sir. 
The funds requested provide for the planned Army strength, com- 
mercial chemicals, and some defensive items. 

Major Martin. We are asking for funds essentially to meet our 
current requirements. However, there is money for a small reserve of 
critical items. 

At this point I should like to go off the record for a moment. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Martin. The $6.3 million which we are asking for is an 
increase of $2 million over last year. Of this $2 million, $1 million 
is reserve quantities, which we had not asked for funds in prior years. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars is for the commercial chemicals. 

The Chemical Corps has the responsibility to procure all commer- 
cial chemicals used by the Army. 

We are showing an increase of $700,000 this year, not because of 
the greater demand, but because we have been living on stock that 
we received from other services in 1953, when we assumed the re- 
sponsibility. 

We had certain assets which they moved to us, and we have con- 
sumed those. So, the actual overall consumption of chemicals shows 
a downward trend, although we are asking for additional money. It 
is just that we have lived up our fat in the commercial chemical line. 

Going to the items, the first item we have is the decontaminating 
agent, noncorrosive, M—4. 

The unit itself is a 3-gallon metal bucket. It is divided inside into 
two compartments, and the top compartment contains a dry chemical, 
RH-195, the lower compartment, acetylene tetrachloride, a chemical 
that dissolves the RH-195. 

The solution is made up in the field, and used in the 1% quart de- 
contaminating apparatus, and the 3-gallon decontaminating apparatus 
and is used to decontaminate toxic agents on materials for which the 

ular decontaminating agent is too corrosive. 

he decontaminating agent, noncorrosive, although its name indi- 
cates is not completely noncorrosive. It is used primarily on vehicles, 
guns, gun mechanisms, sighting mechanisms ie anything where the 
stronger solutions would tend to destroy the fittings or the accuracy 
of the instruments. 
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We are requesting in this particular item $494,000. 

The next item is the 3-gallon apparatus. 

This is actually a converted or modified commercial insecticide 
sprayer. It is utilized in spraying the decontaminating agent, non- 
corrosive, solution. The conversion amounts to a specially designed 
nozzle, stronger fittings, and a modified closure cap to withstand 
rough handling in the field. The soldier in the field takes the 3-gallon 
spray apparatus, mixes the decontaminating agent, places it into the 
apparatus. The apparatus is charged by manual pumping and is 
then ready for decontaminating work. 

Mr. Forp. What is your mobilization reserve in that item? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why do you seek funds for a major mobilization reserve 
for the one unit, and are satisfied with the lesser figure for the other? 

Would they not go hand in hand? 

Major Marttn. In one sense they are complementary items. How- 
ever, we feel that we could meet our requirements of the troops in 
being at the time this item would be necessary and if we can equip 
the Army with a small reserve of apparatus, then that is satisfactory 
for the initial shock of an attack utilizing toxic agents. 

We do feel that under the initial shock you have to have a greater 
reserve of the item that goes into that apparatus, and that is why we 
are asking for the increased reserve there. 

The next item is the detector kits, which is a small, compact kit 
that we discussed last year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The next item is, “Kit, agent sampling, M12,” which is an item 
that is issued to chemical itioratniy companies. It provides the 
advance echelon with a kit to take samples of chemicals or biological 
agents from dirt, foliage, or any type of contamination. 

The sample is bottled, and sent back to the laboratory, and there 
the chemical, or other analyses are made to determine what agent 
has been used. 

We are asking for four of these items, which is a consumption 


uirement. 
off the record.) 

The next item is the waterproofing bag for the gas mask. This is 
an item that was developed to protect the gas mask during assault 
landings, particularly through the beaches. The kit is opened, and 
the bag itself is contained inside, and the gas mask is placed within 
this bag. There is also a string with which the soldier can close the 
bag. He can place the gas mask back in the carrier. 

Nhe idea is that in assault or river crossings, or anything of that 
nature, it will prevent saturation of the unm It has a secondary 
use which we did not know at the time the item was developed. The 
Surgeon General can use this item to transfer pathological specimens, 
so as to prevent contamination. 

Mr. Sixes. Will immersion in water ruin a gas mask? 

Major Martin. No, sir, but it is not good for it, Mr. Sikes. Of 
course, if there is leakage into the cannister it will ruin the cannister. 
What this item avoids is a wet carrier, possible mildew of the carrier, 
the harness, and components of that nature. Prolonged dampness 
will affect the mask. at is, if the troops are moving through water 
and did not have time to dry them out, or if the climatic conditions 
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made it impossible to get the mask out and air it and dry it out, it 
would cause the mask to deteriorate. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not be more practical to try to waterproof the 
container rather than to keep up with these little, protective bags? 

Major Martin. The material itself is water-resistant, and is treated 
to be water-resistant, but the closure devices on the carrier will not 
keep water out of the inside of the carrier. This item is an additional 
protection for a “tne situation. There would be no attempt to main- 
tain the gas mask in this bag after a beach landing or a river crossing. 

At this point, I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This is purely a consumption budget, then? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a reserve set up here? 

Major Martin. There is no reserve of this item. We think of the 
item more as a special purpose item, and our foreseeable need is all we 
intend to procure. 

The next item is the acid and organic vapors gas mask, and we are 
asking for 193. You can see the differences in appearance between 
that and the meg gas mask. It is designed specifically to protect 
against acid and oil vapors. 

It is used in the decontamination of buildings with insecticides to 
kill cockroaches and insects. 

It is also used by the port companies for the decontamination of 
ships, and we are only asking for a consumption quantity. 

Mr. Forp. Is that pretty much a commercial item? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; it is a commercial item. 

The same is true with the next item, which is the all-purpose gas 
mask, M-11. There is no outward appearance of difference between 
this and the vapor mask, and the primary difference, of course, is in 
the cannister. 

This gas mask is the commercial type gas mask, and it has its pri- 
mary application in its use in fire fighting, and for combating the 
fumes, particularly, from burning buildings, and burning factories, or 
any of that nature. 

r. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forv. Major Martin, will you please continue with your 
presentation. 

Major Martin. The next item is a collective field protector, M-6. 

It is the item that provides for large-scale operations in a building 
or a room or a cave or a tent area, or something of that sort. It has 
an immediate purpose for signal centers, communication centers, 
division and corps headquarters installations, where people must 
operate without a gas mask within enclosed areas. 

This item contains a filter and a blower, and it drives the contami- 
nated air through the filter, and forces the pure air into the room, and 
forces the contaminated air out, allowing people to move around 
without gas masks. 

Mr. Mruurr. Does that presuppose airtight rooms to begin with? 

Major Martin. It does not necessarily have to be airtight, inas- 
much as you have a positive pressure inside the room. You would 
strive for the minimum leakage in order to insure maintaining a higher 
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pressure inside the room atmnaphenieely, so that leaks in the build- 

ing would tend to push out, rather than to allow contaminated air to 

come in. 

Pee: have extensive publications on the preparation of field-type 
elters. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do those come in different sizes? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; and various capacities. 

Mr. Mier. Are they suitable for such a small area as a firing 
direction center, as well as large headquarters? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

Here, again, we think it is an item that will be important in the 
initial impact. 

General Coruuia. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Martin. The six-man hospital protector provides a canister 
and a motor along with large, loose-fitting pliafilm bags, which can 
fit over a ene iets and head in a prone position. It is for those 
who have suffered a head wound, or for any reason could not use the 
regular gas mask. There are 6 mask feeds from 1 of the canisters. 
The canisters are operated on an electric motor which can run either 
on a battery or from 110 volts. This, again, maintains a positive 
pressure inside the face piece. It is not necessary that they be airtight 
around the throat, the concept being that the positive pressure inside 
forces the contaminated air to remain outside. 

The next item is the dust respirator. This is a consumption item. 

In the past year we issued 105,000, and it was used very widely in 
a East, and continues to be in demand for troop actions of any 


The next item is the paint spray respirator. It is not a commercial 
type item. However, it has only 3 months’ lead time. We are asking 
here again, only for consumption of 1,500 of this item. 

The compressor, gasoline-engine driven, is a high-capacity, high- 
speed air compressor. It brings pressures up to 2,000 pounds. It is 
used for both portable and tank mounted flamethrowers. That is 
the specific use for it. 

The set, accessory, gas, identification is a training item which is 
being widely used at this time. 

It is a box containing a blasting machine, hand-generated, with the 
necessary wires and appurtenances. 

It is used with the field detonation set which contains samples of 
six different types of toxic agents. The agents are blasted out with a 
blasting cap which is contained in this set. After explosion the troops 
are passed through on the downwind side, in order that they can sniff 
and learn to identify the smell of the gases. It is a training type item, 
and we are only requesting a consumption quantity. 

The miscellaneous chemicals are all commercial type chemicals, 
and we have no reserve quantity. The requirement is based on issue 
experience, and total requirements which have. been submitted to 
us by the other services. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you include chemicals for fire protection in your 
program? 

ajor Martin. No, sir. 

On the user test items, the first item, ethylene oxide-freon mixture, 

ampule, is a 12-ounce can, and it is designed for the specific purpose 
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of decontaminating either small enclosures or clothing or equipment 
placed in an enclosure. 

The next item is an Aerosol filter. We are always confronted with 
the problem of filtering contaminated air, whether they are for the 
large, collective protectors or the gas mask. The filter paper is always 
a problem. The item is given a certain amount of rough handling, 
and we are now using a fiber-glass filter. We think with the new 
E-5 filter we will be able to strengthen the filter. Further it will have 
the advantage of not requiring as many joints which are showing 
themselves to be brittle in large filters, and it will be cheaper to 
manufacture. 

The large capacity formaldehyde generator would be used for large- 
area decontamination. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you make purchases of chemicals for the Medical 
Corps for general disinfection, and insecticide work? 

Major Martin. For the general purpose Chemical Corps type 
chemicals, yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is, anything that would not be classified more 
as a drug than a chemical? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

The next item is the impermeable protective gloves. We have 
always had a problem with our gloves in that they have had to be 
dipped, and the dip type glove lacks high protection at a cheap price. 

We think we now oe an answer in a molded type glove, which 
is a technical problem that we believe we have whipped, and if we 
have whipped it, it will give us a less expensive glove. 

The next item is the impregnating kit, clothing, field, carbon. 
We are striving to improve the impregnating kit that is used in the 
field by the soldiers. 

Major Martin. The next item is the incendiary oil field testing kit. 
Our experience in the Far East shows the necessity for it. 

If there is water ia the gasoline, or if the napalm itself has a moisture 
content, the performance is reduced. This tests the item that goes 
into flametbrowers and fire bombs. If there is water in either of the 
components, it has a different effect on your fire. It would be ether 
too thick or heavy, and you will decrease your range and effectiveness. 

When the Air Force goes in on a strike, they always want a flame 
which will spread, and they want the greatest depth for the flame. 
Actually, we want to have maximum results with each drop. We have 
developed this testing kit which will give them, before they mix, a 
reading on the moisture content of both the napalm and the gasoline. 
The reading is used to adjust amounts of components to insure upiform 
results. 

FILTER MATERIAL E-9 


Material, filter, E-9, is an all-glass filter. This is used for gas- 
mask canisters only. 

This is simply a material to make up the gas mask canister filter. 
It has greater strength, and we think through this glass fiber we will 
be able to reduce the penetration and the particle size, still being able 
to draw air through. 

The next item is one which we have already discussed, which is the 
infant protector. You have seen the pictures of that item, and these 
are for service test. 
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Mr. Forp. Why are these user-type items here rather than in re- 
search and development or procurement and production? 

Major Martin. Well, these items, if standardized, sir, answering 
the second question, first, would appear in the maintenance and opera- 
tion section of the budget. For your first question, we do not con- 
sider them any longer research items. 

Mr. Forp. They have been completely field tested? 

Major Martin. No, sir; engineering tests have been completed. 
However, these are needed for service testing. 

Mr. Forp. These items all come under research and development? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; these items have passed through the 
research and development stage; there are drawings and specifications 
available, so we can initiate procurement action on the service-test 
quantities. 

Mr. Forp. But they have not yet progressed to the stage where you 
want to go into procurement? 

Major Martin. They would not appear in procurement and pro- 
duction. They would appear again in maintenance and operations, 
but they are not to the point where we want to standardize them and 
go into large-scale production of the item. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Martin. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement off the 
record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for the record to show, Mr. Chairman, 
that the major’s presentations have in all cases been carried on very 
well. He has been of much help to the committee, and we wish him 
much success in his future assignments. 

Mr. Forp. I think we will all join in that, Major Martin. 

Major Martin. Thank you very much, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EqQuipMENT, ORDNANCE 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, will you please proceed? 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting in “Project 
2321, Organizational equipment, Ordnance,”’ for fiscal year 1955 the 
amount of $5.7 million, broken down into 2 parts: The first, hand 
tools and small tools to the extent of $4.8 million, and $900,000 for 
targets, and target materials. 

his compares with the estimated 1954 dollars, amounting to $17 
million, and the actual 1953 fiscal year in the amount of $44 million. 

I have Mr. Zaretsky here from the Ordnance Corps, who will run 
over this project for you. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Mr. Zaretsky? 

Mr. Zaretsky. The Ordnance Corps estimates in this project for 
fiscal year 1955 totals $5,700,000. These are funds required for the 
procurement of hand and powered tools, aerial target material, ground 
targets, and components thereof. 
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The reduction in funds required for tools in fiscal year 1955 is due 
to the decrease in troop strengths, reduction of pipeline requirements, 
Fa Paw rigid restrictions placed upon the use of such tools throughout 

e field. 

In this respect the Ordnance Board project at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, which was aimed at the elimination of duplicating tools in 
the many tool sets and supplies for troops and shops, has been com- 
pleted, and is paying large dividends in reductions in procurement 
and issue demands. 

The bulk of the funds required are for the procurement of replace- 
ment tools. Initial issues are practically complete, except for some 
units being activated, such as the AA battalions, guided missile 
battalions, and so on. 

In addition to handtools and powertools, items such as special 
automotive tools and special automotive equipment, and nonmetallic 
tools and repair parts for such tools are included in this project. 

Prior to the initiation of the fiscal year 1954 procurement program, 
tool items on procurement with fiscal year 1953 funds, were reviewed 
with the view toward canceling and cutting back all contracts where 
the supplies would exceed authorized stockage objectives. 

This program resulted in the cutting back of contracts, totaling 
approximately $3 million, since production lead time for many of the 
items in this category is relatively short, and stocks on hand or on 
order are not permitted to exceed a 6 months’ issue demand. 

No mobilization reserve procurement is authorized in this category. 

Mr. Forp. Do any of the items included in this procurement fall 
under stockpiling programs at all? 

Mr. Zaretsky. No, sir; there are no stockpile tool items in this 
category. These are field tool issue, and not manufacturing tools. 

Mr. Forp. The $5.7 million requested here simply is to replenish 
the stocks that you feel you will need for fiseal year 1955? 

Mr. Zaretsky. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And this amount here will bring you to your working 
level in those particular categories? 

Mr. Zarersky. It will balance our stocks to the level authorized 
in these categories; that is right. ; 

Mr. Forp. How many items are involved? 

Mr. Zaretsky. In the tool field we would expect to procure some 
4,000 different items. In the target field, it will run approximately 
1,200 different items. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. How much have you obligated in each of the three 
categories that you have indicated here—tools, aerial targets and 
ground targets—in fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

Mr. Zaretsky. We can supply that for the record, since I do not 
have those figures with me. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply those figures for the record up to date 
through 1954? 

Mr. Zaretsky. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Obligations 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 THROUGH JANUARY 1954 
INVENTORY 


Mr. Forv. Do you have figures showing your inventory on these 
Mr. Zaretsky. Yes, sir; I have inventory figures here, and if you 


desire I can supply that for the record. 
Mr. Forp. Will you please do that? 


Mr. Zaretsky. Mr. Chairman, you mean dollar-value inventories? 
Mr. Forp. Yes. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Inventory as of Dec. 31, 1953 


Nore 1.—Of this total, approximately $4 million worth of tools are nonstandard unauthorized items 
which are being disposed of as excess. 

NO1E 2.—Issues in 1954 are expected to total $40.5 million, Issues in 1955 are expected to total $26.5 million. 

Nortr 3.—Balances are being retained against authorized peacetime operating reserve levels. 

Notr 4.—Fundsrequested in the fiscal year 1955 estimates are required for the procurement of tools needed 
to balance stocks. 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it, none of this particular category is 
for mobilization reserves, inasmuch as you can pretty much buy off 
the shelf? 

Mr. Zaretsky. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. You can buy off the shelf with a lead-time not extended 
beyond 6 months? 

r. ZARETSKY. That is right. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Zaretsky. 


FAULTY TANK TRANSMISSIONS 


Mr. Forp. I do not know whether we should bring it up now, or 
not, but I was extremely interested in the newspaper story that 
appeared last week indicating that you were having some trouble 
with a number of tanks which had faulty transmissions. 

General Yes, sir. 

General Medaris is present this morning, and I am sure he would 
be glad to furnish you with information on that subject. 
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Mr. Forp. As long as you are here, General Medaris, it might be 
well to have an explanation of that situation. 

General Meparis. I think we can handle it in a very few minutes, 
sir, if you would like, and to meet the problem here, I have brought a 
little piece of iron along with me. 

Mr. Forp. The committee is extremely interested, General Medaris, 
in the problem that has apparently arisen in reference to transmissions 
in tanks that were constructed by the General Motors Corps. 

Could you give us the facts with reference to this problem? 

General Meparis. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 

The problem arises with reference to the transmissions which were 
manufactured by the Allison Corp. and the Buick division of General 
Motors. They are applied to tanks and tank-like vehicles that are 
assembled or manufactured by many companies, and not only by 
General Motors. 

In other words, these transmissions are put in the LVT’s of the 
Marine Corps, and also in self-propelled artillery made by the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., and were applied to tank production both in M47 
and M48’s, at the American Locomotive Works, Ford and Fisher, 
Chrysler, Newark, Del., as well as the Detroit Arsenal operated by the 
Chrysler Corp. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this same transmission made by the 
Allison Division of General Motors was used in a number of different 
vehicles, and other transportation items? 

General Meparts. That is right. There were other vehicles which 
used this particular type of tank transmission. 

Allison is at the moment the sole source. Buick was a source, 
but it has been laid away and Allison is presently the sole source of 
these transmissions. 

In March 1953, Allison asked for and received permission to make 
apparently minor engineering changes in the production of the trans- 
mission, in that the retaining screws that appear on the inside of this 
sample that I have here had previously been staked by a heavy blow 
at this end, which you will see, as you look at the section here, would 
force it out into the threads here, and prevent the screw from backing 
out. 

At that time the conclusion was reached that that staking operation, 
which was relatively costly in man-hours was unnecessary and if the 
ee were torqued into position with sufficient pressure they would 

old. 

They were permitted to make that change with the agreement of 
our engineers. 

No problem developed until in December 1953, there was one 
report of some small trouble with an LVT of the Marine Corps that 
had this transmission. 

Since that was the first and only report of trouble at that time, no 
particular action was instituted, although it alerted the organization 
to the possibilities of trouble. 

However, on the 22d of January 1954, we had a report from the 
ist Armored Division at Fort Hood, that made it obvious that we 
had trouble, and we moved rather fast from that point, and sent a full 
crew from Allison and from our own people down to Fort Hood to see 
what the problem was. 
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This was on the 22d of January and by the 4th of February produc- 
tion had been changed back to the stake screws. 

What happened was that in protracted use some of these screws 
worked loose and backed off just enough so that they would rub 
against the member operating inside here, and chew up the end of the 
screw. 

Of course, those pieces of metal working around inside the trans- 
mission, eventually caused trouble. 

It might interest you to know that we can find the trouble very 
quickly now by simply filtering the oil, because if there are any pieces 
of screw head in there that show up in the form of fragments in the 
oil, we know we have that trouble. 

However, we have moved, overall, to resolve the trouble. It is not 
an obscure problem, but it is merely a question of corrective action. 

There are 1,800 vehicles in the hands of troops that have trans- 
missions in the suspected areas. That does not mean all of them 
have caused us any trouble. However, to assure elimination of the 
trouble, we have decided to correct everything that is out. 

Mr. Forp. The 1,800 figure involves tanks of all models? 

General Meparis. There are a good many M-47’s and a few 
M-48’s involved, and the figure of 1,800 involves those vehicles in 
the hands of using troops for which transmissions were produced 
between March 1953 and February 1954, when the correction was 
applied on the production line. 

There are, also, approximately 620 transmissions as replacement 
and maintenance transmissions in field service depot stocks. The 
remainder, approximately 4,000 transmissions, are either in tanks 
which have not been issued or in the hands of troops as spare trans- 
missions. ‘Transmissions not in tanks present a far smaller problem, 
because the transmission is out there, and it is easy to get at it. It is 
only a matter of 6 hours of labor to open it up, stake the screws and 
reassemble it, and the problem is solved. 

Mr. Forp. Do you plan to send those transmissions back to the 
manufacturer? 

General Meperias. No, sir; this is all capable of field correction, 
and is all being corrected right where the vehicles and transmissions 
are located. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the cost of one correction? 

General Meperias. It depends, sir. On the transmissions that are 
in field service stocks, the total cost is a matter of about 6 man-hours 
of labor, and most of it is being done by military labor. So, it is hard 
to evaluate the exact cost. 

It is somewhat more costly when it is applied to the tank itself, 
because there you have a matter of 30 hours of disassembling and 
reassembling to get at the transmission in order to apply the 
correction. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is it done with civilian or soldier labor? 

General Mepanris. It is all being done by soldier labor, or the ter 

art of it, although Allison has crews of their own eople out that are 

ping us, and doing what they can to assist. ey, particularly, 

moved in on the Camp Hood situation, and repaired those transmis- 
sions down there, and corrected them all. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you estimate the total cost to the Govern- 
ment of this corrective action is going to be? 
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General Meparts. That is very hard to tell sir, because the ques- 
tion of how many we will have to apply this corrective action to has 
not been completely localized as yet. We know how many are 
subject to correction, but we do not know the exact cost, and the 
great majority of the work will be done by military labor, and it is 
very hard to put a price on it, particularly in view of the fact that a 
good portion of the military labor doing the job is, in a sense, receiving 
maintenance training. 

So, you cannot figure the time entirely lost, because otherwise they 
might not even have an opportunity to do this particular type of work. 

r. Sixes. Actually, is it true it cannot be considered a fault of 
the transmission, but simply a fault in the way it is assembled? 
r General Meparts. That is correct, sir; there is no fault in the 
esign. 

It is simply a matter of assembly. We thought we could do it 
one way, and that it would hold and it would save some money, but 
it turned out not to be the proper method. 

Mr. Srxes. Did the Government receive a reduction in price as a 
result of allowing this speedier process to be installed? 

General Meparis. Yes, sir; because on the next determination 
those costs are down accordingly, so that that is reflected back in 
there in the determining price. 

Mr. Stxes. Had this new process performed satisfactorily, would it 
have resulted in savings to the Government? 

General Meparis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. On what basis of determination was it decided to 
dispense with the old process? 

sae Meparis. Our engineers reviewed the request of Allison, 
or the suggestion of Allison, that it could be done away with, and, 
based on the application of a specific torque pressure to the screwhead, 
the friction was computed as being sufficient to maintain it in place. 
It was not of sufficient importance, shall we say, in the sense of savings 
to warrant an expensive testing program. It was one of those manu- 
facturing gambles that you make, and 19 out of 20 times you wina 
savings, and the 20th time you will have it backfire. 

This one did backfire, but it is not an uncorrectible condition, or 
one that will cause redesign or manufacture to correct, We do not 
have to go back and make new transmissions to replace them. 

Mr. Sixes. At this time are you prepared to estimate the cost of 
the fault? 

General Meparis. No, sir; and I think, even eventually, it will be 
very difficult, because of the fact that so much of it is beg done by 
ordnance maintenance units in the field and theaters, and posts, 
camps, and stations. 

r. Stxes. Can you give an approximation of the cost? 

General Meparis. Of the record, please. 


Discussion off the record.) 

eneral Meparis. I do feel that the organization, headed by the 
tank automotive center at Detroit, has moved with very commend- 
able speed on this, and the entire correction will be applied to all 
vehicles in the hands of troops by the end of March, which is less 
than 2 months after the major problem became apparent, and the 
determination as to correction was made. 
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The other stocks will be corrected more slowly and there is ne 
reason for extremely fast action in that area, so long as we stay 
ahead of demand, but the full correction will be applied to all vehicles 
in the hands of troops, worldwide, by the end of March. 

Mr. Forp. What is your experience record? In other words, how 
soon did this develop in the vehicles that did develop trouble? 

General Merparis. Generally, somewhere between 700 and 800 
miles of tank operation. That is why it did not become apparent 
sooner, because it takes quite a while, of course, for vehicles to get 
into that area. 

Mr. Forpv. What would be the normal life expectancy of a proper 
transmission? 

General Mepanis. That is hard to say. If the transmission is well 
maintained, its life is at least up to the major rebuild of the tank, 
which would be perhaps 3,000 miles or 4,000 miles. The actual even- 
tual life would be and still is much greater than that, because at that 
point you have the overhaul problem and rebuild problem and replace- 
ment of some parts, but not major replacement of the transmission. 

I would like to make clear that there has not been actual damage to 
a major total of these transmissions. The numbers that have actually 
suffered damage are relatively small. This is a fix that we are putting 
on immediately so that there will not be any actual damage. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record the actual number that 
have been damaged? 

General Meparis. I can supply that, sir, but I do not have the 
actual figure now. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Reports to date have indicated only 14 cases specifically reported as having been 
damaged in operation. More cases may develop upon further detailed reporting, 
but certainly not many. 

Mr. Forp. The remainder of the transmissions are under study so 
that you can preclude later damage? 

General Meparis. That is correct, sir. 

The fix is being applied to all of them in stock and they will not be 
used without applyimg the fix. In fact, one of the reasons why it is 
being done rapidly is because we immediately stopped the operation 
of all the serial numbers that were in that area until the fix could be 
7 so that there would be no extension of the damage. 

Ir. Forp. Thank you very much, General Medaris. 


Suprty anp Minor Equipment (Corps or ENGINEERS) 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider supply and minor 
equipment items for the Corps of Engineers. 

Will you proceed, please, General Cotulla? 

General Cotutia. These subprojects, 2321 and 2322, of the Corps 
of Engineers in the maintenance and operation appropriation, amount 
to $59 million, as compared with the estimate for 1954 of $75 million 
and the fiscal year 1953 actual of $202 million. 

This is for the worldwide support in the engineer area for supply 
and minor equipment, and is chiefly for the troop units. 

The Engineers have divided this into five major categories: They are 
military intelligence, military field engineering, the supplies for mili- 
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tary iota construction, construction equipment and the other troop 
supplies. 

Colonel Hoskins, from the Office of the Chief of Engineers, is here 
to Fe you the details, the explanation of the methods that were used, 
and the information in regard to the major items in each of those 
categories. 

r. Forp. Will you proceed please, Colonel Hoskins? 

Colonel Hoskins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As General Cotulla pointed out, there are two subprojects, sub- 
project 2321, which will provide the organizational equipment and 
supplies, and for that we have a budget estimate of $9 million for that 
subproject; and subproject 2322, which covers the class IV items, and 
there our budget estimate is $50 million, making a total of $59 million. 

The funds will be used for the worldwide support of our military 
troop units within the logistical responsibility of the Department of 
the Army. 

We can break that down into five categories, they are: All active 
units within the 17 Division Forces, the T. O. and E. equipment for 
the civilian components not in the active Army, the replacement and 
consumption requirements for all marine units in the Far East Com- 
mand; the maintenance of Air Force and Navy installations and facili- 
ties in Korea, and the support of the ROK Army. 

Supplies that would be purchased consist of such items as lumber, 
cement, asphalt, electrical supplies, industrial gases, camouflage 
materiel, fortification materials, and general hardware. 

The engineer estimate of the distribution of these funds is as 
follows: 

Army forces in the Far East, $36.5 million; United States forces, 
Europe, $12.3 million, and continental United States and minor 
theaters $10.3 million. 

I have a chart which shows the comparison of dollars for the opera- 
tion of the three principal support areas for fiscal year 1952 through 
fiscal year 1955. 

The chart reflects a drastic reduction in funds from 1952 to 1955, 
the bulk of which has taken place in the Army, Far East. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hosxrins. This same reduction has taken place in United 
States Army, Europe, and in the continental United States. That 
reduction took place down to 1954. However, there is an increase 
in fiscal year 1955. 

The increase in United States Army, Europe, and continental 
United States Army, is due to the fact that in fiscal year 1953 the 
Army adopted the policy that we would draw down stocks to a mini- 
mum and issue, without replacement, where possible. 

Now, it is necessary to initiate additional procurement to meet 
current demands. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are you on a consumption basis in fiscal year 1955? 

General CorutuA. Basically, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. There 
are certain initial issue requirements which are plowed in here. 
While the Engineers are not yet on a stock-fund operation, essentially, 
this is to provide for the consumption requirement—estimated con- 
sumption requirements, for the fiscal year 1955. 
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Mr. Forp. How soon will the Corps of Engineers be on a stock-fund 
basis, or is that not contemplated? 

General Coieiazier. Mr. Chairman, the present program for ex- 
tension of the stock fund babar: that the future supplies of the Corps 
of Engineers will be under stock funds by July 1, 1954, except for 
5 aay parts, and spare parts will be under stock funds not later than 

uly 1, 1955. 
General pappiee. less spare parts, will be under stock funds by July 


, 1954, and the spare parts will be under stock funds not later than 
Faly 1, 1955. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS FOR SUPPORT OF MAJOR AREAS 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, I think it would be well for the record to have 
this recapitulation which is indicated on the chart. That is, the data 
from which the chart was produced. 

Colonel Hosxrys. All right, sir; that is fine. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: :) 


Comparative costs for support of the major areas under maintenance and operation 
project 2320 for fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1956 


{In millions] 


| CONUS | USAREUR AFFE 


1952 
1953 (actual) 
1954 (estimated) 
1955 (estimated) 


SUFPORT OF ROK FORCES 


Mr. Forp. In your initial statement you indicated that the 1955 
budget covered funds only for half of fiscal year 1955 for the support 
of ROK forces. 

Why did not you anticipate funds beyond that date? 

“ — Hoskins. FOA assumes the responsibility for the second 
alf, sir 

General Corunua. One of the basic assumptions on which the 
Engineers prepared this budget, was that the support would be 
assumed by foreign aid subsequent to January 1. 

Mr. the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As soon as you can get that data to us, it will be very 
helpful to the committee. 

eneral HonNnEN. Yes, sir. 

(The following additional statement was provided later :) 

it has been determined that the Army budget must provide 
support for the ROK Forces for the entire fiscal year 1955. is will require an 


austere support program with a part of the supplies furnished from stocks which 
are in excess of prescribed levels. 


— 
$20.0 $44.3 $323.7 $388.0 
7.4 14.5 180.7 202.6 
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COMPUTATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. In the justifications on page 436, Colonel, you make 
a presentation of the process by which you compute the budget 
estimates. 

Would you care to go through that for the committee, so that we will 
see how that was handled? 

Colonel Hoskins. Surely. 

This particular example that we have set up here is foam-makin: 
solution. We use it for fighting all types of fires, except electrica 
and it is procured in 5-gallon containers at a cost of $6.80 an item. 

Under the conditions that existed in fiscal year 1953 and the first 
half of fiscal year 1954, we were using 6,071 containers per month, 
worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. What is meant by AMI? 

Colonel Hoskins. That is average monthly issue. That is the 6,071. 
With the average monthly issue, times 12, gives you your yearly 
consumption requirement. We determined the dues out as of June 
30, 1953, which is an additional requirement to be included; then 
our nonrecurring demand, which was a one-time issue, plus our 
depot level and pipeline, giving the total gross requirement. 

M this, we credited, or subtracted, the stocks we had on hand at 
the start of fiscal year, giving the procurement requirement. 

Based upon that formula, for fiscal year 1954, we needed 126,951. 

Now, to figure fiscal year 1955, we analyzed the change in the troop 
program, plus the change in the different operational requirements, 
and it was estimated that 4,000 of the items would be required per 
month. From that we computed our yearly consumption require- 
ment, using the same process for determining the depot level and pipe- 
line, to come up with our gross requirement for the year. 

We will have estimated stocks on hand as of June 30, 1954, in the 
amount of 73,327, which we credit against our requirement, giving us 
a net procurement requirement of 22,469 for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forpv. What is this figure of authorized reserve? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is a very small portion out of the total number. 

Colonel Hosxrns. It is, but those go with the sets, sir, and that is 
what is needed. 

Mr. Mrter. It is hard to understand just why you would need, 
or would anticipate one-third less issue for the coming year than you 
had in 1953. 

Is that based upon anything but guess, or how do you come to make 
such a change? 

Colonel Hosxrns. Well, sir, of the 6,071, 5,925 were used in AFFE, 
and at this point I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutia. I might add, insofar as this estimate is con- 
cerned, that the numbers of items are rather substantial, but the 
Corps of Engineers has analyzed some 1,400 to 1,500 items, and has 
made individual item studies on the major items in each of these 
categories, and have gone through this same process to determine the 
effect of changes in the troop basis, and have arrived at an average 
monthly issue factor so that they can get pretty much the feel in each 


? 
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one of these major categories to determine their best estimate of what 
the issue requirement will be during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are you including in any of these items a mobilization 
reserve? 

Colonel Hosxktns. Not in fiscal year 1955; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your requirements as shown for fiscal 
year 1955 in these items are practically all for consumption? 

Colonel Hoskins. Yes, sir. 


UNIT PRICE USED IN PREPARATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. As of what date was the unit price that you used for 
the various items? 

Colonel Hosxrns. Well, that was quite recent. Do you have that 
information? 

Colonel Wirison. We used the latest prices that we had at the time 
the computation was made, but I do not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply that information for the record? 

Colonel Wiison. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Unit costs used in preparation of fiscal year 1955 budget estimate were devel- 
oped from contract data available in May 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate any price deviation in the future in 
the items which you are justifying here? 

Colonel Hoskins. Very little, if any, sir. 

Of course, when the procurement takes place, we will take advantage 
of the best price, but there is little anticipated change. 


ESTIMATE FOR LUMBER 


Mr. Forp. How does the $18 million request for lumber compare 
with the estimate for lumber for fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Hoskins. I do not remember that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply that information for the record? 

Colonel Hosxrns. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Approximately $35 million. 


Mr. Srxes. Would the chairman yield at that point? 
Mr. Forp. Surely. 


LUMBER HARVESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. How are you acquiring lumber? By bids or by cutting 
your own lumber, or by what method? 

Colonel Hoskins. It will be by bid, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you acquire it in previous years? Has it 
always been by bid, or have you been cutting your own lumber? 

Colonel Hoskins. It has been by bid, sir. e lumber that is cut 
on the bid basis on our own military reservations, we would use that 
part of it, but that is a very small part of the lumber. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the Army operate any sawmills? 
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Colonel Hoskins. No, sir; not in the United States, of their own. 
Mr. Sixes. Have you operated them during fiscal year 1954? 
Colonel Hoskins. Overseas; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But not in the continental United States? 

Colonel Hosxrns. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sixes. You state that only a small part of this is lumber cut 
by bid on military reservations. How do you dispose of marketable 
timber on military reservations? 

Colonel Hoskins. Well, sir, there is a program on all ot our military 
reservations, either to develop or retain the stands that we have. 

The timber is marked by trained forestry personnel. That which 
will be cut is marked, and that is cut on a contract basis, and harvested 
for use by the military service. 

Mr. Srxus. Is it true that in each case when timber is harvested on 
a military reservation the recommendations of the United States 
Forest Service are followed in the harvesting program? 

Colonel Hoskins. Yes, sir; in this respect’ The United States 
Forest Service trained our personnel that we have, and set up our 
program and it insured that we were on sound ground. 

ye are now carrying it out ourselves, based on the original develop- 
ment of the United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your practice to harvest timber as it matures, 
so that. the Government does receive advantage of returns on timber 
that is ready for harvest? 

Colonel Hoskins. I do not know enough of the details on that, sir, 
but as it is following the forestry program, I assume so, but I will get 
the information for the record for you if vou would like to have it. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think it would be well for the record to have that 
information. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The lumber harvesting erp, cee was originated late in 1946 to provide a portion 


of the lumber requirements through harvesting operations on Department of the 
Army installations. The concurrence of the lumber industry was obtained on 
this operation on the basis that competitive bids would be taken on all harvest- 
ing contracts. This has been done and no harvesting on Army installations has 
been done by use of hired labor or troops. These harvesting operations have all 
been performed in accordance with good forestry management so that the forested 
areas are now in better shape than at the start of the harvesting program. 

There is no direct wr ghee: by the United States Forestry Service. Trained 
foresters are used in the preparation of forestry management plans, and publi- 
cations of the Forestry Service have been used in the preparation of these plans. 
In many cases regional offices of the Forestry Service have been contacted for 
advice on forestry matters. 

The annual yield from this source for fiscal year 1951, fiscal year 1952 and fiscal 
year 1953 has averaged 30 million feet board measure and the estimate for fiscal 
year 1954 is 30 million feet board measure, This is the saw timber harvested 
under harvesting contracts and does not include the quantity of standing timber 
that has been sold on the open market for production of lumber, pulpwood, ties, 
poles, piling, and so forth. 


Mr. Srxes. You indicated that only a small part of this lumber 
that you are buying is from military reservations. 

I would like to know the total yield of lumber on military reserva- 
tions, and the comparative costs of the lumber to the Government by 
contract cutting, as compared to the eost—the average cost of lumber 
purchased by bid—and not cut on military reservations. 


° 
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Now, knowing something of the acreage in military reservations, it 
would appear that we could save eat harvesting mature timber 
on military reservations. 

I want you to tell me what the facts are. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that last year, in the committee 
report, we made some comment along that line. 

I think it might be well to have a report in the record at this time 
showing what action was taken by the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Good. 

Colonel Baker. We could give you that information, Mr. Chair- 
man. As Colonel Hoskins indicated, each continental Army has a 
forester who is trained by the United States Forest Service and the 
posts are continually surveying the marketable harvestable timber 
that should be harvested, and which is harvested by contract, and 
we keep records of all that, and can furnish that information. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The prices of lumber vary widely by species and grades. However in general 
harvesting operations reduce costs approximately 10 to 20 percent. As a typical 


example, tabulated below is a current estimate of a harvesting contract at Fort 
Benning, Ga., as compared to current market prices: 


Fort Benning, Ga- 
board-feet 
Estimated sale price of standing timber (less cost of administering the 
Estimated Government cost of administering the harvesting contract. _ 5. 25 
Estimated contract price for performing the vesting operation_--_-___ 38. 00 
66. 25 
Estimated current market price for the grades of lumber that will be 


The yield from harvesting has been between 2 and 3 percent of the lumber re- 
— by the Department of Defense during fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 
953 and the estimate for this year is approximately 3 percent. 
The lumber harvesting program is a part of the land-management program. 
It is ineluded in project 3540 and will be covered in detail for the committee when 
that project is presented to the committee. 


SALVAGED MATERIAL IN DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


Mr. Forp. Last August when I was in Korea, several of the units 
supplied me with data showing the amount of material which was 
salv ed in the demilitarized zone, from the fortifications which were 
torn down. 

I have never seen any overall, complete compilation for the Eighth 
Army. The figures which were given were excellent and I think it 
would be well if we could have some information Pa the total 
amount of material of a general nature which was salvaged. 

I bring it up because in the justifications which you have here, under 
the heading of “‘Sandbags,” a quantity of almost 22 million is listed. 

It is my recollection that in the operations in Korea, following the 
truce, a tremendous amount of sandbags were recovered, along with 
barbed wire, and timber, and items of that nature. 
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Would it be possible to put on the record a total of the amount 
salvaged? 

Colonel Baxer. I doubt that, Mr. Chairman, because I am sure 
that most of that went right back into the new fortifications that were 
being constructed, and simply resulted in a decrease of the new 
material that would be brought up. 

Mr. Forp. Even if you did that, however, it would be well to show 
what you salvaged, and what you later used. 

Colonel Baker. Well, I am sure that we do not have that informa- 
tion here. We would have to go to the Far East Command for that. 

Mr. Forp. If they have a figure like that on some of the major 
items, it might be well to have it in the record. 

Colonel Baker. We will try to get that. 

Mr. Forp. It would indicate an excellent effort on the part of the 
Army to save appropriated funds. 

Colonel Baxer. I know that the salvage operation did bring back 
a lot of material, but it was placed right back into use, I think, in 
most cases. 

Mr. Miixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Meyer. The Eighth Army was very proud of its accom- 
plishment in salvaging supplies and materials from the battle zone in 
the 45-day period allowed to us by the terms of the armistice for 
salvaging materials in the demilitarized zone. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Meyer. Material salvaging was primarily cut timbers, 
barbed wire. There was a considerable amount of telephone-com- 
munications wire, as you recall, Mr. Ford, salvaged. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Meyer. There was a great deal of competition between 
the divisions as to the amount of material which could be salvaged. 
I am sure the figures are available in the Eighth Army and should be 
entered in the record with a monetary value. There was a consider- 
able saving to the Government. 

Mr. Forp. That is good material and I hope we can get it not 
only in tons but in dollar value. 

eneral Honnen. Colonel Baker informed me that he would have 
a telecon with them this week and we will get that information at 
this time. 

Mr. Mi.uier. Would it be possible. if you do not want to give 
tonnage in money figures, and it sounded as though two-thirds of the 
requirement would take care of the salvage, if that is not a figure 
which it would hurt to give it would be of interest in the record so 
we can have a percentage figure. 

Colonel Meyer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

(The information referred to above will be provided the committee 
at a later date.) 

TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Mr. Forp. General Cotulla, there is no money requested for the 
Transportation Corps, as set forth on page 445 of the justification. 


44081—5i——_-31 
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Does that indicate that there will be no procurement in fiseal 1955 
for supplies of minor —-" for the Transportation Corps? 

General Coru.tia. Within this project, yes, sir. There is no 
activation of Transportation Corps units during the fiscal year which 
would require, in this activity the expenditure of funds, on initial 
issue or things of that kind. 

Mr. Forp. Was only $1,000 utilized by the Transportation Corps 
in fiscal 1954 for this subproject? 

Colonel Hrsperr. As you perhaps know, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
gram 2300 is a onnpeete of the old 1100, pieces and odds and ends of 
other Panera. ithin that portion which stays in 2300 that was 
the actual figure. 


We spent more money than that $1,000 in the old 1954—1100 pro- 
gram. For basis of comparison we had to show it this way. There 
was considerable travel of organized units which formerly fell within 
the 1100 category which in this particular field is the only expenditure. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


BRIG. GEN. PAUL M. SELEEN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-4 

COL. WALKER W. MILNER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

LT. COL. MARY M. PUGH, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

ELLSWORTH F. DeATLEY, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider activity 2400, ‘“Pro- 
curement operations.”’ 

General Honnen, do you wish to introduce the principal witness? 

General Honnen. The principal witness for this program, Mr. 
Chairman, will be Brig. Gen. Paul M. Seleen, Chief of the Procure- 
ment Division, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G4. 

Mr. Forp. General, we are glad to have you before the committee. 

Will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Seteen. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget activity 2400 
provides for the procurement operations of the Army. It is divided 
into three closely related but independent operations, with the common 
objective of increasing operational effectiveness and conserving funds, 
resources, and manpower. Because of the magnitude of the procure- 
ment responsibilities of the Army, it is essential to efficiency and 
economy that every means be exploited to reduce the duplication of 
items, to provide for a rapid inauguration of a single supply system, 
and to accomplish procurement efficiently. The three elements of 
br budget activity are cataloging, standardization, and procurement 
offices. 
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The first element, cataloging, is the development and integration 
of a common supply language into the Army lo logistics system. This 
will reduce the many stock numbering systems now in use into a 
single system. Cataloging will greatly facilitate standardization, 

rocurement, and supply operations. The Army is makin satis- 
factory progress in this area and is presently abreast of the Federal 


es program schedules as established by the Office, Secretary 


of De 

The second element of this budget activity is standardization. The 
standardization program of the Army is a continuing function and 
has resulted and will continue to result in elimination of duplicate 
items, spare parts, and components. It will also increase the effec- 
prema of supply and maintenance support through interchange- 
ability. 

The third element is the operation of major procurement offices. 
It does not include operation of the smaller procurement offices which 
are engaged in local purchasing at posts, camps, or stations. 

The total estimate for this budget activity 2400 amounts to 
$132,447,000 for fiscal year 1955, which is $21 million less than 
actually ‘obligated in fiscal year 1953 and $24.5 million less than 
estimated in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. At this point we will insert in the record pages 500 and 
502 of the justifications, 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


2400 Procurement operations—Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate, 


Actual, fiscal fiseal year 
1955 


Number of project and subproject year 1953 


é 


(2410) Cataloging and standardization 
2411 Cataloging (except medical) 
2412 Standardization (except medical) 
). Procurement offices 
2422 = service procurement offices (except medi- 


Total direct obligations 
Personal services (01) 
Military personnel (number) 


Civilian 
Num of pe’ 


($17, 911, 367) 
13, 217 


4, 693, 996 
(435, 546, 476) 
135, 546, 476 


7, 597, 000 
(135, 975, 000) 
135, 975, 000 


($23, 697, 000) 
16, 100, 000 


7, 597, 000 
(108, 750, 000) 
108, 750, 000 


153, 457, 843 


156, 902, 000 


132, 447, 000 


129, 156, 358 


126, 912, 656 


106, 936, 273 


1,472 
33, 381 
0 

30, 419 


1,341 
31, 811 
0 

28, 798 


1,175 
26, 955 
0 

24, 718 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Forp. Could you also furnish the committee with information 
showing the actual obligations in these programs as of December 


31, 1953? 
General HonneEn. 
(The information requested follows:) 


We will furnish that, Mr. Chairman. 


manent | 

valent of all other positions__..............- } 

Average number of all employees... 
€ 
\ 
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2400 Procurement operations—Obligations by proiect 


Number and project Actual as of 
2410 Cataloging and standardization: Dec, 31, 1968 
2411 Cataloging (except medical) $6, 398, 586 
2412 Standardization (except medical) 2, 015, 221 
2420 Procurement offices: 
2422 Technical Service Procurement Office (except medical)__ 67, 594, 756 


76, 008, 563 
CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Forp. General, I had called to my attention some problems in 
cataloging and standardization by an individual who apparently knows 
something about it. 

(Discussion. off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This individual writes me: 

It is our conviction that the supply cataloging problem has been made far more 
complicated than it need be. As a result, despite a long history of statements 
that success is near, a single Federal catalog is not much closer to realization than 
it was in 1947, when the Hoover Commission pointed out that a single Federal 
ne yo — save the Government as much as $5 billion a year in procurement 
and supply. 


Further quoting from this communication: 


Consider, for example, the complicated device of descriptive patterns. More 
than any other single complication, the present apparatus of 8,000 descriptive 
patterns, each one of which is subject to constant revisions (some have been revised 
as many as 8 times) makes it absolutely certain that the Federal cataloging 
problem will never be solved. 

Would you care to make any comment on that? 

General Se.nen. Yes, sir. I do not concur with the remarks made. 
The Department of the Army is in full accord with the cataloging 
program. We believe that the key to good logistical support is a 
common supply language. The various identification systems and 
methods of describing items presently in use in the Army will be 
reduced to one system, and that will be used also by the other military 
departments of the Department of Defense. 


DESCRIPTIVE PATTERN 


Mr. Forp. What is meant by “descriptive pattern’? I am no 
authority on this problem. I want information and definitions. 

General SeLeen. In considering an item for identification and the 
resultant obtaining of a Federal stock number, you consider that item 
either by a reference part number, commercial part number it may be, 
or by a narrative description. From the narrative description, which 
is listed following a type pattern, you eventually come down to a simple 
common item name description of the item which fully describes it, 
and to that is then assigned the 11-digit Federal stock number. 

The first four digits give the group and the class of the item. The 
last seven are the nonsignificant numbers for identification of the item 
within that group and class. 

Mr. Forp. Then every item has 11 digits to identify it? 

General SeLzen. Every item will end up with an 11-digit Federal 
stock number, and that will be the common number, and the narrative 
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will be the common name and description of that item for use all 
the way from research and development, to disposal. 

Mr. Forp. Tha letter goes on to say: 

Another example of overcomplication can be seen in the IBM cross-referencing 

roject maintained by the cataloging agency in Brooklyn, N. Y. Congress has 
basa told that the purpose of this project is to establish a cross-reference system 
for manufacturers’ number and agency stock number to FIIN number. 

What does that mean? 

General Se_zEen. The cataloging agency in New York is a Depart- 
ment of Defense activity. I am not thoroughly familiar with the 
complete operations of that agency. However, I think I can throw 
a little light on the subject. 

The Department of the Army will submit item descriptions in 
order to get assigned a Federal stock number by the New York 
agency. 

I think what he is referring to is that one technical service may have 
an item in the supply that is identical to that of another technical 
service. Both submit their items individually to the cataloging office 
in New York. There they will cross-reference and that item will come 
out with one Federal stock number. 

He may also have reference to cross-referencing within the Depart- 
ment of the Army. That is essential at the present time. We have 
many of the same items of supply under various numbers. Until 
there has been complete conversion to one single number we must 
have cross-reference lists so that we can cross-reference the old 
number to the new number and supply by the new number. 

Before me I have a cross-reference list on V-belts, ENG 5-3-C, 
used, for example, to drive the fans and generators of industrial and 
automotive engines. 

You can turn almost any place in part IT and see the Federal stock 
number in the first column. This is an 11-digit number. 

To the right will be the item description, and further to the right 
are the manufacturer’s part numbers. This Federal supply code col- 
umn is the manufacturers’ code. Approximately 3,700 manufacturer’s 
numbers reduce to about 360 separate V-belt items of supply. 

It appears here, for example, that here is 1 manufacturer who has 
the same item under 2 different commercial part numbers. 

Mr. Forp. It would indicate that all of these manufacturers on this 
list would have two numbers. Is that right? 

General SeLeen. No, sir. Here is a manufacturer who has 1 num- 
ber only, 1 commercial number. 

Here below is a manufacturer who has two numbers. 

Mr. Forp. I see it now. 

General SeLeEn. This will end up as a single Federal stock number. 
In fact, it actually has. 

We use these cross-reference lists in the field. 

If someone should order an item by one of these commercial num- 
bers, he would be supplied by the Federal stock number. 

Mr. Forp. If someone in the field wanted any one of these listed 
items here, he would submit that number to the depot. The depot 
people would in turn issue the individual item on the basis of this 
single Federal stock number. Is that correct? 

eneral SeLeEN. He would not only order by number but also 
for this particular group by the description. The description of the 
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V-belt would be checked against the number and he would be given 
ope er V-belt. 

r. Forp. Suppose you had 11 different consumers in the field. 
Each of them could theoretically, and practically, too, order by 
different numbers by sending their requisition to the same depot, 
and they would all end up with the same V-belt based on an issue 
using the single Federal stock number. Is that right? 

General SeLeen. Yes, sir. It ends up as one single belt. 

Mr. Forp. How soon do you expect to wash out all of these numbers 
in the righthand column and use entirely the one single Federal stock 
number? 

General Se_eren. That will be progressive, sir, as far as actual 
rewarehousing and renumbering the stock in the bins in the depot. 
As far as stock control is concerned, the requisitioner may come in 
under any number, but the stock control people, by using a cross- 
reference list, can identify it and supply the proper type. 

Eventually cross-reference lists will be out of the picture, except for 
new items entering the system, but there will be an eves uring 
the conversion period from the Army number to the Federal number 
where we must use a cross-reference list. 

Mr. Forpv. How much progress have you made in that regard in 
the last year? 

Colonel Mriner. There are quite a few cross-reference lists pub- 
lished now. I don’t know the exact number. This one is ve 
an however, from the standpoint that this column, whic 
provides for a technical service stock number, in many cases carries 
the identical number in that column with the Federal stock number, 
indicating that our technical service has dispensed with its own stock 
number and has gone 100 percent to the Federal stock number. 
The man in the field who has his catalog can order many of these 
belts by the Federal stock number now. 


“STATUS OF CROSS-REFERENCE LISTS 


Mr. Forp. How many cross-reference booklets do you have now 
in operation? 

Colonel Miner. I would have to get that information. 

General Se.een. We can furnish it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Very well, and could you indicate to the committee 
also, what the status was a year ago at the time of these hearings? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It might also be helpful to have your estimate of the 
picture a year from now. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The status of Department of Army type 5, list of all items, cross-reference lists, 
is as follows: 


(a) Available as of Mar. 1, 1953 
(b) Available as of Mar. 1, 1954 
(c) Estimate as of Mar. 1, 1955 


Some of these lists are so voluminous that they are printed in several volumes. 
In addition, many of the other types of Army supply manuals furnish cross- 
reference data which are applicable to the materiel cataloged therein. 
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fTATUS OF CONVERSION TO FEDERAL IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 


Mr. Forp. The Military Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations has reported that the new 
Federal Stock Catalog numbers for subsistence are now in use by all 
of the armed services. 

The committee also reports that the conversion to Federal identifi- 
cation numbers will be completed by June 30, 1954, for medical, 
clothing, and fuel items. 

Will the Army program meet that deadline? 

General SeLeEN. Those three items—medical, clothing and fuel— 
they are an Army responsibility, sir. We expect to be completed 
by June 30, 1954. 

The present schedules are being revised in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense at the present time. I do not know what those revised 
schedules will be. We expect them to be out about April 1. 

Mr. Forp. Would that indicate that maybe the initial schedule is 
not going to be met? 

General SELEEN. No, sir. We believe we will meet those initial 
schedules on these three items. 


NEED FOR SEPARATE PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


Mr. Forp. Why is it necessary to have separate procurement offices 
in the same city for the various technical services? Can’t you coordi- 
nate them and have one office rather than separate offices for each of 
the various technical services? 

General Se.een. Each of the technical services in the Army 
specializes in commodities, such as weapons, electronics, food jand so 
forth. Therefore, in our decentralized system of procurement we 
believe that in each of those commodities we should have specialists 
in separate offices. Those offices are by technical service, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would it not be better to have them combined and more 
closely coordinated than to have them spread out, for example, in 
the city of Chicago, where you have five separate offices? 

General Seteen. Each one deals with a different commodity. 
The commodities are completely different from each other, and you 
are dealing with different segments of American industry. Therefore, 
for efficiency and for the other functions carried on by the procure- 
ment office, such as industrial-mobilization studies, I think it ad- 
visable to keep them separated by technical service. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. Forp. Do you use Government-supplied space as much as 
possible for your procurement offices? 

General Seteen. That varies depending on world conditions. I 
recall certain procurement offices that were in Government space but 
they had to move into rented space in order to get increased square 
footage right after the beginning of the Korean emergency. 

Mr. Forp. Is the trend the other way now since some of these 
emergency agencies have been abolished and Government-supplied 
space is more readily available? 

General SELEEN. We have a study under way right now on procure- 
ment offices that will be completed by April 30, sir. The purpose of 
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the study is consolidation, elimination, and reduction of personnel 
that are not required in the various procurement offices of the tech- 
nical services. 

General Co.teiazier. The policy is to use Government-owned 
og if at all possible, Mr. Ford. There is a continuing review by 
the Corps of Engineers in cooperation with the local commanders to 
bring the offices back into Government space as it is vacated by the 
now using agency. That is a continuing process. 

I think the procurement-office location should consider the people 
with whom we deal, the bidder, manufacturer and producer, so that 
either for convenience or to make the office readily available to these 
people, you may find it in a downtown location. But in general, the 
policy very definitely is to bring those people into Government- 
owned space. 

Mr. Forp. I can see where in some instances it would be advanta- 
geous to the bidders on Government contracts, but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean it is more economically advantageous to the Govern- 
ment to have the procuring office outside of Government-owned 
space. 

PWith the competitive situation which has developed, I should think 
that the sellers would be rather anxious to go to the buyer rather than 
to put the Government to unnecessary expense to provide easy access 
to the seller. 

General Coietazier. I was thinking of the isolated Government- 
owned space, Mr. Ford, rather than the general case. 

Mr. Forp. I think the committee would be very interested in the 
results of this survey of which you spoke, General Seleen, which would 
indicate the amount of Government-owned space which the procuring 
offices are occupying, and any changes which you contemplate along 
that line. 

General SeLeen. Yes, sir. 

We hope to start analyzing it on April 30, Mr. Ford. I don’t think 
there will be definite action on any report with which we would come 
up prior to July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Would you supply this committee with the results of 
that survey? 

General Seteen. Yes, sir; when the survey is completed. 


Nore.—The answer will be based on a survey which will not be completed until 
July 1 at which time it will be furnished the committee. 


CURTAILMENT OF PROCUREMENT AND DELIVERY FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Forp. What procurement and delivery functions have been 
curtailed or eliminated as a result of the decrease of funds for procure- 
ment offices? On page 501 of the justification the statement is made: 

Due to the reduction in procurement and delivery functions performed at 
ty some offices, the estimate for fund requirements for procurement offices 

ve been decreased accordingly. 

General SeLzen. On the value of deliveries, the deliveries expected 
in fiscal year 1955, represents a reduction from fiscal year 1953 of $1.9 
billion, and from fiscal year 1954 of approximately $1.4 billion. 

The value of the contracts under administration, and this is dollar 
value which is not necessarily a good base, reduces approximately 
$5.5 billion from fiscal 1953 and approximately $2.6 billion from fiscal 
year 1954. 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is your decrease in personnel for the procuring 
offices? 

General SeeeNn. Decrease in personnel of approximately 16 
percent, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is comparing fiscal 1955 with fiscal 1954? 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the breakdown on comparison between 
fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1953? 

General SeLeen. Fiscal year 1955 is a 16-percent decrease under 
fiscal year 1954. 

It is a decrease of 22 percent under fiscal year 1953, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the figures for those 3 fiscal years, both 
military and civilian personnel? 

General SeLeen. Civilian personnel only, sir. 

Colonel Puan. We have the military also, sir. 

General Seteen. In numbers but not in percentages. We could 
furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit for the record page 563, which I believe 
gives that data? You might also include the percentage breakdowns 
showing the changes downward. 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of personnel 


Estimate, Estimate, 
> fiscal year fiscal year 
y 1954 1955 


Military personnel . 1,413 1, 292 1, 133 
Civilian personnel 27, 953 26, 107 21, 837 


The following indicates the downward trend of the fiscal year 1955 estimate 
compared to previous years: 


Fiscal year 1955 decrease 
from — 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Percent 
20 12 
22 16 


PREPARATION OF ARMY SUPPLY MANUAL 


Mr. Forp. What portion of the estimate was involved in the 
preparation of manuscript pages of the Army Supply Manual? 
eneral SeLEEN. We go from 94,000 pages in fiscal year 1954 to 
approximately 125,000 pages in fiscal year 1955. That is an estimated 
increase in cost of about $1.8 million for that 1 element, preparation 
of manuscript pages. 
Mr. Forp. What do you mean by a manuscript page? 


General SeLeen. A manuscript page is a page of the Army Suppl 
Manual which gives necessary supply and Lm thal ok data, and rl 
many cases has exploded views of components so that the parts can 
be readily identified pictorially. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by exploded view, General? You 
mean a blown-up view of a particular item? 

General Setpen. Yes, sir. The parts are pulled out so you can 
see what each part of an assembly looks like and a reference to its 
number. 

REVIEW OF COMMODITY CLASSES 


Mr. Forp. In page 510 of the justification this statement is made: 


The Army has been assigned technical reviewing office responsibility for 203 
commodity classes out of a total of 498 classes. 

How many of those have been reviewed, or will be reviewed, by the 
end of fiscal year 1954? 

General SrteEen. Eighty-three of the two hundred and three have 
been completed. 

' For the balance of the commodity classes, the present schedule shows 
the Army completion date at various times up to November 30, 1955. 
This schedule, however, of the Department of Defense is subject to 
revision. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your present schedule calls for the Army 
to — its assigned responsibility for the 203 by November of 
1955 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And as of now you have completed 83? 

General Eighty-three, sir. 


ESTIMATED COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record the estimated comple- 
tion date for the remainder based on the present schedule you are 
operating? 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Prior to December 23, 1953, the Army had been assigned, by OSD, responsibility 
for the compilation and publication of 203 classes in Federal Supply Catalog 
pamphlets. On December 23, 1953, the OSD directed that henceforth pamphlets 
will be pu»lished only for those commodity areas where they are determined to 
be of such practical vaiue to the departments as to warrant their publication 
and maintenance. As of January 21, 1954, the Army had published 83 classes in 

amphiets. It is expected that data for 34 additional classes will be completed 
: the end of fiscal year 1954, leaving a remainder of 86. 


REQUIREMENT FOR ARMY SUPPLY MANUALS 


ase { ORD. What is the current Army requirement for Army Supply 
anuais!: 

General SeLeen. The current requirement is approximately 8,500 
Army Supply Manuals, of which 85 percent are suitable for current 
use, 10 percent are under preparation, and 5 percent are not yet under 
preparation. 

Mr. Forp. Your Army Supply Manuals look like what? 
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Colonel Mitner. This ENG 7 & 81168 on a Koehring crane- 
shovel is called the 7 and 8 type for maintenance purposes. 

We also have stock lists. This is the list of current issue items for 
office machines. I refer now to Quartermaster Supply Manual 3-54, 
covering office equipment. It is a list of all current issue items and 
it is the type of a manual which is used by requisitioning organizations. 

This example, sir, is Engineer 5-45, which is a list of all items, a 
stock list of pipefittings. It is the type of a manual which is used in 
depots and at supply and stock-control level, and it includes all items 
in the system whether available for current issue or not. 

Mr. Fone. Is this type of manual, or something comparable to it, 
used by the other two branches of the service? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir. They have comparable operational- 
type documents. Those documents are used by their requisitioning 
organizations and by their supply, stock control, and depot agencies. 

r. Forp. Do they use the same numbers, same descriptions? 

Colonel MrLNner. Cuse they have integrated the Federal catalog 
data, namely, the item name and the stock number, then all three 
military departments will be using exactly the same description, 
name, and number. Until we have integrated that data into our 
respective operational supply manuals we are working with different 
names and numbers. That is the objective, so to speak, of the 
Federal supply program, to get onto this single supply nomenclature 
system. 

Mr. Forp. How close are the three Departments to that final 
objective as to the manuals which the Army is using? Do you 
have any idea on that? 


Colonel Mitner. I am not sure I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Well, as I understand it, the Army is using a number 
of manuals similar to this in the various categories. 

Colonel Mizner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The aim and objective is to eventually put all three 
services on the same kind of a manual, in fact identical, except perhaps 
the ere, How close are we to that objective? 

MLI 


Colonel Mitner. We are coming to it; that is as to format. Each 
of the three military departments will have their own operational 
manuals, except in those areas where a single Federal supply catalog 
can be used across the board. Illustrative of such possible areas are 
subsistence, tires and tubes, paint, and lumber, where the three 
military departments need the same items, where we can use an identi- 
cal manual. We have so recommended in the case of subsistence. 

This QM 5-89 USAF SL-8900 is an Army and Air Force combined 
subsistence catalog. The Navy have issued a separate one. 

Mr. Forp. Do they use the same numbers in the Navy catalog for 
subsistence? 

Colonel Mitner. They use the same numbers and same names. 

Mr. Forp. How different is their catalog, then? 

Colonel Miner. Their catalog would initially have different cross- 
reference numbers. This catalog for the Army and Air Force uses a 
Quartermaster and/or Air Force cross-reference number. 

Also the supply management codes and expendability columns, 
information which is needed in supply operations, would show differ- 
ently in the Navy catalog, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Will those cross-reference numbers as far as the Army 
and the Air Force is concerned, be washed out? 

Colonel Miitnzr. They will be washed out in due course. 

Mr. Forp. When is “‘due course’’? 

Mr. Srxxs. What do you mean by “expendability” in this case? 

Colonel Miner. If it is an expendable item, an ‘‘X”’ is shown there, 
and that means that the accountability of it ceases after it is issued 
to the using unit. 

If it is ‘‘NX”’ it means that it is nonexpendable, and in order for it 
to be dropped from the stock accounting of the unit you would have 
to process a report. 

To come back to your question, Mr. Ford, I said “in due course.”’ 

It was necessary initially to publish these manuals with both 
numbers. I think the next issue of this subsistence catalog will 
probably dispense with the technical service numbers because this is 
a relatively simple area, and individuals at post, camp, and station 
levels will be able to recognize the items of supply without always 
having to go back to an old number which they have been in the 
habit of using. They will be able to go exclusively, on to the use of 
the Federal stock number, when old items in the supply system, 
bearing old numbers, have been consumed or disposed of. 

As a matter of fact, all new items of subsistence supply coming 
into the system are given Federal stock numbers exclusively and do 
not receive technical service stock numbers. 

Mr. Forp. When will this new addition to the manual be published 
in this case? 

Colonel Miner. Specifically I cannot answer that, sir. We 
republish manuals on the basis of a complete revision whenever 25 
percent of the data needs correction. That results, in the case of 
ordnance items, in their manuals being published once every 4 or 5 
years. 

a Forp. So ‘due course” may be 4 or 5 years from now in this 
field? 

Colonel Miuner. In the more complex fields, yes, sir; it would be. 

Mr. Forp. What happens when a new item comes in which would 
normally be cataloged? Do you have looseleaf editions of this or do 
you paste something in? 

Colonel Mitner. Changes are published which are separate or loose- 
leaf changes. ‘Then, in addition, in order that you can get an immedi- 
ate change in the supply and stock control points and at your depot 
level, individual changes notice go out for each item, circulated to 
field activities. They can immediately add to or change their master 
files and stock 


Mr. Forp. In a ee Army, why is the number of manuals 


greater now than it was at the end of 1952, or during wartime? 

Colonel Mitner. Immediately after the Korean operation, we had, 
as can be seen from this chart, Status of D/A Supply Manual Require- 
ments, quite a large requirement for manuals which we could not 
obtain satisfactorily either by preparation of our own supply manuals 
or by obtaining them from industry. 

Now, we have been able to come closer to our estimated require- 
ments for mauuals, which it has been stated is approximately 8,500. 

The total number of manuals estimated to be required is no greater 
today than it was 2 years ago, but our situation with respect to 
having manuals available for current use has improved considerably. 
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Also there has been an increased recognition on the part of some 
technical services as to the necessity of having manuals covering their 
end items of equipment, which had not been apparent earlier. 

These manual revisions, I might add, will be accelerated through 
the need of integrating new Federal stock numbers and names. 

Mr. Mituer. Is that reflected in this jump, for instance, for number 
of manuscript pages prepared for Army supply manuals, from 94,000 
to 125,000? Is that the reason for that, what you just mentioned? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir. It is the major and principal reason. 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, that is a sign of progress rather than 
stepping back? As I understand it, every time you get a new set of 
data which we hope will be more or less permanent from Federal 
cataloging, for instance, that enables you to get out a new page to 
replace the old cross-references, and so forth? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. So-you will have a sort of rising scale in replacements 
as this work begins to mature. 

Colonel Miiner. That is correct. It will continue until our 8,500 
manuals are complete with Federal catalog data. Between now and 
then we try to keep them reasonably current, as it is economical and 
practical to do so. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any special comments on the question of 
standardization, General Seleen? 

General Se_een. Our standardization program is directed by Pub- 
lic Law 436 of the 82d Congress, and is designed to develop single 


specifications, to eliminate overlapping and duplicate specifications, 
and to reduce the number of sizes, kinds, or types of similar type 
items. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY SPECIFICATIONS UNDER ARMY TECHNICAL 
SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings on page 755 it was testified, 
and I quote: 

As of December 31, 1952, there were over 7,500 military specifications of all 
types in force and under the cognizance of the Army Technical Services. 

What is the situation as far as progress is concerned in that regard? 

General SeLeren. There are still about 7,500 military specifications 
in force under Army Technical Services, cancellations having approxi- 
mately equaled the number of new specifications. 

On the conversion from the departmental to military or Federal 
series, 970 are expected to be completed during fiscal year 1954, and 
we will complete the remaining 440 by June 30, 1955. 

That will complete the schedule, sir—June 30, 1955, on the con- 
version. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are going to complete how many 
between now and June 30, 1955? 

General SeLeen. Well, the Army will eliminate 970 departmental 
specifications during fiscal year 1954, plus 440 departmental specifi- 
cations by June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. On page 754 of the hearings last year it indicates that 
your specifications conversion, actual for fiscal year 1952, were 1,440. 
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Does that coincide with what you have there? 

Colonel Mizner. What year was that? 

Mr. Forp. Actual conversions for fiscal year 1952. 

Colonel Miuner. 1,440 was correct for that year; yes, sir, and then 
for fiscal year 1953 we converted 1,280; for fecal year 1954 we are 
estimating to complete 970. 

Earlier, as I recall, we had estimated 1,040 in fiscal year 1953, and 
also for fiscal year 1954, but we did better in fiscal year 1953, having 
actually accomplished 1,280, and that accounts for 1954 coming 
ag a to 970, and we will complete the conversion part of the program 

y 1955. 
Mtr. Forp. Are we talking about the same thing, here? 

Colonel Miner. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. I think, Mr. Chairman, these charts would be 
more meaningful to you. 

Colonel Miiner. This is shown on exhibit No. 5, ‘“Standardiza- 
tion—program workloads”, and the rate of accomplishment in this 
particular program is shown graphically also in exhibit No. 4, ‘‘Stand- 
ardization—specification conversion.” 

Putting it another way, on July 1, 1951, we had 4,048 departmental 
type specifications to be converted to the Federal or military series 
by July 1, 1955, or be canceled. 

As of December 31, 1953, we had completed 3,096 of those, or 76 
pores which is ahead of the average rate required to meet the 

ine. 

Mr. Forp. How does that tie in with that figure of 7,500 which we 
were discussing a moment ago? 

Colonel Mitner. That is shown on this chart, “Specifications, 
status and forecast,” and they are a portion of the 7,500. 

Mr. Forp. That is the Army portion? 

Colonel Mitner. The 7,500 is the total number used by the Army 
of Department of Defense military specifications, and United States 
Army departmental type specifications. 

It is the sum total of those two categories, and this chart shows how 
the United States Army and technical service tentative specifications 
which were called departmental, have been phased out in favor of 
building up this military series of specifications shown in the cross- 
hatched area and the double cross-hatched area. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean you are abandoning the figure of 7,500 
and using as your standard 4,048? 

Colonel Mitner. No, sir; it does not mean that at all. The 4,048 
is just a number which was originally included in these 7,500, and it 
was a definitive part of the overall specifications program, in view of 
the fact that those 4,048 were either United States Army or service 
tentative specifications, which had to be converted into either the 
military series or the Federal series of specifications or canceled in case 
items became obsolete. 


RECAPITULATION OF STANDARDIZATION INFORMATION 
Mr. Forp. I think the committee would like to have some of this 


information in recapitulation. 

Can you prepare data similar to that which was on page 754 of the 
hearings of last year, and include the recapitulations which are indi- 
cated in this material which you have submitted to the committee? 
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General SELEEN. Yes, sir; we can. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Total for partes or subproject ! 
Technical ser 


. Specifications pre 

. Specifications con version. 

. Standards activity 

. Purchase descriptions 

. International standardization, ABC standards approved --- 
DOD standardization studies under development 

. Qualified products lists prepared 


B. PERSONNEL AND FUND UTILIZATION 


(01) 
(a) (number) 
personne] 


(6) Civil 

or permanent positions 1, 081 
(2) Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 0 
(3) Average number of all employees 952 1, 062 

2. Contractual services ? $2, 413, 084 ° $2, 095, 675 


! Since the standardization subproject was first introduced in the fiscal year 1953 estimate, interpretation 
of those operations which are properly chargeable thereto were made over a period of several ‘months. This 
resulted in obligations to other subprojects which were later determined to be chargeable to standardization. 
This is a prime factor in the present fiscal year 1954 estimates being higher than the fiscal year 1954 estimates 
submitted last year. 


2In fiscal year 1953, due to the fact that standardization was a new budget category, all standardization 

pe igre were not officially made against subproject 1442. The amount shown is the best estimate of ac- 

obligations, including obligations officially recorded against other projects; therefore, added to 01 
Solieatinss, will exceed total shown. 


RECONCILIATION OF FIGURES ON SPECIFICATION CONVERSION 


Mr. Forp. We find a discrepancy in the amount that you will have 
left to do in fiscal 1955. 

You started with a total of 4,048, and then you subtract from that 
the number that you did convert in fiscal 1952, totaling 1,440, and 
the number in 1953 of 1,280 and the anticipated number in fiscal 
1954 of 970, and that comes to 3,690. 

Subtracting 3,690 from 4,048, you come to 358, and it was testified 
that you anticipated in fiscal 1955 to convert 440. 

How do you reconcile that? 

General SeLeen. We can reconcile it for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RECONCILIATION OF FIGURES ON SPECIFICATION CONVERSION 


Actual inventory (December 31, 1951) established the quantity of specifications 
to be canceled or converted at 4,048 

Based on inventories at the beginning and close of the periods indicated, 
Army accomplishment is as follows: 


Actual: 

Fiseal year 1952 

Fiscal year 1953 

lst and 2d quarters fiscal year 1954 (total) 
Estimated: 

3d and 4th quarters fiscal year 1954 (total) 


Fiscal year 1955 


Revised es- | Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal 
($4, 693, 996)} ($7, 597,000)} ($7, 597, 000) 
$7, 597, 000 $7, 597, 000 
A. WORKLOAD DATA 
3 
2 1, 198 970 440 
3 445 360 335 
4 875 960 1, 065 
5 13 20 30 
6] 20 45 80 
7 110 105 110 
1. nO $4, 247, 552 $4, 562, 000 $4, 794, 000 
970 
440 
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INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. The standardization workload apparently decreases in 
all large items of activity, but the average number of civilian em- 
ployees increases by 12 percent over fiscal year 1953, and 5 percent 
over fiscal year 1954. 

How is that accounted for? 

General SeLeEN. We consider the workload which is shown on 
page 535 of the estimates; the preparation and review as to the amount 
of specifications is about constant, remaining at about 2,000. 

Purchase descriptions will increase from 960 in fiscal year 1954 to 
1,065 in fiseal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Are your purchase descriptions based on your rewritten 
specifications? 

General SELEEN. No, sir; our purchase description is essentially for 
where you are buying an item not in large dollar value and not com- 
plex and which does not warrant the time and administrative effort to 
draft a military or Federal specification. It might be called a simpli- 
fied specification. 

Our standardization studies, also, will increase materially. 


STANDARDIZATION STUDY 


Mr. Forp. What is a standardization study? 

General Srteen. Those are studies mee the Department of 
Defense standardization program. For instance, there was a study 
on blankets. There were 22 different type blankets, which were 
reduced by standardization to 10, and then recently to 9. 

Mr. Forp. There were 22 used servicewide? 

General Seteen. Yes, sir; and that was reduced to 10, and recently 
1 more was eliminated through standardization studies, and we have 
now 9 different types, servicewide. 

Mr. Forp. Was that study handled exclusively by the Army? 

General Se.een. Well, it is monitored by the Department of 
Defense. All three departments work together on those studies. It 
is a coordinated study, and a coordinated effort. 

Mr. Forp. Who finally writes up the new specification? Is that 
an Army function, exclusively? 

General SeLeen. Well, the first step is the standardization where 
you decide to standardize on nine types, and then it could be either 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force who will actually prepare the specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Forp. Who makes the decision as to which service will finally 
write a specification? Is that done by Mr. Thomas’ office? 

Colonel Miner. It is done by the Department of Defense and, 
usually, in agreement with the three military departments. 

Mr. Forp. You are going to complete 80 of those in fiscal year 1955 
rather than 30 in fiscal year 1954? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir. That figure of 30 is an error, and it 
should be corrected to 45 under development. 
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ABC STANDARD APPROVED STUDY 


Mr. Forp. What is an ABC standard approved study? 

General SeLeen. That is a standardization of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada, which we call ABC, which means 
American, British, and Canadian. It is a standard adopted by all 
three countries. 

Mr. Forp. 20 of those will be adopted in fiseal 1954? 

General SrLeen. That is the estimate, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you list for the information of the committee the 
actual items which were standardized in fiscal 1953, and those which 
you expect to approve in fiscal 1954? 

General SeLEEN. Yes, sir; we have a list which we can furnish for 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that, please? 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that list include the 30 that you have in mind 
for fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Mriner. It does; yes, sir. There are some 40 ABC stand- 
ards which have been approved as of December 31, 1953, and, then, 
additionally, this list shows 66 standards which are under various 
stages of preparation. 

Mr. Forp. Since there are over 100 items, perhaps that rather 
bulky list should be filed with the committee. 

(The matter referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Minier. When you get into this ABC field, who decides or who 
writes the specifications on those items, as between the three nations? 

Colonel Mitner. One of the three nations, sir, is designated, as the 
Army agency shown on these charts, to prepare the indicated 
standard. In some cases it is the Canadian army, or the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Mier. If it is designated as a United States responsibility, 
then in turn, do they decide whether it is Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
after it gets into our lap, so to speak? 

Colonel Mitner. That is usually determined in advance, in view 
of the fact that these are all Army standards. In other words, Army 
to Army. 

However, each Army coordinates the standard with their respective 
Air Force and Navy. 

Mr. Mruter. How is the designation made to the various nations? 

Colonel Mruner. That is done by the joint determination of a 
committee. 

Mr. Miter. What is the name of the ABC group? Is there a 
three-nation commission? 

Colonel Miiner. It is a tripartite agreement. I believe we might 
ask Mr. DeAtley to answer that. 

Mr. Miter. Please, sir. 

Mr. DeAr ey. Each of the three services—that is, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—has an ABC program. 

They are working in areas which are of interest only to them. In 
the projects which we have listed here, there is major Army interest. 
However, if we have an item which is of interest to another service, 
for example, a weapon that is a ground force type weapon, we would 
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coordinate with the Navy and Marine Corps to make sure they under- 
stand what we are doing. 

Mr. Miiier. Who decides whether it is the responsibility of the 
United States Army or the responsibility of the British Army? 

Mr. DeAttey. That is usually done, sir, on the basis that the 
country of origin follows up and monitors the project. For example, 
if an item is of United States origin, the United States then follows 
up and monitors the project to completion. For example, in regard 
to the 3.5-inch rocket launcher, an item of United States origin, we 
followed the item through its coordination stage until we came up 
with an agreement. 

Mr. Miter. What do you do about ry, vaca are produced by 
all the nations such as POL equipment, and things of that sort? 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURES COMMITTEE 


Mr. DeAtuey. For that purpose, we have the Technical Proce- 
dures Committee, which is made up of representatives of the armies 
of the three countries, and they make the decision as to which country 
will monitor the project. 

We have a project list which we can furnish for the record, which 
shows all such projects, and indicates the country that is assigned 
monitorship at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to submit for the committee 
that list of 60-some odd projects that you are working on. 

We would be interested, next year, in seeing what progress you 
have made on it. 

Will you submit that list? 

Mr. DeAttey. This is divided into two parts—completed actions 
and actions still in preparation, and the (b) part is just the part that 
Mr. Miller wants here. 

(The matter referred to was submitted to the committee.) 


‘NUMBER OF PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


Mr. Foro. General, in light of the fact that our procurement pro- 
gram, both under P. and P. and under maintenance and operations is 
going to be somewhat curtailed, why is it necessary to have the same 
number of procurement offices? 

General SeteeN. When a procurement program is curtailed, either 
by termination or arsine that involves work by the pean in 


procurement. In other words, if you are going to stretch out a pro- 
gram, you have to amend the contract; if you are going to terminate 
procurement, you have got to then go through the whole termination 
proceedings. Therefore, we have to have these procurement offices, 
and the procurement personnel, to carry on those contract adminis- 
trative activities. 

Mr. Forp. It seems almost coincidental that your number of pro- 
curement actions should be virtually identical for the three fiscal 
years, 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Did you just pull that number out of the hat? 

General  argthaday No, sir; a procurement action does not necessarily 
mean that you have a brandnew contract. It is an action involvi 
procurement. It can be a brandnew contract, or it can be an amend- 
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ment to the contract; it can be a supplement to the contract; it can 
be a partial termination where the contract amount is reduced, or it 
can be a complete termination. Each of them is usually considered 
as a procurement action. 

Mr. Forp. But, with all those various factors in there, it seems 
pees y that the figures should be identical for the 3 years. You 
would think there would be some variation. Either there should be 
some variation, or there is some doubt cast about the validity of the 


e. 

Colonel Puau. I believe one of the reasons for that, sir, is the fact 
that prior to 1954 and during 1954, most of our procurement was for 
large items. We are now getting into small contract items. Although 
the procurement workload does not amount to as much, we have just 
as many changes to our contracts and we are making smaller contracts 
and this combination here, sir, is the sum of what our technical services 
have estimated. 

SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Forp. How many small-business advisors or technicians do 
you have in your various procurement offices? 

Colonel Pucu. We have 119 right now, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is the total number of employees allocated to the 
particular responsibility? 

Colonel Puex. That is the total number of small-business specialists. 

General SELEEN. We have 119 small-business specialists. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have one assigned to every office, and several 

igned to a few offices? Is that the way it is distributed? 

eneral SeLeEeN. No, sir; there is one small-business specialist at 
each major office. Every major procurement office has one small- 
business specialist, and we have one in G-4, Department of the Army. 

Each technical service, Office of the Chief, has one small-business 
specialist. They do have additional personnel such as clerical and 
administrative in their own offices in order to fill requests for drawings, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be a small-business specialist at each of the 
104 offices set forth here? 

General Seveen. No, sir; because some of those are overseas. 
Each of the major procurement offices have 1, and the continental 
Army has 1, plus your technical services, and the staff in Washington. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any breakdown as to the cost of your 
small-business setup in the Department of the Army procurement? 
That is, total cost? 

General Seieen. I do not have it with me, sir, but we could make 
that available for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Would you submit such information, showing what you 
consider your cost allocation and also the number of personnel in- 
volved, not only the business specialists as indicated, but the total 
number of other people assigned to that area, or in that category? 

General SeELEEN. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Number of small-business specialists: 119. 
Number of other personnel: 119. 


Cost allocation: $986,486 which includes all salaries, travel, and per diem and 
administrative overhead. 
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Mr. Forp. How do your small-business people work in conjunction 
with the small-business officials that are connected with the Small. 
Business Administration, in the Department of Commerce, and other 
Federal agencies? 

General Seueun. Our small-business specialists are assigned to a 
procurement office. They handle the small-business activities of that 
office. They are the contact for the small-business man to come in 
and get first-hand advice and discuss rome, and specifications and, 
even, contract terms prior to initiation or bidding or negotiating a 
contract. The members of the Small Business Administration work 
with those small-business specialisis on an overall picture and not on 
the detailed picture of that single procurement office. Eventually, 
they may work very closely together on recommending a certain 
procurement to be given to small business, but only on a joint deter- 
mination. 

DOLLAR AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures showing how much in the way 
of dollar awards have been made to small business in the last fiscal 
year, and up through December 31, 1953? 

General SeLeEN. We have very complete data on it, not only for 
dollar awards, but the number of actions in regard to small business. 

I do not have it with me, but we can make it available for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit the latest and most complete data 
that could be included in tabulated form for the record? 

General Seven. For how long a period—1 month or 6 months? 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not make it for fiscal 1953, and through 
December 31 for fiscal 1954? 

General Seteen. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The following is data regarding small business by prime contractors only: 


Fiscal Year 19538 


Total dollar awards to small business $2, 583, 484, 000 
Total number of procurement actions 1, 034, 926 


Of the above, approximately $1,937,612,000 was awarded by the procurement 
offices covered by budget project 2420, involving approximately 310,478 procure- 
ment actions. 


Fiscal year 1954 through December 31, 1954 


Total dollar awards to small business 
Total number of procurement actions 


Of the above, approximately $484,036,152 was awarded by the procurement 
offices covered by budget project 2420, involving approximately 144,867 procure- 
ment actions. 

General Couexazier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) ~ t ; 

Mr. Forp. There should be set forth in the information that you 
give to the committee the fact that this is strictly for prime contracts. 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir; we will highlight it as prime contracts 
only. 


|_| 
$644, 489, 000 
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DEFINITION OF “SMALL BUSINESS’’ 


Mr. Forp. Also, will you include a definition of what you call small 
business? 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


A small-business concern is any concern which, including its affiliates, emplovs 
in the aggregate fewer than 500 persons. 


NUMBER OF PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us the number of procurement actions 
that were taken in fiscal year 1954? Not the value, but the number. 
Can you give us that information through December 31, 1953? 

Colonel Pucu. We do not have that information with us, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have indicated in this chart on 
page 562 of the justifications that you expect a total number of procure- 
ment actions in fiscal 1954 of 570,000. 

General SELEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the number through December 31, 1953? 

Colonel Pucu. We do not have that information with us through 
December 31, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You can supply it for the record. 

Colonel Puan. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The total number of procurement actions in fiscal year 1954 through December 


31, 1953 was 714,517, of which approximately 316,546 were accomplished at 
major procurement offices covered by budget project 2420. 


PROCUREMENT INSPECTION 


Mr. Forp. There is one problem that has bothered me in procure- 
ment. I found a general dissatisfaction with the inspection service 
on the Department of Defense procurement contracts. 

For example, in my district although there are a number of pro- 
curement contracts, this one instance was called to my attention by 
men who actually work on the production line. They tell me that 
the inspectors on their particular contract are really not qualified to 
do the job. 

Then, late this fall rumor had it that despite the inadequacy of 
these inspectors, it was anticipated that the number of inspectors 
would probably double in the early part of 1954. 

I called the matter to the attention of the Department of the Army 
and the last I heard indicated that the number of inspectors assigned 
is the minimum required to protect the interest of the Government. 

In talking with the individuals who work on the production line, 
and they are at least qualified in the eyes of their employer to do a job, 
they stated that the inspectors do more harm than good, and that they 
create a very bad impression as to the job which the Government is 
trying to do. If there is thought being given to doubling the number 
of inspectors, I wonder what the situation is. 

I do not know whether it is a case of conflict of interest between the 
men who work on the job and the inspectors, but the men who do the 
work of producing the item have very little, if any, respect for the 
inspectors. 
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Has that been a general reaction throughout the country? 

General SeLeeNn. I have not found it so. An inspector is not a 
oo. man with the production man, because, after all, an inspector 

as the right to reject; whereas, the production man desires to get 
out volume production. 

There have been a few cases where there have been too many 
inspectors on a line, and that has been corrected but, in general, we 
have our standard inspection procedures and the inspector follows 
those procedures. 

In some cases we may have a 100-percent inspection of a certain 
item, and in other cases it may be inspection on a quality control 
basis where our inspection is much less. However, in talking with 
inspectors I have to be a 
pretty intelligent lot, and capable of doing a pretty good job. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. sii 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, you have covered the field very well, 
and I do not believe that it is necessary that we spend more time on 

is. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Seleen. You have a big 
job to do, and I hope we can look forward with encouragement to 
the cataloging and standardization program. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


Suppiy DisrrRinuTION AND MAINTENANCE 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. T. McNAMARA, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


A. J. MILAN, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 

COL. J. C. LAMBERT, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

R. P. KELLEY, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 

FRANK CARTER, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 

C. F. STILWELL, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF ORDNANCE 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

MAJ. CARL O. SULLINGER, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


Mr. Miter. The committee will now consider activity 2500, 
supply distributior. and maintenance. General Honnen, do you wish 
to introduce the principal witness? 

General Honnen. The principal witness for this program will be 
Brig. Gen. A. T. McNamara, Chief, Supply Division, Office, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G—4. 
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Mr. Miter. General, we are glad to have you before the con.\- 
mittee. You may proceed, please. 

General McNamara. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the primary function of the supply distribution and main- 
tenance program is to furnish the necessary supplies and equipment 
(except medical) in usable condition, and in the quantities authorized, 
to the oe in the field in order that they may accomplish their 
mission. To carry out this activity during fiscal year 1955, we 
estimate that it will require $826,647,000. The amount requested 
for fiscal year 1955 is approximately $¥% billion less than was actually 
obligated in fiscal year 1953 and $56.6 million less than the estimated 
obligations for fiscal year 1954. These reductions result from the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea with resultant cutback and reschedul- 
ing of deliveries from procurement; planned reduction in the strength 
of the Army; improved operational procedures; and very sizable 
increases in anticipated reimbursements during fiscal years 1954 and 
1955. 

The supply distribution and maintenance program comprises the 
following functions: (1) Depot operations (except medical); (2) AG 
depot operations; (3) supply control points (except medical); (4) 
armywide maintenance (depot); (5) central procurement of repair 
parts and materials; (6) local procurement; (7) post supply; (8) 
installation maintenance (field). Each of these functions will be 
reviewed briefly as to their general scope, activity, and planned 
operations for fiscal year 1955. 

To assist the committee in following the project presentation, a 
brochure has been prepared, showing a graphic presentation of pro- 
gram highlights. I would like, now, to refer to the chart shown as 
exhibit 1 in this exhibit. 


DEPOT OPERATIONS 


During fiscal year 1955, 66 depots in the continental United States 
and 68 in oversea commands, containing approximately 207 million 
square feet of covered storage space oat approximately 312 million 
square feet of open storage space, will, we estimate, receive approxi- 
mately 8.9 million short tons, ship over 10 million tons, and maintain 
in storage nearly 16 million tons of material. To perform this opera- 
tion, we are requesting under budget project 2511, $378 million. 
$23.3 million of this amount is required for the handling of common- 
service supplies for the Air Force and the Navy. The amount 
requested is $76.6 million less than the amount obligated in fiscal year 
1953 and $33.7 million less than the estimated obligations for fiscal 
year 1954. In order to handle this anticipated workload effectively 
with reduced funds, the Army is aggressively pursuing programs de- 
signed to conserve space, materials, manpower, and to improve its 
ma ment. As construction financed in previous years is com- 
pleted, supplies and equipment requiring covered storage are being 
moved from open to covered storage. Present plans are designed to 
consolidate storage activities with the objective of placing installations 
on a standby basis to save overhead and maintenance costs. One 
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depot in continental United States is scheduled for complete deactiva- 
tion later in the fiscal year with progressive deactivation of other 
depots in fiscal years 1955-56. All commercial dry storage space is 
scheduled for release prior to June 30, 1954. Positive action is being 
taken to screen thoroughly interdepot shipments to eliminate those 
which are nonessential. To eliminate double-handling, local procure- 
ment of many items formerly distributed by depots is being decen- 
tralized to the post, camp, and station level. To facilitate this, 
maximum use is made of open-end and call-type contracts. In order 
to rid the Army supply system of stocks which are excess to overall 
requirements, the Army has established a program for disposal of 
excess and surplus property. For fiscal year 1954 it was originally 
estimated that $1.2 billion of personal property at acquisition cost 
would be declared excess or obsolete to known requirements, and of 
this amount $800 million of personal property would be disposed of as 
surplus. As of December 31, 1953, the Army had declared as excess, 
stocks in the amount of $570 million, and disposed of surplus personal 
property in the amount of $510 million. 


REDISTRIBUTION AND DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCKS 


In view of the interest of the committee in this matter, I have 
prepared a special statement which outlines the declaration procedure 
and the method by which we sell surplus property. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will now present this 
statement. 

The redistribution and disposal of Army excess stocks in the conti- 
nental United States involves a complete screening process to deter- 
mine if the items are excess to all known and anticipated requirements, 
first of the Army, then of the Navy, Air Force, and other Federal 
agencies. This process starts at the installation level. When items 
become excess to an installation’s requirements, either because of their 
being obsolete or because the quantity on hand exceeds the authorized 
allowances, they are reported to the appropriate continental Army 
commander (or head of appropriate technical service for excess 
property at class II installations) who may redistribute items so 
reported to satisfy existing requirements. 

Excess reports containing items not redistributed by the continental 
Army commander are forwarded to the head of the technical service 
having storage and issue responsibility for the items. The items are 
screened by the head of the technical service against Army-wide 
requirements and redistributed to satisfy such requirements. Reports 
of residual items are then forwarded to the Surplus Materials Division, 
Department of Navy. 

he Surplus Materials Division is the designated screening activity 
for circularization of excess reports between the three military depart- 
ments. These reports are circulated to the Navy bureaus, the Army 
technical services, and the Air Materiel Command. In the case of 
Army property, in order to give all Army technical services first 
penne in acquiring the property, requests for the property from 
avy or Air Force are not acted upon until all Army technical services 
have had an opportunity to screen the reports. 

In accordance with Public Law 152, 81st Congress, and regulations 

of the General Services Administration promulgated in conformity 
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thereto, reports containing residual items not required by any Depart- 
ment of Defense agency, are forwarded to the Federal Supply Service, 
General Services Administration, for screening by other Federal 
agencies. If no requirement is revealed the Federal Supply Service 
authorizes the holding installation to dispose of the items as surplus. 

Salvage, scrap, small lots under $100 and certain other selected 
items, are exempt from screening by Department of Defense and other 
Government agencies and are authorized to be considered surplus 
property and disposed of as such. 

Reports of excess property in oversea commands are screened for a 
90-day period. Screening is performed by the Chief of the appro- 
priate technical service and the Surplus Materials Division. These 
reports are not required to be screened by the Federal Supply Service, 
General Services Administration, inasmuch as authority exists for 
disposal of foreign excess property as such. It is Department of 
Defense policy to screen such property against all Department of De- 
fense requirements before classifying it as foreign excess property. 
On the disposition date, if no transfer orders have been received, the 
property officer turns the property over to the property-disposal officer 
for disposal as foreign excess. Scrap, salvage, and uneconomically 
repairable property is not reported for screening but is turned over for 
disposal immediately upon classification as such. 

During the screening period the installation property officer holds 
the property and cannot issue or otherwise use it, except to comply 
with transfer orders issued as prescribed. 

The Army merchandising program for the disposition of surplus 
property authorizes 

(a) Sealed bid sales. 

(6) Auction sales. 

(c) Spot bid sales. 

(d) Retail sales. 

(e) Negotiated sales. 

(1) When quantities of surplus are normal, the sealed-bid sale is 
used. This method is also used to sell scrap, salvage, and waste 
material. 

(2) The auction-type sale is used to sell large quantities of surplus 
at one location when sufficient space and facilities are available. 

(3) The spot-bid sale is used to sell separate lots or units during an 
announced public offering. The contracting officer publicly announces 
the item and requests bids. The award is made immediately following 
the submission of bids. 

(4) Retail sales are made when local market conditions show that 
sales vaiue would be greater, provided— 

(a) The value of items available do not exceed $500. 

(6) Local market conditions have been studied and the market 
price obtainable for the items has been ascertained. 

(c) Sale has been approved by Army commander or the head 
of the technical service when appropriate. 

(5) Negotiated sales are made under any one of the following 
conditions: 

(a) The reasonable recovery value involved in any case does 
not exceed $500. 

(b) The property is such a hazard to health or property as to 
require immediate disposition. 
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(c) The property will spoil or deteriorate so rapidly as to require 
immediate disposition. 

(d) After adequate advertising and no acceptable bids have 
been received; provided, that all responsible bidders who re- 
sponded to the previous advertising shall be offered an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the negotiations. 

Full publicity is given to all sales of surplus property by distribution 
of invitations to bid to prospective purchasers and to periodicals and 
trade journals. When large quantities of surplus property are 
involved, or when the items are of a nature which would find a more 
receptive market in areas other than that in which the property is 
located, sales are advertised through Army disposal activities in such 
areas; however, property is sold from its original location. Army 
commanders and appropriate heads of technical services having juris- 
diction of surplus-property sales were apprised of certain mailing-list 
companies who compiled lists of firms interested in purchasing various 
commodities. As a result of this action one of the leading mailing- 
list companies, through its research department, contacted various 
commercial and industrial organizations to determine their interest in 
obtaining surplus commodities, and lists of interested purchasers were 
developed. These lists are segregated by commodity and geographic 
area and furnish complete name, address, and the name of the pur- 
chasing official. The Army is utilizing catalogs compiled by mailing- 
list companies as one of the many sources for contacting prospective 
purchasers of surplus property. 

At the time when hearings were held before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 83d 
Congress, Ist session, General Services Administration regulations 
required that all excess property, with certain exceptions, be screened 
by Department of Defense and the General Services Administration 
for utilisation. The exceptions consisted of scrap, salvage, lire items 
or groupe of similar items having an acquisition cost of less than $25, 
and other minor categories of property. The Army recognized that 
these restrictions would impede its planned program for the economical 
purification of stocks. Therefore, proposals were made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army through Department of Defense to General Services 
Administration, which resulted in removing many restrictive practices 
in the actual disposal of excess property. These proposals were put 
in effect in July 1953. Many items of property due to their extremely 
low utilization potential because of condition, or their peculiarity for a 
specific use, or use by a single agency were exempted from screening 
by Department of Defense or General Services Administration. 
Property of low dollar value, which required no screening by Depart- 
ment of Defense or General Services Administration, was increased 
from $25 to $100 per line item. Other property which has low utili- 
zation potential due to condition or dollar value receives only limited 
screening and disposition is made based on an established automatic 
disposition date. 

ecently, Department of the Army has recommended through the 
Department of Defense to General Services Administration that 
additional relief be granted in order to provide for a more realistic 
and expeditious disposition of excess personal property. The primary 
recommendations consisted of increasing the line item value of prop- 
erty not required to be screened by Department of Defense and 
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General Services Administration from $100 to $300; and for estab- 
lishing a specific period for which excess property will be screened 
by Department of Defense and General Services Administration. 
At the expiration of this period excess property will automatically 
be available for disposal as surplus. These recommendations 
have been informally accepted by the General Services Adminis- 
tration and Department of Defense. The date for implementation 
of the accepted recommendations is being established. 

During the period July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, the Depart- 
ment of the Army (worldwide) made disposition of excess and surplus 

ersonal property amounting to $566.8 million (acquisition value). 

his total disposition included, redistribution within Department of 
Army, transfer to other Government agencies, transfer to national 
stockpile, donated to authorized agencies or institutions, abandoned or 
destroyed and sold. The following listing of dispositions reflect: 
(1) type of action, (2) acquisition value, (3) proceeds realized, (4) per- 
centage, and (5) monthly average. 

There was redistributed within the Army during this period $139 
million worth of property valued at its acquisition value and for which 
no proceeds were returned—it had no percent of acquisition value 
recovered—but by merely dividing the $139 million by 6, it had a 
monthly average of $23.2 million. 

Under nao at to the Department of Defense and other Govern- 
ment agencies without reimbursement, there was disposed within this 
same period property whose acquisition value amounted to $22.1 
million and, again, there were no proceeds, since it was done without 
reimbursement, and there is no percent of acquisition value. 

Dividing it by 6, it gives us $3.7 million. 

Under transfers to Government agencies with reimbursement, there 
was property disposed of with acquisition value of $1.1 million, for 
which there was returned $300,000, or 27 percent of acquisition value 
recovered, giving a monthly average in acquisition value for disposal 
of $200,000. 

There was transferred to the national stockpile during this period 
$5.3 million, and there was no return to the Government in dollars, 
nor is there any percent, and it gave us a $0.9 million worth of acquisi- 
tion value monthly. There was donated, according to public law 152 
of the 8ist Congress, $13.3 million and, again, there was zero extended 
for a $2.2 million monthly average. 


BENEFICIARIES OF DONATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What type of agencies or individuals were the bene- 
ficiaries of those donations? 

General McNamara. Under Public Law 152, sir, you will find the 
Boy Scouts; you will find high schools and others that are designated 
by the General Services Administration. For instance, some items 
would be the old iceboxes, and things that would be coming out of the 
surplus property still in usable condition for the high schools, which 
would be designated by the General Services Administration in its 
disposal directive to the Department of the Army for us to donate to 
this particular ~ school, or that particular high school. 

Mr. Mituer. Are hospitals and educational institutions included 


in that classification, in general, to receive the things? They do not 
have to be public institutions, necessarily? 
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General McNamara. I am not sure, Mr. Miller, of the exact 
listing of that, but I believe it includes Public Health and State 
institutions, and these educational institutions are also covered. 

Mr. Mixuer. Either Federal or State public institutions? 

Major Sutiincer. Not necessarily Federal. It could be Federal, 
but not necessarily, because there you get into whether or not they 
are taxable. 

Mr. Miter. It would involve State aid institutions, I suppose, 
which could qualify, such as hospitals, and so forth? 

Major Sutuincer. That is right. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE OF PROPERTY 


General McNamara. Under sale or exchange of property, at this 
particular time, there was $56.5 million acquisition value, and $6.2 
million which was returned to the Department of the Army, for an 
11 percent of the acquisition value recovered. That gave us $9.4 
million monthly average. 

There was sold as usable property $57.9 million. We received 
$4.2 million for a 7.3 percent of the acquisition value recovered. 

We got a monthly average of $9.7 million. 

There was sold as scrap $199.4 million, for which we received $6.3 
million, or 3.2 percent. 

There was sold as salvage $62 million, for which we received $3.7 
million, representing a 6-percent return. 

There was sold as waste or production scrap, and since it was 
waste or production scrap, there is no acquisition value, but we 
received $2.9 million from these turnings and things that came 
from lathes, and we claimed no percentage recovered, but there was 
$2.9 million turned back. 

Mr. Forp. In the sale of this scrap, do you sell through a commis- 
sion agency or do you sell directly to the scrap dealers? 

General McNamara. It would be to the people who are listed on the 
list of bidders, sir. The invitation would be sent to them, and would 
be anyone on that list. 

Mr. Forp. That is done on a bid basis; is it not? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Now, just prior to your coming in, Mr. Ford, I went over the other 
methods beside the sealed-bid methods, such as auction, or spot-bid 
sales, or military sales, or negotiated sales, with the provisos of the 
law stated. 

However, those are the five methods by which you make your sale. 

General Moore. Could I ask a question off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McNamara. You will note that the total amount of dollars 
during the first 6 months represented on this sheet shows $566.8 
million. 

However, there is in the provision 201—C, Public Law 152, a state- 
ment which prohibits the claiming of the results of the sale or exchange 
property as excess, so that we have subtracted from the $566.8 
million the sum of $56.5 million at acquisition value to give us a total 
of the $510 million which we claimed actually as disposed of during 
the 6 months period. 
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You asked some questions as to the type of property which was 
disposed of during this period. I have a list which I will read briefly 
as to the types to determine whether it answers your question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

There were tanks, medium type, M4A1, disposed of because they 
were obsolete. 

There were scout cars, M3A1, disposed of for the same reason. 

There were directors, M5A1, disposed of because they also were 
obsolete. 

There were dust respirators, type M-1. They also were disposed 
of because they were obsolete. 

There were smoke tanks, airplane M33A1; bombs, M-47 series; 
old olive-drab wool blankets, old white wool blankets, first-aid cases 
for motor vehicles. There were various bedsteads, wooden, single 
type, general supplies, dubbing, et cetera. There were old search- 
lights and components, all of which were obsolete, with the one excep- 
tion of the wooden bedsteads which were salvaged, and many similar 
types of items. 

That represents the statement on excess, Mr. Chairman, which I 
wanted to insert because of the committee’s interest on it. 

If there are no questions on that, sir, I will proceed with the balance 
of the prepared statement. 

For the AG Depot operation, project 2512, we are requesting $3 
million to provide the operating requirements for 4 overseas, and 2 
CONUS, Adjutant General depots. The principal function of these 
depots pertains to the receipt, storage, and distribution of Department 
of the Army publications and blank forms. 


SUPPLY-CONTROL POINTS 


For the operation of the Army’s supply-control points (except 
medical), project 2513, for fiscal year 1955, it is estimated that $25 
million is required. The fund requirements for this operation, which 
has remained about constant since fiscal year 1953, results from an 
increase in workload occasioned by the Department of the Army’s 
insistence on maintaining depot stocks and dues-in at authorized 
levels, and on the conservation of procurement funds which require 
a greater number of supply-control reviews and procurement requests. 
These control points are the management offices of the Army in 
respect to the provision of timely supply support of approved objec- 
tives. Through analyses conducted at these offices, procurement 
requirements are computed, disposal levels are established, and ex- 
cesses are determined. Here, determination is made concerning parts 
and equipment mortality and usage rates, proper stock distribution, 
parts interchangeability, quantities to be included in mobilization 
and special reserves, and assignment of storage and distribution 
missions. We believe that a considerable portion of savings reflected 
in other budgetary areas are traceable to actions initiated or studies 
conducted by these supply-control points. 
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ARMYWIDE MAINTENANCE (DEPOT) 


During fiscal year 1955 we estimate under this activity, that ma- 
terial having a replacement value of $1,625 million will be rebuilt in 
147 Army depot maintenance shops, supplemented by the services 
of 477 commercial contractors. To return this equipment to a serv- 
iceable condition will cost $267.4 million, including $140,887,832 for 
repair parts and $126,560,194 for labor. This project, 2521, includes 
only the cost of labor, a an additional $8,082,806 for the hire of 
technical consultants. The amount requested for fiscal year 1955, 
totaling $134,643,000, represents a reduction below 1953 of $66.9 mil- 
lion and below fiscal year 1954 of $12.6 million. This decrease re- 
sults mainly from the large reduction in nonrecurrent maintenance 
work. The present favorable ratio between value of equipment re- 
built to maintenance dollars spent continues to improve despite in- 
creased wages and higher repair parts costs. To accomplish this the 
Army is maintaining a constant surveillance of the workload at each 
depot maintenance shop and is deactivating, consolidating, or reduc- 
ing to cadre strength, those shops where the workload indicates. The 
147 depot maintenance shops programed for fiscal year 1955, rep- 
resents a reduction of 20 shops below fiscal year 1954. 


PROCUREMENT 


For “Central procurement of repair parts and materials, project 
2531,’’ we are requesting $178,360,000, which is but 24 percent of our 
total issue requirements, estimated to be $728,143,000. However, 
we are expecting to receive an additional $155,861,000 in reimburse- 
ments from the sale of World War II type repair parts under the 
foreign-aid programs. The Army is reducing present stock levels as 
rapidly as possible to the lowest level consistent with operational re- 
quirements. During this period of inventory reductions purchase of 
repair parts will be at a level much lower than the consumption rate. 

“Local procurement, project 2541’’—the request for $10,500,000 for 
local procurement for fiscal year 1955, represents a reduction of ap- 
proximately 14 percent below the fiscal year 1954 amount. This re- 
duction reflects the difference between the reduced troop strengths 
and the added emphasis being placed on local procurement. These 
funds provide for the purchase at posts, camps, and stations of items 
such as ice, films, safety posters, etc., which are not issued through 
the depot system or provided in other budget projects. 


POST SUPPLY 


Forty one million, nine hundred fifty eight thousand dollars is re- 
quested for the operation of receipt, storage, stock control, issue of 
supplies and equipmeat, and administrative activities incident to 
pa procurement at posts, camps, and stations worldwide. The 
funds requested for fiscal year 1955 are $6,255,522 less than the amount 
obligated for fiscal year 1953 and $3,683,000 less than the expected 
obligations for fiscal year 1954. This is attributable to the closing 
of several stations, and to anticipated improvements in management 
and procedures. The increase in workload in this activity is shown 
by the number of purchase orders processed. This reflects the em- 
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pews which the Army is placing on reducing costly depot activity 
y encouraging local procurement and stressing the use of call and 
open-end contracts. 


INSTALLATION MAINTENANCE (FIELD) 


$55,186,000 is requested for this project for fiscal year 1955. This 
amount is slightly less than the requirements for the 2 previous years. 
The reduction in troop strength overseas in fiscal year 1955 will 
have but minor effect on this project since field maintenance in oversea 
commands is performed principally by troop labor while in the CONUS 
field maintenance shops are principally staffed and operated by 
civilians. The population of equipment supported in the CONUS 
will be relatively the same as for prior years. Repair parts for 
modern equipment and higher civilian labor costs will practically 
offset savings resulting from the closing of shops and the reduction 
in the number of maintenance missions. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Prior to the presentation of detailed justification for each of these 
projects I would like to call attention to exhibit No. 2, which shows in 
summary form the civilian personnel utilization for budget activity 
2500. 

Mr. Milan, of the staff, will briefly outline the major developments 
in the civilian personnel area. 

Mr. Minan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; probably the most impor- 
tant feature of the chart shown as exhibit 2 is that it represents the 
gross civilian personnel utilization in the supply distribution and 
maintenance activity. That is, it includes personnel paid from direct 
obligations and from reimbursements, from current appropriations 
and prior year appropriations, and from object class 01 and object 
class 07. It also includes personnel paid directly from other appro- 
priations where changes in funding methods require such personnel 
to be shown in order to obtain true comparability. 

Total civilian personnel employed in this activity will be reduced 
by 21.4 percent in fiscal year 1955 as compared with actual employ- 
ment in fiscal year 1953. Significant changes will occur in the 
following areas: 

Direct-hire personnel of the Technical Services will be reduced by 
20.4 percent. 

Project-order personnel of the Technical Services will be reduced by 
23.4 percent. 

Direct-hire personnel of the continental United States Army areas 
will be decreased by 10 percent. 

Direct-hire personnel of the oversea commands will increase by 
22 percent. This increase is caused entirely by the relocation of 
installations in the European Command, requiring an additional 
4,188 direct-hire employees. This increase in EUCOM, however, 
will be accompanied by a decrease of 9,713 German personnel, shown 
as contractual employees on exhibit 2. 

In the Far East Command, employment of Japanese and Korean 
contractual personnel will be reduced by 31.7 percent. 
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Mr. Miuan. If the committee would like, we will go into an 
immediate discussion of the first project of this series, “Project 2511, 


depot operations.” 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Before doing that, General, I think we should insert in 
the record page 600 of the justifications, and pages 603, 604, and the 
top of page 605, showing the workload. Will you also prepare and 


insert a table showing obligations as of December 31, 1953? 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


2500 Suprty DistrinuTion AND MAINTENANCE 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual Estimate Estimate 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1954 1955 
2511 | Depot operations (ex Med)_............ ....--.------- $454, 615, 513 | $411, 747,000 | $378, 000, 000 
2513 | AG Gopet ... . debe 3, 260, 338 3, 421, 000 3, 000, 000 
2513 | Supply control points (ex Med). .........-...--------- 25, 852, 128 24, 421, 000 25, 000, 000 
2521 | Armywide maintenance (depot)__............. -...-- -| 201, 586,363 | 147, 210, 000 134, 643, 000 
2531 | Central procurement of repair parts and materials... ..| 524,810,212 | 182, 377.071 178, 360, 000 
12, 403, 404 12, 231, 000 10, 500, 000 
2551 | Installation maintenance Te Pa ae 56, 262, 988 272, 000 55, 186, 000 
Total direct obligations . ...... ......cccccusecsones 1, 327, 004, 468 | 883, 320, 071 826, 647, 000 
C. Workload data 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 
General 3, 402, 500 2, 2, 126, 300 
(a) Receipts from procurement Gee: eC Pears (4, 176, 300) (3, 965, 900) (2, 892, 900) 
Rt Diberccvedencankeeokinenone’ 2, 161, 200 1, 723, 500 1, 218, 900 
Ammunition and toxies...........-._..__.-.---... 1, 271, 100 1, 710, 400 1, 220, 000 
(>) Returns from posts, camps, and stations (total) (710, 700) (695, 900) (685, 
0 
Ammunition end 87, 180, 000 176, 400 
617, 600 494, 400 = 700 
Ammunition and toxies..__.............---.----.. 420, 800 392, 500 05, 400 
2. Total shipments (short tons) (5, 729, 300) (4, 418, 900) (3, rd om) 
2,811, 500 2, 491, 100 2 034, 100 
Ammunition and toxices____- 2, 036, 800 , 256, 1, 162, 900 
(a) Shipments to posts, camps, ‘stations, and ‘ports 
(3, 663, 800) (2, 668, 300) (2, 332, 200) 
Ammunition and toxics..................-..---..- 1, 298, 300 , 500 601, 300 
Interdepot shipments (432, 400) (379, 600) (337, 200) 
249, 300 184, 500 144, 600 
Ammunition and toxies..__............-.-..--.-.. 160, 100 166, 100 64, 600 
(e) Other shipments (total) ................-.-.-----..---- (920, 900) (658, 400) (611, 700) 
General supplies_ canal eat 532, 000 354, 800 318, 800 
Ammunition and toxics... =.=) 310, 900 198, 600 194, 900 
(d) MDAP shipments (total)..................-..-------. (712, 200) (712, 600) (457, 900) 
General supplies... 444, 700 427, 000 255, 800 
Ammunition and toxics............._.---.---___- 267, 285, 600 202, 100 
3. Average tons in storage (11, 795, 200)} (12, 255, 200)| (12, 883, 600) 
567, 429, 316, 
6, 984, 500 7, 197, 100 7, 106, 600 
RRO 4, 243, 700 , 628, 5, 461, 000 


y 


nS 
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Obligations by project 
Actual as of 


2510 Armywide supply distribution: December 31, 1958 
2511 Depot operations (except medical)_--.______________ $175, 642, 507 
2512 Adjutant General depot operations_-—_.__..________- 1, 369, 511 
2513 Supply control points (except medical) ____-_.______- 10, 887, 877 

2521 Armywide maintenance (depot) - 55, 946, 944 

2531 Central procurement repair parts and materials___-_______ 58, 966, 739 

2540 Installation supply distribution: 


Depot Operations 


Mr. Forp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Miuan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the funds requested in 
prcgect 2511 provide for the operation of the worldwide depot system. 

his receipt, storage, and issue function is a supporting logistics ser- 
vice. The depot workload is a direct derivative of the principal 
Army programs; that is, the size and deployment of Army forces, the 
operations in which those forces are engaged, and the materiel pro- 
gram objectives for modernization of equipment and accumulation of 
mobilization reserves. 

It is our job, in the management of the depot supply operation, 
first, to determine the workload which will be generated as a result 
of basic decisions regarding Army forces and materiel objectives, 
and secondly, to insure that this logistics support mission is performed 
at the lowest feasible cost. With the reduction of troop strength, 
and the cessation of hostilities in Korea, fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
are periods of reduction and retrenchment. Consequently, funds 
requested for fiscal year 1955 are 16.9 percent less than actual obliga- 
tions in fiscal year 1953. 

The extent to which changes in basic programs of the Army affect 
workload and costs in continental United States depots is depicted 
in the charts included as exhibits 3 through 6 in the small brochure 
which you have been furnished. 

Exhibit 3 shows the trends in actual tonnage receipts in depots 
during a 6-year period, with a forecast for the remainder of fiscal year 
1954 and for fiscal year 1955. The source of tonnage receipts in fiscal 
year 1955 will be as follows: 66 percent from new procurement; 
16 percent from returns from posts, camps, stations, and ports; and 
18 percent from other sources such as interdepot movements, returns 
from maintenance shops, and so forth. The sharp break in trend 
which occurred in the second quarter of fiscal year 1954 is almost 
entirely attributable to cutbacks in procurement deliveries. However, 
Army accomplishments in achieving a more direct flow of supplies 
from source to consumer have contributed to the overall reduction 
in this workload element. 

The trends in depot shipment workload are shown on exhibit 4. 

The destinations of these shipments are as follows: 62 percent to 
posts, camps, stations, and ports; 9 percent to other depots; 12 percent 
in support of foreign-aid programs; and 17 percent to other destina- 
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tions, such as maintenance facilities. As an illustration of the point 
previously mentioned regarding accompiishments in direct move- 
ments of supplies from source to consumer, a comparison has been 
made in shipments forecast for troop support in fiscal year 1955 with 
those made under peacetime conditions in the 3 years prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In the fiscal year 1948 through 
fiscal year 1950 base period, shipments through the depot system 
averaged 370 pounds per soldier per month. Fiscal year 1955 depot 
shipments are forecast at 298 pounds per man per month, a reduction 
of 19.5 percent. Another improvement which has reduced depot 
handling workload and costs is the reduction in interdepot shipments. 
In the 3-year base period, interdepot movements accounted for 24 
percent of all shipments. In fiscal year 1955, interdepot shipments 
will be only 9 percent of the total. 

The storage workload in depots shown in exhibit 5 is a derivative of 
the relationship between depot tonnage receipts and depot shipments 
and disposals. The accelerated disposals program in fiscal year 1954 
and 1955 will offset, in part, the continuing imbalance between 
receipts and shipments. However, it should be noted that the entire 
increase of depot stocks during fiscal year 1955, and 83 percent of the 
increase during fiscal year 1954, will be in ammunition as operating 
levels and reserves of ammunition are reconstituted after the deple- 
tion which occurred during the combat period. 

With regard to unit costs per ton for receiving, storing, and shipping 
supplies the same unit costs were used in fiscal year 1955 as were 
actually experienced in fiscal year 1953. However, an_ additional 
refinement in calculations of unit costs introduced in this budget cal- 
culation is a breakdown of costs by commodity. In the basic calcu- 
lations, workload and costs were projected individually for 12 different 
commodity groups. The unit costs shown in the budget document 
are composite figures, and the variations in these figures from year to 
vear are a result of changes in the commodity composition of the work- 
load, rather than in individual unit costs. 

The fact that unit costs were not decreased does not mean that the 
Army does not expect continuing economies through increased effi- 
ciency and management improvements. Actually, we must count 
upon efficiency gains to offset the following factors which would tend 
to increase unit costs: 

First, average salaries for depot employees increased by 10 percent 
during fiscal year 1953. This means that if personnel employed dur- 
ing fiscal year 1954 were paid at the average rate experienced during 
fiscal year 1953, there could be a $7 million reduction in funds pro- 
gramed for pay of personnel. This $7 million dollar increase in costs 
must be offset by more efficient personnel utilization. 

Secondly, you have undoubtedly been told in preceding presenta- 
tions about the schedules for conversion during fiscal years 1954 and 
1955 to the new Federal Cataloging System. The Army expects to 
absorb within existing unit costs the full cost of this conversion job. 

Other noteworthy faciors connected with unit costs are: 

The new three-way breakout of storage unit costs which show 
rewarehousing and care and preservation items separately will tend 
to credit workload reductions for lower dollar requirements, rather 
than as formerly when reductions were atiributed to lower unit cosis 
for storage. 
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Also, segregation of nonoperating costs in these budget calculations 
does not permit the 50-percent reduction in these items to be re- 
flected as a unit cost decrease. 

That, Gentlemen, is a general statement of the way in which these 
budget estimates were prepared, and the way in which this function 
is managed. A similar, but greatly simplified method is used for 
oversea command operations. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions you may have 
about this budget project. 


STORAGE UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I don’t quite understand the last paragraph on page 3 
of the last statement you read. 

Mr. Mian. May I refer, then, to one of the pages in the printed 
budget justifications sent to the committee, page 607, Mr. Chairman? 

At the bottom part of the page 607 there is a breakdown of operating 
costs for receipts, shipments, and storage. You will notice there is a 
composite figure for storage. In the fourth column you see a total 
figure of $14.85 per ton. 

If we turn back to page 606 for the fiscal year 1953, actual figure, 
you will notice in the “‘storage’’ line a unit cost of $16.70. So you see 
we are spending less dollars per ton in storage. 

However, rather than showing this as a reduction in unit cost, we 
have broken the storage costs into three separate elements. We 
priced each one of these individually. 

The fact that we are giving care and preservation treatment to a 
smaller percentage of the total tons in storage shows up as a reduction 
in care and preservation workload rather than as a unit cost reduction 
for storage. That is the point which I attempted to make. 

We have made a great many refinements in our calculations as 
compared to the figures shown to the committee last year, and this is 
one of the major items. We have isolated rewarehousing, care, and 
preservation; and other storage costs. We have done this operation 
separately for 12 different commodity groups. The figures repre- 
sented on page 606 and page 607 are composites because actual 
statistics are too voluminous to be shown in detail. We have them 
here if the committee wishes to look at them. 

They are also summarized on exhibit 6 of the brochure, which shows 
how the money will be spent by workload element and by the three 
major commodity groupings. 

f you will notice in the first section, cost by workload element, 
the costs of receipts and shipments have gone down. The main 
reason is that there is a reduction in both tonnage coming into the 
depots and going out of the depots. 

ere has been an increase in the total number of tons in storage. 
However, storage costs will go down from $196,900,000 to $191,300,000 
because of the reduction in our care and preservation activity, and in 
rewarehousing. 

In the cost by commodity you will see that our subsistence-handling 
costs vary proportionate with the strength of the Army. 

In ammunition there is only a slight reduction in cost because we 
will have so much more of this material coming into the depots and in 
storage in our depots in fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
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Our biggest savings are in the area of general supplies because this is 
the area in which shipment, receipt and storage workload are going 
down. In making these calculations we tried to keep costs propor- 
tional to our workload. 


DEPOT SHIPMENT WORKLOAD 


Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear about the statement made on page 
2 where you indicated that in fiscal year 1955 depot shipments are 
forecast at 298 pounds per man per month, a reduction of 19.5 percent. 

Mr. Minan. Let me refer there, sir, to the detailed justification, 
page 604. You will see the total shipment figure is broken down into 
four parts. We attribute part 2—A, shipments to posts, camps, sta- 
tions, and ports as being that part of our depot workload representing 
direct support of troops. You will note that in fiscal year 1955 we 
will ship 2,332,200 tons from our depots as compared to the 3,663,800. 
figure for fiscal year 1953. 

If we take this fiscal year 1955 estimate and divide it by the strength 
of ocd Army we will see that this averages 298 pounds per man per 
month. 

In the figures we have—not shown in the tabulation-——for the 3 
years prior to outbreak of hostilities, we have divided the actual ship- 
ments to posts, camps, stations, and ports by the strength of the 
Army and found they averaged 370 pounds per man per month. 
This indicates that a higher percentage of the troop requirement is 
now being met through the local purchase program and through 
direct shipment from procurement to installation. 

Mr. Forp. Which further indicates that they are doing less ship- 
ping per man. 

Mr. Mian. Getting less work in the depots per man in the Army. 
We try to keep the material out of the depots if we can to eliminate 
that handling cost. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparable figures for any pre-Korean 
war period? 

Mr. Minan. The base period used was a pre-Korean war period. 
If you will turn back to exhibit 4 here in the brochure, you will see 
we do not have the individual monthly figures for that period but 
the monthly average is posted in that rather light line. That is where 
we make the comparison. Actually, during the period of combat, 
shipments were higher than 370 pounds per man because we had com- 
bat to support snl the equipment modernization } sa am which was 
in progress. We cannot use any period after fiscal year 1950 for 
comparison with 1955 estimates. It would be too favorable a com- 
parison. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING COSTS WITH APPLICABLE COMMERCIAL COSTS 


Mr. Forv. How do your operating costs compare with the most 
nearly applicable commercial costs? . 

Mr. Mian. It is extremely difficult to find anything which pro- 
vides a reasonable comparison. In the first place, what we call the 
elements of costs differ greatly in commercial operations as compared 
with Army operations. 

That is, we pay no insurance. We have nothing in these estimates 
which provides for the depreciation of physical plant. 
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We do not pay for a great deal of the operating equipment. All of 
those things are included in commercial costs. 

On the other hand, commercial plants do not provide for care and 
preservation treatment. It is extremely difficult, and we have not 
tried, to make a direct comparison of costs here with commercial 
practices. 

CONVERSION TO INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Mr. Forp. Are your depots on an industrial-fund basis at all? 

Mr. Miuan. There have been several installations converted to the 
industrial fund already, and quite a few additional installations are 
scheduled for conversion to the industrial fund. 

General Coteiazier. May I correct that? 

Mr. Forp. You may correct the record when we get through. 

General Co_aiazier. General depot operations are not as yet under 
an industrial fund. We are at this time making a feasibility survey 
of a general depot to ascertain whether or not the industrial fund 
concept is adaptable to it. 

However, the thing Mr. Milan was thinking of is in connection with 
depots which have maintenance shops. 

fr. Forp. Part of a depot? 

General CoLte.Lazier. Yes. We have maintenance shops in depots. 
We have placed a number of those maintenance operations under 
an industrial fund, particularly in the Quartermaster area. 

Mr. Forp. But none of your entire depots as such are under an 
industrial fund. Is that right? 

General Coietazier. That is right. 

Mr. Mian. What I meant to state is that we have certain areas 
where receipts, storage and issue is financed under an industrial 
fund. ‘The reason for the conversion is that the installation is mainly 


a manufacturing plant, with a subordinate receipt, storage and issue 
mission. 


COMPARISON OF PERSONNEL UTILIZATION AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any means of comparing your personnel 
workload with a commercial industrial storage facility personnel 
workload? 

Mr. Miman. As in the unit costs, before you can compare personnel 
utilization it becomes necessary to find similar activities. We do so 
many things more in our depots and include so many less elements of 
cost that a direct comparison is not worthwhile. 

Mr. Forp. Are you able to compare your operations with the 
other branches of the service to get any favorable or unfavorable 
comparison. 

r. Mitan. As of yet we have not, sir. I think there may be 
some development in this line in the future, but as yet we have found 
nothing which is directly comparable to ours in the other services. 
I have really made no specific attempt to compare them. 

As I mentioned previously, this method of management still is in 
the development phase. This commodity break out is something we 
ourselves have used for the first time. We found the answer to a 
number of questions when we advanced to this 12 commodity system. 
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SHIPMENTS TO MDAP COUNTRIES 


Mr. Forp. On what basis are your shipments to MDAP countries 
estimated to decline in fiscal 55? 

Mr. Minan. I think we have the tabulation of foreign aid shipments 
from depots shown on page 604 of the justification. You will see 
we expect to handle, sir, 457,900 tons in ’55 as foreign-aid shipments 
from our depots. The 255,800 tons of general supplies and 202,100 
tons of ammunition make up that item. 

This cannot be compared with the overall foreign-aid program 
because many of the shipments bypass our depot system, just as do 
shipments to our Army forces. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there is no true comparison between the 
overall MDAP proaram and the figures which are set forth here? 

Mr. Mian. That is right. It is necessary to add the other facts 
to obtain a true comparison. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the relationship of this program and the stra- 
tegic and critical materials program for which a cost estimate appears 
on page 609? 

Mr. Miian. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I can best explain the whole 
reason for the tabulation which appears on page 609. 

Mr. Forp. All right. 

Mr. Minan. We have found, as we attempted to refine and go into 
greaier detail in our costing operations, that in our depots most of 
the information which comes back to us in our operational reports 
and cur cost reports is for the gross depot function, including that 
part which is done on a reimbursable basis. Therefore, this year for 
the first time we have attempted to come up with the total cost of 
operating the installation, all of the workload and all of the cost, and 
to come to a gross dollar requirement. Then, deducting availability 
of funds from reimbursement and direct obligation of other appro- 
priations, to arrive at the amount required for this appropriation. 

Actually, we have made tens of thousands of calculations in coming 
up with all of these cost figures and workload projections. To refine 
each one of these to a figure comparable with direct obligations would 
be almost impossible. We would have to give up something in our 
system to be able to do that. We find that looking at the overall 
operation and getting an overall cost figure and subtracting the 
availability of funds from other sources is our most accurate method 
of budgeting. 

On page 609, as you will note, total costs of running continental 
United States depots will be $311 million. 

However, we anticipate $9,921,000 as reimbursements and 
$13,529,000 as obligation from other appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t quite follow that. Where is that? 

Mr. Minan. Page 609, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that your $3,424,624 is a figure that 
you will be reimbursed for? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. For your handling strategic and critical materials 
program? 

Mr. Mian. That is correct, with one exception. The $3,420,000 
will be divided between items 2—B and 2 -C, page 609. Part of it 
will be reimbursement and part direct obligation of these GSA pro- 
vided funds. 

The storage of strategic and critical materials program is not in- 
cluded in the amount requested for appropriation here. It is, in effect, 
a reimbursable operation. 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES DEPOTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the item “Operating equipment, continental 
United States depots,’”’ amounting to over $7 million? 

Mr. Miian. That provides for the purchase of nonstandard types 
of operating equipment in our installations. 

As yet our depot cost system does not provide a method for costing 
the depreciation of equipment. 

As a result, the unit cost figures which we have developed and shown 
on the preceding part of this justification includes nothing for the 
replacement of equipment, so we have to pick this up as an additional 
item. 

The types of equipment we purchase here are chemical dip tanks, 
conveyor systems, overhead cranes, and all of the specialized equip- 
ment used in this depot operation, which is not normally furnished as 
troop type items from depot stock. 

For example, if we need a crane in this operation we will get it from 
the normal depot stocks of cranes. 

If we need a nonstandard conveyor section, that will be purchased 
locally. This is the project which provides for that nonstandard 
equipment. 

Most of it is for replacement of old and wornout equipment. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are seeking $21 million plus for 
the purchase of equipment and other items 

Mr. Miran. Not included in the unit costs shown in the preceding 
tabulations. 

Mr. Forp. Will you make those purchases independently or will 
you proceed to procure through technical services? 

Mr. Mian. It depends on the item itself, sir. Actually the Depart- 
ment of Defense approval is required for the purchase of any of these 
nonstandard depot items. We must process all of our requests for 
authority through the Department of Defense. 

Another item included is the operation of lumber in transit yards. 
That is an operation which we do principally by contract and we have 
not included that in the workload and unit costs shown in the pre- 
ceding tabulation. We have a separate item for that. 


CONTRACTS OF FINANCE PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of no funds for your contracts 
for financial property accounting? 

Mr. Miuan. That was a nonrecurrent type thing. The contract 
was for development of financial property accounting systems and 
methods. It was a nonrecurring type of thing covered ‘entirely i in our 
fiscal year 1953 obligations. 
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Mr. Forp. The installation of that program was funded out of 
fiscal 1953 funds? 

Mr. Minan. Development of the system, and its initial installation. 
In the future it will be picked up in the normal operating costs. 


CONTRACTUAL COLD STORAGE 


Mr. Forp. With the decrease in the size of the Army, would it not 
be reasonable to assume that you might have a greater decrease in 
your contractual cold storage? 

Mr. Mitan. We have shown decrease of only $100,000 in that 
particular item, sir. The actual cold storage operation I think is a 
combination of Government operated and commercial cold storage, 
and we have assumed here only a minor decrease in the contractual 
cold storage part of the total. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show for the 3 fisca] years set forth here the 
amount of supplies which you would have in cold storage? 

Mr. Miuan. We can provide that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear to me on the surface that with a 
decrease in the size of the Army you would have at least some reflec- 
tion of a decrease in contractual cold storage, unless the Army is 
— up a mobilization reserve. 

iLAN. I don’t think we would have those types of items in 
reserve, sir. 

General McNamara. We are required, however, to keep butter 
and items similar to that, approximately 120 days supply on hand 
and in storage, and items similar to it. 

r. Miran. J can give you a tabulation for the type of thing we 
bend ‘perishable food stuffs. I don’t have the quantities. I would 
have to obtain that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply for the record a little more information 
as to why you are projecting the same amount of contractual cold 
storage in fiscal 1955 which you used for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Mitan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The amount of supplies in contractual cold storage in fiscal year 1955 is esti- 
mated to be approximately 10 percent less than the amount for fiscal year 1954. 
This reflects the estimated requirement for contractual cold storage for accomplish- 
ment of the Army mission for single service procurement of perishable subsistence 
in support of the Army and Air Force, based on a planned overall Army and Air 


Force troop strength reduction of approximately 10 percent for this period. Ton- 
nage figures for the 3 fiscal years are: 


Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 


Mr. Forp. On page 612 of the justifications it indicates that you 
have or that you will close in fiscal 1954 two depots in the European 
Command, both ordnance. 

Mr. Mman. Yes, sir. 


ACTIVATION AND DEACTIVATION OF DEPOTS IN FAR EAST COMMAND 


Mr. Forp. According to the justifications on page 612, you have 
opened 1 in the Far East in fiscal 1954 and you are closing 1 in the 
Far East in fiscal 1955. Does that make sense? 
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Mr. Mixsn. Depending on the location of the depot in that com- 
mand. In the Far East Command we had conversion insofar as 
budgeting method in that we no longer consider the operation in the 
Ryukyuan Command to be a depot operation but rather a post, camp, 
and station operation. It is not the type of wholesale supply business 
in which a depot should be involved, and we have converted it to a 
post, camp, and station operation for budgeting purposes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you provide a full explanation of that, please? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

A typographical error appears on page 612 of the budget justification. The 
depot being activated in the Far East Command is a signal depot rather than an 
ordnance depot, as shown. This depot was previously a section of the base sector 
in Korea and has been redesignated a signal depot. 

The reduction of one depot shown for fiscal year 1955 is the Rycom General 
Depot at Okinawa which is being redesignated a post supply activity. 


he depots being opened and closed are in different geographical locations and 
have different supply missions. 


SCRAP DISPOSAL POLICY AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. Forp. I would like to go into the question of disposal of scrap 
which General McNamara discussed a few moments ago. 

It has been called to my attention there have been several methods 
of handling that. 

One, the Army will handle the disposal through so-called commission 


agents, and the other method is to handle it on a bid basis to the 
actual people who buy it and do whatever processing they have to do 
to it. One is an indirect method and the other is a direct method of 
disposal. 

What is the Army policy in that regard? 

General McNamara. We use all five methods which I mentioned, 
Mr. Chairman, in the seeking of a market which will return to the 
Government the maximum price. 

Daily in our depots we use the sealed bid going out to approved 
lists of bidders. 

We also use action methods. 

We also contact the periodic and trade journals to improve our list 
of bidders by geographic area and by commodities. 

Mr. Srxes. How does a name get on your list to receive bids and 
how does a name get off your list? 

General McNamara. A good question, sir. The tendency I find 
is to get on a list, and fail to get off, which creates a problem of 
serving on the part of the disposal agency. The usual step which 
occurs in the elimination of names is that in case we fail to hear or 
receive a bid from an individual over a period of time, such as 6 
months or a year, then we normally drop those names from consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Sixes. That is reasonable. You don’t want to carry a lot 
of em of firms or persons which apparently have no further interest 
in bidding. 

General McNamara. No, sir. Normally out of a list of approxi- 
mately 400 or 500 bidders you get a return of 20 or 30 as to certain 
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types of sales. Gradually as the market reaction of that particular 
individual is shown to that disposal man, he also reacts. 

Mr. Sikes. What are the methods by which names are added to 
your list? 

General McNamara. Those are usually requests to the Army area 
commanders, six of them, in which people request that their names 
be added to the lists of bidders in that particular Army area, 

Mr. Srxxs. I noticed what appeared to be a reference to a list of 
prospective bidders prepared for you by firms who make a business of 
preparing lists. Did I misunderstand that reference? 

zeneral McNamara. No, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. In what way is that advantageous? 

General McNamara. Our effort was to improve the lists of bidders 
rather than seeking to find the means of sale for the end item. The 
market man, middleman, is the man who is the clever man at finding 
the markets. Our problem is to find that man whe knows that 
market. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that you have a live Jist which is being 
changed frequently enough to keep in contact with the greater num- 
ber of the — and firms who would be interested in bidding? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. I use the word “dynamic” in the 


Army because I have spent a great deal of time on that subject, and 
I use it not only for geographic areas but switch geographic areas. 
We had on the west coast a return to the Government of 4 or 5 
times acquisition value, and found on the east coast that that item 
received a lesser value. I made both disposal offices switch lists and 
look over the names of bidders to determine if a market existed on the 


east coast as well as on the west coast for that. 

Mr. Srxes. On the list of names that you obtain from the firms 
who are in the business of preparing lists, do you find those to be live 
names from which you get a satisfactory response when bid invitations 
are sent out? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What normally would be the cost of a list of names and 
how many names would it contain? 

General McNamara. Each firm differs on its cost. The last firm 
which reported to us their desire to locate and establish such a list 
charged us $30 per catalog. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently do they issue catalogs? 

General McNamara. My experience is not broad enough to deter- 
mine the past history on that. I have only the history of this new 
and fresher attack on the list of bidders, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But are you convinced it is a live list and you get a 
good response from it? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. I believe that shows in the rapidity 
in which we are beginning to move things since last July. 

Mr. Forp. Take this item you mentioned in your prepared state- 
ment, combat vehicles, tanks, medium M4A1. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How would you go about disposing of an item of that 
sort? 

General McNamara. First of all it would have to become obsolete 
due to pressure of research and development forcing a new type tank 
into the system, 
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Mr. Forp. You wouldn’t have any need for that particular model 
in the MDAP program? j 

General McNamara. All of that is searched before it goes out of 
the system. Even the fact it might be used as a substitute item in 
many of these other types of tanks, that is determined. When it is 
ascertained there is no future demand on that for any of the known 
customers we have, then it becomes available for processing. 


DETERMINATION OF OBSOLESCENCE 


Mr. Sixes. That disturbs me somewhat. I wanted to ask you the 
question—obsolete by whose determination and by whose standards? 
I can visualize a situation where we should service everything that 
runs and shoots. 

General McNamara. It would be the Chief of Ordnance determin- 
ing there is no further requirement for that. 

Mr. Sixes. What is this tank being disposed of as obsolete? 

General McNamara. Series known as M4A1, which is descriptive 
to the Chief of Ordnance and others. I find it difficult to describe 
it as a unit verbally to you. I would have to get a picture of a model 
and show it to you and how it differs from others. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I recognize these undoubtedly are obsolete weapons, or 
I am confident they would not be offered for disposal. However, I 
cannot be enthusiastic about any program which disposes of a weapon 
which conceivably has any use as long as we are not clearly out of 
the woods internationaliy. 

Perhaps that tank is not of much value, but if you were fighting an 
all-out war and were trying to arm as many people as you could as 
quickly as you could, it would be better than no tank at all. 

General Patmer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SALE OF SCRAP AND SALVAGE 


Mr. Forp. After an item of that nature has been declared obsolete, 
what do you dispose of it for—serap iron? 

General McNamara. It is demilitarized. General Moore touched 
on it earlier. In other words, no other country or individual could 
use it for its end-item use which was the original end-item use. 

They take those guns and cut down and throw the turrets and other 
things in so they lose their characteristics as a tank. ‘Then it is sold 
as scrap. 

Mr. Stxes. Who are the principal purchasers of scrap? 

General McNamara. I cannot answer that, sir. There are 73 
depots and 28 active posts, camps, and stations and other disposal 
sites in the United States. I would have to seek the information for 
the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Does scrap go into commercial channels or does it go 
into allied military production facilities, or do you have any informa- 
tion on that? 

General McNamara. I do not. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it be difficult to obtain it? 
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' General McNamara. Certainly we could cross section the types of 
dealers for you and the use this goes into. 
Mr. Srxus. It is not going behind the Iron Curtain? 

General McNamara. There is review made over certain quantities 
by the Department of Justice. We have a means of determining 
where this initial bidder is going to sell to a second bidder. In other 
words, it must be known for the first and second levels of people who 
may use quantity of things such as we are mentioning here. 

Mr. Forp. ere does this prospective request for $25 million 
come in? 

General McNamara. Not in this part of the budget, sir. 

General Couie.azier. It is in the general provisions of the Appro- 
priation Act where the specific amount is set forth. 

General Moore. The general provisions provided in prior years that 
$10 million received in connection with the receipt and sale of scrap 
and salvage could be applied by each of the services toward the cost 
of demilitarization and preparation for sale. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Moore. This year’s language carries a provision that this 
$10 million will be increased to 25 millton—— 

Mr. Forp. Per service? 

General Moors. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And that 25 million in the case of the Army would be 
used for the demilitarization of items such as the one we have been 
discussing? 

ant McNamara. Yes, sir; or for ammunition which has to be 
demilitarized. 

Mr. Forp. Then would you get at least an equal amount if not 
more from the sale of that scrap? 

General McNamara. We hope to show that, sir. For instance 
in the first half of the fiscal year on this sheet which you have listed 
as heading “During July 1, 1953, to December 31” you will note 
returns at the bottom, under summary, for total sales, $375 million 
acquisition cost, and it was sold for $23.3 million. If that is the half 
year it looks as though we could say yes to your question. 

Mr. Forp. If you have a cost of $25 million as demilitarization 
cost, you will be better than 50 percent of your return. 

General McNamara. Speaking only in terms of dollars returned to 
the Government as dollars, but insofar as space availability at depots, 
savings of building other depots, costs of people who would constantly 
have been inventorying that old stuff, et cetera, I am sure the $25 
million represents less than the 50-percent return, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of sale of metal or scrap, which conceivably 
might be tanks, couldn’t you go to the National Association of Scrap 
Dealers, if that is the correct name of the trade association, and get 
a list of the people that are in that business who might be active 
bidders? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than have to pay $30, small as that amount is, 
for a prospective list of bidders? : 

General McNamara. We have gone to as many people, Mr. Chair- 
man, as we know to give us maximum coverage. As | indicated, the 
idea we were pursuing was to improve our list of bidders. This was 
one part of the improvement only. That was to make sure we would 
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not swamp various bidders with things like electronics when they 
might be interested only in purchasing textiles. So, in order to geta 
more positive reaction from individual markets by geographical area, 
we went to this end so that these catalog companies could show us 
pane who normally dealt in electronics in this field of purchase, or 
in the fields of textiles, and we think the combination of the efforts 
will return to us a good dividend. The impetus was on our failing to 
take all steps in this drive to purify and purge our system of things 
not needed. 


DOWNWARD TREND IN SHIPMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. Tell me, please, how the reduction in shipments fronr 
an average of 370 pounds per soldier per month, from fiscal years 
1948 to 1950, to the present level of 298 pounds per man per month 
was achieved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mian. First figures from 1948 to 1950 were matters of record. 
It was a matter of determining actual shipments made and dividing 
by the troop strengths for those periods. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know how the reduction in weight was 
achieved. Do you know that? 

Mr. Mitan. Most of the workload in this particular operation is 
forecast based on a statistical analysis of trends and an attempt to 
analyze cause and effect. For each of these commodity groups which 
we examined we keep a series of charts. I have here one of the 
booklets which shows at least 50 charts showing the type of com- 
modity heing shipped, the destination, and type of shipment such as 
foreign aid, interdepot shipments, shipments to posts, camps, and 
stations, and so forth. We take cognizance of trends which are 
developing and project those trends for future periods. We have 
noticed that there has been a reduction in these shipments to posts, 
camps and stations in all of these commodity groups during the past 
period. We have projected that downward trend for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. But you do not know why that trend has been down- 
ward, what types of shipments are being eliminated? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes, sir. We know definitely how many additional 
items we have placed on open-end and call-type contracts so deliveries 
can be made directly to consumers, and we attribute this reduction 
in workload and this downward trend to those factors. We cannot 
tie it in any more specifically than that, but we know that something 
is taking place in this shipment rate. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel the situation reflects greater efficiency of 
the depot system, because you are not carrying stocks in as great a 
supply as you have carried heretofore? 

General McNamara. I think there are several things which com- 
bine here. Mr. Milan points out the matter of open-end contracts. 
As you know, we are up to 290,000 line items on open and call-type 
contracts from some much smaller figure in December as of a year ago 
I think, also, the shipments that come in direct from producer to con- 
sumer actually adds to the lack of tons which would go through the 
depot system. 

do not believe we have ever made a summation of all of the things 
which could affect this decrease in tons. We note the presence of the 
lesser amount now in cost per man. 
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Mr. Sixes. Somewhat in the same vein, and from your statement, 
General McNamara: 

These reductions result from the cessation of hostilities in Korea with resultant 
cutback and rescheduling of deliveries from procurement; planned reduction in 
the strength of the Army; improved operational procedures; and very sizable 
increases in anticipated reimbursements during fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

Would you care to evaluate the respective significance of those 
various items in this picture? In other words, which are the major 
and which are the minor factors in those which you listed? 

General McNamara. Major factor, of course, would be reduction 
because of cessation of activities in Korea. 

Another major reason would be the financial returns as we estimate 
here this year, and the continued pursuit of the open-end and call-type 
contracts, they all will be listed as major. 

Those three are probably top reasons for this apparent reduction. 


RESPONSIBILITY PLACED ON PERSONNEL IN CHARGE 


Mr. Sixes. What responsibilities are placed on personnel in charge 
of the supply, distribution and maintenance? ape that much 
more literally than it may appear. 

I have noted little disposition on the part of the armed services to 
hold men responsible for inefficient operations which took place in 
supply distribution and maintenance under the respective commands 
of these people. What is your feeling about the responsibility of an 
officer in charge of a depot to see that there is no waste and inefficiency 
and to require proper storage and proper handling of supplies? 

General McNamara. I believe that he should be charged with 
those things. I also believe in my own case I am responsible for seeing 
that he has some knowledge of those things, also. In other words, 
there is a period of training which I think must be gone through so 
that these individuals, either by training or by prior background, will 
be cognizant of the responsibilities which are theirs, and they will 
recognize them when they assume such a position. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there such a training program now? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 
eee Srxes. Does it reach all people who have command responsi- 

‘lit 

Genet McNamara. The intent is that it will reach all people who 
have command responsibility, and I speak of the depot system now 
because that is the part I control. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the greater difficulties have been in overseas 
areas, and I realize in the early days of our post war buildup of mili- 
tary stocks in overseas areas it was very difficult to poe adequate 
storage and even to properly catalog supplies which had been shipped 
overseas. 

As a result there have been some deplorable handling of valuable 
supplies. A lot of supplies have been ruined because of poor handling. 

he condition which produced all that is past now. There is not 
much we can do to salvage supplies which have thus been lost or 
ruined, but there is no justification for continuation of situations of 


that kind. 
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PROPER STORAGE IN DEPOTS 


Are you convinced that we have reached the point where goods 
that are shipped overseas are properly stored in the various depots? 

General McNamara. No, sir; I am not convinced they are properly 
stored in the various depots, because various depots still consist of 
open storage Overseas in Many cases as you know. I am convinced 
that steps are being taken toward proper protection of those things 
in the open storage. I[ think the efforts that have gone to provide 
standings on which there is drainage, tarpaulins to cover the number 
of things which should be moved inside and, where you have limited 
space, there has been proper selection of those items to come in. I 
believe there has been a steady increase in the efficiency of the people 
in the depot system overseas. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there any excuse now for the receipt overseas, or in 
depots in ZI, for that matter, of shipments not properly marked to 
show what is contained in those shipments? 

General McNamara. There are problems overseas different from 
here in the continental United States. 

In Europe, for instance, as tons are being moved from the forward 
areas, being moved from Germany to France, they are using boxes 
that have been marked for previous shipments because they have 
boxes present, and therefore you sometimes find many, many mark- 
ings on the exterior of those boxes, admitting now there should have 
een changes to bring it up to date with the contents of the box 
shown. 

Mr. Srxss. Is there any justification for those markings not being 
brought up to date? We are under no particular pressure now to move 
things with such great haste that we cannot mark packing cases for 
shipment in a way to accurately show contents. 

General McNamara. That is right. I am not familiar with the 
problems of timing but I would agree there should be proper markings 
on boxes. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there any justification at this time for goods being 
received in depots without proper tables of contents or for crates to 
be stored in the back of a warehouse and forgotten? 

General McNamara. No, sir. You and I are seeking the elimina- 
tion of the same thing, sir. I am seeking an inventory which will be 
modern and up to date and properly can be placed under financial 
property accounting if that applies to the item. I see no reason to 
have things in a depot not accounted for. 

Mr. Srxgs. It is my hope that we have reached a point where that 
sort of thing is behind us. 

It has existed, and I have seen some of it. I can understand how 
it would have come about, because of the rush and pressure of getting 
supplies overseas, and into depots. With reduced world tension now 
there is no excuse for that sort of thing, and I am glad that you take 
a vigorous position on it. 

I am not sure that I understood what you meant when you were 
speaking of armywide maintenance. There is a reduction this year, 
but that has nothing to do with deferred maintenance; does it? 
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General McNamara. No, sir, Mr. Sikes. You understand we are 
going into that in the morning in detail, as we approach this entire 
picture. 

Mr. Srxgs. That is right. 

General McNamara. So far, we have covered only the first two 
parts. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Stxes. What about surplus disposal? Are you through with 
that presentation, or are you going into it in more detail? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; | am through with that, unless you 
have some question. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel there is a possibility that the process of 
the disposal of foreign surplus may produce conditions which will 
lead to subsequent criticism of methods and returns because of the 
fact that such disposal of surplus overseas does not go through the 
same procedure that is required in the continental United States? 

General McNamara. No, sir; that, to me, is not a hazard in 
disposal. 

Mr. Sixes. You feel there are adequate safeguards? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; I do so feel. 


TYPE OF PROPERTY BEING DISPOSED OF 


Mr. Sixes. I continue to feel some apprehension about the fact 
that we are finding so much surplus a to be disposed of so 
speedily after a large buildup program. That buildup came when the 


Korean war caught us low on many items of supply. Therefore I 


ask you to assure this committee that the merchandise that is now 
being disposed of is not the merchandise that we have been building 
up so painfully and at such great cost since the Korean war started? 

General McNamara. I know of no type of item that is being dis- 
posed of which is the type of item desired to be retained in the system. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these goods of a type that were not disposed of at 
the time of surplus property disposal following World War II, or are 
they of a type that have become obsolete since that time, or both? 

General McNamara. I go by the records, which show me that cer- 
tain types of items are obsolete. I am not cognizant of the reasons for 
their being obsolete. I am the aftereffect man, when action is taken 
on this, it is dropped in my lap then for disposal. 

Mr. Sixes. When you have an opportunity, study my question and, 
if necessary, obtain additional information so that you can give us a 
complete answer for the record. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; I will be happy to do that, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1954, 82 percent of all property sold as 
surplus was property in scrap or salvage condition. Eighteen percent of all 
property sold during the first half of fiseal year 1954 was property in usable con- 


dition, comprised of both obsolete World War II items and items which have 
since become obsolete. 


EXCESS ELECTRIC DRILLS 


Mr. Sixes. Somewhere in this presentation, I saw an item for the 
purchase of electric drills, and I see here that you are disposing of 
1,200 excess electric drills. 

Will you please give me an explantion of that situation? 
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General McNamara. Well, from this general description here, it 
says “electric drills; it does not say size, type, or variety. I should 
go back to the record, Mr. Sikes, to determine the exact nomenclature 
in regard to this item. 

Mr. Sixes. I am sure you will need to do that in order to obtain 
exact information. 

What the committee has before it is that, on the one hand, you 
want to buy electric drills, and on the other hand you want to dispose 
of excess electric drills. 1 am sure there is a satisfactory explanation, 
and that is what the committee desires for the record. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The 1,200 electric drills which are being disposed of as excess property are 
nonstandard. These drills operate at 1,000 revolutions per minute and are suitable 
only for drilling mild steel. The electric drills being procured are a standard 
engineer item. These drills operate at 410 revolutions per minute and are suitable 
for drilling both corrosion resistant and mild steel (universal application). 


PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT—RESPIRATOR 


Mr. Forp. You might, also, give an explanation for the record, of 
this situation in the list you submitted under the heading ‘Protective 
equipment—respirator, dust, M—1,”’ and you have listed 135,693 for 
disposal as being obsolete. 

In the justifications there is a request, | understand, for the procure- 
ment of 217,000 of the M-—4 respirator. 

Could you show for the record what the difference is so that we can 
be certain and positive that we are notd isposing of one, and procuring 
another that is more or less the same? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The respirator, dust, M-—1 has the rubber facepiece which covers the entire 
face below theeyes. This interfered with the wearing of glasses and was extremely 
uncomfortable due to perspiration caused by the rubber facepiece. As a result 
the men would not wear this respirator. The respirator, dust, M—4, is made with 
a napped jersey knit cotton cloth designed to cover only the mouth and nose. 
This respirator has an aluminum fitting piece which can be adjusted to fit securely 
and comfortably. Tests have shown that the men will willingly use this respirator. 

Mr. Forp. Are you positive that your arrangements with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration are now satisfactory so that you can 
proceed to dispose of your surplus adequately? 

General McNamara. This last understanding or informal arrange- 
ment that I spoke of previously is agreed to. It will materially assist 
us in the disposition. 

There is, for instance, the establishment of a date on form 120—the 
form for disposal. They have been dated prior to that date, which 
involves these things that people tell us have been in the system for 
years, without administrative action. Those will be automatically set 
up for disposal, and similar to the steps which will permit us to go to a 
sample area and give expeditious returns on the disposal program. 

r. Forpv. When do you expect that final arrangement to be 
consummated? 

General McNamara. The arrangement, as we understand it now, 
is that the date for implementation is a tentative lst of April date. 
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STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. In the justifications on page 602 you indicate that you 
are deactivating one depot and at the same time you are reducing to 
zero your total commercial storage facilities which I believe you have 
been listing. 

General McNamara. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On page 605 of the justifications, it is indicated that your 
total average tons in storage for fiscal year 1955 will be greater than 
either your total tons in storage for fiscal 1953 or fiscal 1954. 

How can you handle that with less facilities? 

Mr. Minan. Actually, sir, we have had a great deal of construction 
which has come into being in our general depots. New warehouses 
have become available and have increased the total covered storage 
space which is available to the Army. I think we show an increase 
from 147 million square feet of covered storage space which was 
available in 1953, to 163 million available during the current fiscal 

ear. 
. This increase is attributable to this construction program which has 
been completed, and has provided new facilities to us at existing 
installations. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY BY OVERSEAS DEPOTS 


Mr. Mriuer. There is just one point, General, which I would like 
to ask about this surplus disposal program: 
As I recall it, in your formal statement, you pointed out that some 


of the requirements with regard to General Services Administration 
were not applicable to the overseas depots. 

Do you have a breakdown of what percentage of this disposal is 
originating overseas? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is it a substantial percentage? 

General McNamara. It figures over two-fifths. 

Mr. Mitier. About two-fifths of it, roughly? 

General McNamara. Of the $590 million, this shows here on this 
chart $197 million were disposed of overseas. 

Mr. Miter. What is the explanation of that much obsolete or 
unneeded equipment being in position overseas? 

Is that material which has been held over since World War II, or 
how would that much material that is now not needed, get into our 
depots outside the continental United States? 

General McNamara. That would be things like the action in Korea, 
which would have created or generated a surprisingly large amount 
due to mines and enemy action and roads and things like that. 

Mr. Mituer. That would be in the nature of salvaged or damaged 
material? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; which is included in these figures. 

Mr. Miter. Would that represent a large percent of the overseas 
disposal? That is, damaged equipment rather than obsolete equip- 
ment? 

General McNamara. I should think so. 

I will enter for the record, Mr. Miller, a breakdown along that 
line, if you so desire. 
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Mr. Miter. I thought, in order to get the true picture of your 
very large worldwide program, and to get the benefit of what we are 
digging into here, the question might be raised that with all the 
transportation problems which we have and the crash buildup follow- 
ing the Korean situation, that we should show very clearly that it 
was not useless material which was hauled over to these overseas bases. 

If they were holdovers from World War II that we still had in our 
possession, that might be one picture. However, if, as you say, it 
was useful equipment which had been damaged and worn out due 
to hard service in Korea and elsewhere, that explains it. On the 
face of it, it would strike the uninitiated as strange that we would 
have nearly $200 million worth of material which we did not want 
overseas in this relatively short period since 1950. 

General McNamara. Well, of course, there are some items that 
we know of existing from the rollup in World War II, and we have 
taken positive action to thin those. Much of that was rolled up 
toward the Alaska Command. ‘That is now down to a small tonnage. 
We have been faced with a quantity of the things that were broken 
down due to the ox-trail type of roads in Korea, and the sum adds up 
to the $200 million, but it is difficult to say that it is heavy or light. 

However, I do not believe that there is involved in this excess 
tonnage any inference that there have been shipments of things not 
needed into a theater. They were carefully selected by people that 
were skilled in filling requirements, and they were so shipped. 

From our end—the disposal end—we simply do not have that 
om in our mind when we are disposing of the things along that 
ine. 

Mr. Miturr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cotaiazier. We can furnish that information. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The following summary is an indication of the disposition and dollar value 


(acquisition value) in millions of dollars of excess property by oversea depots for 
the 6-month period ending December 31, 1953: 


Utilization within Government 
Abandoned or destroyed 


Over 29 percent of the total property sold, or $40.1 million (acquisition value), 
was property in salvage condition; approximately 66 percent of the total property 
sold, or $89.3 million dollars (acquisition value), was scrap. Scrap and salvage is 
sold as it is generated. It should be noted that the disposal of scrap and salvage 
amounted to 95 percent of the total property sold. 


INCLUSION OF COMPONENT PARTS IN SURPLUS SALE 


Mr. Forp. What steps are you taking to insure that we do not run 
into the problem we had in the disposal of surplus in the post-World 
War II period where someone would buy, for example, an airplane, 
and they would find they had unwittingly also purchased some com- 
ponent part, such as gasoline, far more valuable than the airplane? 

In other words, they buy something, thinking they are getting just 
that, and then it develops that they acquired along with it some com- 
ponent part that was far more valuable than the item which they 
actually felt they were buying. 
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General McNamara. Well, we of course are not selling airplanes, 
Mr. Chairman. The only knowledge that we would have in the 
disposal end that there might be a valuable piece in an item would be 
the price reaction on the part of the bidders. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, that was a situation in the post-World War 
II period. Bidders bought a single item, we will say, thinking they 
were getting only that, and unfortunately, through a failure of the 
people disposing of it to screen the component parts, the buyer actually 
acquired something far more valuable. 

Dense McNamara. There is the listing of all of the items and a 
full description that goes on these reporting forms that would tend to 
make visible to those in the disposal business the fact of the knowledge 
of what the end item is, and from that description there should be the 
knowledge of the contents of that item to any screening agency. 

The submission of the various forms forwarded through the series 
of layers that are required to screen, should make known, for instance, 
if it were an Army item, its value and that might be visible to the 
Navy or the Air Force, in case the Army missed that particular value 
so that they might have some desire to retain it. 

General Coteiazizr. If I may supplement General McNamara’s 
answer, Mr. Chairman, I think part of the answer lies in the fact that 
time permits a more orderly processing for sale and segregation of 
equipment that is being disposed of. 

Mr. Forp. I hope we do not have some of these things pop out 6 
months or so after you have disposed of something that indicates the 
Army, through an understandable error, sold something for a reduced 
price, when they might have gotten more, because they had not 
screened and analyzed every possible component part of the item. 
That did take place after World War II. 


ESTIMATE OF VALUE 


Mr. Miter. In that connection, as a part of your machinery of 
disposal, do you have a routine that includes an appraisal by com- 
petent people as to what these items should be worth on the open 
market? 

General McNamara. No, sir; we do not have the book value. 

Mr. Minter. That is, independent of the cost value? 

General McNamara. No, sir. That would be the establishment 
of a book value, as of now, instead of an acquisition value. 

Mr. Mixer. For instance, in the normal civilian economy, if there 
is a bulk sale of bankrupt assets or whatever it may be, the custom 
usually is to have the goods appraised on the basis not of cost, but on 
the basis of the estimated market value before they are offered for 
sale, so that the vendor or the court or the trustee has some yardstick 
to evaluate the bids received. 

I wonder if you followed that practice, or if you just list the articles. 
and then let the bids which you receive from the estimate of the 
market value? 

General McNamara. I believe the latter is correct. 

Major Sutiincer. We have many cases in the scrap and salvage 
area where, as you know, the institute of scrap iron and steel has 
facilities throughout the United States and those facilities are utilized 
by our property disposal people to secure any information that they 
may need in the preparation for the sale of material. 
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The same thing applies to a State college or university or a local 
concern getting an analysis in order to determine the content of the 
peecait item that is being sold. That is standard operating pro- 
cedure. 

General McNamara. Nonetheless, the scope is so broad that I 
believe, as I mentioned, the latter is the case for the overall system. 
It can only be said that they use organizations such as have been 
mentioned, but I cannot claim that as a credit for the whole system. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course, the experience of our courts has shown that 
where public sales are held they produce fair prices if there is an article 
that is in general demand, and where there is likely to be competitive 
bidding, but if you get into a field where there are only a few concerns 
that are interested in purchasing in a certain field, there is always a 
tendency, corrupt as it may be, for a group to withhold their bids and 
let one person put in a bid that is quite low, and out of line, and after 
the sale is made they get together somehow and apportion the spoils. 

That is an unfortunate situation that occurs when you have sealed 
bids, and unless there is some effort made to break that up, and if the 
bids are not high enough to be legitimate in the sense of the actual 
market value of the product, the result may be pretty bad. 

General McNamara. Well, we have illustrations of bids bei 
thrown out because of the price being submitted, and so forth, but 
just hesitate to claim here before you that we are doing something 
which I do not know is being accomplished. 

Mr. Forp. Do you make any effort to play the market, so to speak? 

General McNamara. No, sir; there is no effort to do that. 

Mr. Forp. You sell for whatever the market brings at the moment 
for that kind of an item? 

General McNamara. That is correct. We have to see that the 
bid is proper, and in addition to that the return to the Government is 
the clearance of the space in the system so that things that should be 
properly stored may be stored, as Mr. Sikes was referring to earlier. 

That is the overall picture. 


Tuespay, Marcu 9, 1954. 
ApsuTANT GENERAL Depot OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. We will resume with 
the appropriation heading “Maintenance and operation, Army, 
activity 2500, supply and distribution.” The specific subproject for 
discussion this morning will be 2512, Adjutant General’s Depot 
operations. 

General McNamara, will you proceed, please? 

General McNamara. Colonel Lambert, of the Adjutant General's 
Department, has some general comments to make on project 2512. 

olonel LAMBERT. Mr. Chairman, shall I proceed? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Lampert. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this budget estimate 
of $3 million and 576 man-years provides for the operation of 6 
Adjutant General Depot activities, 2 of which are located in the 
continental United States (Cameron Station, Va., and St. Louis, Mo.) 
and 4 of which are located in overseas commands (European Com- 
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mand, Frankfurt; Far East Command, Yokohoma; United States 
Army, Pacific Command, Schofield Barracks; and United States 
Army Caribbean Command, Fort Madden). 

The general scope of the work of these depots consist of receipt, 
segregation, stocking and distribution of publications and blank forms 
used in the daily operation of the Army throughout the world. 
Approximately 32,000 separate stock items are handled. Depots in 
the continental United States provide supplies for 500 post publica- 
tions stock rooms. This includes reserve districts. Stock rooms in 
oversea areas fluctuates with installations and units. 

The estimate for 1955 was developed through relating the workloads 
generated in 1952, 1953, and the first half of 1954 with the amounts 
of money appropriated for printing during the respective years. 
Based on these factors, and based on printing estimates for fiscal 
year 1955, it is estimated that 45,541 tons will be received and shipped 
during the year. This compares with 42,090 tons in 1953 and an 
estimated 41,177 tons in 1954. Increased tonnage is attributable to 
implementation of the Federal cataloging program and increased 
training and technical publication requirements. 

Notwithstanding, this estimate includes funds for payment of mail- 
ing costs ($189,000), an unbudgeted item in 1954, an overall decrease 
of $421,000 from 1954 estimated requirements is reflected. This 
decrease is attributed to discontinuance of the Westfield AG Publi- 
cations Depot, Westfield, Mass., and the AG Supply Section, San 
Antonio General Depot, and absorption of the missions by other 
depots. $1,992,000 are for object class 01. Of the remainder, $6,000 
are for TDY travel, $189,000 for mailing costs, and $806,000 for 


object class .99. This latter is intended primarily for contractual 
services for hire of indigenous personnel in overseas area. 
Mr. Forp.. Thank you, Colonel. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


How does the Federal cataloging program affect this activity? 

Colonel Lampert. That is distributed through our depot facilities. 

Mr. Forp. You handle the distribution? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. With the advent of the Federal cataloging program, 
the burden on you is correspondingly greater? 

Colonel LAmBgrt. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Forp. Will you explain in some greater detail the payment of 
mailing costs which are indicated here, new costs of $189,000? 

Colonel Lambert. Yes, sir. As a result of legislation enacted last 
year the Army now is required to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for what previously had been transmitted as penalty mail with- 
out reimbursement. Based on our known experience factors and 
based on the shipment through the mails of publications which 
previously had been transmitted under penalty, it will involve the 
$189,000. 
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Mr. Forp. The figure of $197,000 for fiscal year 1954 was an added 
cost which came subsequent to the presentation of the fiscal year 
1954 budget? 

Colonel Lampert. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that was absorbed by the Adjutant General’s 
Office? 

—_ LAMBERT. It is being absorbed by the Department of the 
my. 

Mr. Forp. Out of funds which had not previously been budgeted? 

Colonel LamBert. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. How do you actually handle that? Do you have 
to keep a record of everything that is mailed out under penalty 
envelopes or is it an approximation? How do you refund the Post 
Office Department? 

Colonel Lampert. There are two items involved, sir. In the case 
of mail other than first class the Army is required to affix postage 
stamps at the time it is introduced into the mails. 

Penalty wrappers used are construed as first class. They are 
accounted for quarterly to the Post Office Department and the Post 
Office Department is reimbursed at an agreed rate. 

Mr. Miuuer. You mean that all first-class mail which goes out now 
has to have a stamp on it? 

Colonel Lampert. No, sir. The penalty wrapper is still used. 
The accounting of the penalty wrappers used armywide is submitted 
to the Post Office Department. Based on that accounting the Post 
Office Department bills the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Miuier. What about just your ordinary inter-Army corre- 
spondence with penalty envelopes? 

Colonel Lampert. Any use of the penalty envelope involves a charge 
by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do they keep track of the numbers of them issued? 
I am curious to know how they work the bookkeeping program. 

Colonel Lampert. It involves a very elaborate inventory system, 
Mr. Miller, which is armywide and which is the basis of the quarterly 
reports from all using agencies in the Army worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. Is this item of $189,000 the item which takes in the use 
of all penalty mail for the Department of the Army? 

Colonel Lampert. No, sir. Let me clarify that. The penalty 
mail will involve a separate item in the 3,000 program. The $189,000 
represents other than first-class mail, or parcel post, for which we 
must now affix postage stamps at the time it is mailed. 

Previously, under the law, I believe there was a 4-pound limit 
which we could introduce into the mails under penalty wrapper 
without regard to class of mail. Now any second-, third-, fourth-class 
mail which is introduced must have stamps affixed. 


EFFECT OF SYSTEM ON VOLUME OF MAIL 


Mr. Forpv. Do you think this system will have a salutary effect 
as to the amount of mail you use? 

Colonel Lampert. I don’t admit, sir, that the Army needed a 
salutary effect. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the volume of penalty mail less now than it w 
previously? 
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Colonel Lampert. There has not been a notable reduction. I say 
that because we did and still account for penalty wrappers, penalty 
pasters, which were used previously on second-class or parcel-post 
mail which no longer are used. 

Mr. Srtxes. Who approves the volume of mail on which postage 
must be paid? 

Colonel LamsBert. I don’t believe I understand your question. 

Mr. Stxes. Who decides how much mail can be dispatched on 
which postage must be paid? 

Colonel Lambert. Congress, in the amount of money they provide 
for the purchase of postage stamps. 

Mr. Sixes. Who in the Adjutant General’s Office decides how much 
money to request of Congress for the volume of mail which is to receive 
stamps? 

Colonel LamBert. That represents, sir; actual usage figures from 
the Adjutant General publication depots. 

Mr. Sixes. Then is this true: Did you take the usage figures from 
the last year when you had the benefit of penalty mail and submit 
those to Congress as the basis for a request for funds with which to 
send out an equal volume of mail in the next fiscal year? 

Colonel Lampert. No, sir. That is not true. this estimate, as I 
pointed out before, within the continental United States the depots 
service some 500 post publication stockrooms. Within the troop pro- 
gram for 1955 it is fairly well known the installations that will be in 
operation. Based on the amount of money which has been estimated 
as a printing requirement, the amount of mail to the existing installa- 
tions will require approximately this amount of postage. 

Mr. Stxes. You have not made any substantial reduction, you tell 
me, since it became necessary to pay postage on certain mail. Does 
that mean you are sending out substantially the same type and vol- 
ume of mail of this particular category that you were sending out 
previously? 

Colonel Lampert. In some areas of publications distributed there 
will be an increase. 

Mr. Stxes. What areas? 

Colonel Lampert. Cataloging for one, and in some of the technical 
and training publications predicated on the introduction of new 
into the system. 

r. Stkes. Will there be a reduction in any other categories? 


Colonel Lampert. There will be, as far as I know, sir, in the general 
field of administration. 

Mr. Stxes. Actually if Congress had in miad cutting down the 
volume of mail which you send out in these categories it didn’t ac- 
complish much by a postage, did it? 


Colonel Lampert. I think, sir, that the amount of mail was fairly 
well controlled prior to the requirements of reimbursement. 

Mr. Miter. I still don’t quite follow this program. Let me just 
use an illustration. We will say that a company commander in the 
field gets a letter from one of his men who is on furlough which has to 
be answered. Doesn’t the company commander answer that letter 
with a penalty envelope? 

Colonel Lampert. He does. 

Mr. Mitier. Where does the postage come in on that? 
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Colonel Lampert. That goes into the supply system, Mr. Miller. 
The company commander is issued quarterly, monthly, or whenever 
he requisitions a supply of penalty envelopes. The agency which 
issues the penalty envelopes to the company commander accounts 
for them and reports on the usage from his basic supply. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you treat a penalty envelope now as 
if it were a stamped envelope and account for it accordingly? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. It is a stamped envelope. 

Mr. Mituier. How do you attempt to account for the millions of 
them which are probably scattered around in people’s desk drawers 
all over the landscape? 

Colonel Lampert. We have agreed with the Post Office Department 
on a wasie factor. 

Mr. Mituer. In other words, I imagine that anybody who is ever 
in the armed services, particularly if they were in Reserve components 
where they send in correspondence courses and periodical reports has 
unused penalty envelopes. There must be literally thousands and 
thousands of those envelopes kicking around in people’s desks. Do 
you attempt to account for them in any way by figuring out those of 
them who come in to you? 

Colonel Lampert. No, sir; we do not. 

I would like to add at this time, sir, that the penalty mail sub- 
project will come before this committee in the 3,000 program. 

Mr. Mier. It will? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. This is a new regulation which has been adopted since 
you were before this committee last year? 

Colonel LamBert. It is a law which was enacted during the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. This is the first full year of its operation? 

Colonel LAmBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I interpret your previous answers to mean that you 
fail to see that the Government has saved any money by virtue of 
having the Army pay postage on certain types of mail? 

Colonel Lampert. Having been involved in the administration of 
the law within the Adjutant General’s office, and stating my personal 
opinion, I do not see where any economy has been effected. 

Mr. Srxgs. I beiieve you stated that you feel that the amount of 
mail which was sent out previously was mail which was necessary for 
the orderly functioning of this Department; that consequently there 
has been no reduction in the volume of that mail; and, that being the 
case, it would automatically follow that the Government saves no 
money by taking postage money out of this pocket and putting it 
back into another pocket. 

Colonel Lamrert. Mr. Sikes, I would like to state that for many 
years the Army has policed the use of penalty mail. As is true in 
many other cases throughout the Government, perhaps there is some 
loose usage, but it has not been the result of the Army’s failure to 
attempt to police it. 


REDUCTION IN VOLUME OF PUBLICATIONS AND BLANK FORMS 


Mr. Stxes. Leaving the penalty mail situation, I note from the 
justification submitted for funds requested that you people are 
shipping and storing 23,000 tons of publications and blank forms. 
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How big a pile would 23,000 tons of Army publications and blank 
forms make? 

ew Lampert. Mr. Sikes, I never have seen that many in one 

e. 

: Mr. Stxes. How much of that enormous pile is red tape? 

Colonel Lampert. I could not answer for that, sir. I would like 
to state here that the Army is now prosecuting very intensely a pro- 
gram in the reduction and elimination of pubuications. 

Mr. Sixes. That certainly is heartening news, but a little puzzling, 
particularly in view of the fact that your volume is up for fiscal 1955 
over either of the last 2 fiscal years, both for the receipts and ship- 
ments. Possibly this is the storm before the lull. Perhaps the situa- 
tion has to get worse before it gets better. 

Colonel Lampert. I can’t answer that one. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, we know there are a Jot of records that are neces- 
sary. Of course the volume of forms and publications is somethin 
that always comes in for a lot of discussion and for some criticism. T 
am glad to hear you say that an effort is being made to reduce it, 
especially in view of the fact that there apparently now is a substantial 
increase. I am sure this committee will welcome some practical re- 
sults to support that statement. 

When do you think there will be such a reduction? 

Colonel Lampert. It will be progressive, sir. General Weible is 
directing the program himself personally. He gets recurring reports 
from all agencies of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. You state there are recurring reports and the matter is 
being worked on. Do you know anything about any plans to put 
into effect the results of the information gained from those surveys 
and reports? 

Colonel Lampert. I am not personally aware of the instructions 
which General Weible has given the Army Publications Board. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like, then, to request, General Honnen or 
General McNamara, that this committee be given definite informa- 
tion from the proper source on any steps which are in the process of 
being inaugurated which will cut down the volume of paperwork in 
the Army, and any time schedule which has been evolved, so that we 
can ascertain whether these surveys and reports are actually con- 
tributing to a reduction or simply adding more paperwork on top of 
paperwork. 

General Honnen. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

In the interest of assuring effective and economical administration within the 
Army Establishment, the Secretary of the Army has directed that chiefs of Depart- 
ment of Army agencies take personal and aggressive action to keep new and 
revised publications at an absolute minimum in number and content. 

Additional, specific control measures have been prescribed for application in 
the review of proposed publications, and current statistical data are being collected 
for analysis and comparison with similar data for previous periods. Progress 
reports are reviewed and evaluated in the Office of the Chief of Staff during the 
quarterly review of Department of Army primary programs. Immediate correc- 
tive action will be directed where there is evidence of laxity in control. 

Since the necessity for new and revised publications stems from executive, 
legislative and technological sources, it is impracticable to establish specific quan- 
titative program objectives or to establish time schedules for reaching such 
objectives. For this reason, the present accelerated Department of Army publi- 
cations control program has been established on a continuing basis. 
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Mr. Miuuer. Does the revision of the MOS program come under 
your responsibility? 

General Honnen. No, sir, Mr. Miller. That is a function of the 
G-1 division of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Mitier. That doesn’t enter into the Adjutant General’s 
activities? 

General Honnen. They fit into the picture but control is under the 
division, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. It doesn’t affect their workload? 

General Honnen. The revision, I would say, or the reexamination 
of the MOS, the application of the MOS system, will affect their 
workload, yes, sir, because they have to come into the implementing 
of the decisions. 

FREE MAIL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. Miuuer. What effect does the new postage regulation have on 
overseas mailing of people in the armed services? Is the free use of 
mail overseas affected by that? 

Colonel Lampert. There is no free use of mail, sir; except such as 
was provided in combat areas. 

Mr. Miuurer. Korea, for instance, still is considered a combat 
area. Has there been any formal ruling changing that as far as 
personnel there is concerned? 

Colonel Lampert. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

General Honnen. I would like to have that looked up, sir. I 
believe they still have the privilege in the theater of operations in 
Korea. I would like to verify that. 

(The following additional statement was provided:) 

By Public Law 609, 81st Congress, approved July 12, 1950, Congress authorized 
the free mail privilege for any first-class letter mail, admissible to the mails as 
ordinary mail matter, which was sent by a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States while on active duty or in the active service of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in Korea and such other areas as the President of the United 
States mhight thereafter designate as combat zones or theaters of military opera- 
tions. The application of this law was subsequently extended by Public Law 54, 
82d Congress, approved June 26, 1951, until June 30, 1953, and then until June 30, 
1955, by Public Law 9, 838d Congress, approved March 23, 1953, which also ex- 
tended the privilege to members of the Armed Forces of the United States while 
hospitalized outside the continental limits of the United States when such hos- 
pitalization was a result of service in Korea and such other areas as the President 
of the United States might have designated as combat zones or theaters of military 
operations. 

The free mail privilege has been limited to Korea, since no other areas has been 
designated as a combat zone or theater of military operations, and pertains only 
to letter mail originated by military personnel coming within the purview of the 
law, and not to mail addressed to such personnel. 


Mr. Miuuier. Whether or not they do, does this new law contem- 
plate reimbursement for the Post Office Department for that sort of 
mailing privilege? 

Colonel Lampert. No, sir. That is exempted by a separate law. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, on page 617 of the justifications you indicate 
that there will be a saving of 159 man-years in civilian personnel for 
fiscal year 1955. 
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On page 618 of the justifications, the net reduction on an average 
indicates there will be a saving of approximately 69 man-years. Is 
there any conflict between those two statements? 

Colonel Lampert. The savings of 159 man-years, sir, was within 
the continental United States. The offset is in the overseas area. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your overseas operation has apparently 
increased, which should be used as an offset to the situation within 
the continental United States? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why has there been such an increase overseas? 

Colonel Lampert. The enlargement and expansion of the assistance 
program in the overseas areas. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by that? 

Colonel Lampert. Military assistance, MDAP. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t quite follow that. I realize your military assist- 
ance program has increased in certain areas, but overall has that been 
true? 

Colonel Lampert. I make this statement based on the amounts of 
publications which are being shipped to the various military agencies 
in the overseas areas themselves. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that there are more people overseas in 
the military-assistance program, or does that reflect a greater interest 
among those people who are overseas with the military-assistance 
program? 

Colonel Lampert. I am not prepared to answer that, sir. My 
personal conclusion would be that it is in the justification of the 
training program which requires the additional publications. As the 
programs progress they require the more advanced publications. 

Mr. Mian. I think the main reason we have for an increase in 
personnel in overseas commands is the fact that we are putting into 
operation a distribution facility in the line of communications in 

urope. The employees paid from object class 01 will be increased 
there. There will be a reduction in German employees, but German 
employees are paid from object class 07 and therefore are not included 
in these man-year es. I can give you the exact amount of the 
increase in EUCOM, if you like, which offsets the savings through 
consolidation in the continental United States. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


SUPPLY CONTROL POINTS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2513, ‘Supply control points.’” 

Will you introduce the witness, General? 

General McNamara. Mr. Kelley has some general comments to 
make on project 2513, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keuuey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, subproject 2513 includes 
the funds required for the operation of the supply control and stock 
control points of the Army. These activities are responsible for the 
application of commonsense to the operation of the Army depot 
system. Functions performed include the determination of require- 
ments, both long-range requirements for planning purposes and imme- 
diate requirements for procurement or disposal action; the analysis 
of experience data for each item controlled and the application of that 
experience to the future; the determination of what quantity of each 
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item should be in each depot; the analysis of maintenance capabilities 
and schedules with a view toward minimizing new procurement; 
the processing of shortage reports from depots temporarily out of 
stock, to determine a source from which supplies can be made avail- 
able; the analysis of depot reports to effect distribution from new 
procurement and, where necessary, redistribution of excesses; and the 
implementation and control of conversion of the Army supply system 
to the new Federal stock numbers. 

During fiscal year 1954 the emphasis on supply control studies has 
been increased to a considerable degree. Data for principal, or major, 
items must now be compiled and reviewed a minimum of four times 
a year and secondary items are reviewed twice a year. Also, we have 
published detailed instructions for the review of secondary items; 
these instructions prescribe a much more comprehensive study 
than was previously required. In sum, this represents a considerable 
increase in workload. 

During the current fiscal year we have completed the phasing in of 
a supply control point for guided missiles and it will be in complete 
operation for the entire year for the first time in fiscal year 1955. 

The Army is continuing its program of modernizing its equipment, 
although at a reduced pace. While this program is not expected to 
increase in fiscal year 1955 the total number of line items handled, 
it will cause a considerable workload incident to the addition of new 
items and the simultaneous elimination of obsolete items. 


INTEGRATION WITH FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Forp. How does your process integrate with the financial 
property accounting procedures? 

Mr. Keuiey. The financial accounting procedures, like supply 
accounting procedures, will be controlled, centralized at these points. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Kelley, will your people utilize these monthly 
financial property accounting statements? 

Mr. Keuuery. Yes, sir. Your financial property statements high- 
light areas where there may be a problem. From that, then, you 
will go into an item study to determine exactly which items within 
an area are giving you the trouble. 

Mr. Forp. Will it permit you more ready access to areas of trouble 
than you had before? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 


STOCK CONTROL POINT WORKLOAD 


Mr. Forp. On page 620 of the justification I would like an explana- 
tion of why the line items controlled per man-year show a decrease 
using fiscal 1953, fiscal 1954, and fiscal 1955 figures. 

Mr. Ketuzy. That is due to the program which I mentioned in the 
prepared statement where we have required the various supply control 
points on a mandatory basis to make at least 4 studies a year on princi- 
pal items and to make at least 2 a year on the secondary items. 

In addition to that, in trying to reduce our overall supply operation 
costs, we have advocated and we have directed two things: Smaller 
procurement actions, which means you have to have more frequent 
procurement actions, and we have directed the lowering of stock in 
the depots. All of those things increase the workload. 
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An individual, naturally, can do a certain number of things in a day. 
As we increase the number of tasks we give him, we reduce the num- 
ber of items per man which can be handled. 

In other words, if he is doing 2 supply control studies a year on 
500 items, he can ‘do 4a year on 250 items. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are concentrating an individual on 
closer scrutiny of individual items? 

Mr. Ketiey. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than spreading his efforts over more items and 
doing it less well? 

Mr. Kettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it your opinion that will result in better control? 

Mr. Keutuey. Very definitely, sir. 

_ Forp. Where is this new stock control point? Where will 
it be? 

Mr. Ketuey. It will be in the line of communications. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Despite the increase of one in your stock control points, 
you are reducing your overall personnel by 11 percent? 

Mr. Keuiey. That is correct. That is a matter of improved pro- 
cedures and increased emphasis on efficiency. 

Mr. Forp. Why are you making the change to remove one of your 
stock control points from Germany to France? 

Mr. Ketiey. We are not moving one, sir. We are moving them 
all. We are creating a new one at the same time. They all either 
have been moved or are being moved. That was a 

Mr. Miter. Off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The statement has been made that your total personnel 
will be reduced approximately 11 percent. 

Mr. Ketiey. That is in the overseas command, not including zone 
of the interior. 

Mr. Forp. What is the picture on the zone of interior? 

Mr. Keuuey. There is an increase of approximately 68 man-years. 

Mr. Forp. What is the change overseas in numbers? It is an 
11 percent reduction but what is the number? 

Mr. Mitan. This again, sir, reflects one of those situations where 
in the detail of the budget estimate we show an increase for overseas 
commands because we account here only for French personnel and 
United States personnel. The major decrease is in German personnel 
with an 11 percent decrease in the overall. Of course, as we move these 
installations we eliminate all German personnel. Since they are con- 
tractual they do not show up in the man-year figures in the budget 
presentation. In the amount shown for 01 in the budget you will 
find an increase for overseas. We can ba you the exact figures. 
The man-years go up from 195 to 428. t these two figures do not 


represent the dropping out of the German personnel. 


GERMAN PERSONNEL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Forp. Could you indicate the number of employees that you 
are dropping out as far as Germany is concerned? 

Mr. Minn. I do not have a breakdown for this particular project 
but the total in this program is 9,000, as I mentioned in the overall 
personnel summary yesterday. 

I can furnish that for the record if you like. 

Mr. Forp. Would you furnish that in this case so we can have a 
basis of comparison? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


German personnel employment in project 2513 is as follows: 


Man-years: 
Actual, fiscal year 1953 


EFFECT OF CONTROL STUDY ON SHIPMENTS TO OVERSEAS COMMANDERS 


Mr. Mitusr. Have you, in connection with this control study, any 
figures you can give us with respect to any changes which may have 
occurred in the elapsed time in the ipeline as between when an order 
is = ed overseas and when it is filled? 


fr. Kettey. The cause and effect is the opposite way, Mr. Miller. 

The change in time of that pipeline does not affect this operation, but 
in improving this operation it will shorten the time. 

Mr. Mier. [ suppose primarily that is one of the primary fune- 


tions of this control system? 

Mr. Kettey. It is, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I was interested in whatever you had to tell us to 
indicate that it was improving the situation. 

General McNamara. Mr. Miller, I would have to furnish that for 
the record, because the recent improvements in the stock control 
points have not had time to reflect distinct advantages in the elimina- 
tion of days in the pipeline of supply. However, we note decreasing 
demands in rapidity due to the fact we are meeting more of the things 
for which they are asking in the period which exists, 

Also, I might say that we would have to select a site location to show 
the example because the timelag differs with the geographic location 
of the requisitioner. 

Mr. Mitusr. I would assume that this whole system of control is 
tied in with the ideas of not only reducing unnecessary stockpiling 
in various depots but also designed to bring about a more systematic 
and rapid flow of supplies? 

General NcNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Mituer. If this particular project has not been making studies 
along that line I suppose there is some place that they have, and 

erhaps you have not been in operation long enough to get the study, 
Bat this Weiriiittee would be interested in any information we might 
have to show that the time element is being decreased. Last year 
there were several times we would hear complaints of the long while 
it took to get something rather important to the point where it was 
needed. 
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Mr. Ketuey. I have no knowledge of that data having been com- 

iled for that purpose. We can go to the overseas supply agency. 
Since the point of time affected by the supply control point is from 
the time a requisition is dispatched from the overseas supply agency 
until the item reaches the port, we can get sample information from 
them, say, as of certain periods of time in the past as against the 
present. 

Mr. Miuuer. It would seem to me every requisitioning office in 
the foreign theaters would have to have some figure in their mind in 
which they say “This would be the average lapse of time before we 
get this, and we will have to order it far enough ahead to meet that 
period.” They must have some rule of thumb to function intelligently. 

I also fully realize that it all would vary depending on the particular 
location and the particular kind of thing they were requisitioning, but 
there must be some sort of rule. I would be interested to know 
whether or not that time is contracting rather than expanding or than 
staying static. If there is no improvement there is evidently still 
something left to be looked into. 

General McNamara. We will submit that for the record if that 
meets with your approval, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. I would appreciate anything you might have on it 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Experience since July 1953, when increased emphasis was placed on supply 
control point operation, indicates acceleration of shipments to oversea comman- 
ders. The number of shipments that did not meet dates set by oversea comman- 


ders showed a continuing downward trend. Using July 1953 figures as 100 
percent, the situation is as follows: 


Index Percent of || Percent of 
change 


ArMywips MAINTENANCE (Deport) 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 2521, “Armywide maintenance 
(depot).” 
General McNamara, will you introduce the witness? 
General McNamara. Mr. Carter has general comments to make 
on project 2521, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Forp. Will pos Pmt please, Mr. Carter? 
r. 


Mr. Carter. hairman, gentlemen, the function “Depot 
maintenance” includes those activities connected with the rebuild of 
unserviceable but economically reparable assets. Specifically these 
activities include: (1) “Initial and replacement issue, active Army, 
Army Reserve Forces, and Army ROTC”; (2) “Depot maintenance 
of equipment in the hands of troops’; (3) “Depot maintenance 
support for the Department of the Air Force for those items which 
the Department of the Army has been assigned responsibility on a 
common-service basis.”’ 

Maintenance to be performed in fiscal year 1955 will require the 
operation of 74 shops in continental United States and 73 shops 


101 +1 || 75 —25 
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onaneann, occupying a total space of approximately 45 million square 
eet. 

Mr. Stkxes. Would you tell us how that compares with the situation 
in fiseal 1954? 

Mr. Carrer. About 20 shops less than we had in the fiscal year 
1954, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a breakdown, also, of the distribution 
of the cutback, between overseas and continental United States? 

Mr. Carrser. Yes; we can, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that reduction caused by the fact you are catching 
up with the job or is it simply an overall arbitrary reduction in the 
work which is scheduled to be done? 

Mr. Carrer. It amounts to two things. We are arriving at a 
point now where we are eliminating the backlogs. The second is to 
cut back and eliminate shops which are unnecessary and combining 
them into one shop and eliminating overhead. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does the elimination of the shooting in Korea have 
an effect on this, also? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. 

It is estimated that 5.8 million items will be rebuilt at an estimated 
cost of $267,500,000 ($126,500,000 is included im this project and 
$141 million is for parts issued from depot stocks). For each rebuild 
dollar expended a return of $6.08 is received in value of items recovered. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparable figures for previous fiscal 

ears? 
Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. On your exhibit No. 8 in the graphic charts 
which have been passed around. !t shows for fiscal '52, '53, 54, and 

$35.9 million will be required for the pay of direct-hire civilian 
employees; $59.6 million for project orders; $29.3 million will be 
utilized for contractual services, while the balance of $9.8 million is 
apportioned for travel and transportation, supplies and materials, 
local procurement, and for shop equipment and taxes and assessments. 

Funds requested in fiseal year 1955 are $12,567,000 less than esti- 
mated obligations in fiscal year 1954, and $66,943,363 less than actual 
obligations in fiscal year 1953. The reason for this decrease is that 
nonrecurrent work or the rebuild of unserviceable stocks on band in 
Army depots to meet initial-issue demands is decreased in accordance 
with the decrease of the troop basis. A comparison of the fiscal year 
1955 program with the 2 prior fiscal years is presented graphically on 
exhibit 8. 

The recurrent-workload forecast is computed by multiplying the 
population of equipment in the hands of troops by a maintenance 
factor. This factor has been developed from monthly maintenance 
reports, and indicates the frequency with which various items require 
depot-maintenance services. Requirements for initial issue and re- 
placement of losses are determined from supply-control studies, in 
which depot stocks of unserviceable items are applied as assets to 
meet anticipated issue demands. Requirements for rebuild of Air 
Force materiel are then added to arrive at the total depot-maintenance 
program. 

The monthly maintenance reports are also used to establish the 
average cost and labor man-hours per rebuild job. These units were 
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applied in computing the dollar estimate and personnel requirements 
for fiscal year 1955. 

I will attempt to answer your questions or provide any additional 
details you may desire. 


RETURN PER DOLLAR COST OF REBUILD 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Carter, I think we ought to include in the record 
at this point the chart material which you have showing the return 
per dollar cost of rebuild on exhibit No. 8. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Return per dollar cost of rebuild 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiseal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis of that figure of $6.08? Is it the 
original cost or the value at the time of the rebuild? 

Mr. Carrer. That is the value of the item at the time of rebuild, 
or the replacement value of the items. If we take the total cost to 
do the job and divide it into the replacement value, or for example in 
exhibit 8 take the $267 million and divide it into $1,625 million, 
you will arrive at $6.08 for each dollar you spend. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you assemble technicians who are qualified to 
rebuild all of the many items which are listed in your program? 

Mr. Carter. That is broken down as to the different types of serv- 
ices. The Ordnance Corps is charged with certain types of material. 


In turn they establish shops which will do tactical automotive-type 
equipment, rebuild, plus combat vehicles, small arms, artillery. 
They in turn hire the necessary skills to perform their jobs. Each 
individual service is charged with different equipment and in turn 
establishes the shop necessary for their rebuild. 


UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Is it still true that you are using indigenous civilian 
employees? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. In the Far East Command our shops are 
all operated by indigenous personnel outside of the supervisory per- 
sonnel required for training and supervising and to see the job is 
properly done. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that not also true in Europe? 

Mr. Carrer. That is true in Europe, also, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate a change in that program of using 
indigenous personnel? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. Our program calls for indigenous personnel 
to be used to maximum extent practical. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to call your attention to the very complete 
manner in which this program is presented, Mr. Chairman. The 
material submitted in the justification for the funds requested gives 
a very complete picture of the entire program, even down to the 
average rebuild cost per item and the number of itsm to be rebuilt. 
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I know it took a great deal of work to prepare this but it gives the 
committee a complete story. It is very helpful. This, IL think, 
always has been one of the more valuable programs we have in the 
service and I believe a complete and thorough job has been done in 
trying * salvage and rebuild all of the equipment for which use could 

e found. 


Mr. Forp. I concur in that, Mr. Sikes. I think it is well presented. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS 


Why are you increasing the number of commercial contractors as 
indicated on page 624 of the justification? 

Mr. Carter. Commercial contracts in the continental United 
States, we try to use as many commercial firms in doing rebuild rather 
than establishing any shops and increasing any personnel requirements 
upon the Army. Our costs on the items we do establish in commer- 
cial contracts are those items which we find are more economical to 
rebuild commercially than they would be for the Army to rebuild them. 

Mr. Forp. Would you explain the reason for the rather substantial 
drop in the rebuild of motorized equipment, item 23? 

Mr. Carrer. The motorized equipment as stated in this project 
covers the engineer-type motorized equipment, such as tractors, 
bulldozers, cranes, and so on. As to that equipment in 1955, we have 
come to a point where we are meeting our demands and will not 
require any large rebuild program. 

Mr. Mitter. What is the situation behind the very sharp drop in 
parachute assemblies? 

Mr. Carrer. That is on page 631, sir, item 68. 

Mr. Miter. I notice it goes from over half a million in fiscal 1953 
and the estimate for this year doesn’t anticipate any. 

Mr. Carter. The items starting on page 630, item 56, and going 
through item 75, are Quartermaster Corps type items. In fiscal year 
1955 the only item showing rebuild is the overseas portion. In the 
continental United States that will be done under industrial funding 
and it is not reflected in this program. 

Mr. Forp. On the change in item 45, ‘“Igniters,’’ can you give us 
an explanation as to why the great fluctuation there? 

Mr. Carrer. The igniters on page 45 are items for the Chemical 
Corps. That is strictly an Air Force requirement. That is used with 
their bombs. 

Mr. Forp. Under item 51, “Kit, ointment, protective.” 

Mr. Carter. That is a kit which is issued by the Chemical Corps 
for protection under different gas conditions and is carried by each 
individual soldier. At the end of fiscal 1953 they developed a new 
ointment. All the kits which were in storage had to be called in and 
the new ointment installed into that kit which had to go through our 
rebuild assemblies. That was practically finished in fiseal 1954. 
There will be a few items in fiscal 1955. 


MAJOR ASSEMBLIES 


Mr. Forp. What is meant in item 58 entitled ““Major Assemblies’? 

Mr. Carrer. Those are major assemblies for materials handling 
equipment, transmissions, gasoline engines, hydraulic lifts for the 
trucks. 


Mr. Forp. That is all rebuild? 
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Mr. Carrer. All rebuild. In other words, if an engine for a piece 
of handling equipment is worn to where it would have to be rebored, 
they are shipped back to one of our rebuild shops. They are accumu- 
lated and when there are enough to make an economical run they are 
stripped down, blocks bored to the necessary size, crankshafts reground 
and the engine is completely rebuilt the same as accomplished in 
commercial work. 

Mr. Forp. Item 67, “Clothing and textile.” What is the explana- 
tion of the rather substantial drop there? 

Mr. Carrer. Again those are Quartermaster items where there is 
no continental United States repair here in this item. That is picked 
up under the industrial fund. The 1,527,000 pieces of clothing and 
textile are overseas rebuild. 

Mr. Forp. Item 80, ‘‘Combat vehicles.” There is a slight increase 
for fiscal 1955 but it is a rather substantial drop compared to fiscal 
1953. 

Mr. Carter. In fiscal 1953 our combat vehicles, which are tanks, 
= age carriers, were at a point in 1953 of using the old type World 

ar II tanks. In 1954 the new modern tanks came into being, 
which caused a very large decrease in our requirement to rebuild 

In fiscal 1955 we are starting to pick up again where those tanks are 
in service long enough to require rebuild. 
may: Forp. What is the situation in regard to item 78, Field Artil- 
ery? 

I notice a very large increase in that over fiscal year 1954. 

(Statement off the record.) 


REBUILD PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How much rebuild material is for Army reuse, and how 
much is for allied use? 

Mr. Carter. To go back to page 625, the only thing that we are 
rebuilding within this program, outside of Army requirements, is that 
requirement for the Air Force which is shown under depot maintenance 
support for the Department of the Air Force. 

Of the cost of rebuild, or the value returned to the major items, we 
will have $60 million worth of items to rebuild for the Air Force com- 
pared with $1.21 billion for the support of the equipment in the hands 
of the troops, plus $544 million for initial issue of replacements, which 
includes our mobilization reserve requirements. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We shall insert in the record at this point the charts 
shown on page 625 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated value at new procurement cost of materiel to be rebuilt as compared 
to the rebuild cost: 
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2521 ARMYWIDE MAINTENANCE (DeEpPorT) 


Justification by projects or subprojects or activity 


Rebuild costs | Cost of repair 
Value of tae other than re- | parts and sup-| Totalrebuild 
item: | pair parts and | plies to be cost 
supplies consumed 


q) (2) (3) } (4) (5) 


—: and replacement issue (fiscal 


$732, 335, 293 , 993, $65, 986, 065 $148, 979, 646 
614, 228, 313 38, 344, 66, 374, 700 134, 719, 247 
544, 292, 397 ’ . 59, 944, 363 120, 953, 866 

Depot maintenance support for ma- 

terial in hands of troops (fiscal year): 
1953 1, 002, 189, 635 89, 873, 695 | 74, 620, 024 164, 493, 719 

1, 003, 898, 934 61, 009, 174 | 78, 197, 769 139, 206, 943 

1, 021, 115, 784 57, 132,171 | 72, 615, 705 129, 747, 876 

Depot maintenance support of De- } 

partment of Air Force (fiscal year): 
1953 118, 571, 655 18, 036, 233 | 12, 932, 146 30, 968, 379 

10, 667, 514 | 8, 980, 887 19, 648, 401 

8, 418, 520 | 8, 327, 7 16, 746, 284 


190, 903, 509 153, 538, 235 344, 441, 744 
140, 021, 235 153, 553, 356 293, 574, 501 
1 626, 434, 871 126, 560, 194 | 140, 887, 832 267, 448, 026 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. With a decrease of approximately one-third in total 
funds since fiscal year 1953, why is personal services increasing over 
1953, eg approximately 493. man-years? 


ARTER. I would like to show you, just by going through this 
MDAP workload, some sheets, sir. 

As we were just discussing, we are charged with the responsibility 
for doing this MDAP rebuild work. We, then, must take into con- 
sideration the total personnel required to do the total job. 

On the sheet that I just submitted to you to look at, in fiscal year 
1954, we have planned to use 18,088 personnel man-years, which 
appear in this program. At the same time, we would use 6,794 man- 
years from our reimbursable funds, which starting in fiscal year 1954 
was the means of handling your MDAP obligations. 

Prior to that, MDAP funds had been directly turned over to us to 
do the rebuild. Of that, we had enough money that would permit 
us to use 5,094 personnel from that direct MDAP obligation of money, 
or we are using a total of 29,976 people. 

In fiscal year 1955, as our original plan goes, we would be using 
25,000 under this program, 5,197 from the reimbursable funds, and 
nothing from direct MDAP obligation. That would be all obligated 
and used as of 1954. 

I would like to show at this time a different personnel utilization. 

From the time that our original personnel utilization was figured in 
this program, which we had figured on having the reimbursable money 
in time so that we could go ahead with the program, but due to 
delays in receiving that money, our picture is slightly different, as 
shown on the first sheet you received; in 1954 we are going to utilize 
23,976 people in project 2,521. 


| 
Total (fiscal year): 
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The second sheet shows that in reimbursables, we are only going 
to be able to utilize 906 people, still utilizing our 5,094 people from 
direct MDAP or the same overall total personnel picture. 

The total personnel picture does not change. 

By not receiving the reimbursable money until after January 1 of 
this year, it stopped us from accomplishing the work that we had 
figured on for the mutual defense security program in the beginning. 

The total personnel will remain the same. The only change is in 
the way that we will utilize it. This sheet illustrates the way it has 
to be utilized, which was caused by not receiving the money at the 
beginning of the second quarter, as we had originally planned. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Forp. Will your workload throughout the year be identical 
as you had planned? 

Mr. Carrer. Our workload will remain the same. When we come 
to our workload, it will not do anything except conform with the 
request that was made to eliminate a large carryover of funds that 
we had previously been carrying over within the Army. We have 
been able to catch up with the Army workload now, so that rather 
than carrying over large sums like $45 million into fiscal year 1954, 
we will carry over only $11 million into fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that the Army rebuild program for 
itself will be continued, and at the end of the stipulated period you 
will have less backlog, and after the deadline, so to speak, you will 
move into the rebuild program for MDAP? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct, sir. In other words, we will not 
have the large backlog of Army workload that in previous years we 
had to show in order to continue the MDAP program. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have shifted the Army workload 
into one period of time, and delayed the workload for MDAP to a 
later period? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. That is strictly due to not receiving 
the funds. We would have continued the MDAP rebuild at the same 
rate, but by not receiving the funds in sufficient time, we had to 
divert it, and take up the Army workload. 

General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, exhibit No. 2 gives an indica- 
tion of the personnel trend, and Mr. Milan can speak to that point. 

The purpose of this chart was to show continuity of the personnel 
problem carried forward. 

Mr. Mian. If you will notice, the center section of this chart, 
between the two heavy black lines, is labeled the ‘“‘project order per- 
sonnel.” It is rather a complex chart, but the left-hand half of the 
column is split to separate the rebuild personnel from the personnel 
manufacturing repair parts. 

The gross rebuild personnel will be 25,231 in fiscal year 1953, and 
20,291 in fiscal year 1954, with a small increase scheduled for the 
next year, to 20,816. 

The source of funds for payment of these individuals is shown on 
the right-hand side of the column, showing all of the parts which are 
necessary to make a comparable figure. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate in fiscal year 1955 that 4,827 will 
be provided from what financing. 
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Mr. Mitan. They will be maintenance and operation reimbursable, 
and 20,799 would be paid from this appropriation. 

Now, as Mr. Carter mentioned, the delay in this year’s program, 
when this data was compiled, may cause us to do more of the Army 
work in fiscal year 1954, and have a higher reimbursable operation 
next year. 

You realize, of course, that in the actual administration of this 
money, it is apportioned to us together. The rebuild is conducted, 
and the billing is processed when the item is delivered. 

There is always some change in our planning and our actual ac- 
complishments as to the distribution between direct obligations and 
reimbursables, of course, depending on the allocation which is made 
of the completed item. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, the work which you do on a particular 

iece of machinery, you cannot charge to the proper fund until you 
aaa where the machinery is placed, after it is finished? 

Mr. Miran. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. And, that is a matter over which you do not have 
direct control? 

Mr. Mian. Let me put it this wav: We always program our work 
because of estimated requirements, but there are changes that will 
come up in requirements during the time the work is being completed. 
It is sil Guanesd, however, in our own system from one fund. It is 
pre ee from Army funds, and reimbursement made after delivery of 
the item. 

Mr. Mitter. But with respect to any particular item, you cannot 
tell whether that is going to be reimbursable until after it is delivered? 

Mr. Mian. For that specific item, no, sir. If, of course, there is 
a requirement in both areas, for that item. Some items which we 
build are only for Army use, and some items are only for others. 

Mr. Mituer. I can understand that. 


INITIAL COST OF ITEMS REBUILT 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparable figures as a whole, or 
individually, to show, the initial cost of the items which you have 
rebuilt? 

For example, item No. 70 on page 640, there is shown for combat 
vehicles the average rebuild cost per item in the amount of $7,260.19. 

What would be the initial cost of that item? 

Mr. Carter. On combat vehicles that would run some place 
around $200,000; that is, the initial acquisition cost or value of those 
items. 

General McNamara. The answer would be the acquisition cost. 

Mr. Carter. The acquisition cost would be about $200,000 per 
item. On some items their value is very high compared to some of 
our rebuild cost. In fiscal year 1955 we are starting to pick some of 
the new items. 

There is still a certain amount of old items in there that are in the 
overseas theaters. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the initial acquisition cost, for example, 
of an item such as enumerated on page 638, which is item 47, grenades? 

Mr. Carter. Rifle grenades have not been manufactured since 
World War II. The cost then was around $4.50 per grenade. The 
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cost ey if we were to replace them, we figure would be around $13 
a grenade. 

Mr. Forp. And as a result of the rebuild program you are able to 
return to service a grenade at a cost of 85 cents? 

Mr. Carrer. This is renovation. That is not a grenade that is 
exploded. In other words, it covers renovation. Grenades have a 
certain deterioration which we have to renovate in order to make 
them useful again, and it costs us 85 cents, on the average, to put them 
back into serviceable condition. 


CLOSING OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


Mr. Forp. The 20 depot maintenance shops scheduled to be closed 
in fiscal 1955 are within or without the continental limits? 

Mr. Carrer. Those are all within continental limits. 

Mr. Forp. Those are maintenance shops within the Army? They 
are not commercial? 

Mr. Carter. They are not commercial; those are within the Army. 

Mr. Miuurr. In regard to the program which you handle for the 
Air Force—the rebuild program—is there a counterpart situation 
where the Air Force or the Navy does any of this sort of work for 
the Army? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir; the Air Force does all the rebuild of aircraft 
for the Army. 

Mr. Miuuer. And you refund the Air Force for that? 

Mr. Carrer. The Air Force budgets for the Army aircraft-rebuild 
program. 


Mr. Miuuer. And, you budget for the work which you do for them? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. It tends to cancel out that way, although it is not 
on a | basis? 


Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS REBUILD PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I notice there is no provision here for any rebuild for 
the Navy or the Marine Corps. 

Do they have their own rebuild shops overseas? 

Mr. Carter. They have their own rebuild shops; yes, sir. 

We will perform any requirements that they would give to us on a 
reimbursable basis, that is within our capacity. 

Mr. Miuter. Would the Marines, for instance, have a rebuild pro- 
gram for field artillery, when they are using Army type field artillery? 

Mr. Carrer. Even though it is an Army type piece of equipment, 
it goes back to the Navy. The Navy would handle the overall picture 
for the Marine Corps. They, in turn, have their artillery shops, and 
their gunshops, where they handle the Marine Corps work. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NAVY REIMBURSABLES 


Mr. Forp. If you do any work for the Navy, is the Army reim- 
bursed? 
: ey Carter. That would be on a reimbursable basis at the depot 
evel. 

Mr. Forp. That would not be reflected in these justifications? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir; that would not be shown in here. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you have any idea how much reimbursement is 
made at the depot level? 

Mr. Carrer. For the Navy? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Milan, do you have any figures on the Navy 
reimbursables? 

Mr. Mian. I have figures on total reimbursements, if you would 
like to have them. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply that information for the record? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir; I can supply that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


P "om gluclmmatmmat from the Department of the Navy to project 2521 are as 
ollows: 


Actual, fiscal year 1953 $150, 595 
Estimate, fiscal year 1954 205, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 200, 000 


Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, I believe that com- 
pletes your presentation, Mr. Carter. We thank you very much. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT OF REPAIR PARTS AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is subproject 2531, “Central pro- 
curement of repair parts and materials.”’ 

Will you please introduce the witness, General McNamara? 

General McNamara. This is Mr. Stilwell, Mr. Chairman, who has 
some brief general comments to make on project 2531. 

Mr. Stirweuu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the requirements 
under this project “‘Procurement of repair parts and materials,”’ repre- 
sent the parts required to support the repair of all types of equipment 
utilized by the Army, worldwide, and the Army Reserve Forces, except 
parts procured concurrently with new end items. 

This includes parts for the support of individual troop units, 
organization and field maintenance, stationed in both the continental 
United States and in the overseas theaters, and major repair and 
rebuild of equipment in depot maintenance shops. 

Procurement requirements for parts are computed on the basis of 
individual supply control studies for each item of issue. This function 
is performed personnel at each of the technical service supply 
control points. 

Although issue requirements for parts to support Army functions 
during fiscal year 1955 are estimated to be $728 million, only $178 
million, or 24 percent of this total, is requested in this budget. This 
is made possible by utilizing existing stocks of parts, wherever possible, 
in lieu of new procurement, in addition to anticipated reimbursement 
for some parts being shipped under the MDAP program. 
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I would like to Fo into exhibit 9 which, I believe, will show you the 
el we have made in this program, during the past 


progress that we 
3 or 4 years. 

We will start back during fiscal year 1952—July 1, 1951—and you 
will notice that we had on hand $3,352,000,000 in stock, and on order 
$1,078,000,000. 

During fiscal year 1952 we had issues in the amount of $1,284,- 
000,000, and adjustments in stock of $189 million. 


STOCK ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “stock adjustments”? 

Mr. Sritwewu., Stock adjustments, are adjustments in prices either 
upward or downward, and any other normal stock adjustment, 
including some disposals. We do not include any disposals in our 
issue figure. 

During that year, we had a new procurement in the amount of 
$2,180 million, a considerable portion of which was concurrent parts 
out of the P. and P. program. 


CONCURRENT PARTS 


Mr. Mitier. When you say “concurrent parts,’ does that mean 


the parts that come with a new order, the spare parts that are a part 
of the package, so to speak? 

Mr. Struwew. Yes, sir; that is right. When the Army buys new 
items which are new to the system, and which have never been used 
before, they also at the same time buy parts concurrently, which we 
normally just call concurrent parts, which are to support that item 
during the initial issue, and the time it takes to get under replenish- 
ment ‘procurement, and during fiscal year 1952 we had a large procure- 
ment. 

Of course, that was during the time that Korea was going on, and 
we were getting these new vehicles into our system, and new weapons 
and tanks, and so forth, and we had a large procurement of concurrent 
parts during that fiscal year. 

We include our returns of $97 million also. So, that at the end of 
fiscal year 1952—July 1, 1952-——our stock hit a peak of $3,033 million 
with $2,201 million due i in, or on order. 

Mr. Forp. Those figures which you are using are to be taken to- 
gether, are they not? 

Mr. Stirwetu. That is right; we consider them as total assets. We 
have merely broken them down here to show how much of it was 
actually inventory, and how much actually was contracted for, but 
in considering our total picture, we consider the two as total assets. 

During fiscal year 1953 we issued $1.5 billion in issues and stock 
adjustments were $282 million, a large part of which were disposals. 
We had procurement in the amount of $689 million, and returns of 
$202 million. 

Now, the procurement, as you will notice, is down considerably. 
That is mainly because there was very little concurrent procurement, 
comparatively speaking, with fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $160 
million only, in 1953. Our inventory dropped or, actually, the due-in 


dropped. The total stocks were $3,073 million on hand, and $1,259 
million due-in, for a drop of $1 billion in the on-order. 

During fiscal year 1954, we anticipate the issue will be $1,587 million 
and adjustments will be $293 million. Our procurement, on the other 
hand, is only $378 million during fiscal year 1954, with returns of 
$72 million. 

So, that both our stock on hand, and our on-order dropped. The 
stock on hand, being $2,398 million and our on-order, $504 million. 

During fiscal year 1955 our issues will drop to $1.037 billion, and 
we anticipate an adjustment of $174 million, and procurement will 
stay approximately the same—$376 million, with returns of $70 
million. 

So, that at the end of fiscal year 1955, we expect our inventory to 
be about $1,883 million, with our on-order down to $254 million. 

Naturally, as we continue to get down to a lower inventory and a 
lower on-order, our procurement requirements will go up. 

Each year that we live off the shelf that was accumulated back here 
during fiscal year 1952, we get to the point where more items must 
be placed i in a procurement status. As that comes about, eventually 
all of our active items will be on a procurement basis, so that our 
procurement will actually approximate our consumption, 


INVENTORY FORECAST 


Mr. Forp. Is it anticipated that your inventory, assuming the 
Army strengths remain about the same, as forecast for fiscal year 
1955, will be approximately $2 billion? 

Mr. Stinwewu. Just a lettle less. Well, including the on-order, 
the assets, we think, will approximate $2 billion by the end of fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. And your forecast, thereafter, will be at about that 
figure, which will include your assets, including on-hand and on-order? 

Mr. Sritwe t. I think that we could get it down just a little bit 
below $2 billion, and then it will have to stay between $1.5 billion and 
$2 billion. 

If our issues stay at the present rate, considering the mobilization 
reserve stock of military type items, it will stay some place between 
$1.5 billion and $2 billion. 


SOURCE OF PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to bring 
out, if I may, in the next exhibit, which is exhibit No. 10. 

It is rather interesting, and it shows the source of procurement 
funds for the past 3 fiscal years. 

During 1953, the shaded portion, or light portion, at the top, is the 
money used from P. & P. funds for concurrent procurement in the 
amount of $160 million. 

There is a very small portion in there of $3.2 million which is from 
reimbursements, and the $524.8 million is from M. and O. appropri- 
ated funds. 
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During the current fiscal year, our concurrent parts procurement is 
down to $106.9 million, with a large portion coming from anticipated 
reimbursements in the amount of $88.4 million and direct obligations 
of $182.4 million. 

In fiscal 1955 a very small portion, $41.8 million, will be from P. and 
P. for concurrent parts; $155.9 million is estimated to come from 
reimbursements, leaving only $178.4 million to be financed from this 
project. That means that this $155.9 million is parts that are 
expected to be sold that are presently in the system, and we are antici- 

ating being reimbursed for that, and therefore we do not request 
unds for that part of our requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Who actually reimburses you for those funds? 

Mr. Sritwewtu. The greater part comes from sales to MDAP. 

Mr. Forp. Is that new procurement, or from stocks? 

Mr. Stitwe.t. No, sir; that comes from stock. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Does that account for the figure of $871 million, plus, 
as shown on page 650 under the item identified as “Stocks not ap- 
plicable to current requirement’’? 

Mr. StritwE.u. Some of the sales to MDAP countries come out 
of that category. Some of that is items of stock that are in long stock 
position for items the army will keep, and that line, Mr. Chairman, is 
the line that enables us to issue considerably more than asked for in 
our appropriation. 

In other words, those are stocks that are in long supply, some of 
which will go to our allies, and some of which we will use up in our 
own maintenance and support of our own arms. 

You will notice that that line constantly decreases. It has dropped 
from $2.6 billion in 1952 down to $871 million at the present time. 
That is due, partly, to sales to MDAP and part has been used for 
support of our own equipment. 

Mr. Forp. The figure of $871 million appears to be a substantial 
part of the investment requirements. 

Mr. Stitwe ut. It is, considering peacetime force levels, as being 
less, but considering the amount of parts we have had in the system, 
I feel that it is dropping about as rapidly as can be expected. 


INVENTORY INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


Mr. Forp. At this point, Mr. Stilwell, will you have inserted into 
the record the charts shown on pages 649 and 650? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


2531 
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Inventory investment analysis 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT OF REPAIR PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


| 
| 


| 
Fiscal year | 
1952 


Fiscal year 
1955 


~ on hand and | 


order 
additions during year_. 
A. — during 


rocurement 
for stock 

(b) Local procure- | 
ment and 
stock fund 
reim 


3. P concurrent- 


B. Resovers of 
Ill. reductions during year- - 


(a) Troop support. 
(b) Major rebuild. - 
(c) Initial outfit- 
ting (concur- 
rent parts)... 
2. Local procurement 
and stock fund 
B. Issues to other than Army-. 
IV. Other changes (+ or —)-- 
V. Ending inventory, on hand and 
on order 
A. Serviceable stock 
1. On hand 
2. On order. 
B. Unserviceable stock 
Vi investment analysis: 
A. Total inventory invest- 
ment 
B. Investment requirements. - 
1. Peacetime force 
levels 
2. Net mobilization re- 
quired to M+3 
C, Stocks not applicable to 
current requirement... 
D. Stocks held for other than 


$4, 429, 642, 455 | | $5,294, $28,081 | $4, 1,983, 470 | $2, 901, 842, 140 


2, 277, 176, 468 
2, 180, 107, 678 
776, 305, 791 | 
686, 740, 506 | 


89, 565, 285 
280, 471, 039 
1, 123, 330, 848 
97, 790 


196, 915, 785 
80, 950, 062 


89, 565, 285 
159, 066, 627 


— 188, 854, 893 | 


5, 234, 328, 081 
4, 706, 080, 505 
2, 505, 418, 722 
2, 200, 661, 783 

528, 247, 576 


5, 234, 328, 081 


1, 943, 977, 197 

1, 516, 119, 990 
427, 857, 207 | 

2, 633, 033, 328 


657, 317, 556 | 
| 


1, 346, 210 | 
688, 921, 300 


524, 810, 212 | 


449, 489, 764 | 


377, 712, 836 | 


| 


182, 377, O71 


472, 133, 789 146, 587, 071 


52, 676, 423 
3, 194, 664 


160, 916, 424 
202, 424, 910 
1, 511, 969, 677 
1, 174, 133, 012 
1, 121, 406, 923 
780, 934, 687 
153, 538, 235 


186, 934, 001 


52, 726, 089 
_ om, 836, 665 
, 771, 144 


, 983, 470 

3, 914, 360 
318, 598 

. 762 

455, 019, 110 


4, 331, 983, 470 
1, 909, 843, 377 
1, 440, 191, 992 

469, 651, 385 
1, 859, 489, 988 


562, 600, 105 


35, 790, 000 
88, 412, 929 


153, 533, 356 
246, 287, 397 


38, 790, 000 
411, 817, 382 
— 292, 632, 411 
2, 901, 842, 140 
2, 574, 399, 447 
2, 070, 630, 678 
503, 768, 769 

, 442, 693 


, 842, 

846, 

1, 112, 219, 313 
469, 621, 478 
1, 126, 137, 225 
193, 864, 


140 
791 


124 


446, 363, 000 
376, 078, 000 
178, 360, 000 


151, 360, 000 


27, 000, 000° 
155, 861, 000 


41, 857, 000 
70, 285, 000 

1, 036, 658, 638 
728, 143, 919 
701, 143, 919 
487, 892, 081 
140, 887, 832 


72, 364, 006 


27, 000, 000° 
308, 514, 719 
—174, 317, 132 
2, 137, 229, 370 
1, 829, 710, 815 
1, 574, 604, 206 
254, 196, 609 
307, 518, 555 


2, 137, 229, 370 
1, 154, 484, 054 
685, 277, 818 
469, 206, 236 
871, 530, 003 
111, 214, 313- 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF OVERALL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase in the average 
number of overall employees? 
Mr. Stitweu. That is because of the project orders in the Ordnance 
Department. They actually manufacture some parts in their arsenals 
which are military-type ee such as certain tank parts, and 


artillery parts, and so fort 


This represents the program wherein the Army contracts with itself 


to do that work at its own installations. 


It merely indicates that 


during fiscal year 1955 there will be a little more manufacturing done 
in its own arsenals than was done in 1954. 
Mr. Forp. That seems to be a different trend from what was ex- 


plained to us in the last presentation. 


Mr. Mixan. May I make a statement in this matter? 


Mr. Forp. Surely. 


Fiscal year 
| 
1. Project 2531, direct 
2. Project 2531, reim- | } | | 
bursable 
| 106, 922, 836 
| 71, 776, 928 
| 030, 1, 586, 948, 683 
| 1,124, 569, 322 | 1,175, 131, 301 
I t | 1, 035, 004, 037 | } 1, 136, 341, 301 
| 757, 138, 190 | 736, 520, 548 
| | | 
| 
| | |g 
| 4, 
| 3, 
R 1, } 
| — | 
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Mr. Mixan. Here we see the result of another bookkeeping opera- 
tion. Actually, the total number of people involved in parts manu- 
facturing will decline. However, during fiscal year 1952 all of the 
ordance obligations for parts were obligated under the management 
fund and all personnel who were working on those project orders were 
being paid and charged against the management fund. 

In order to get true comparability, we would have to pick up those 
management fund people and show them. I think if you will turn 
back to that overall personnel chart again, you will note that if you 
take the gross employment figure for parts manufactured—and it is 
located in that center section under project orders in the left-hand 
part of the column—you will notice a figure of 8,726 for fiscal year 
1953, 9,687 in fiscal year 1954, and 4,810 in fiscal year 1955. 

Of the total personnel shown for fiscal year 1953, 4,103 are manage- 
ment fund personnel, and 3,733 in fiscal year 1954 will be under 
management funds. 

So, actually, the increase shown in this budget estimate is just 
a bookkeeping technicality, because of the change in our funding 
method. Somewhere else in the Army budget there will be a decline 
in personnel shown for management fund operations. 

Mr. Forp. This figure of 4,810 is the actual number? 

Mr. Minan. That will be the total, because our project orders 
under the management fund will be completed this year. We will 
have no more personnel charged to the management fund in fiscal 
year 1955. 

General Coie.azier. May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Coteiazier. Spare parts have not been procured under 
management funds since fiscal year 1952 and spare parts will not be 
covered in the management fund in fiscal year 1955; but with respect 
to its use for other items of procurement, the decision has not been 
made as yet for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear on this. 

General Co.tGiazier. May I go off the record, Mr. Chairman, for 
this discussion? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Coteiazter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Sikes, I believe, has some questions. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxzs. I want to be sure that I understand your fund require- 
ments. Is it true that you are living off the shelf to a very great 
degree this year? 

‘Mtr. That is true. 


Mr. Srxxes. The money that you are requesting is only a small per- 
centage, I believe you said 24 percent, of your total issue requirements 
for this period? 

Mr. Yes. 
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Mr. Sixes. Tell me what that does to the reserve supply picture. 

Mr. Stitwe tt. As I explained, of course, in addition to the 24 per- 
cent, we plan to receive reimbursements in the amount of approxi- 
mately $155 million, which brings that up to $334 million. As far 
as the difference between the $334 million and the estimated issues of 
$728 million, there is to be a reduction in stock. The $155 million 
also is a reduction for which we expect to receive reimbursement. 


PRECEDENT FOR STOCK LEVELS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the precedent for establishing the new level of 
stocks? Has there been a time in recent history when stock levels 
were as low as it is now proposed to reduce them? 

Mr. Stitwetu. Not since World War II. When World War II 
ended we had tremendous stocks of parts, of course, carryover from 
stocks procured during that war. 

From the time of the end of World War II up to the time of Korea, 
we procured very little and lived off those stocks primarily. 

Then with the beginning of Korea and some newer type equipment 
it was again necessary to go into procurement to a considerable extent, 
particularly with regard to the current parts. 

Now that Korea is over, the issue rate drops. As you can see from 
our statement here, estimated issues for last year were $1,175 million, 
whereas this year they are estimated at only $728 million. 

There is no question but that there are some items which have had 
too much stock. It is these items which we are able at this time to 
reduce to a level commensurate with the present operation. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it true, however, that all stock levels are at a lower 
level, or will be at a lower level, at the end of fiscal 1955 than in any 
recent year? 

Mr. STILWELL. On an overall basis I think that is true, sir. How- 
ever, I think that the stock levels are sufficient to deal with our present 
operation, which is a peacetime operation. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Srxzs. Is it true that this operation will not leave any war 
mobilization reserves in your stock levels? 

Mr. Stitwe.u. I am not quite sure I understand, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, in the event of a sudden mobilization, would you 
have in stock levels items which would be necessary to carry on troop 
operations without going into the open market and purchasing addi- 
tional supplies? 

Mr. Stirwett. We would have to a considerable extent. I 
wouldn’t say we would have 100 percent mobilization reserve parts at 
this time. 

General CoitGiazier. May I refer you, Mr. Sikes, to page 650 of 
the detailed budget justification? You will notice, under section 6, 
subsection B2, the mobilization levels are set forth there, and that at 
the end of fiscal year 1955 there is a total of $469 million worth of 
stock set aside for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that M plus 3 days? 

Mr. Stitwewu. M plus 3 months. 
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Mr. Sixes. During the period M plus 3 there is not an appreciable 
buildup in troops. Rapid buildup comes after M plus 3. Isn’t that 
true! 

General Honnen. That is correct. 

Mr. S1kes. What will be your situation after M plus 3 as a result 
si = budget estimate? ill you not have a dangerously low stock 
evel? 

Mr. Sritwe.u. Considering the rate at which the Army will mobi- 
lize, I believe the feeling is that we would have time in most of our 
areas to get into production by the time the big buildup came about, 
sir. 
Mr. Sixes. Is it not actually true that you have taken a deliberate 
chance that this is a peacetime budget, which will continue to be a 
peacetime budget, Pre is it not true that you would rapidly have to 
attempt to acquire additional stocks as a result of mobilization? 

Mr. Stitwe.u. There is no question but what there is possibly some 
chance taken. Certainly if we were to go into an all-out war un- 
expectedly you certainly would be taking some chance in some areas. 

Mr. Sixes. If mobilization were required you would be in an un- 
comfortable position as a result of this stock level, would you not? 

Mr. Stitwe.u. It is a choice of words, sir. I think that has been 
considered in the determination of the budget guidelines, and gen- 
erally the feeling is that we would be able to get into production on 
most of the items. 

Mr. Stxes. You have told me that this stock level would permit 
mobilization to the M plus 3 months level, but that in the big buildup 
which occurs after M plus 3 you would have a limited supply of stocks. 
You would have to acquire additional stocks as rapidly as they could 
be procured? 

Mr. Sritwe.u. This buildup, by the way, is at combat rates, 
which is at a higher rate than we are now issuing. It is not at today’s 
rate but at the estimated combat rates, which would probably ap- 
proximate about two times our present rate of issue. 

Mr. Srxes. I deduce from the various things you have told me 
that you feel reasonably satisfied that this is a safe level? 

Mr. Stitwe t. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the lead time, Mr. Stilwell, in most of 
the items here? I can appreciate it might be hard to generalize, but 
could you-— 

Mr. Stritwewv. It is hard to generalize. In considering the differ- 
ent types of material you would procure it would run all the wav from 
3 up to 9,10,or11 months. I would say possibly 9 months’ lead time 
might be average dollarwise. I say that because some of your longer 
lead-time material is more costly dollarwise. That depends a great 
deal on whether you are in production on the item or whether you 
must go out and tool up for it. If you are in production it would be 
less than that. 

Mr. Forp. That was the next question I was going to ask. In 
your procurement which you anticipate for fiscal 1955, what percent- 
age of the items would you be procuring compared to the overall 
number of items in the entire category? 

Mr. Sritwewu. Actually a very small percentage numberwise, 
probably not in excess of 10 percent. 
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Mr. Forp. In this category are you trying to keep your production 
lines going on those items where you might have to step up your pro- 
curement in an emergency? 

Mr. Stitwe.u. Such things as artillery and tank parts; yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this item ‘Stocks not applicable to current require- 
ment,’’ which shows your inventory as $871,530,003, in addition to 
the net mobilization required to M plus 3 months? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Stilwell. This has been a 
very helpful presentation. 


LocaL ProcurREMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 2541, ‘Local procurement.” 

Will you introduce the next witness, please, General? 

General McNamara. Mr. Kelley has some general comments to 
make on project 2541. 

Mr. Keuuey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this project includes the 
funds necessary for local procurement not otherwise authorized. 
Under the performance budget structure, local procurement funds are 
decentralized throughout the fiscal code, according to the projects 
and programs with which they are associated. We have in subproject 
2541 the remainder which we have been unable thus far to tie in 
directly with any other projects or which is required by peculiar 
conditions in oversea commands. 

Of the total amount requested in this project, approximately 84 
percent is for use in oversea commands, principally in those commands 
where American troops must accomodate their living, to some extent, 
to the local economy. Of the 84 percent, nine-tenths is required for 
the European and Far East Commands, and it is the cutback in the 
Far East Command beginning in the last quarter of fiscal year 1954 
and continuing through 1955 that is principally responsible for the 
reduction in funds requested for fiscal year 1955 as compared to fiscal 
year 1954. 

Equipment procured from funds in this project is nonstandard and 
has never been handled in the depot system. Hence the increased 
emphasis by the Army on local procurement, which pertains largely 
to standard, commercially available items, is not felt through this 
project but rather in the many other projects where local-procure- 
ment money is being requested for standard items. 
mae Forp. The item of postage stamps is mentioned here, Mr. 

elley. 

Mr. Ketuery. Postage, as mentioned in this project, refers to the 
type of postage stamp that the Army has always procured, such as 
airmail, registered mail, special delivery, and so forth. It does not 
include any franked or penalty envelopes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, each post, camp and station does have 
—— funds allocated to it for the purchase of postage stamps of this 
type 

r. Keviey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And in this instance you have made your reduction more 

or less on the basis of a proportional cut in troop strength? 
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Mr. Ketuey. It runs close to the proportionate cut, but actually 
it is not — as great as the proportionate cut and the proportion for 
the Far East Command is greater than the total for the project by far. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this fund of $10,500,000 represent the total of 
local procurement in the Army? 

Mr. Keiser. No, sir Local procurement, as I mentioned a few 
moments ago, is scattered throughout this present budget structure. 
If we go through the fiscal code you can come up with something over 
375 different projects, each one of which has funds for either supplies 
and material, or equipment, or both. There is no restriction on using 
those funds locally. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there any place where there is a compilation of total 
funds in the fiscal 1955 Army budget for local procurement? 

Mr. Ketxey. I know of none. 

Local procurement in the continental United States in fiscal year 
1953, for example, amounted to slightly more than $199 million. 

Local procurement in this budget for that same period was approxi- 
mately $1,686,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is that figure of $190 million armywide? 

Mr. Ketuiey. Continental United States armywide. It does not 
include overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. I feel there should be more emphasis rather than less 
on local procurement. 

Mr. Ketiry. This, Mr. Sikes, does not represent a deemphasis 
in any way, but when we consider that during the fiscal year for which 
this money is being requested, the Far East Command, which amounts 
to approximately 40 percent of the entire project is being cut from 
around—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Keutey. It is not a deemphaiss at all, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxss. Is the trend, as indicated by fiscal operations in this 
and the 2 immediate preceding years, for more or less local procure- 
ment? 

Mr. Ketuery. The trend is slightly for more in this particular 
project, but since these items are nonstandard, have never been in the 
depot system, there isn’t the field to expand it within the meaning 
of this particular project. The expansion will come through these 
other hundreds of projects where you have local purchase funds. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelley. 

General McNamara. Mr. Kelley is also the next witness, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Post Supriy 


Mr. Forp. We will now take up subproject 2542, “Post supply.” 

Mr. Kelley, will you proceed with the presentation, please? 

Mr. Ketury. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, subproject 2542 includes 
the funds required for the operation of post supply throughout the 
world and for the operation of the local purchasing and contracting 
office at each station. Funds requested for fiscal year 1955 are 
inten gees 8 percent lower than the amount available for fiscal 


year 1954. This has been made possible by the closing of several 
stations and by the overall reduction in the strength of the Army. 
The reduction is not as great as the reduction in troop strength for 
two major reasons. First, post supply is in the nature of an overhead 


operation, which does not fluctuate in direct proportion to mission 
changes. More important, however, funds required for the operation 
of local purchasing and contracting offices within this project will be 
larger in fiscal year 1955 than in fiscal year 1954, because of the 
increased emphasis that we are putting on local procurement. It is 
well to mention that this local purchasing and contracting function 
includes all the local purchase requirements contained in many 
projects and programs throughout the budget of the Army and is not 
limited to the funds requested a few minutes ago in project 2541. 

There is a slight amount of money in this project for those things 
required, and which will be procured locally, for the actual operation 
of the post supply offices. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand correctly that the $41,858,000 is purely 
for the operation of the post supply offices, with a limited exception? 

Mr. Ketuey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The funds for the actual procurement with that excep- 
tion will be reflected elsewhere in the budget? 

Mr. Keuuey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your supply points have been decreased by 36, or will 
be decreased by 36 in fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Keuuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you consider a supply point to be one at every post, 
camp, and station? 

Mr. Keuuery. No, sir. You may have several supply points within 
a single station. Each technical service of the Army may run a 
separate supply point within a station or two or more may be under 
one office, one part of an organization, or if it is a relatively small 
operation the entire supply may be under one control. 

Mr. Miuuer. These points include troops in the field or are they 
all in the continental United States? 

Mr. Ketury. Troops in the field overseas, or what you might call 
relatively rear areas. They include, in otber words, Europe, Japan, 
Hawaii, and around Pusan in Korea, but not further forward. 

Mr. Mriuer. This number of supply points total to which you 
refer would not include what you call tactical supply points? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. These are in the rear areas? 

Mr. Ketuey. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the fact that you are going 
to have a rather substantial increase in the number of purchase orders 
processed? 

Mr. Ketury. That is this continual emphasis and reemphasis that 
we are putting on this, trying to get anything that can be procured 
locally, either by local purchase or open-end or call-type contracts. 
We are trying more and more all the time to get that into effect. 

Mr. Forp. This figure of 839,821 compared to 781,360 is a reflection 
of the emphasis on local procurement? 

Mr. Keuuey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures for those 2 fiscal years which 
would reflect the dollar amount procured? 

Mr. Ketury. The dollar amount procured for these 2 years—I do 
not. The actual figure for fiscal 1953 in the United States is 191 
million, or over 190 million. I do not have the overseas figure. 
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Mr. Forp. Could that be included in the number of purchase orders 
processed? 

Mr. Kewiey. Yes, sir. 

(The following information furnished for the record:) 

Based on actual value of local procurement in the continental United States, 


and the known procurement action workload overseas, it is estimated that overseas 
local procurement, during fiscal year 1¥53, amounted to $30,225,000. 


VALUE OF LOCAL PROCUREMENT THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Mr. Forp. Can you give an estimate, based on the first 6 months 
of fiscal 1954, as to the amount that you will procure locally? 

Mr. Keuuey. I can get the information for you from our procure- 
ment people. 

Mr. Forp. Would you do that and insert it in the record, Mr. 
Kelley? 

Mr. Keuuey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Based on local procurement actions during the first half of fiseal year 1954, 
it is estimated that local procurement throughout the world during fiscal year 
1954 will amount to approximately $335 million. 


DEFINITION OF “‘CALL’’ AND “‘OPEN-END’’ CONTRACTS 


Mr. Stxxzs. For the purpose of having a clear and readable record, 
I suggest that you insert a definition of call and open-end contracts. 
Mr. Keitey. I will do that, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


A “call” type contract is a definite contract for a definite period of time and 
for a definite minimum quantity of items, but with provisions for ordering larger 
quantities under the same terms and conditions. Deliveries under it are called 
for by officials specified in the contract and are normally made directly to the 
user, that is, a contract for 4,000 automobile tires to be delivered on January 1, 
March 1, June 1 and September 1. 

An “open end” contract on the other hand, although similar to a ‘“‘call’’ con- 
tract, differs in that the quantities of supplies or services to be ordered are indefi- 
nite. The open end contract offers the advantage of quick supply locally, from 
dealers’ or manufacturers’ warehouses, that is a contract for all automobile tires. 
that are required by a certain installation for an entire year. 


CLOSING OF STATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. You have stated that the reduction in requirement for 
funds in 1955 is attributable to the closing of several stations and 
you anticipate an improvement in management and procedure. How 
many stations have you closed? 

Mr. Keuiey. We will have to consider a little more than how 
many are being closed, because some of these stations that are being 
closed at the present time, during fiscal year 1954, having been 
in operation for part of fiscal year 1954, a the requirement there 
that much larger than 1955, so that during fiscal year 1954 there are 
5 what you might call major closings, and then during fiscal 1955 
we know of 3 that are scheduled for June 30, 1954, which amounts 
to closing as of the beginning of fiscal 1955. Then there are five more 
anticipated but not known. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you estimate the percentage of the reduction which. 
is due to closing of stations? 

Mr. Ke tuey. I cannot give any reasonable exact estimate. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MANAGEMENT AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. Srxes. Anticipated improvements in management and proce- 
dures to which you referred would what? 

Mr. Ke.uey. The principal one at the moment which we would 
expect to have some effect is the entrance of this financial property 
accounting which is going to give the Army commanders, as well as 
ourselves, a tool which they have not had before to judge the per- 
formance of their stations. 

Mr. Sixes. I don’t believe I understand that. What do you mean? 

Mr. Ketuey. Well, at the present time it is difficult for an Army 
commander to know which station is doing a good job and which is 
doing a bad job except to the extent he can go to the stations or send 
representatives and gain impressions, or go into detail, say, to a stock 
record account and pick out perhaps 10 percent of all the stock record 
cards and check how the thing is being handled, and so forth. 

When he is getting financial statements, on the other hand, he is 
going to be ms to see right there that station X has 4 times as 
much inventory as it issues a month while station Y has only 1% 
times, which is what it is supposed to have, and that sort of thing. 
It will come in automatically instead of being laboriously dug out 
piece by piece in each one. 

Mr. Srxes. What are some of the other improvements in manage- 
ment and procedure? 

Mr. Keuuey. In addition to that, due again to this local purchase 
emphasis, we are going to have considerably less expense in the 
handling of much of these goods. What is brought in on local pur- 
chase (particularly where they find they can get it so easily they 
don’t have to stock the item), it will bypass this post supply practi- 
cally. It will be a matter of receiving it, calling up some unit on the 

st and having them pick it up. There won’t be maintenanc~ on it, 
in-storage maintenance, there won’t be matter of handling it into 
storage areas and out again, and so on. 

(Additional improvements are as follows:) 

1. Simplification of accounting procedures for items of Army property 
entrusted to individuals. 

2. A streamlined supply requisition form is being developed. 

Py Station stocks are being reduced under a program to accelerate declaration 
ort excesses. 


IMPREST CASH SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Are you getting away from the always prevalent 
criticism that whenever you want to buy a $5 item it costs you $10 
to purchase it? 

Mr. Ke.ury. That is what General Colglazier was talking about. 
We are trying constantly to simplify it. I was told a week or two 
ago by one of our people they tried this imprest cash procedure system 
and have been satisfied with the way it has worked out as against 
the old-fashioned long-winded form which had to be filled out each 
time. 

« Mr. Forp. What is that? 

Mr. Keuuey. Petty cash system of handling small procurements 
where a certain fund is given to a purchasing officer. It might be 
$100, $1,000, $5,000, depending on how much business he does in a 
given period of time. At any time, then, he is responsible for having 
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in that fund either the amount of cash that he was given or valid 
vouchers evidencing purchases to the amount of whatever cash is 
missing. 
os oo Miuuer. In other words, he runs it pretty much as a company 
nd? 
Mr. Ketuey. I think you even have less than the company fund 
books to worry about. 
Mr. Forp. Will these individuals be bonded? 
Mr. Keutuery. No, they will not be bonded to my knowledge. 
General Coietazier. I will have to check that, sir. 
(The following statement was supplied later.) 


(Army Procurement Circular 21 dated August 28, 1953, under paragraph 1—709, 
“Imprest fund,” states that use of petty cash funds will be governed by SR 
35-350-10 “‘Imprest funds for small purchases” dated April 9, 1952, which pro- 
vides for the following: 

Each person designated as an imprest-fund cashier or alternate will furnish a 
surety bond in favor of the United States. This requirement will apply to all 
individuals so appointed, including commissioned officers, regardiess of branch 
of service or assignment. Bond coverage will be for $5,000 and will be so con- 
ditioned as to remain in force regardless of change in the disbursing officer for 
whom he acts.). 


Mr. Minter. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelley. 


INSTALLATION MAINTENANCE (FIELD) 


Mr. Forp. The next project will be 2551, “Installation mainte- 
nance, field.”’ 

General McNamara, will you introduce the witness? 

General McNamara. Mr. Carter has some general comments to 
make on project 2551, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carter. Gentlemen, the functions performed by the field- 
maintenance shops are to restore unserviceable equipment in the 
hands of troops to a serviceable condition by adjusting, or replacing 
damaged or unserviceable parts, components, or assemblies. In ad- 
dition support lower echelons of maintenance by providing technical 
assistance, mobile repair crews, and systematic inspections. 

In fiscal year 1955, 434 field-maintenance shops will be operated at 
fixed installations (402 in continental Army areas, and 32 overseas) 
having 1,818 maintenance missions, occupying a total space of ap- 
proximately 9.2 million square feet. 

It is estimated that 9,900,000 items, with a new procurement value 
of approximately $5 billion dollars will be repaired at a cost of 
$55,186,000 or 1 percent of the replacement value. 

It is estimated that $40.1 million will be required for pay of civilian 
employees; $7.1 million will be utilized for commercial repair services, 
while the balance of $4.5 million is apportioned; for travel and trans- 
portation, supplies and materials, and shop equipment. 

The decrease of $1,086,000 is due to modern equipment replacing 
World War IT equipment which will require less field maintenance in 
fiscal year 1955. 

The estimated workload requirement is computed by multiplying 
the population of equipment in the hands of troops by the recurring 
maintenance factor per category of equipment which is checked from 
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monthly reports. The workload is multiplied by the average cost 
per repair job which is checked from monthly reports. 

The civilian personnel requirement was computed by multiplying 
the workload by the man-hours required to perform the repair. These 
factors are established from monthly reports. 

I will attempt to answer your questions or provide any additional 
details you may desire. 

Mr. Forp. How does this particular project differ from what you 
testified to this morning? Is this a day-to-day repair? 

Mr. Carter. This is day-to-day repair, and putting it in terms of 
commercial use it would be the same as taking our manufacturing 
facilities today, such as Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors, or any 
of them, where they have large assembly plants, which would be the 
same as our depot maintenance. That is the complete rebuild of an 
item. 

This project comes down to where it compares with the local repair 
rarage, where you would take your car and they would replace items 

ut they do not have facilities to manufacture new items and put the 
item back absolutely new. 

Mr. Mituer. This includes all maintenance below the depot level? 
Would it be second, third echelon maintenance? 

Mr. Carrer. This is the third and fourth echelon. 

The first and second is an organizational command responsibility. 
That is a command responsibility, to take care of their own equipment. 
A driver takes care of such things as checking his oil. He can replace 
plugs. Then we have a mechanic within the organization to take 
care of minor repairs. 

If it comes to such things as removing an engine and putting in 
another engine, we have to move back to these shops which are fixed 
shops which would replace the engine. 

They stock this engine at fixed shops for the vehicle. If it comes 
down to such things as large inspection jobs, the organizational 
mechanic is not qualified for that. So it moves back to these shops. 

Mr. Mituer. This is third and fourth echelon? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 


REFLECTION OF ACQUISITION COSTS OR REPAIR COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand all of the ramifications of 
the statement on page 656 of the justification, and I will read it. 


Field maintenance at class II installations in the continental United States 
will reflect higher unit repair costs during fiscal year 1955 because of the need to 
repair and maintain the new and modernized equipment of the Army having a 
higher acquisition cost than equipment repaired in prior years; higher cost of new 
model repair parts; and increase in wages of civilian labor. 


Why would higher acquisition cost have any reflection in the cost 
of repair? 

Mr. Carter. It amounts to this: The new equipment will require 
less repair jobs, but to perform a repair job on one of our new high 
cost modern piece of equipment requires more man-hours, and the 
parts cost is higher. 

Mr. Forp. I can understand the part “cost.” But the mere fact 
that a machine costs more at the time of acquisition does not indicate, 
at least superficially, that it would cost more to repair it. 
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Mr. Carrer. It amounts to this: We actually are receiving more 
money for the dollar that we would expend here based upon the 
acquisition cost of this piece of machinery. If we take the $5 billion 
that is represented here back to 1952, that same amount of equip- 
ment would only represent approximately $3.7 billion. 

The repairs cost against that acquisition cost represents a lower 
percentage, but actually our costs are increasing on those repairs that 
we do have to perform. That is what we are trying to state. 

General McNamara. Due to complexity of the new type of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the cost of your parts? 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. The new tank is a perfect example. 
Our new tanks, if you go to replace oil lines, distributors, the engine 
has to be rolled out on its roller. The old tanks, you could lift the 
hoods and you could go right into it. The additional operations you 
have to go through are necessary to give us the fire protection and 
everything required on that modern piece of equipment. 

r. Forp. Does it necessarily follow that because something costs 
more that it is more complicated to repair it? 

Mr. Carrer. No. The reflection here is that we didn’t want the 
wrong impression to be taken, because we had $5 billion worth of 
equipment and it is costing us only one-tenth of a percent of replace- 
ment value in this pro oe an that it is considered that our costs are 
continuously coming Costs are not continuously coming 
down due to the other fentntn. 

Mr. Forp. There seems to be a rather sizable decrease in the num- 
ber of maintenance missions. What do you mean by a maintenance 
mission and how are you bringing about that change? 

Mr. Carter. Maintenance shops as reflected in line 2, shows 434. 
In a shop we can have as many as 5 or 6 or 7 missions within it. An 
example is this: Take a small arms shop. We might have small 
arms, artillery, automatic weapons. They might even go to the ex- 
tent of putting in atthe one end a mobile repair shop. within one 
shop building a number of maintenance missions will be in there on 
repair missions. 

Mr. Forp. I should think as your equipment gets more compli- 
cated you would need more maintenance missions. 

Mr. Carter. No. We hold them in the same field we had pre- 
viously. Decrease is this: We are closing out certain installations 
within the continental United States and combining into one shop. 
As we close out 1 shop and make 1 shop a combined shop, we bring 
into that shop the same work load, but we decrease the administrative 
cost. 

Mr. Forp. For the record I believe it would be well to put in the 
chart material on page 657 down through item A-4. 

(The chart material requested is as follows:) 
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2551 INsTALLATION MAINTENANCE (FIELD) 
Part II: Justification of funds requested 


| 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 
A. Workload data: The minimum field maintenance shop | | } 
facilities needed to furnish adequate logistic support to 
the missions assigned: 
2. Number of field maintenance shops. a 478 | 466 434 
(a) Number of maintenance missions__- goal 2, 152 | 2, 105 1,818 
3. Square footage occupied by field maintenance shops.| 11,972,858 | 11, 154, 142 9, 248, 856 
4. Planned increase or decrease in facilities______.-_-- | 0 | —22 —3 


AREAS REQUIRING GREATER AMOUNT OF REPAIR WORK 


Mr. Forp. This material is well prepared, Mr. Carter, and it is 
very helpful to the committee. 

Do you find in any particular categories or in any individual 
commands a greater prevalence of repair work? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. That will depend upon the terrain and upon 
the use of the equipment. If we take one of our training centers 
which falls under a command, and there are training troops, the 
usage factor there is higher than it would be under trained troops. 
The nonrecurring workload is greater at that spot than it is at one 
which does not have training missions. 

Again, if you go to the desert areas, the workload increases again 
due to the terrain, or if we go into Alaska the workload again increases 
due to that terrain area. 


CONTROL OVER MAINTENANCE LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Suppose you get reports, which I assume you get 
monthly, from a certain command which indicates that the mainte- 
nance load there is increasing. What happens? 

Mr. Carter. We immediately go back to that command and ask 
for a full and complete detailed explanation on what has caused this 
change from this previous report. We hold an average against him. 
We take their yearly average of the past year, starting at the beginning 
of the year, and then keep the changes, month by month. If that 
starts to fluctuate, high or low, we immediately go back and ask for 
a detailed explanation of what has caused the variation. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had any examples in the past 12,months where 
action has been taken? 

Mr. Carrer. I will say this: Our commands have been holdin 
pretty constant with their recurring workloads. Since we have ha 
the monthly reports in use, which is the second year for the monthly 
reports, supervisors have been watching them and our field mainte- 
nance has come into a very good condition. 

Our reports indicate there is every effort being made, and this is 
the first time an Army commander has had a staff tool that he could 
watch, that is, where he could watch his individual Army camps, 
posts, and stations operate. 

Mr. Forp. Do they come to you through the various continental 
armies? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, and the overseas commanders. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. 

General McNamara. This, Mr. Chairman, concludes project 2500. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General McNamara. 
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‘Tuurspay, Marca 18, 1954. 


Army Reserve AND Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 


WITNESSES 


COL. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Forp. The next activity is 2600, United States Army Reserve 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Colonel Lindeman, will you proceed with your presentation? 

Colonel Livpeman. You will recall that we were originally sched- 
uled to have program 2600 precede ‘Reserve Personnel Require- 
ments.”’ I am glad you are hearing the requests in this order. 

The result is a timing error in my statement. Also my statement 
covers the strength plan as included in the President’s budget and 
not the revised figures you have had us furnish on change sheets. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the reeord). 

Colonel Linpeman. We shall correct the figures as you have 
requested, 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, again, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this subcommittee in defense of the Army Reserve and 
ROTC programs. I have just discussed with you the fund require- 
ment for pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing under the appropriation 
“Reserve personnel requirements.”” My purpose now is to defend 
the maintenance and operating fund requirement necessary to support 
the Army Reserve and ROTC programs for fiscal year 1955. 

For the Army Reserve, ingoing and outgoing fiscal year 1955 
active and inactive duty training pay strengths a are 161 ,000 and 195,000 
respectively. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will train 147,450 students in 
its Senior Division and 60,000 students in its Junior Division. Sixteen 
thousand, eight hundred advanced course students will attend summer 
camp in July 1954 and 17,900 in June 1955 

Requirements of budget program 2600 are civilian employee sup- 
port of 49 military district headquarters concerned with the adminis- 
tration and training of the Reserve and ROTC; operation of USAR 
Schools and provision of Army extension courses; miscellaneous 
expenses of USAR inactive duty training; ROTC institutional training; 
and USAR and ROTC summer camp training. Also, orientation, 
information and active par ticipation programs of the Army Reserve, 
and the operation and maintenance of USAR facilities. Further, for 
both USAR and ROTC, provision is made for operating supplies; 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants: organizational and indivi idual equip- 
ment and organizational and field maintenance of equipment. 

The fiscal year 1955 request exceeds fiscal year 1954 estimated 
requirements by $2,051,000. Of the increase, $774,777 is in civilian 
employment for military district staffing to make possible the process- 
ing of returning obligated reservists; and to provide, as required by 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, for the maintenance of complete 
records of reservists. It is my expectation that the 2,793 positions 
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in the military district headquarters subproject 2611 for fiscal year 
1955 constitute a level-off staffing. Also, $799,947 of the increase 
is to provide Army Reserve issues of individual equipment for the 
27,000 officer and enlisted Table of Organization and Equipment unit 
strength increase of fiscal year 1955 over fiscal year 1954. The re- 
maining net increase of $476,276 in all other activities is the result of a 
variety of nominal increases and decreases. 

Largely due to seasonal factors, 43 to 44 percent of the obligations 
in this program occur in the first half of the fiscal year and 56 to 57 
percent occur in the second half of the year. 

Thank you. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Will you insert a summary of your personnel require- 
ments? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—2600 Unirep Stares Army ReseRvE 
AND RESERVE OrricEers’ TRAINING Corps 


Summary of personnel data 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiseal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Personal services (01) $14, 125,540 | $15,650,000 | $16, 927, 000 


Military personnel (number) 10, 918 11, 994 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. 4, 359 4, 821 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 385 : 626 
Average number of all employees 4, 275 5, 048 


MILITARY DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. According to your statement on page 2, the 2,793 
positions for staffing military district headquarters for fiscal year 1955 
constitutes what you think will be all you will need in the future for 
this program. 

Colonel Linpeman. I would say that was a fair statement, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in subsequent years we can hold you 
to that statement? 

Colonel Linpeman. I think we can accept that. The only exception 
would be a major change in the program. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record, Colonel, the pages in the 
justifications numbered 700, 701, 702 and prepare for the record the 
obligations as of December 31, 1953? 

Colonel Linpeman. We will do that, sir. 
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2600 Army ResERvVE ROTC 


Obligations by project 
No. and project 
Command and mana 
Military district he 
Training: 
Schools and extension courses 
USAR inactive duty training 
USAR annual field training 
ROTC institutional training 
ROTC summer camp training 
Supplies: 
Operating supplies, USAR 
Operating supplies, ROTC 
Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, USAR 
Petroleum. oil, and lubricants, ROTC 
Materiel: 
Organizational equipment, USAR 
Organizational equipment, ROTC 
Maintenance: 
Organization and field maintenance, USAR 
Organization and field maintenance, ROTC 
Services: 
Operation of USAR facilities 
Rents, including initial alteration and restoration, USAR__-_- 
Operation of ROTC facilities 
Personnel processing: 
a information, and active participation program 


ement: 
quarters 


Actual as of 
Dec. 81, 1963 


119, 737 
267, 865 


339, 873 
226, 175 


1, 568, 392 
905, 853 
27, 555 


12, 211, 71 


MAINTENANCE AND Opprations, AkMy—2600 Unrrep States Army RESERVE 


AND RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CoRPs 
Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate 
Project and subproject 


Estimate 
1 year 
1955 


Command and management 

Military district 

Training 

Schools and extension courses_ 

U. 8. Army Reserve inactive duty training_- 

U. 8. Army Reserve annual field tra raining. - 
Training Corps institutional train- 


($8, 172, 
8, 172, 223 

(8, 424, 627) 

418, 519 

5, 116, 840 
950, 

1, 433, 610 

505, 318 


($8, 947, oon 
8, 947, 000 
(8, 714, 000) 


448, 000 
5, 317, 000 
1, 061, 000 


1, 388, 000° 
500, 000 


|_| 
2610 
2611 $4, 006, 579 : 
2620 
2621 176, 050 
2622 2, 157, 141 
2623 610, 219 
2624 604, 147 
2625 212, 327 
2630 
2631 418, 195 | 
2632 211, 504 
2633 181, 159 
2634 50, 125 
2640 
2641 
2649 
2651 
2651 
252 
2661 
2661 
2662 
2663 
2670 
2671 
128, 814 
ber 
(2610) | | 
2611 7, 309, 978 
(2620) | (8, 003, 848) 
2621 | 405, 769 
4, 880, 477 
2623 | 783, 079 
2624 
2625 | Reserve Officers’ Training Corps summer camp train- 
| 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
Project and subproject fiscal year | fiseal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


| Supplies. | ($2, 082, 838); ($2, 246. 000) 

Op erating supp lies, v.8. Army Reserve. ¢ Pre | 1, 058, 066 1, 160. 000 
Orerating supplies, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 6, 97 501, 515 500, 000 
Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, U. 8. Army Reserve __ 4 404, 335 466, 000 
Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, Reserve Officers’ | } 

Training Corps - 8, 648 | 118, 922 | 120, 000 
Materiel- , 291, 154), , 821,628), (2, 451,000) 
Organizational equipment, v.38. “Army Reserve __ 5, 596 | . 276, 053 | 2, 076, 000 
Organizational reteset Reserve Officers’ Training | 

orps.__. 5 5 545, 575 | 375, 000 
Maintenance...... .........-- , 233, 874) | , 341,437)) (1, 390, 000) 
Organizational and field maintenance, es “Army | 

Reserve 698, 243 804, 728 850, 000 
Organiz: ational and field maintenance, ‘Reserve om 

eore’ Trataing 535, 631 536, 709 540, 000 


Services ($6, 679, 755)| ($6, 748,271)| ($6, 971, 000) 
Operation of U. 8S. Army Reserve facilities __ 4, 504, 651 4, 775, 081 5, 000, 000 
Rents, including initial alteration and restoration, 

U.S. Army Reserve. 2, 103, 764 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
Operation of Reserve Officers’ facili- 

ties__. ree 71, 340 73, 190 71, 000 
Personnel ‘processing - (303, 018) (376, 976) (300, 000) 
Orientation, information, and active participation } 

program, USAR 303, 018 | 376, 976 300, 000 


Total direct obligations. _................. 26, 638, 478. | 28, 968, 000 | 31, 019, 000 


MILITARY DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have the same number of military district 
headquarters in fiscal year 1954 that you contemplate for 1955? 

Colonel LinpeMANn. We have the same number. 

Mr. Forp. Forty-nine in fiscal year 1954 and you will have the 
same number in fiscal 1955. 

Colonel Linpreman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How are they distributed—State by State, plus the 
District of Columbia? 

Colonel LinpeMan, That is correct. One for each State and one 
for Washington, D. C 

Mr. Forp. Is there any possibility of consolidating any of these 
military districts and making them cover a larger geo eographical area? 

Colonel Linpeman. We have that under study, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the current thinking of the Department in that 

? 
r. Sixes. How long have you had it under study? That is 

outing to be a stock answer around here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Linpeman. I assure you that several agencies in the 
Department of the Army do have this matter under current study. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea when this might be actually put 
into operation? 


Num-| 
(2630) 

2631 

2632 
2633 

2634 

(2640) 

2641 

2642 

(2650) 

2651 

2652 

2661 

2662 | 

2663 | 

(2670) | 
2671 | 
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Colonel Linpeman. I think the timing will depend—from what I 
understand froi these other agencies for which | cannot speak—on 
results of the current reexamination of the Reserve program. 

Mr. Forp. The requested amount for subproject 2611 is that which 
you mentioned in your prepared statement, the one where you said 
that would level off? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is higher for fiscal year 1955 than for fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Linp=MAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But it is what you believe to be the long-range amount 
necessary? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is my belief. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. You expect a fairly sizable percentage increase in your 
enrollment under subproject 2621. On what do you justify that 
optimism? 

Colonel LinpeMaNn. You are referring to the USAR school enroll- 
ment? 

Mr. Forp. Your figure for fiscal 1955 is 20,650, and the figure for 
fiscal 1954 is 15,300. 

Colonel Linpeman. As you know, we have provisions for payment 
of such students. We feel that will be an incentive. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO ROTC 


Mr. Forp. Are the figures on page 714 for military personnel 
assigned as a total, or are they just for the college program? 

Colonel LrnpeMAN. It must be the total. 

Mr. Forp. That does not reflect the military personnel assigned to 
the junior ROTC? 

Colonel Linpeman. I believe it does. 

Mr. Forp. Where would that military personnel be reflected? 

Mr. Perurat. These figures include the junior division. There is 
= ree place where the junior division military personnel could be 

otted. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis, then, for the increase? Are you 
allocating all of the increase to the senior ROTC? I would gather 
that, because you are not expanding your junior ROTC. 

Mr. Perna. It is correct to say that that nominal increase is in 
the senior division. 

Mr. Forp. Will you show for the record the breakdown of your 
military personnel? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which are to be with the senior ROTC and which are 
to be with the junior ROTC. 

Colonel LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And break down also the enlisted and officer personnel 
as assigned. 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


0 
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Military personnel assigned to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


| 
| Fiscal year 
1954 


Fiscal year 
| 1955 


| 


Officers: 
Senior division 
Junior division 


Enlisted: 
Senior division 
Junior division 


Mr. Forp. According to the justifications on page 715, setting forth 
the criteria for the assignment of administrative personnel, the justi- 
fication says “One clerk per senior institution having less than four 
branches of training”’ and it says that ‘“The one clerk may be a warrant 
officer, noncommissioned officer of grade E-7 or grade E-6, or civilian 
personnel.” 

Do you have any idea how many of them are military and how many 
are civilian in that category? 

Mr. Perurat. I do not have the breakdown on that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show for fiscal 1954 and for fiscal 1955 how that 
breakdown will be? 

Mr. Perurat. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Administrative clerks assigned to Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 


391 


Military 9 208 
Civilian 7 183 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the $800,000 increase in organiza- 
tional equipment under subproject 2641? 

Mr. Perurau. The increased strength for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. It is forecasting your proposed increased strength? 

Mr. Perurat. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In all of these categories, if you do not achieve your 
increased strength, the demand is not there and the funds will not be 
expended. 

Mr. Perutat. That is correct. 


OPERATION OF USAR FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Under oe 2661 there is a slight increase. Is 


that based on the additional number of square feet in use? 


1, 690 | 1,700 

396 = 
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Mr. Pernraut. Not exactly. It is the result of operating addi- 
tional armories which the construction program will make available 
to the program; and for planned procurement of firing-range equip- 
ment for armories. 

Colonel LinpEeMAN. It is an increase solely for the training centers. 

Mr. Forp. On page 738, it indicates you are reducing your leased 
space and increasing your armory space owned and operated by the 
Government. 

Mr. Perurar. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. As the construction program proceeds, do you expect a 
greater change in that regard? 

Colonel LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much: 
Colonel. 


Tuespay, Marca 9, 1954. 
Joint Prosects 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. R. J. CANINE, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 
JOHN E. CODD, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
COL. WILLIAM MASSELLO, JR., UNITED STATES ARMY, CHIEF, 

LATIN AMERICAN BRANCH, G-3 
LT. COL. LOUIS R. FAUSSETT, UNITED STATES ARMY, LATIN AMER- 

ICAN BRANCH, G-3 
COL. C. C. VALLE, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 
MAJ. GEN. A. R. LUEDECKE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, CHIEF OF 

STAFF, AFSWP 
COL. WILLIAM A. DAVIS, UNITED STATES ARMY, DEPUTY CHIEF 

OF STAFF, AFSWP 
COMDR. A. H. GABRIELS, UNITED STATES NAVY, BUDGET AND 

FISCAL OFFICER 
MAJ. GEN. G. O. EBERLE, DEPUTY COMMANDANT, NWC 
WILLIAM GASKINS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, NWC 
CAPT. C. W. BOUNDY, UNITED STATES NAVY, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

ICAF 
STEVE YUHASZ, JR., BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, ICAF 
COL. H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS, OFFICE, CHIEF 

SIGNAL OFFICER 
MAJ. GEN. G. C. MUDGETT, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 
COL. T. W. MUNFORD, DEPUTY COMMANDANT, ARMED FORCES 

INFORMATION SCHOOL 
MAJ. GEN. H. N. HARTNESS, UNITED STATES ARMY, DIRECTOR, 

OFFICE, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
LT. COL. R. A. METUGER, UNITED STATES ARMY, CHIEF, FISCAL 

AND SUPPLY : 

Mr. Forpv. The committee will next consider activity 2700, en- 
titled “Joint projects.’’ At this point we will put in the record pages 
800 and 801 of the justifications. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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2700 Joint Prosects 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 

$41, 802,594 | $46, 811,000 $53, 258, 000 
33, 000, 000 35, 666, 500 33, 000, 000 
2713 | Military missions. 374, 017 397, 500 370, 000 
2714 | Inter-American relations.____- J 369, 542 510, 000 435, 000 
2715 | Inter-American Defense beste 9, 871 10, 000 &, 000 
2716 | Classified Snr ag 8 oe 16, 466, 779 23, 881, 000 26, 500, 000 
2721 | National War College el eat rkehtninwaaten 416, 012 424, 000 448, 000 
2722 | Industrial College of the Armed Forces_. PTE 560, 612 572, 300 572, 000 
786, 001 2, 053, 000 2, 078, 000 
543, 197 1, 627, 000 1, 293, 000 
2733 | Armed Forces Information School_.__.......-....----- 242, 699 188, 000 188, 000 
2734 | Armed Forces information and education program --__ 6, 947,776 6, 545, 275 6, 400, 000 
Total direct obligations... ...............~..-.-.--<. 101, 519,100 | 118, 685, 575 124, 550, 000 


Summary of personal data 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal vear fiscal vear fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 
$33, 491, 767 | $36, 273,036 $38, 792, 293 
4, 300 4, 957 4. 987 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 8, 890 8, 946 9, 257 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. tan 15 10 
Average number of all employees. -.--.........-.-------.- 8, 464 8, 597 8,910 


Mr. Forp. General Honnen, will you please introduce the next 
witness. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. The next witness is Mr. John E. Codd, 
Budget Division, Office of the Comptroller of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Mr. Codd. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this program provides for interservice 
and departmentwide projects for which the Department of the 
Army has been assigned the administrative responsibility. 

Included herein are joint missions, inter-American relations pro- 
gram, National War College, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Armed Forces Information School, Armed Forces Information and 
Education Program, and special classified projects. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1953 obligations are $101,519,100; for 
the current fiscal year 1954 the estimated “obligations are $118, 685,575; 
for fiscal year 1955 we are requesting $124,550,000. A comparison 
of the 3 fiscal years reflects an increase of $17,166,475 between 1053 
and 1954, and an increase of $5,864,425 between 1954 aha 1955. This 
increase for 1955 is directly attributable to the classified projects. 
Other projects within this program for fiscal year 1955 will be main- 
tained at or below the comparable cost for 1954. 

In view of the diversified nature of the projects included herein, 
this activity does not lend itself to a justification on an overall program 
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basis. In light of this the Department of the Army has witnesses 
present who are prepared to discuss each project. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. We are pleased to have as the next witness Lt. Gen. 
R. J. Canine, Director of NSA. General Canine, you have indicated 
a desire to discuss this problem with the committee off the record. 

You may proceed, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. At this point will you please insert in the record obliga- 
tions as of December 31, 1953, for the subprojects in this program. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


2700 Joint Prosects 


Obligations by project 


Actual as of 

No. and project Dec. 31, 19538 
2715 Inter-American Defense Board 2, 375 

2720 Charter schools: 

2722 Armed Forces Industrial College__....._.._...-_------ 267, 082 
2733 Armed Forces Information School_----...-..--_--------- 91, 444 
2734 Armed Forces information and education program -------_- 3, 505, 726 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 
Miuxirary Missions AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Miuuter. The committee will come to order. 

We shall consider this morning subprojects 2713 and 2714, Inter- 
American relations, and General Honnen, will you please introduce 
the witness? 

General Honngen. Mr. Codd will make the presentation of this 

roject. 
. Mr. Copp. The first project, Mr. Chairman, will be Inter-American 
relations, and the presentation will be made by Colonel Massello, 
Chief of the Latin-American Branch, G-3. 

Colonel Massre..o. Gentlemen, I have a prepared statement which 
I shall read. I have with me two of my colleagues, Colonel Fausset, 
and Colonel Mugyb. If it is satisfactory with you, after reading the 
statement, we shall be very happy to answer such questions as you 
may care to ask, 
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Mr. Muuer. Thank you, sir. 


Colonel Massetto. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; funds are 
requested under this project to enable the Secretary of the Army, as 
authorized by law, to adopt such measures appropriate to the functions 
and activities of the Department of the Army as he may deem neces- 
sary to further national policy with respect to inter-American 
cooperation. 

he estimate includes funds for: Support of United States Army 
missions in Latin American countries; training activities of the Latin 
American Division of the United States Army Caribbean School in 
the Panama Canal Zone; visits to the United States by important 
Latin American military officials and official visits by United States 
Army officers to Latin America; translation and publication of training 
documents; representation by appropriate overseas and Zone of the 
Interior commanders and Department of the Army officials. 

That concludes my statement. 


REASON FOR DECREASE IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Mituer. I notice that the budget request is for $435,000, 
which is a decrease of some $75,000 over the estimates for this year. 

Do you care to comment on the reasons for the changes? 

Colonel Massetio. We have pared this down to what we feel is a 
minimum, and we have made our cuts straight across the board. 
We hope to be able to achieve our objectives and at the same time 
save this amount of money. 

We are just simply paring down to where we think we can handle 
the program with this amount. 


PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Miter. Do you anticipate carrying on the program in the 
next fiscal year at about the same level as you have in the past? 

Colonel Masse.io. We will have to cut down on present repre- 
sentation. That is, the amount of money for trips and entertainment 
and other such projects. There is a possibility that we will be able 
to achieve economies in personnel, that is, we may be able to reduce 
here and there the number of personnel in some of the missions. 

If we can achieve the reduction in personnel, I think we can carry 
on just about at the level at which we are carrying on now. If not, 
we may have to cut back some, and we have the flexibility to do that 
the trips that we have scheduled. We can knock off a trip, if we 

ave to. 

Mr. Mriter. As I understand your program, it is more or less to 
tighten your belt, and attempt to carry out the same general mission 
that is being carried out this year? 

Colonel Massetxo. That is correct, sir. 


NUMBER OF ARMY MISSIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. Mruter. How many Army missions do we have in the South 
American Republics at the present time? 

Colonel Massetto. We have 14, sir. We have a total of 20 
Republics, and we have Army missions in all the Republics except 


Ms mace Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
ile. 

Mr. Miter. I notice on page 830 of the justifications that the esti- 
mate there is that there will be 13 missions during the coming year 
instead of 12? Does that conform to the figure which you just gave us? 

Colonel MassE.uo. That does not, sir, because when we made that 
out we had not Pb established the mission in Nicaragua, which is 
newly established this month. The mission chief actually arrived 
there this month, about a week or so ago. 

Mr. Mituer. That would give us, then, a total of 14? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And that change has come about since the initial 
planning of your budget? 

Colonel Massetio. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. As your plans stand now, you expect to maintain the 
14 missions? 

Colonel Massetio. We expect to maintain the 14; that is correct, 


sir. 
Mr. Mituer. Is there any likelihood of that being expanded, so far 
as you know? 
olonel MasseuLo. Not that we can foresee. There is always a 
possibility that a country like Uruguay or Chile might ask for a mission 
and, if so, I think we would look upon it favorably; but we have no 
indications that they will do so at this time. 


MISSION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miter. At the present time, what would the average person- 
nel of 1 of these 14 missions include? 

Colonel Masseuxo. Let us take an average. 

Mr. Mitter. Just an average. We realize some of them will be 
larger than others. 

Colonel Masseti6. There will be about 4 officers and 3 enlisted 
men. You would have a mission chief, and you would have, perhaps 
an infantry adviser, an artillery adviser, or an armored adviser, an 
your enlisted men would be administrative personnel plus, perhaps, an 
armored technician and an artillery technician. 

Mr. Mitter. At about what level of rank would you say the average 
is with respect to the chief of the mission and his advisers? 

Colonel Massetxo. The chief of the mission is normally a colonel. 
The advisers are usually lieutenant colonels. We do have some 
majors, however. The enlisted men are usually sergeants. 


COORDINATION WITH THE AIR FORCE AND NAVY 


Mr. Mitter. Do you have any correlation of joint activities with 
the Air Force and Navy with respect to missions in these countries? 

Colonel Massetxio. With respect to missions, we do not have any 
joint missions. I do not know of anything which you could call joint 
activities, other than the fact that within the countries mission chiefs 
get together for mutual help and assistance in maintaining a reason- 
ably uniform and consistent front with the host Government. 

Here in Washington, we, at the upper level, maintain extremel 
close coordination with the other services. We keep them informed, 
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and they keep us informed. So far, we have managed to achieve 
an excellent harmony as between the services. 

Mr. Miter. In the main, do the other services have missions in 
the same capitals that you maintain them? 

Colonel Massetxo. In the main they do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. Does the Navy of the Air Force have a mission in 
any of the South American Republics where you do not maintain one? 

Colonel Masse.io. Yes, sir; they do. The Air Force has one in 
Haiti, and the Navy has one in Chile; the Air Force has one in Ura- 
guay, and Argentina has United States Navy advisers. It is nota 
mission in Argentina, but they maintain an adviser. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Miuier. Your personnel that is engaged in this work is nor- 
mally familiar with the local language? 

Colonel Massuiio. They are normally sent to the Army language 
school, and take a course in the language, and graduate as being pro- 
ficient. Sometimes there is not time to send them to the language 
school, and they take a 100-hour course, usually, here in Washington. 
Then, when they get down there, they augment the Spanish which they 
have received here with additional instruction in the country. 

Mr. Miter. I suppose Spanish and Portuguese are the only two 
languages that are used down there? 

olonel Masseiio. The only two for use. The Air Force and 
Navy, of course, would have to deal with the French language for their 
missions in Haiti. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MISSIONS TO ATTACHES 


Mr. Mitier. What is the tieup with your missions with respect 
to the Army attachés in the various countries where they have them? 

Do you work in conjunction with the attachés or is it an entirely 
separate operation? 

Colonel Massexuo. It is a separate operation. The attaché is a 
part of the Embassy. 


OBJECTIVES OF MISSION 


Mr. Miuusr. Do I understand that the primary mission of these 
missions is to assist the army departments of the respective countries 
in training and use of equipment and strengthening their military 
potential? 

Is that the prime objective? To make them stronger, militarily, 
insofar as they request our help? 

Colonel Masssiuo. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Mituier. You furnish them with American training manuals 
and American techniques at their request, | assume. Is that right? 

Colonel Masssetxio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitusr. Do you find that in the main they are receptive to 
that type of help? Do they, follow our military thinking in the 
countries where we have these missions? 

Colonel Massex.o. In the main they do. However, there is some 
residue of the foreign missions that used to be there. 
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(Statement off the record.) 

They highly prize the school spaces which we have in the United 
States, particularly the Command and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth; also, Fort Benning, Fort Knox, and Fort Sill. The 
graduates of these schools who go back are thoroughly indoctrinated 
in our methods, and they are strongly pro-United States, and they 
are pretty strong for our methods. 


COORDINATION OF SELECTION OF OFFICER PERSONNEL FOR UNITED 
STATES SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Mixer. We admit a certain number of their officer personnel 
to our service schools? 

Colonel Masse.io. That is correct, sir; but that is under a different 

rogram. 
: Mr. Miter. But, is it coordinated through this program? I 
mean, do you have any control, over what spaces are allotted to the 
various nations, and what type personnel they send? 

Colonel MasseLito. Our mission chiefs get into that picture, and 
our attachés, and they try to select the best candidates and recommend 
them, but it is not a part of this particular program. 

I believe Colonel Fausset can elaborate upon that. 

Colonel Faussrr. The United States Army, Caribbean, located in 
the Canal Zone, is the headquarters that allocates the available spaces 
in the program for attendance at our service schools. 

In other words, the consider all of the mission chiefs reeommenda- 
tions. If they have the spaces at our schools, they decide which 
countries receive the spaces, They finalize the recommendations of 
all the mission chiefs. 

BRAZILIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuuer. Am I correct in assuming that Brazil is the nation 
involved that has the largest military potential? 
We do not have any mission with the Argentine; do we? 
Colonel MassreL.o. We do not have any longer a mission with the 
Argentine. 
ye have a joint Brazil-United States Military Commission in 
Brazil, which is under a different program. 
Mr. Miuuer. Has Brazil maintained a substantial increment of the 
oo they built up during World War II, or have they demobilized, 
argely? 
olonel Massetio. Well, I think they have kept up a very sizable 
one. How it compares to that of World War II, I could not say, 
offhand. 
Mr. Miiz7ia. Are their divisions equipped with American arms to 
a large extent? 
Colonel Massrtto. To a large extent. 


RESUME OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, how long has your program been in effect in 
South America? 

Colonel Massetxo. I believe Colonel Fausset could give you the 
information on that. 
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Colonel Faussret. The oldest mission in Latin America is the Navy 
mission in Peru, which was established in 1920, and the authority for 
our mission is based on a public law which was passed in 1926. Our 
first mission, as I recall, was to Guatemala, in 1930, and most of our 
missions were established in the early 1940’s. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, they were active during World War II? 

Colonel Faussrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any decrease in the kind of a program in the 
interval between World War II and Korea? 

Colonel Massetto. Was there any decrease in this program be- 
tween World War II and Korea? 

Mr. Forp. Was there any decrease in emphasis, shall we say? 

Colonel Massetxo. I do not think there has been any decrease in 
emphasis. I think that we have been trying to bring Latin America 
to the forefront. We have been trying to do what we could down 
there, but as to the expenditures, I believe that there has been a 
substantial decrease. 

Colonel Faussrer. On that, I recall having looked through the files, 
and this fund used to run over $1 million in 1948 and 1949. We have 
maintained the same number of missions, but the amount of funds 
required has been decreased. 

Mr. Forp. How many of the countries where we have had and 
now have missions contributed forces to the conflict in Korea? 

Celenel Massutio. Only Colombia. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do we have missions in every Latin American country 
where specific request by that country has been made for such a 
mission? 

Colonel Masse.uo. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand you to say that you are going to have 
14 missions in South America in fiscal year 1955? Are you planning 
to cut back? 

Colonel Massze.io. We are not planning to cut back. We plan to 
maintain 14 in Latin America. That depends, of course, on the host 
governments. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BACKGROUND REQUIREMENTS FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. What are the background requirements for personnel 
who are selected to be members of military missions to Central or 
South America? 

Colonel MassE.uo. It depends upon the country, to a large extent. 
Normally, they want the officers of combat experience. The normal 
request would be for an officer of combat experience. 

They want combat-experienced officers of the line branch, and he 
should be a colonel. We look into his record and, incidentally, these 
records are very carefully screened to see that he has the proper per- 
sonality aspects, as well as professional ability, and he has to be 
poe table to the host government. That would apply to the mission 

3. 
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The other officers depend upon whether the requirement is for an 
armored officer, or an infantry officer, as the case may be. 

Again, they are screened for personality as well as for professional 
ability, and acceptability. In regard to the enlisted men, we try to 
fulfill the particular requirement that is called for. The man, perhaps, 
my be a supply man or an ordnance technician or something along 
that line. 


DUTIES 


Mr. Stxes. What, normally, would he be expected to do? 

Would he teach classes in their war college; would he informall 
advise the staff personnel of the armed forces of the country to which 
he is assigned; or would his work be principally in the field of good will 
or diplomatic contact? 

Colonel Masse.io. He must, above all things, maintain good will. 
We do not want anything to jeopardize achievement of this. e might 
do any of the things, practically, that you mentioned. It depends 
upon the specific agreement that is made between the mission chief 
and the host government. We have officers teaching in their schools, 
depending upon the country’s desires; we have them in their war 
college, and we have some in other schools; we have officers advising 
their general staff at their highest echelons; we have officers assisting 
and advising in units. The main objective is to assist the country 
militarily to the extent that we can in accordance with the situation. 


LENGTH OF TOUR OF DUTY 


Mr. Sixes. What is the length of the tour of duty? 
Colonel Masse.vo. It is normally 3 years, with certain exceptions. 
In LaPaz, Bolivia, where the altitude is 12,000 feet, I believe it is 2 
ear. In Quito, Ecuador, where the altitude is approximately 9,000 
eet, it is about 2.5 years. It is just not healthful to keep people 
there longer. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REQUIREMENTS AND STANDARDS 


Mr. Sixes. After a man has been carefully screened for selection, 
and has been assigned to a post in a military mission, how do you 
ascertain that he lives up to the requirements that you have set forth 
to this committee, and what happens if he should fail to measure up to 
those requirements? 

Colonel Masspiio. The missions are administered directly from 
Panama by the headquarters of the United States Army, Caribbean, 
and they have a mission section there. The chief of that section is a 
senior colonel, senior to any of the mission chiefs, and he makes it a 
point to visit these missions. 

In addition to that, from the Department of the via we visit each 
mission at least once a year. That is our goal, and we have managed 
to achieve that in the past, and during these visits we look into the 
mission and check its activities. 

Panama does the same. We usually consult the ambassador and 
talk to the officials of the host government. I have just returned, 
incidentally, from a trip like that. It is normal to talk to the Minister 
of Defense; the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, Chief of Staff of 
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the Army, and these people being, as I said, usually military people 
in high places down + a We feel that they are rather frank with 
us, and that we get a good indication of what the country thinks of 
our missions. With their indications and our own observation, we 
feel that we can judge whether or not the mission personnel are per- 
forming and living up to the standards. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you found occasions in recent years where men 
were not living up to the standards, and if so did you replace them? 

Colonel Massuxuo. Yes, sir; we have done that. 

Mr. Srxus. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Colonel Massello. 


Wepnespay, Marca 10, 1954. 


JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES MILITARY COMMISSION AND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY PRO RATA SUPPORT OF INTERAGENCY GROUPS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Codd, we shall proceed with consideration of project 
2713, “Joint Brazil-United States military commission.” 

Mr. Copp. I have a short opening statement which I would like to 
read to the committee. 

This project provides for (a) administrative and operational expenses 
of the Joint Brazil-United States military commission whose mission 
is to assist Brazil in military doctrine, organization, equipment and 
training methods, supply, maintenance, and administrative procedures. 

For the accomplishment of this mission, the personnel are engaged 
in supervisory training activities within each unit of the Brazilian 
Army ; acting in the interests of the United States in military collabora- 
tion, advising and assisting the establishment of systems, facilities, 
and programs for the education and training of the Brazilian Army; 
and collaborating with the Minister of War on appropriate army 
matters, rendering such other services within its jurisdiction as may 
be requested by the Brazilian authorities; performing such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the Department of the Army. (6) 
Provides the Department of the Army’s pro rata support as directed 
by the Office, Secretary of Defense for interagency groups. 

Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear on this, Mr. Codd. 

This justification now pertains only to the Joint Brazil-United 
States military commission, or do you take the entire subproject, 
2713? 

Mr. Copp. Project 2713 is subdivided into two activities, the 
Joint Brazil-United States military commission, and the Department 
of the Army pro rata support, as directed by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, for interagency groups. 

he total reflected on page 818 is $370,000, which includes both 
activities. For the Joint Brazil-United States military commission 
we are requesting $273,000 as indicated on page 820, and we are re- 
questing $97,009 for the interagency groups. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, would you explain to the committee the differ- 
ence in the handling of this situation in Brazil as set forth here? I 
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am not quite clear as to what is intended, and why there should be a 
different handling of this type of mission. 

Colonel Massetxo. I think Colonel Fausset can do a better job 
on that than I can. 

Colonel Faussrer. The missions that we talked about previously 
in Latin America are there in accordance with international agree- 
ments between the two Governments. They are all alike, but the 
Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission is there because of 
a military-political agreement in 1942, which has an entirely different 
basis than the other missions. It is in a separate category. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have both types of missions in Brazil? 

Colonel Fausset. In addition to the Commission in Brazil, there 
is what we call a United States military mission consisting of three 
separate service sections, and in the army section, we have 1 colonel 
and 1 master sergeant, the air force has a colonel and a master ser- 
geant, and the navy has a captain and a seaman. Their sole function 
is to teach at the Brazilian National War Colle e, which is conducted 
in a manner similar to our War College here. hat is a joint mission. 

Mr. Forp. It is separate from this Commission? 

Colonel Fausser. Yes, sir; it is separate. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FINANCING INTERAGENCY GROUPS 
GOVERNMENT PATENTS BOARD 


Mr. Forp. What is the Government Patent Board, where you are 
requesting $25,000, and what is the justification for the increase of 
$21,000 over the actual obligations in fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Copp. The Government Patents Board is responsible to the 
President of the United States for the coordination, interpretation, and 
administration of Government patent policies. It was established by 
Executive Order 10,096, in January 1950, and Executive Order 9,865 
of June 1947. 

The above Executive orders require contributions by participating 
agencies, This activity, while not required by law, is specifically in- 

cluded in this appropriation by direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
The i increase between 1953, 1954, and 1955 is as directed. 

Mr. Forp. The Army had no part in making up the request for the 
amount of money? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; we do not make up the budget. The Board is 
under the Department of Commerce. For fiscal year 1955 we have 
been directed to include $25,000. 


DELETION OF FUNDS FOR THE MILITARY ADVISORY GROUP IN FORMOSA 


Mr. Forp. What is the a for deletion of funds for the 
military org 4 group in Formosa? 
Mr. Copp. The military advisory up in Formosa is now a 


MAAG and budgeted under the mutual security aid program. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Forp. What are the functions of the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Copp. The Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee 
reports to and assists the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
in the performance of his functions, as he may request or direct. 
This was established by the telecommunications adviser to the 
President. 

Mr. Forp. This is another committee where you are told to make a 
contribution? 

Mr. Copp. That is correct, sir; this is, also, under the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Forv. You have no justification as to why your cost has 
increased more than 60 percent since fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; unless fiscal year 1953 obligations cover re- 
quirements for less than a years operations. 

Mr. Forp. Did you request $42,000 in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; we have never requested funds prior to 1955. 
We have had to absorb them within available funds under these joint 
activities. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we did not have before us in fiscal year 
1954 a request for $42,000 for the Interdepartmental Radio Advisory 
Committee? 

Mr. Copp. Not from the Army, as such. 

Mr. Forp. That amount of money which you estimate you will 
spend in fiscal 1954, or contribute, has been absorbed out of other 
funds that were made available. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; from funds which became excess to require- 
ments of some other activity, project or subproject within the program. 

This year for the first time we have collected and grouped these 
interagencies together so the committee could review them and 
actually know what we were spending these additional dollars for. 

Mr. Foun. Thank you very much, Mr. Codd. 

Mr. Mrtuer. Colonel Massello, this has been a very good 
presentation. 

Colonel Massetuo. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marca 10, 1954. 
INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BoArD 


Mr. Forp. We shall proceed to consideration of project 2715, which 
is the Inter-American Defense Board. 

Will you proceed with the presentation, Mr. Codd? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, we have with us Col. Calixto Valle, 
Secretary of the Inter-American Defense Board, 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel Valle? 

Colonel Vatue. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a statement 
with reference to the organization. 
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IT am defending the budget for the Chairman, Inter-American 
Defense Board, for fiscal year 1955. 

The Inter-American Defense Board was created by Resolution 
XXXIX of the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. This 
resolution recommended “The immediate meeting in Washington of a 
commission composed of military and naval technicians appointed by 
each of the Governments to study and to recommend to them the 
measures necessary for the defense of the continent.” Financial 
responsibility for the operation of this Commission was assumed by 
the United States. The United States continued to carry this 
responsibility until the end of the fiscal year 1948. 

In May of 1948, the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, at Bogota, Colombia, resolved in Resolution VII as follows: 
“That the budget (of the Organization of American States) shall in- 
clude the funds required by the Secretariat of the Inter-American 
Defense Board in addition to the expenses of the Pan-American 
Union, the Council, and Organs of the Council,” and in Resolution 
XXXIX as follows: “1. The Inter-American Defense Board shall 
continue to act as the organ of preparation for collective self-defense 
against aggression until the American Goveraments decide by a two- 
thirds majority to consider its labor terminated. 2. The Board shall 
draw up its own regulations as to organization and activities in order to 
carry out, in addition to the advisory functions within its competence, 
any similar functions ascribed to it by the (Advisory Defense) Com- 
mittee established in article 44 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 3. The Secretariat of the Inter-American Defense 
Board shall serve as Secretariat of the Committee to which the fore- 
going paragraph refers.” Consequently the financial responsibility 
for normal operation of the Inter-American Defense Board was 
assumed by the Organizaticn of American States, and the Board 
proceeded to draw up its own regulations as to organization and 
activities. 

Article 3 of these regulations describes the character of the Inter- 
American Defense Board as follows: “The Board is a military inter- 
national agency, subordinate to the Governments of the American 
States, for consultation and preparation of matters of collective 
defense.” Article 6.a. of the regulations provides that ‘“The Chair- 
man shall be an officer of the Armed Forces of the American State 
in which the Board functions, appointed by the Government of that 
State to serve for the period of time that it deems advisable.” 

Since the Board has continued to function in Washington, D. C._— 
and its movement elsewhere is not anticipated—the United States 
Government has appointed the Chairman from the Armed Forces of 
the United States, currently Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig, USAF, and 
has continued to provide him with an annual appropriation of $8,000 
with which he represents the United States as host nation to the 
delegates and advisers of the Board and their families, visiting foreign 
dignitaries, and dignitaries of the Organization of American States. 
This host nation activity consists of luncheons, receptions, and other 
appropriate social functions by the Chairman, and such other United 
States officers of the Board as the Chairman may designate. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, Colonel Valle, this money which is 
requested for fiscal year 1955 is for the expenses which are incurred 
when the visiting authorities, authorized by this Board, come to the 
United States? 

Colonel Vatie. That is right, sir, except this is for entertainment. 
as the Chairman of the Board indicates. 

On such occasions there will sometimes be ministers who come to 
the Board and speak to the Board, and the Chairman should entertain 
them in some form or another. ‘This is the fund that supports those 
expenses. This is a unit, of itself, an international unit, and he has 
to act as Chairman of the Organization. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Valle. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954, 


ARMED Forces SpectaL Weapons ProsectT 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider project 2716, ‘““Armed 
Forces special weapons project.” 

Mr. Codd, will you please introduce the witness? 

Mr. Copp. General Leudecke is here, and he has an opening state- 
ment which he would like to present for the record. 

Mr. Forp. General Luedecke, will you proceed, please? 

General Luepecke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the funds requested by the Armed 
Forces special weapons project for its operations in fiscal year 1955 
are derived from the missions assigned to it by the Chiefs of the mili- 
tary services and the specific requirements placed by the services. A 
short review of the formation of this triservice organization and a 
description of what its responsibilities are, how it works and what it 
does is of assistance in a review of the budget requirement. 

By the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, approved August 1, 1946, the 
Atomic Energy Commission was formed, taking over many of the 
activities of the Manhattan District. The act provided for the 
establishment of a Military Liaison Committee as a means of trans- 
mitting information between the Commission and the military services 
on all atomic-energy matters deemed to relate to military applications. 
The Armed Forces special weapons project was formed as the working 
organization of the military services in exploring the military possibili- 
ties both offensive and defensive for the use of atomic energy by the 
services. The mission of this organization is to furnish support to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the field of atomic weapons by 

roviding technical, logistic, and training services. The organization 
is jointly staffed and receives its directives from the Chiefs of the 
three services. 

In pursuing our three-way mission of technical, logistic, and training 
services, our basic principle has been to provide only those things 
which the services cannot do themselves or which can be done more 
economically by one organization. In implementation of this prin- 
ciple we have trained ali the atomic weapons assembly organizations 
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of the three services. We secure from the Atomic Energy Commission 
all the training weapons and testing and handling equipment which 
must be manufactured by it. We are the focal point for the three 
services in the military phases of research and development and 
testing of atomic weapons. We are thus able to prevent duplication 
and become the source of basic information leading to the military 
a for weapons development, weapons effects, and weapons 
efense. 

Our budget is divided into three basic parts: Research and develop- 
ment, procurement of atomic weapons and testing and handling equip- 
ment, and maintenance and operation. The research and develop- 
ment items include research and studies in such effects of atomic 
weapons as thermal and nuclear radiation on materiel and personnel, 
means of combating these types of radiation, effects of blast and 
studies of the possible uses of atomic energy in offensive and defensive 
fields. The results of these studies become the basis for the develop- 
ment of the tactics and techniques of the services. Our basic principle 
is to accomplish as much testing as possible in laboratories and with 
small-scale tests. Full-scale atomic tests are only resorted to when the 
desired effects cannot be obtained synthetically or when the extra- 
polation to full scale is not known. 

The maintenance and operation portion of our budget includes the 
funds for those portions of atomic tests which are not of a research 
nature and which also cannot be considered normal operating costs of 
any of the services. This portion of the budget also includes the funds 
for training individuals and units in the assembly and handling of 
atomic weapons and the funds for the maintenance and operation of 
our various facilities throughout the country. 

The appropriation ‘Procurement and production, Army” provides 
the funds for the training weapons and test and handling equipment 
required to keep units of the services in a fully trained, ready-to-go 
condition. 

The classified details of the operation of the Armed Forces special 
weapons project and the amounts of funds required to carry on each 
of the elements of our work under the various portions of the budget 
will be discussed with the committee during the course of this hearing. 

This is the Armed Forces special weapons project. It is a joint 
command of the three services, and our function in life is to provide 
logistical training and technical support to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in the field of atomic weapons. 

We operate a Washington headquarters, a field command agency, 
and the storage sites for atomic weapons. Our budget consists of 
three parts: research and development; procurement and production, 
maintenance and operations. 

Mr. Forp. General Luedecke, when you desire to go off the record, 
you may so indicate. 


EXTRA MILITARY SUPPORT OF TESTING 


General Lurpecke. Our budget in the maintenance and operations 
area consists of four major items. The first, and largest of these, is 
the extra military expense connected with the conduct of atomic 
weapons tests, continental and extracontinental. 
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The largest of the four major items, is the money required for the 
extramilitary support of testing. We have included in this budget 
$11,786,000 for that purpose. This is an increase in the same item 
from last year, or from 1954, of about $4.3 million. 

I would like to go off the record now, if I may. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Lurprecke. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING 


General Lurprecksr. Another major item is that of training. The 
Armed Forces special weapons project conducts essentially all of the 
training, both of individuals and units, for the three services in the 
field of atomic weapons. We have trained some 38,000 since we have 
been in existence and have scheduled for fiscal 1955 about 9,400. This 
includes individual technical training, and as I mentioned the train- 
ing of units, the professional education of personnel in the bio-medical 
field, in radiological defense. It covers the production of publications 
for this purpose, the production of training films for this purpose and 
for use within the three services. 

Our 1954 budget under this heading was $850,400. For 1955 we 
have budgeted $800,200. 


STOCKPILE SITES 


The national stockpile sites, their operation and maintenance, is the 
next major item. 


By the end of fiscal 1955 we will be operating a number of such 
installations. The $4,803,000 required for fiscal year 1955 is a de- 
crease over fiscal 1954 of $1.9 million. The primary reason for that 
is that in fiscal 1954 the equipment for some newer sites were included, 
and in fiscal 1955 only the initial cost of operation was picked up for 
those additional sites. 


OPERATION OF MILITARY UNITS 


The other major item is the operation of military units required te 
provide these services. This consists of Washington headquarters 
for which we have budgeted at $774,275; the operation of head- 
quarters of the field command, which includes Sandia Base, is just 
over $2 million. 

Mr. Miuusr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lurpecke. $2 million is for the operation of the head- 
quarters field command, and $6,417,805 for maintenance and opera- 
tion of Sandia Base at Albuquerque. 

Comparison of the total funds for 1953, 1954, and 1955 would run 
$16,466,779 for 1953, $23,881,000 for 1954, and $26,500,000 for 1955. 

The increase from 1953 to 1954 was due primarily to a very heavy 
training load and unit equipment requirement, and to the activation 
of sites. 

The slight increase from 1954 to 1955 was due primarily to the 
requirement for replacement of equipment, handling equipment, and, 
in particular, bomb trailers. 
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The military personnel of the project runs from 8,500 to 9,000, and 
includes provision for 1,993 positions for civilian personnel. We will 
have averaged 1,707 such employees. 

While we budget for the civilian personnel, we do not include in 
this budget provision for the pay or subsistence of military personnel. 
This is carried in the normal service budget. 

I would be happy to answer any further questions the committee 
might have. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. General, in your statement the request is made for 
$26,733,500, which is $233,500 more than set forth in the justification. 

General Lurprecke. Yes, sir. $233,500 is reimbursable and is not 
included in our budget request for funds. 

Mr. Forp. From whom are you reimbursed? 

Colonel Davis. This is primarily for work we do for others in which 
they pay us back, so that our total program is actually the $26,733,500, 
but some of that money will be received from others, so that we are 
asking for a new appropriation of $26,500,000. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you get this reimbursement from a number of 
agencies? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. It is generally from each of the services. 
We do the work, spend our money, and then they pay us back. Then 
it becomes a credit to our appropriation. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Are the military personnel assigned in 1954 approxi- 
mately what you anticipate in fiscal 1955? 

General Lurpecke. Yes, sir; very close to that. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation with reference to civilian em- 
ployees, comparing 1954 to 1955? 

Lurepecke. We have an increase of approximately 200. 

Mr. Forp. There seems to be some conflict between the statement 
and the justification in the number of permanent positions and the 
average number of all employees. Is that accounted for by the re- 
imbursement problem as well? 

Colonel Davis. The average is lower than normal by the fact that 
some of these employees do not come at the beginning of the fiscal 

ear. 
: Commander Gasrrets. We have a site opening up with only one 
quarter’s operation for fiscal year 1955, so that we had to take the 
total number of people which we are allowed and lapse about 75 per- 
cent of those people for the 3 quarters they would not be aboard. 
That accounts for that great discrepancy. 

Our normal lapse period is relatively high compared to services 
because of our security-clearance problems. In many cases it takes 
3 months, so that if a person quits today we may not be able to get 
his replacement on the job for 3 months due to the fact we have to 
go through this complicated security-clearance process. 

Mr. Forp. The average of 1,810 set forth here is used to develop 
the figure of $7,164,500. If you use the figure of 1,707 in your state- 
ment, wouldn’t it seem you wouldn’t need quite as much in the way 
of personal services for fiscal year 1955? 
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General Lurpecke. I haven’t seen this 1,810. 

Colonel Davis. Our figures show an average of 1,707. That is a 
new figure to me, sir. Those were the wage scales set up for the jobs. 

Mr. Forp. In the utilization of the figure of 1,707 are you using 
the same personal service cost figure set forth here or are you using 
a different personal service figure? 

Commander Gasrrets. What happened there, I think, was that 
we took the 1954 figure, the 1954 average being 1,700. We were 
allocated money on that basis. I think the 1954 figure was used 
inadvertently in this statement. The actual figure is 1,810. 

General Lurpreckxe. Then this statement should be changed to 
1,810? 

“Commander Ganrrets. That is right, sir. 

This figure was derived by a total permanent figure of 1,993, from 
which we deduct the lapses of 149 people, getting us down to this 
net permanent. Then these 3 consultants are added in there to 
make a total of 1,847. 

Of the 1,847, 37 of our people are charged to working fund advances. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the reimbursement? 

Commander GasriE.ts. No, sir. These are advances made to us 
by the AEC for services, to provide services, utilities, garbage removal, 
rodent control, and the Kansas City area engineers office has 12 
people on its payroll charged to AEC. These people were charged 
directly to these working fund advances. 

The reimbursable people are not included in this amount of 1,810. 

Mr. Forp. So the figure should be 1,810? 

Commander Gasriezs, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you rationalize the figures which are used here with 
those which are submitted to us, the number of permanent positions 
for the 3 fiscal years and these figures in your records? 

Commander Gasriets. I take it those included the working fund 
advances. 

General The 37? 

Commander Gasrrets. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I would suggest that you reanalyze this situation and 
submit for the record a reconciliation which shows the committee you 
are justified in using these figures for a basis for comparison with the 
previous fiscal years. 

Mr. Copp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have anything further, General? 

General Lurepecke. Nothing further. 


RECONCILIATION OF NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. As it stands now, this matter is not clear, and we need 
additional information in a form which we can use for committee 
purposes. 

Mr. Forp. Will you see that that is done, please, General? 

General Lurpecke. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to above is as follows:) 


44081—54——_38 
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RECONCILIATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Page 833 of the Department of the Army budget justification shows “Number 
of permanent positions” as follows: 
Fiseal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 


The AFSWP justification shows the same line as follows: 
Fiseal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 


The difference lies in the fact that the DA numbers represent only personnel 
charged to the AFSWP portion of ‘Maintenance and Operations, Army.” The 
AFSWP numbers include, in addition, personnel for whom reimbursement will 
be made and personnel paid from working funds made available to AFSWP. 
Becar'se AFSWP must request spaces for these employees, they appear in the 
AFSWP justification. The manner in which the two sets of figures are reconciled 
is as follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Fiscal year 
1955 


1,892 
31 
39 


1, 739 
10 
40 


1,943 
10 
40 


1, 962 


1, 789 


1, 993 


Page 833 of the Army justification shows the average number of all employees 
as follows: 


Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 
The ‘01 personal services” line of the AFSWP justification reads as follows: 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiseal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 
The difference betweén these figures, like the difference described for “number 
of permanent positions” arises from the fact that AFSWP numbers include per- 


sonnel for whom reimbursement will be obtained and personnel charged to working 
funds. The two sets of figures are reconciled as follows: 


Fiscal year 
1953 


Fiscal year 
1954 


Fiscal year 
1955 


Army 
Reimbursements 
Working fund 


1, 674 
10 
36 


1,810 
10 
37 


1,720 


1,857 


Mr. Forp. Was the test shown to Congress recently one of the tests 
which comes under your jurisdiction, the film of the project? 

General Lurprecker. It was the last overseas operation before the 
current one. The extra military funds for that.test were in our 
1952 and 1953 budgets, yes. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Forp. There is no duplication as far as this operation is con- 
cerned with atomic energy, civil defense, or any of the other various 
Government agencies involved in atomic research and testing? 


|| 
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General LivepEcKE. No, sir. That is one of the primary reasons 
why the Armed Forces special weapons project has the responsibility 
for the budget for the entire military defense requirements; in order 
that we may as one agency coordinate with all other interested parties 
and be sure we are not duplicating. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Did I understand you to say that there are funds in 
here for research and development? 

General Lugpecker. Not io this $26.5 million; no, sir. In our 
overall budget we do provide research and development funds. I 
have not covered those. 

Mr. Forv. Where do you get your money fo” that, from R. and D., 
from the various services, or by direct appropriation? 

General Lurpecke. By direct appropriation, through the R. and 
D. appropriation of the Army in which our request for funds is 
included. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What are the various facilities throughout the country 
maintained from this appropriation? 

General Lurpecke. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 


(AFTERNOON SESSION) 
NATIONAL War COLLEGE 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We shall now consider project 2721, National War College. 
Will gu proceed, please, Mr. Codd? 

Mr 


opp. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to introduce 


General Eberle, De uty Commandant of the National War College, 
who has a prepore statement for the committee. 


Mr. Forp. We are very glad to have you before the committee, 
will you please proceed, General? 

General Eperie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

The National War College, a joint school located at Fort Lesley J. 
MeNair, is now in its 8th year of operation. The mission of the 
National War College is: 

(a) To prepare selected personnel of the Armed Forces and other 
governmental departments for the exercise of joint high-level policy, 
command and staff functions, and for the performance of strategic 
planning duties in their respective departments. 

(6) To promote the development of understanding of those agencies 
of Government and those factors of power potential which are an 
essential part of a national war effort. 
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The budget for the National War College included in project 2721 
totals $448,000 for fiscal year 1955 of which 85 percent is for personal 
services. This amount is $24,000 more than estimated cost for 1954. 
This increase is made up of increases in personal services ($18,000), 
printing and reproduction ($700), contractual services ($1,000), sup- 
plies ($500), equipment ($3,500), and social-security taxes ($300). 

That is all I have, sir. 


CIVILIAN PROFESSORS 


Mr. Forp. General, why is it necessary and desirable to hire the 
rs oa five civilian college professors for the staff at the War 

ollege 

Ginesl Exerue. They have been, in the past, hired on a short- 
term basis for only a part of the year, and there has been included, 
on about a 2-man-year basis, money to pay them when actually 
employed for about the first one-third of the year. 

The reason for having them during the full year is so we can better 
integrate the military, political, and economic factors, throughout 
the entire course, instead of what has been necessary in the past, 
that is covering the political and economic questions in the first 4 
months, and then going into largely military matters during the other 
two-thirds of the year. It will better serve the purpose of the course 
if we can integrate the political, military, and economic factors 
throughout the course. 

I should point out here that although there would be no reduction 
in this appropriation, the commandant has informed the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that if these 5 civilians are obtained for the full year, he 
will release 3 military faculty members, colonels or captains 
of the Navy, as their tour of duty expires, which would be a compen- 
sation, in part, for this increase here, 

Mr. Forv. On that basis, | think your picture looks much better. 

Geneval Eseries. That was one of the understandings that we gave 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Of course, it does not appear here because, 
as military men, they are paid from another appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Your military personnel does not show any change for 
fiscal 1955? 

General Eserve. It does not here. Here is what would happen: 
As the officers’ tours of duty expire, we would release, without replace- 
ment, an Army colonel, an Air Force colonel, and a Navy captain. 
That would occur during the fiscal year that this money is asked for. 

Mr. Forpv. Why could it not be done simultaneously? 

General Eserue. It could be done, but it would mean disrupting 
the assignment arrangements. It could be done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the money is appropriated for the civilians, I would 
suspect that the committee would feel rather strongly that the pro- 
posed reassignment of the 3 military men would take place simul- 
taneously with the hire of 3 additional civilians. 

General Eserie. Of course, there would be some adjustment to be 
made which, perhaps, would be justification for holding the military 
on for a time, but it was our intention from the beginning to reduce 
our military faculty by three individuals, 
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REPORT TO COMMITTEE ON RELEASE OF MILITARY PROFESSORS 


Mr. Forp. Would you notify the committee, if the funds are 
advanced for this purpose, just when those people are released? 
General Eperte. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 


INCREASE IN CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the additional amount of 
$1,000 for contractual services? 

General Esrerue. That comes in as a result of the servicing and 
repairing of machinery. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Gaskins. Yes, sir; it involves typewriters, particularly repairs 
of old typewriters, plus other machines that are listed on page 840. 

Mr. Forp. Are you sure that is what you mean? 

You are turning in 21 typewriters, General. 

F Is that $1,000 for additional repair on additional typewriters? 

* General Exer.e. It is to repair not only typewriters, but these 
other machines listed here, such as the mimeograph, photostat machine, 
multilith and offset presses, Ozalid machine, vacuum cleaners, public- 
address equipment, recording machines, and office equipment. 

Mr. Forp. That is what the additional $1,000 is for? 

General Exerrue. Yes, sir; it represents an increase in cost of 
keeping these machines in repair. 

Mr. Forp. How many typewriters do you have now? 

Mr. Gaskins. If we replace those, Mr. Chairman, for which we 
have money in this budget, we will have 138 machines, some of which 
are over 10 years of age, and of course they are getting older all the 
time. 

Then, if you will notice, in paragraph 3 on page 840 there is other 
equipment, including a public-address system in the auditoriuni, on 
which we spetid some four-hundred-odd dollars yearly for servicing. 
It is that particular type of equipment, and there are a number of 
various kinds of office equipment. 

We have not spelled it out here in actual numbers, but that is what 
the money is for, and the machinery is getting older. In order to 
keep it in serviceable condition, without replacing it, we have asked 
for this additional money. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear, superficially, that you have too many 
typewriters, based on the staff that you have, including both military 
and civilian. 

Are those typewriters used to do the work of the people who are in 
the school? 

General Eserue. I agree it looks, offhand, perhaps, that way, but 
it will not look so bad when you realize that we put typewriters in the 
committee rooms for the students, and the students do some of their 
es problems and reports, using typewriters there. 

agree, looking at the number of stenographers and typists, and so 
ware that it looks out of proportion. We do put them, however, in 
committee rooms, where students use them in their own work, in 
their research writing, and in the preparation of reports. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the students use the typewriters them- 
selves, or would these personnel that do the work for them use these 
typewriters? 
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General Eseriz. The students use them themselves, but when it 
comes to preparing finalized papers, the stenographers that work on 
those are included in a pool. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, General Eberle. 

General Eperte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 


InpustRIAL CoLLEGE or THE ARMED Forces 


Mr. Forv. The next subproject is the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. 

Will you please introduce the witness, Mr. Codd? 

Mr. Copp. We have with us Captain Boundy, United States Navy 
executive officer of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and 
he has a prepared statement for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forpv. You may proceed, Captain. 

Captain Bounpy. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, under the direct supervision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has the mission of preparing senior military and civilian 
personnel for high-level assignments in the field of industrial and 
economic mobilization. 

The course of study gives the student an understanding of our 
national economy, natural resources, industrial capabilities, and man- 

ower resources. Emphasis is placed on both our capabilities and 
imitations in these areas. The course brings out the absolute neces- 
sity for conservation and economical utilization of our natural re- 
sources, manpower, and industrial facilities. The necessity for 
economic stabilization is brought out in connection with a procure- 
ment course. 

Strategic and logistic planning are covered, together with the 
methods of testing such plans for industrial feasibility. The necessity 
for maintaining the civilian economy and standard of living in wartime 
is pointed up. Governmental organization and donteds during a 
partial or full mobilization period are delineated. 

The need for unification of the military services and the progress 
being made in this direction are brought out clearly. 

Every student learns why the burden of military expenditures must 
be kept within the limits of what the national economy can support. 
Technological progress and what it can do in the way of substitutes 
for scarce or expensive materials is stressed. The economic potential 
for war of nations and groups of nations is carefully examined. 

The major course presented by the college is a 10-month resident 
course covering the areas noted above as well as other related areas. 
One class of 135 students is graduated per year. The class is normally 
composed of 125 officers from all 4 services; nearly all of them Navy 
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captains, or colonels from the other services. About 10 civilian 
students from various Government agencies are also admitted an- 
nually. These civil-service people, about GS-15 in grade, come from 
the Departments of State, Commerce, Interior, Labor, Defense, etc. 
They are key people who are expected to give the Government maxi- 
mum value from the education they receive. All of the students are 
of an age and grade such that their increased knowledge will be of 
benefit to the Government for many years in the future, in either war 
or peace. The course of the Industrial College is closely allied to the 
course of the National War College. While one college teaches na- 
tional strategy, and the other economic mobilization, there are many 
subjects or topics which are common to both. For this reason the 
curricula of the two colleges are carefully coordinated. The 2 
student bodies meet together in the same auditorium for about 100 
lectures per year. 

One of the incidental benefits accruing to the Government is the 
understanding and cooperation between members of the different 
military services and civilian agencies. This is brought about by 
the intimate, friendly, informal contacts all students make with mem- 
bers of services other than their own. 

In order to convey knowledge and understanding of economic 
mobilization and its problems to persons who cannot attend the resi- 
dent course, the college conducts each year a series of national re- 
sources conferences. These conferences are held in cities throughout 
the United States. They consist of a 2-week period of lectures and 
discussions on economic mobilization topics. The conferences are 
attended largely by local Reserve officers who are not on extended 
active duty. Local industrial and civic leaders, who are likely to 
occupy key assignments in event of an emergency, are also invited to 
attend. The conferences are conducted by military officers who are 
members of the college faculty. The material covered in the con- 
ferences is based on the resident course material. 

For persons who wish to make a more extended study of economic 
mobilization than that offered by the NRC, the college conducts a 
correspondence course. This course takes the average student about 
a year to complete and covers nearly the same areas as the resident 
course. 

In addition to the three courses outlined above the college regularly 
makes presentations, in its subject field, to other service schools, 
Reserve officer groups, and other requesting agencies. These presen- 
tations vary in duration from several hours to several days. Presenta- 
tions are normally made to the Navy War College, Army War College, 
Air University, Command and General Staff School, technical service 
schools and other similar institutions. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces is the only school, 
military or civilian, in this country, whose primary purpose is the study 
of economic mobilization. This college imparts to its students a 
broader, clearer understanding of the economic and logistic factors of 
national defense. Its graduates will be able to cope with future 

roblems of national defense in an enlightened manner. They must 
be able to solve military problems without placing insupportable 


burdens on the national economy. 
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FUNDING PROGRAM AND EXPENDITURES 


The $572,000 requested is a decrease of $300 over fiscal year 1954 
funding program, and an increase of $11,688 over actual expenditures 
of fiscal 1953. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Although you have reduced your overall request by 
$300, I notice that under personal services you are requesting $3,000 
more in fiscal 1955 than you had in fiscal 1954. What is the explana- 
tion for that? 

Mr. Yunasz. That would be for proposed promotions within the 
organization. We have proposed to promote two of our GS-13’s to 
grades GS-14. They would be educational specialists, and we would 
elevate one educational specialist who is now a GS-13 to a GS-14, 
and there is involved another promotion from a GS-7 to GS-8 in our 
budget and fiscal office. There is also a trainee in the visual-aid sec- 
tion to be promoted from a grade GS-6 to a grade GS-7. 

In addition, we estimate that there will be approximately a $500 
increase in overtime. 

Mr. Forp. An increase of $500 in overtime payments? 

Mr. Yunasz. Yes, sir. We had a cut in graded positions and the 
work has increased in reproduction, which calls for a bit more over- 
time. It is solely for reproduction. 

“oe Forp. Why do you have to have overtime in an operation like 
this? 

Mr. Yunasz. Sir, we are busy when school gets in session, and a 
certain amount of pamphlets and data has to be filled out, and then 
when we have the closing of the session, we have numerous lectures 
that, for instance, were taken today, and we have to run them off as 
soon as possible, because if we send them over to the Pentagon it may 
take some 2 weeks to 3 weeks for them to run it off, and the students 
will be gone, and the lectures will not be in their hands. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CREDIT FOR RESERVISTS PARTICIPATING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Mr. Forp. Captain Boundy, do the reservists who participate in 
the correspondence courses get credit in their Reserve program for 
that work? ; 

Captain Bounpy. Yes, sir; they do, Mr. Chairman. They receive 
48 points toward retirement. The military chao requires 50 
points, so they can clear up 48 points just by taking this course. 

Mr. Forp. In 1 year? 

Captain Bounpy. If that is taken in 1 year; yes, sir. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Forp. There is a very well put together workload data sheet 
shown on page 855, and I would suggest that we include that in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Scuoots (2720)—InpustTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED ForcEs (2722) 
Part 11—Justification of funds requested: Workload data 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 1955 


1953 en- 1954 en- 
roliment rollment 


Frequency Duration Enrollment 


RESIDENT STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


10 months... _- 


NONRESIDENT INSTRUCTION 


National Resources Conference 4, 263 4,800 
Correspondence study course ! 2, 500 2, 500 


1 A level enrollment of 2,500 students is maintained at all times. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How many of these conferences are you going to have 
throughout the United States, Captain? 

Captain Bounpy. We will have 16 this coming year. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with fiscal year 1954? 

Captain Bounpy. It is the same number; 16 is about all we can 
handle. 

Mr. Forp. Your program is more or less identical with your pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1954? 

Captain Bounpy. That is right. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


wf Forpv. What is your picture on correspondence course work- 
oad? 

How many people will take correspondence courses this year, com- 
pared to last year, and how many do you anticipate will take them in 
fiscal year 1955? 

Captain Bounpy. Since the Korean conflict is over, we have had a 
slight dropping off, but we have to publish new texts and we think our 
program is going over bigger and better; we anticipate that the par- 
ticipation will be raised 700 or 800 in number. 

Mr. Forp. How many people took your correspondence course in 
fiscal 1953? 

Captain Bounpy. One thousand nine hundred and fifty, roughly, 
graduated. 

Mr. Forp. That is your correspondence course? 

Captain Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many do you anticipate in fiscal year 1954? 

Captain Bounpy. About 2,500, or 2,600, roughly. 

Mr. Mitier. How are they divided between the services? Are 
they primarily Army, Air Force, or Navy? 

Captain Bounpy. It is divided among all the services. 

Mr. Muuer. I mean what is your proportion of the students that 
take correspondence courses? 

Captain Bounpy. Of the 1,983 students we have now, 1,481 are 
military, and 502 are civilians; and of that 1,481 military, the Army 


| 
Economic mobilization course: 
16 | 2 4,800 
1 | 12to14months 2, 500 
} 
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has 494, the Navy 352, and the Air Force 603, the Marines, 26; and 
the Coast Guard, 6. 

Mr. Forp. Those are correspondence courses? 

Captain Bounpy. Yes, sir; correspondence courses. 

Mr. Forp. And you estimate your correspondence course utili- 
zation in fiseal 1955 is how much? 

Captain Bounpy. Between 2,600 or 2,700. I have set a goal of 
3,000, but I may not get it. 


CIVILIAN STUDENTS 


Mr. Miiier. Captain, you spoke of some 500, I believe, students 
who were in a civilian status. 

Where do they come from, and what is their role? 

Captain Bounpy. As I read in my introductory statement, those 
are people who are leaders in industry and finance, who may be 
very much interested in the economic mobilization phase of a war. 

For instance, people in contracting work, in the rationing of scarce 
materials and the people who sit on draft boards, and the other of 
those governmental control programs which we must have. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are they selected, or are they self-selected, so far as 
becoming students is concerned? 

Captain Bounpy. Each of the 16 cities has a selection committee, 
and most of them have more than they can handle in the auditorium 
space after Reserve Officers are taken care of. There is a fairly rigid 
selection there. 

Mr. Miter. They are screened locally? 

Captain Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. They are screened locally as to the ones that are 
thought to be most desirable? 

Captain Bounpy. That is correct. 


LIMIT ON DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Mr. Stxes. Captain, is the literature which is included in this 
budget for students only, or is it sent out to all interested people who 
may request it? 

Captain Bounpy. For the correspondence course? 

Mr. Sixes. The booklets, pamphlets, and other literature for which 
you request funds. 

Is it intended for students only, or is it sent to any interested 
person who requests it? 

Captain Bounpy. It covers not only the students in the various 
military districts, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, and so on, 
but it is also sent to requesting agencies for their use. 

Mr. Stxes. Then, what if private citizen John Q. Taxpayer should 
write in, and request a complete set of literature, what would your 
answer be? 

Captain Bounpy. Our charter does not allow us to issue to private 
citizens, as such. We are permitted only to issue to those who are 
in some kind of a reserve status, or are taking the course, or who are 
interested in some phase of the Defense Establishment. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR PARTICIPATION IN COURSES 


Mr. Sixes. I am not certain that I understand who is eligible for 
participation in the various courses. Will you tell me? 

Captain Bounpy. It is, for the National Resources Conferences, 
the local committees formed by the chamber of commerce, sets up a 
membership committee which invites im all the Reserve officers of the 
three services who can take 2 weeks off to come. 

Our goal there is 150 in each town. In addition, the membership 
committee tries to get as many leading civilians of the category I 
mentioned who would be interested in and should be interested in 
economic mobilization problems. 

Mr. Stkes. Do you have more people who want to take the course 
than you have space for? 

Captain Bounpy. In some localities we have had more than the 
student space would permit; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the program, generally, made known to the public so 
that interested people throughout the community may apply for 
participation, or is selection practiced in deciding who is to be ac- 
quainted with the details of the program that is to be offered? 

Captain Bounpy. The chamber of commerce takes the burden of 
advertising off of the military, and they do the advertising. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they advertise it to the public, or do they acquaint 
only selected individuals with the fact that this course is going to be 
available? 

Captain Bounpy. From what I have discovered, they have their 
writeups both in the local papers of the particular town, and do certain 
other promotional work with the towns that have economic mobiliza- 
tion committees, and also through the service clubs. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently do you offer courses in a town after 
you have completed one course there? 

Captain Bounpy. Out of the number of cities which we have 
covered since the course has started, which is in the nineties now, we 
find 2 or 3 larger cities like New York and Greater Los Angeles, where 
we can return almost every year, providing we do not slight the others. 

Mr. Srxes. When you return, do you reenroll the same individuals 
that you had before, or do you enr oll an entirely new group? 

Captain Bounpy. The statistics that we have show that generally 
there is practically an entirely new group. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. The reservists who attend these courses in a particular 
city, are they on active duty during that period, or are they simply 
attending without any active-duty status? 

Captain Bounpy. Each of the military districts find out if we are 
going to give a course within their district, and budget for that about 
this time of the year, and the first 150 of the three services that get 
there, and are approved, and make arrangements for attendance with 
2 weeks’ pay. e do find a great many reservists, of all services, who 
are so eager to go that they will forego the 2 weeks’ pay and attend 
anyway. They do get 14 retirement points for attendance at our 
conferences. 

Mr. Forp. Does attendance at one of these conferences for 2 weeks 
substitute for 2 weeks of active duty in some other capacity? 
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Captain Bounpy. That is up to the military authorities of the 
district. The naval districts would rather have the men go to sea. 
Mr. Forp. That is what I had in mind. ry 


PROPOSED CITIES FOR NATIONAL RESOURCES CONFERENCES, 1953-54 


Could you submit for the record the list of communities in fiscal 
year 1954 where you have had or will have these courses? 

Captain Bounpy. I will furnish that right now. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Proposed cities for National Resources Conferences, academic year 1953-54 


Dates 
Boston, Mass .21-Oct. 2, 1953 
Schenectady, N. Y . 28-Oct. 9, 1953 
Boise, Idaho . 19-Oct. 30, 1953 
Nashville, Tenn . 26-Nov. 
Wright-Patterson AF Base . 9-Nov. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 30—Dee. 
Oklahoma City, Okla . 30—-Dee. 
San Jose, Calif . 18-Jan. 
New Orleans, La . 1-Feb. 
Dallas, Tex . 8-Feb. 
Fort George G. Meade, Md . 1-Mar. 
Atlanta, Ga . 8-Mar. 
Pasadena, Calif 5—Apr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa r. 5—Apr. 
Omaha, . 26-May 
Minneapolis, Minn May 3-May 


PROPOSED CITIES FOR NATIONAL RESOURCES CONFERENCES, 1954-55) J 


Mr. Forp. Do you have, or have you picked out, the communities 
where you intend to hold them in fiseal year 1955? 

Captain Bounpy. We have a list which is still being finally firmed 
up, but if you want it, I shall give it to you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit it for the record? 

Captain Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Proposed cities for National Resources Conferences academic year 1954-55 
(as of Feb. 1, 1954) 


BLUE TEAM Dates 
Great Falls, Mont . 27-Oct. 8, 1954 
Chattanooga, Tenn . 25-Nov. 5, 1954 
Albuquerque, N. Mex . 6-Dec. 
Sacramento, Calif . 24-Feb. 
Tampa, F . 28—-Mar. 
Toledo, Ohio . 28—Apr. 
Philadelphia, Pa . 18-Apr. 29, 1955 


9-May 20, 1955 
Worcester, Mass 16-May 27, 1955 


Milwaukee, Wis . 20—-Oct. 
New York, N. Y Oct. 18-Oct. 
Durham, N. C . 29-Dec. 
South Bend, Ind Feb. 7-Feb. 


. 14—-Mar 
Kansas City, Mo . 18—Apr. 
San Diego, Calif 16-May 27, 1955 


GREY TEAM 
1, 1954 
29, 1954 
10, 1954 
21, 1955 
18, 1955 
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SATISFACTORY COMPLETION OF COURSES 


Mr. Forp. Captain, do you ever fail anyone in these correspondence 
courses? 

Captain Bounpy. Well, sir, a certain portion of the businessmen 

et too busy doing other things, and do not finish their course, but 

i do not know of anyone who has really failed. 

Mr. Forp. The men who are in the Reserve forces, however, must 
take the course and complete it, or they get no credit? 

Captain Bounpy. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no other questions, thank you very much, 
Captain Boundy. 

aptain Bounpy. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 


CLASSIFIED Prosect 


Mr. Forp. The next project is No. 2731, which is designated as a 
classified project. 

Mr. Codd, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Mr. Copp. Project 2731 is a classified project, and with your per- 
mission, Colonel Cleaves would like to make a statement off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, off the record, Colonel Cleaves? 

Colonel CLeaves. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Forp. Does this represent about the budget which you think 
you will need every year, Colonel Cleaves? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir; we expect it is just about fixed at this 
level, which is a little over $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Colonel Cleaves. 

Colonel Cieaves. Thank you, sir. 


Joint HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. The next project is subproject 2732, “Joint head- 
quarters.”’ 


Mr. Codd, will you proceed, please? 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, this item provides for 
the administrative expenses of three joint headquarters for which the 
Department of the Army has been assigned executive responsibility 
by the Department of Defense. 

These headquarters are geographically located in Europe, Japan, 
and Caribbean areas. For fiscal year 1955 we are requesting $1,293,- 
000, which represents a reduction of $334,000 when compared to the 
estimated fiscal year 1954 costs. 

Mr. Forp. ere are these three joint headquarters located? 

Mr. Copp. In Europe, Japan, and the Caribbean. 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Although you have made a reduction in the military 
personnel assigned, comparing fiscal year 1954 with fiscal year 1955, 
what is the explanation of the increase, comparing fiscal year 1955 to 
fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Copp. During 1953 we had no joint headquarters in the Far 
East in Japan. This was implemented im fiscal year 1954. The same 
applies to Europe which was implemented in November of 1952. The 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 represent a full year of operations. 

Mr. Forp. Did you have separate commands in those areas, in 
fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Copp. They still have separate commands in these areas for 
the Navy, Air Force, and Army; however, the joint headquarters 
represents the top echelon of the three service commands. 

Mr. Forp. And it is superimposed on the three service commands? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; these are the headquarters that the Army is 
administratively responsible for. We have other areas in the world 
which have joint commands, which are the responsibility of the Navy 
or Air Force. 

Mr. Mituer. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a new command function which was nonexistent 
before 1952 or 1953? 

Mr. Copp. That is right, sir. These have been established by 
direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the people who staff the joint headquarters be 
personnel additional to those in the existing headquarters prior to 
fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If there were not joint headquarters, of the type 
specified in this budget, how would operations at command levels of 
the Military Establishment in those areas function? 

Would you go back to a divided headquarters arrangement? 

See Honnen. I will pick that up, if 1 may, sir. Yes, sir; they 
would. 

Mr. Sixes. With reduced personnel? 

General Honnen. I do not know that there would be any reduc- 
tion in personnel, Mr. Sikes. This, of course, gives a joint head- 
quarters setup that sits over the three services. 

Mr. Srxes. Has this resulted in additional administrative person- 
nel, either military or civilian? 

General Honnen. I would say it has; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell the committee how many additional 
administrative personnel are included? 

Is it additional to the extent of the entire number that is carried 
in this budget? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; as indicated in this budget program under this 
project. 

Mr. Sikes, I have a few notes here that I would like to present off 
the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Surely. 

Mr. Copp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Mupcerr. May I volunteer some information off the 
record? 
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Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

General Mupeerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I think you are bringing out the point that I want 
clarified. 

In other words, when the new joint headquarters program was 
established, a part of the personnel in each of the old service head- 
quarters were assigned to the joint headquarters rather than main- 
taining in status quo all the people who previously had been in the 
service headquarters and assigning an entirely new group of people 
to the joint headquarters; is that correct? 

General Mupcerr. That is substantially correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But there were some instances where additional per- 
sonnel were requested for the staffing and operation of the new joint 
headquarters? 

General Mupcetr. Yes, sir, but in the case of the Far East Com- 
mand, the additional personnel had to come from the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. The next project is subproject 2733, “Armed Forces 
Information School,” and the committee is glad to have General 
Mudgett as a witness. 

Will you please proceed, General Mudgett? 

General Mupeerr. I have Colonel Munford with me, who is the 


Deputy Commandant at the Armed Forces Information School, 
and who will become the army commandant of the Army Informa- 
tion School when the changeover is made on the 7th of April. 

Gentlemen, in accordance with a directive issued by the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) on Decem- 
ber 21, 1953, the Armed Forces Information School at Fort Slocum, 
N. Y., will be discontinued on April 7, 1954, and an Army Information 
School will be established at that post in lieu thereof. 

The Army Information School will operate under the policy super- 
vision of the Chief of Army Field Forces. The operation of the school 
is a direct responsibility of the commanding general, First Army. 
A mutual agreement will be reached between the Chief of Army Field 
Forces and the Chief of Information, Department of the Army, that 
curricula be reviewed by the latter. 

The mission of the Army Information School will be: 

(a) To train and prepare a nucleus of selected officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, in the technical aspects of public information and 
troop information and education staff duties. I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that this is to train them in the technical aspects. 

(6) To offer public information and troop information and education 
courses to the other services, on a mutually agreeable basis, when a 
need exists for such training. 

(c) To conduct a program of research and analysis in all phases of 
public information and troop information and education in order to 
insure a progressive and timely course of instruction. 
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Courses are conducted concurrently for officers and enlisted men of 
the Armed Forces, plus special courses or conferences as directed by 
the Chief of Information, Department of the Army. Regular courses 
for students during fiscal year 1955 are prepared to accommodate 
785 officers and 1,680 enlisted personnel of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. This attendance is an estimated figure 
as the extent of participation by the other services is not known at 
this time. Special courses and conferences are tentatively arranged 
for the instruction of 200 officers. 

The preparation, supervision, and editing of the Army Information 
Digest, an official monthly publication of the Department of the 
Army, is an additional function of the Army Information School. 

For the operation of the school during fiscal year 1955, $188,000 is 
requested, which is the same amount requested and allocated for fiscal 
year 1954. The estimated average cost per student was $113.89 in 
fiscal year 1953, as compared with an estimated $70.59 in fiscal year 
1954, and an estimated $70.59 in fiscal year 1955. It is believed that 
material savings can be effected by the Army school but the extent 
of these savings must be determined progressively after establishment 
of such school. Cost per student will, of course, vary in proportion to 
the attendance at the school. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE 


Since the preparation of the mimeographed statement submitted 
to the committee, results of a preliminary study on the reorganization 
of the school were received. This study indicates that savings of 
$38,000 in the funds now under consideration can be effected. ‘This 
will reduce the amount of the M. and O. funds requested to $150,000 
with possibilities of additional reductions following the establishment 
of the Army school. This represents a budget reduction of 20.2 per- 
cent which corresponds to a staff and faculty reduction of 48.9 per- 
cent and an anticipated student attendance reduction of 44 percent. 

I feel that there is another important savings being effected by the 
Army that I should bring to the attention of the committee. This 
is a savings not reflected in the M. and O. funds now under consider- 
ation but does indicate the determination of the Army to operate the 
new school efficiently and economically. The joint school was au- 
thorized 79 officers and W. O.’s, 101 enlisted and 41 civilians. The 
Army school will be authorized 39 officers, 1 W. O., 44 enlisted and 
29 civilians. The savings effected by the reduction of 12 civilians is 
represented by the $38,000 previously mentioned. However, the 
estimated savings in dollars from funds other than M. and O. result- 
ing from the decrease in staff and faculty amounts to $372,000. 

i believe the reasons for withdrawal from the joint school by the 
other services will be of interest to you. The Navy has supported 
the PI courses to a limited extent but has felt that its T. I. and E. 
program due to shipboard life was so different from that of the other 
services as to make joint instruction impracticable. The Air Force, 
on the other hand, has found the courses generally satisfactory, but 
at the time the subject of continuance of the joint school was bei 
considered the Air if ree felt that it had sufficient trained ornumneal 


in these fields to meet its requirements for the next year or two. I 
feel that I should also inform this committee that there is a difference 
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of opinion in the other services as to their requirements for the training 
to be offered by the Army school. There are indications that both 
services will participate to a greater extent than they had anticipated 
at the time the committee submitted its recommendations. The 
Secretary of Defense, in his directive, directed the Army to offer such 
training to the other services, insofar as the reduced facilities will 
permit, and the Army expects to comply fully with that directive. 

Mr. Forp. You will make that possible despite the cutback and the 
size of your installation? 

General Muncerr. If we get a greater number of students from the 
Air Force, the Air Force will give us additional personnel, so it will 
not be chargeable to our personnel at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. General Mudgett, in light of the interest of the com- 
mittee last year in this operation, I think the statement which you 
have just read is very, very encouraging. I for one wish to compli- 
ment you and the Army in the steps on which you have predicated 
your budget for fiscal 1955. 

In other words, instead of a budget request of $188,000 for this 
project for fiscal 1955, the budget request now is $150,000? 

General MupGert. Yes, sir, and we believe we can make savings 
beyond that, sir. But until the school actually gets into operation it 
will be difficult to determine. One of the savings we might be able 
to make in the Army school which we could not make in the joint 
school is the fact that it will be a complete Army installation, and we 
feel that together with the First Army we can use officers in dual 
capacities at the post and within the school. 

{r. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate that your student load, even with the 
reduced appropriation which you are requesting, will remain about the 
same as you indicated in the justification? 

Colonel Munrorp. The load is estimated at 180 Army students for 
the 4 courses per class. 

As the general has stated, we are not in a position to give you firm 
figures on what the other services might do in their participation. 1 
would say that a conservative figure would be that the average 
expected strength would be approximately 250 per 4 classes based 
upon the information we have at this time. This is about 50 per 4 
classes less than we experienced in the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. In the past fiscal year you had additional students from 
the Air Force and the Navy? 

Colonel Munrorp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So you anticipate you may have about 50 less students 
per cycle? 

Colonel Munrorp. Per cycle of 6 to 8 weeks. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was brought out in hearings that apparently 
the various Army commands were not supplying you with the number 
of students authorized. What has been your experience there and 
what do you anticipate? 

Colonel Munrorp. The enrollment in the school during the past 
fiscal year, and during the first half of this fiscal year, has remained 
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about equal to the average for the prior 3 fiscal years, roughly speak- 
ing, 300 to 320 per cycle of 4 classes, and that runs up to a figure 
ranging between 1,900 and 2,300 per fiscal year. This past fiscal 
year it averaged 305 students per cycle of the 4 classes and for the 
yr half of the fiscal year of 1954 it averaged 325 per cycle of 4 
classes. 

Since this decision has been made there has been the sharp drop 
due to the uncertainty and the reorganization we are undergoing at 
this time. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. In this resubmitted proposal, General Mudgett, you are 
cutting how many civilian instructors? 

General Mupeerr. No civilian instructors. We are cutting 12 
Pe 7 employees. We are cutting 39 officers from the staff and 
acuity. 

Forp. Thirty-nine military officers? 

General Mupcerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Are those all Army? 

General Mupcerr. No, sir. There were 79 in the joint school. 
We are going to end up with 40. Of this number 39 will be com- 
missioned officers and one will be a warrant officer. 

Mr. Forp. You will end up with 40. Those will all be Army? 

General Munpcert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the remainder were Air Force and Navy? 

General Mupcerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. So that your total Army personnel officer force will be 
the same? 

General Mupcert. It will be an increase of 10. Is that right? 

Colonel Munrorp. Increase of 11 officers and warrant officers. 
We had an allowance of 27 Army officers and 2 Army warrant officers. 
It is increasing now to 39 Army officers and 1 warrant officer. 


ENLISTED COMPLEMENT 


Mr. Forp. What will be your enlisted complement? 

Colonel Munrorp. Forty-four as compared to one hundred and one. 
In the Army alone it was 85. It will all be Army, of course, which is 44. 
The Air Force and the Navy together furnished 16, making a former 
total of 101. Now the total will be 44. There is a loss of 16 of the 
Navy and Air Force. 


COMPARISON PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the committee a chart showing 
the variations? Submit it for the record so we have some means of 
comparison. 

General MupGerr. Comparing what the joint school had and what 
the Army school is ending up with? ; 

Mr. Forp. Yes, and in the joint school figures show how many were 
Army, how many were Navy, and how many were Air Force. 

General Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Relow is a comparision of strengths of the Armed Forces Information School 
(as authorized by charter and latest Department of the Army voucher for 
civilians) and the Army Information School (as authorized by Departmeht of 
the Army manpower survey): 


Armed | | Armed 

| Forees 

| Infor- | 
mation 
School 


Enlisted 
Civilian 


Grand total. .....-.-... 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mrtuer. I understand, General, that in the future the Army 
will take over the responsibility for this function for all services? 

General Mupcerr. That is right. 


ELIGIBILITY PREREQUISITES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Mitier. At what level do you start as a basis for instruction 
at the school? In other words, what prerequisites do you have for a 
student to be eligible? 

Pst opty Mupéerr. May I ask Colonel Munford to answer that, 
ease? 
; Colonel Munrorp. Of course, we teach both enlisted and officers. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, I understand that. 

Colonel Munrorp. Eligibility prerequisites would be different for 
the two ‘classes of personnel. For our officer personnel we require a 
minimum of 1 year’s service, except 3 years are required for Regular 
Army officers. The education is the completion of 2 years of college 
or equivalent in constructive education. Desire to attend is impor- 
tant. Suitability for staff and command assignments is necessary. 
Ability to type is desirable but it is not a requisite. 

Mr. Mruter. That is for your officer courses? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. What do you require for enlisted? 

Colonel Munrorp. For our enlisted personnel a minimum grade of 
E-3 or above is required, that is the private first-class or higher. For 
exceptional students that may be waived by the commanders proces- 


sing it. 

Guslification for enrollment is that they must have completed basic 
training. However, if their education or civilian experience before 
coming into the Armed Forces is allied with the type work in which 
they are going to be employed in either the I. and E. or other type 
work for which they are being trained, sometimes attendance at the 
school is a substitute for the advanced portion of their traiming. 
Those are exceptional cases, however, very exceptional. 

Mr. Mituer. What educational level do you require? 


nfor- 
Source mation 
School 
4 a | Department of Air Force: 
Department of Navy: | 
| PC 221 113 
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Colonel Munrorp. We prefer they be a high-school graduate or 
equivalent based on the appropriate general education and develop- 
ment tests. Again, if we hove people who have had outstanding 
service or experience in that, there may be a waiving of that. Those 
are very exceptional cases. 

hr. Mnazm. In selecting your personnel do you make an effort to 
channel in people who have had civil experience in newspaper or 
publicity fields? 

General Mupcerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. I think one of the things which has concerned us in 
connection with these programs is that obviously all the services are 
well supplied in these days and times with men who in civil life have 

had a rather substantial background of public relations, newspaper 
experience, and so forth. 

Do you start your instruction on the basis that your entering student 
has a considerable background of capability, or do you start him oft 
just as you might a young man out of high school who wouldn’t be 
expected to know anything about that field? 

Colonel Munrorp. We have to make a compromise on that. First, 
we must give consideration to the fact that the quality of our students 
is rather high. You might say that the basic part of our instruction, 
of which you are speaking, is predicated upon the achievement of that 
much education. 

We are just not fortunate enough to get all our students who have 
had this prior experience. 

Mr. MILuer. y wouldn’t that be possible if you received the 

roper support from the organizations in the field? There must be 
iterally hundreds of young men who are inducted into the various 
services who have had either professional experience or have edited 
their college paper or have had a background which would start 
them off with a considerable capability in that type of work. With 
the very small numbers servicewide, why couldn’t you start off with 
a rather high requirement and therefore be able to teach’ a more 
advanced curriculum than you could otherwise in the allotted time? 

Colonel Munrorp. There are several factors, sir, to that. We 
who run the school do not select the students. The students are 
selected by the commanders. 

Mr. Miuuer. I realize that, but if it were arranged that only 
specially qualified students were fed into your school, would it not 
be possible to turn out a better product at the end if that were the 
standard procedure? 

General Mupeert. If I might make a comment, sir, the number of 
graduates that we turn out from this school come nowhere near filling 
our requirements in the field. I think it is around 20 percent; I am 
not sure. You will find most of those individuals you speak of are 
already filling a spot similar to that in the Army today, and the 
commanders are loath to let them go. They have that experience 
they need some people in there. I have no experience in this but I 
think the number with previous experience is rather small in your 
enrollment, because of the fact the commanders hang on to those 
already trained. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, General, that would be a perfect answer to 
my line of inquiry. But, on the other hand, without any statistics 
on the subject I would assume that servicewide there was a great 
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wealth of material, and the thoughts of our committee are along these 
lines: If you have somebody that can do a job why train somebody 
else to do it? 
_ If you do not have enough, of course that answers my whole line of 
inquiry. 

ical Mupeerr. I don’t think we have enough. I don’t know 
how many letters a month I get, but I get a lot of them from young- 
sters being inducted saying “I have experience in journalism,” or in 
other fields over which I have supervision. We send those names 
out to the Army commanders in the areas where these individuals are 
undergoing their basic training, and they are pulled out of the pipeline 
after they have completed 8 weeks’ training and put into that type of 
work. I know of none that have come to my attention, and I get a 
lot of personal letters, that haven’t ended up in one of those positions. 
We are utilizing them, I am sure. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, you feel that the instruction at this 
school is based on the highest practical level for the need that it seeks 
to fill. You believe that if you made the requirements a background 
of other experience before you took in the student, and therefore 
were able to give him more advanced training, that you would not 
get the flow which you need in the services? 

General Mupcrrr. That is correct. 

I would like to make an off the record comment on that if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATED SERVICE OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Forp. These people who are selected to go to this information 
school at Fort Slocum, are they people who have a definite military 
career in mind or are they people who will be in the service on active 
duty a limited period of time? 

General Muperrr. We would like to get more in the Regular 
yom but the majority are not. This is not a career field in the 

rmy. 

Colonel Munrorp. [ cannot give the exact percentages. I don’t 
have the information in that form. About 25 percent is the number 
of our Regular Army enlisted personnel, the number who have a career 
in view. That leaves about 75 percent of the young men who are 
brought in by the draft. That, of course, is one of our problems, 
replacement for these people. That is where we have been suffermg 
in this rather unstable era. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any requirement that a man cannot be 
assigned to the school unless he has so many months left on his term 
of service? 

Colonel Munrorp. Yes, sir; that is a requirement. He is expected 
to have at least 8 months of service upon the completion of his school- 
ing. Usually we receive them in the early part of their draft period. 

Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Mudgett and Colonel 
Munford. We hope you will get more of those savings you indicated 
you might achieve. 

General Mupcert. We will certainly try. 


| 
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Armep Forces INFORMATION AND EpucATION PRoGRAM 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 2734, Armed Forces Information and 
Education program. 

Mr. Codd, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Mr. Copp. Major General Hartness, Director, Office, Armed Forces 
Information and Education, has a prepared statement for the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

General Harrness. The primary purpose of the information and 
education program is to contribute to the effectiveness of the Armed 
Forces. Some materials and overall coordination are furnished by 
the Department of Defense; actual operation of the program is the 
responsibility of the individual services. The information phase aims 
to develop in the individual an understanding of his role in the Armed 
Forces, and of events, conditions, policies, and official actions which 
affect him as an individual serviceman and better to qualify him as a 
citizen. The education phase is designed to provide a program of 
academic and vocational subjects in order that service personnel may 
(1) improve their value to the service; (2) have an opportunity to 
continue civilian education while in the service; and (3) make profitable 
use of their spare time. 

One of the fundamental requirements of a real democracy is that 
its citizenry be informed. Since large numbers of military personnel 
are serving overseas, or on ships at sea, or in isolated areas in this 
country, special efforts must be made if they are not to be denied the 
informational opportunities that are everywhere taken for granted in 
civilian life. Servicemen and servicewomen have a great need and 
claim to be informed. They are citizens in uniform; they are subject 
to the requirements of the military service; they have been separated 
from their families and friends; they are committed to immediate 
participation in battle if the situation demands it. They have a 
right to know the why, the what, and how, not only of military service, 
but their role in the preservation of our form of government. They 
must have a clear understanding of the principles of democracy they 
have been called upon to defend. And they must be fortified against 
enemy propaganda. 

The educational opportunities made available by the Armed Forces 
have proved their worth from three points of view. The man him- 
self increases his chances of promotion, improves his prospects for 
advancement in civilian life after his service is completed, continues, 
though at reduced speed, his civilian education program, and makes 

rofitable use of time that might otherwise be wasted or misused. 

he service profits by the man’s improved performance of duty and 
his increased capability for the assumption of greater responsibility. 
The Nation benefits, since our democratic form of government requires 
educated citizens in the armed services as well as in civilian life. The 
value to the Nation is especially and dramatically evidenced by the 
thousands who are given basic education in the service. Years spent 
in the armed service must not be allowed to dislocate seriously the 
Nation’s manpower balance. The maintenance of large numbers of 
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men and women in the service would in normal course greatly reduce 
the supply of technically trained personnel. The educational pro- 
grams conducted by the armed services on offduty time are substan- 
tially counteracting this trend and are helping to insure that the num- 
ber of skilled personnel, junior technicians, and others required in the 
military and in civilian society do not fall to dangerously low levels. 

These programs of information and education, which had their 
beginning in World War II, have made a permanent place for them- 
selves. They fulfill a function that was always valuable in the 
military situation but which, in recent times, has grown to be more 
and more of a necessity. The support for this program is all the 
more imperative at this time when large numbers of young men are 
entering the armed services before they have completed their education 
or have had an opportunity to develop positive, favorable attitudes 
toward the advantages of American democracy and the responsibilities 
of citizenship. With the possibility of a prolonged emergency and 
the consequent universal obligation of young men to spend at least 2 
years of their lives in military service, these programs have become 
indispensable. 

PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE 


On May 1, 1949, the Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation was established in the Office of the Secretary of Defense as a 
step in the process of unification and to eliminate duplication in the 
services. The primary functions of this Office, for which this budget 
estimate has been prepared, are as follows: 

(a) Develop and recommend policy on matters pertaining to in- 
formation and education in the Armed Forces, and prepare directives 
relative thereto for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(6) Prepare, procure, and distribute information and education 
materials required by more than one service. 

(c) Operate the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wis.; the Armed Forces Radio Service at Los Angeles and New York; 
and the Armed Forces Press Service at New York. These are all 
field activities of the Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education, Department of Defense. 

(d) Collect and disseminate absentee voting information to the 
services. 

(e) Represent the Office of the Secretary of Defense in liaison with 
civilian educators and the United States Office of Education. 

The two major divisions of this Office charged with carrying out 
these functions are the Information Division and the Education 
Division. I would like to point out briefly to the committee how this 
work is accomplished, together with some of the overall costs involved. 


INFORMATION DIVISION 


The Information Division is responsible for the procurement and 
roduction of such information media as Armed Forces talks, Armed 
orces information pamphlets, pocket guides to foreign countries, 
fact sheets, posters, newsmaps, visual aids, and motion-picture prints. 
Operations connected with the publication and/or procurement of 
these information materials are conducted by the Office in Washington, 
and the cost of their production for fiscal year 1955 is estimated at 
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$1,300,000. This includes printing and binding done by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or procured from commercial sources under 
authority of waiver from the Public Printer. 

The Information Division also exercises policy control over the New 
York and Los Angeles offices, and supervises and coordinates their 
activities. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service located at Los Angeles, Calif., 
is charged with the responsibility of providing American servicemen, 
and servicewomen, overseas with information, education, and enter- 
tainment, by means of radio. Transcriptions are also furnished to 
over 50 military hospitals in the United States. 

It is the objective of Armed Forces Radio Service not only to keep 
these men and women the best informed military personnel in the 
world, but also to aid in developing in them the highest morale 
possible. The Armed Forces Radio Service’s worldwide operation 
accomplishes this objective by furnishing in transcribed form various 
types of programs, some are original, but most are decommercialized, 
and also by beaming programs overseas by means of shortwave. In 
addition, the Los Angeles office is responsible for the procurement of 
nonstandard radio supplies, parts, and equipment needed by 72 
oversea radio stations for normal supply and replacement. For 
large numbers of military personnel in isolated portions of the world, 
the broadcasting service of AF RS is the sole source for radio enter- 
tainment and for information on current events. The reaction of 
these personnel and their commanding officers indicates that AFRS 
services are of immeasurable value in maintaining morale. 

The Los Angeles Office (AFRS) employs 111 civilian personnel and 
49 military personnel. The total dollar requirement for fiscal year 
1955 included in this budget estimate is $1,750,000. 

The New York office has two functions: 

The Armed Forces Press Service provides news service to over 
1,300 service newspapers. This service includes the publication and 
distribution of weekly clipsheets, the selection of news photos, news- 

aper mats, precut stencils, the review of all service newspapers, and 
urnishing technical advice and assistance to editors of service news- 
papers. The cost of this operation for fiscal year 1955 is estimated 
to be $110,000. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service at New York produces and broad- 
casts daily, 4% hours of shortwave news, sports, and special events to 
Armed Forces personnel in the Atlantic, European, Mediterranean, 
and North African theaters. It also assists Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice, Los Angeles, in procuring radio programs originating on the east 
coast. The cost of this operation for the fiscal year 1955 is estimated 
to be $62,000. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In the field of education, it is my belief that dollar for dollar our 
education program provides our country with one of.the most profit- 
able investments it can make in the Armed Forces and in the future 
of our country. It not only provides us with a better and more 
capable soldier, sailor, marine, and airman, but it also represents a 
permanent social gain to the United States. 

As the otiinigel nonmilitary educational institution of the Armed 
Forces, the United States Armed Forces Institute procures and pro- 
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vides textbooks from grade-school level up to and including sopho- 
more level in college. It also procures and provides tests by which 
the student’s knowledge of the subject-matter may be measured. In 
addition, it maintains records of the individual’s educational progress 
in any course of study undertaken in the Armed Forces education 
program. In the selection of courses, texts, and tests, the Secretary 
of Defense is advised and counseled by a committee of prominent 
educators known as the Armed Forces education program committee. 
This committee meets twice yearly. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the 
American Council on Education reviews the course contents of all 
subjects taught in the Armed Forces, both in its training programs 
and its voluntary courses of education. ‘The Commission recommends 
a credit evaluation of these courses for the guidance of civilian edu- 
cational institutions. 

The best evidence of the importance of this program to members of 
the Armed Forces is its wide enrollment, currently listed at more than 
300,000. Since the beginning of the program in 1942, more than 
2,200,000 service personnel have taken USAFI courses. During the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1954, approximatley 314,000 service person- 
nel were enrolled in USAFI group study, self-teaching, correspondence, 
and direct-credit courses. More than 144,000 high-school and end-of- 
course tests were administered, graded, and reported. These figures 
do not include over 90,000 basic achievement tests administered during 
the same period. For USAFI courses alone, more than 102,000 lessons 
were graded and returned to students. Indications are that the 
po oe for USAFI instruction will continue to be heavy in the months 
ahead. 

USAFI wil! require $3,043,000 during fiscal year 1955 for the support 
of this program. ‘One military person is on duty at the Institute; 328 
civilian personnel are needed to carry on this work. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to savings that have been 
effected during the past fiscal year and those planned for the future. 
Fund requirements for the information and education program for the 
fiscal year 1955 are $6,400,000. This represents a decrease of $547,776 
from fiscal year 1953 and $145,275 from fiscal year 1954. As a result 
of the Korean truce, the program has been greatly augmented. Con- 
sequently, the operation must now carry a considerably heavier work- 
load than formerly. It is probable that this condition will continue 
through fiscal year 1955. 

There are presently 510 civilian personnel authorized for this Office 
and its field activities. This is a reduction of 44 positions from fiscal 
year 1953. The salaries of 457 civilians are paid from funds included 
in this budget estimate. However, since submission of this estimate, 
reorganization of 1 field activity has resulted in the further elimina- 
tion of 10 civilian positions with a savings of $35,000. Further, on 
February 1, 1954, the electrical accounting machines in the Director’s 

ice were released with a savings of $5,000 a year. Machine 
accounting requirements are now being met by a technical service of 

e Army under a cross-service agreement. 

As in the past, this Office will continue to make every effort to 
provide the Armed Forces with an effective information and education 
a at the lowest possible cost to the Nation’s taxpayers. 

r. Forp. Thank you very much, General Hartness. 
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REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE 


Do I understand that you are now submitting a reduction in the 
estimate as set forth here, of $40,000? 

General Harrness. We have eliminated 10 civilian positions in the 
Armed Forces Radio Service in Los Angeles, which will reduce the 
01 fund expended in that operation by approximately $35,000. 

Mr. Forp. But you are not submitting this $5,000 a year saving 
on the machine as another reduction? 

General Harrness. No, sir. The reason is this: These machines 
are not and were not budgeted by us but were provided by the Defense 
Supply Service. 

Mr. Forp. So any reduction would come in another part of the 
budget? 

General Harrness. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Doesn’t the Army reimburse for the use of that machine? 

General Harrness. My office does not. I think the Army does. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So some place in the Army budget there would be an 
additional $5,000 reduction? 

Mr. Copp. The Army contracts for these machines on quite a 
large scale and even though these have been released they are required 
elsewhere. Therefore, the savings mentioned would not be reflected 
in another program. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. General, I believe I am speaking for the committee 
when I say I appreciate the effort you have made in this one instance, 
as well as others, in continuing your desire to reduce your personnel 
and to economize. It is a difficult job but it is something that we in 
the committee certainly wish to commend you for. 

Will that reduction you have indicated of 10 personnel take place 
during fiscal 1954 or will it take place beginning with fiscal 1955? 

General Harrness. It is beginning to take place now. 

Mr. Forp. With the decline of Army strength contemplated for 
fiscal 1955, is it fair to assume that there should be a proportionate 
reduction in the budget for your activity? 

General Harrness. I do not believe so. There is a reduction in 
Army personnel. There is a slight reduction in Navy and Marine 
pero There is, I believe, an increase in Air Force personnel. 
pen are an agency which is serving all of the services, not solely the 

cabin preparation of our material it is not so much on the basis of 
the individual as it is on the basis of units and organizations and 
stations, and I do not believe that we can foresee any reduction in the 
requirements that we will have in the production of our material. 
Actually there may be an increase. 

I might cite as an example that we had a tremendous increase in 
our USAFI requirements for material as a result of the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea and a greater impetus and greater participation 
by personnel in the USAFL program. I think that will continue. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, when combat activities ceased in 
Korea 

General Hartness. Our business went way up. 

Mr. Mitier. There was more time for the personnel to engage in 
studies instead of work and that increased your load? 

General Hartness. That is right. And it is also of tremendous 
importance to the commander in the field, especially in an area such 
as Korea, that these young men be given something to keep them busy. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any chart or graphic form which would 
show in detail what you have explained in general? 

General Harrness. I have some figures. I don’t have a chert 
form. 

For instance, in fiscal year 1952 we had 329,177 enrollments in the 
USAFT self-teaching correspondence and university correspondence 
courses. 

In fiscal year 1953 we had 333,869, which is a slight increase, 
roughly 4,500. 

For the fiscal year of 1954 I have only the first 6 months, during 
which we have 176,973, or roughly 177,000 enrollments. 

Mr. Forp. Which would indicate 347,000 over the full year? 

General Hartness. A little better than 350,000, which is an 
increase of some 17,000 over 1953. That would be the figure if that 
progression continues, and I think it is fair to assume that it will 
continue. 

Mr. Mutter. In addition, General, to your student load, as far 
as the overall program is concerned, your mission would not be greatly 
altered unless there was a redeployment which contracted the number 
of areas in which you have to operate. Doesn’t that enter into it? 
As long as we have a station in a certain area, the expense of getting 
radio programing there is not dependent on the number of listeners, 
but it is dependent on having to reach it. Isn’t that part of the 
problem? 

General Hartness. For the radio service, that is true. Our 
requirements actually in radio service, I anticipate, will be increased 
because of the establishment particularly of new Air Force bases. 

For instance, in North Africa we have bases; new bases coming in 
Spain. Requirement for local radio service may arise. Actually to- 
day we have 72 radio stations which we operate all over the world 
outside of the United States. We cannot and do not operate any 
within the United States. Those are 72 broadcasting stations. 

In addition we have relay stations which carry the programs to 
additional listeners from the operating or broadcasting stations. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POCKET GUIDES 


General Harrness. These pocket guides which I have are pre- 
pared for each country in which our troops are serving. The object 
of these is to give them some information of that country, its customs, 
and particularly to emphasize the importance of good conduct while 
overseas. All of these are listed im the information pamphlet which 
you have in your hand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mituer. Are these manuals on sale anywhere? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. We frequently get requests for them. 
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General Harrness. They can be bought from the Government 
Printing Office. 

For instance, this one on Turkey costs 30 cents. 

If there is any of this material which any member of the committee 
sees in there which I can provide, I will be happy to provide it for 
you. 
~ We even have one of our phonograph records but we don’t have the 
player with us. 

Mr. Miter. Is that a language record? 

Colonel Mrerzcrer. Information program and entertainment. 

Mr. Mruuer. Does your office enter into this language program 
where they provide records for helping to learn some of the local 
languages? 

General Harrness. We have courses at United States Armed 
Forces Institute which can be taken by personnel, either prior to 
going or after they go, and they include records as well as phrasebooks. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FILMS 


Mr. Forp. All of these films are available where? 

General Hartness. The films themselves are available in film 
libraries distributed all over the world. 

Mr. Forp. Who decides what films will be used? 

General Harrness. That decision rests with our office in consulta- 
tion with all the services. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose some Army command out in one of the States 
said they wanted a certain film? Can they get that film, or do you 
tell them they have to use a certain film? 

General Harrness. No, we don’t tell them. It is not our mission 
to tell them they have to do anything. We try to provide them the 
mediums which will best serve the information and educational 
program. In attempting to do that we go into conference, so to speak, 
with the various services and get their recommendations. 

Now, specifically, to answer this question, if some commander in the 
field wanted a particular film, if we had that film he would find that 
in his film library, and it would be available to him. 

If the film were not made, and it had general service interest, and it 
was so recommended by all the services, we would take steps to make 
such a film. 

But if it were a local interest film, only, we would not, and we could 
not under our program and under our policy, participate in the produc- 
tion; that is pay for its production. 


VOTING INFORMATION 


Colonel Metzger mentioned this: We are charged with providing 
all service personnel with the latest voting information, which we do 
each 2 years and which we now have in the Government Printing 
Office, that is we have a large chart which sets forth the requirements, 
people to be voted for, and all of the other material which is pertinent 
to each State. That will go to the services. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you would indicate when the primaries 
were in all 48 States, when they had to register, and whether they had 
to do anything else to comply with the right to vote? 
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General Harrness. That is right. 
Mr. Mriter. That is different for every State? 
General Hartness. A few of them are the same. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Forp. What about the comparative cost of the materials you 
furnish now? Are they higher or lower than a year ago? 

General Harrness. The cost of our materials varies. If we are 
involved in the cost of labor, you might say it has gone up a bit. 

In textbooks often the cost of those has risen a little bit; not very 
much. I don’t think there is an appreciable difference. I cannot 
say categorically. I do not think there is an appreciable difference 
in the cost of materials today from what it was last year. 

Mr. Forp. In your radio programs, do you get a considerable 
amount of donated talent? 

General Harness. I will say this: Practically all of our entertain- 
ment programs, practically all, are decommercialized programs which 
are given to us by the radio stations of the big companies. 

We get those programs and take out the commercial advertise- 
ments, put them on records such as this, and mail them to our outlets, 
without any purchase cost to us from the producing agency. Of 
course we have to pay for the printing and the cutting of these dises, 
and for the discs themselves. 

Mr. Forp. And the mailing? 

General Hartness. That is true, but we do not pay anything for 
the right to reproduce the material. 

Mr. Mituer. Every now and then, General, you will see on tele- 
vision the announcement made “This program has been selected for 
showing to our Armed Forces overseas.” It is something of that 
sort. ou don’t run television programs overseas, but does that 
mean that the film is made of that program, decommercialized, and 
sent to overseas theaters? 

General Hartness. That is true. 

If I may, I would like to correct one impression which I think you 
have, that we do not operate television stations. 

We actually do not. There is one television station operating now 
at Limestone, Maine, an isolated base. That has been cleared with 
the Federal Communications Commission; it has been cleared with 
everyone, and we are receiving from the television people—I say 
“we,” the Air Force actually operating that, and it is a pilot station— 
m are receiving without charge the television programs used up 
there. 

Mr. Miter. They are in just a small local area up there? 

General Hartnzess. That is correct, the Limestone mL Force Base, 
Limestone, Maine; actually the television program has a small 
wattage. The wattage of that station I don’t recall, but it has, I 
believe, a radius of only around 6 to 8 miles. It is ‘purely for the 
use of the local garrison. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a very isolated station as far as location is 
concerned? 

General Harrnuss. Yes, sir, quite isolated. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Hartness. 
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Taurspay, Marca 11, 1954. 


ARMYWIDE SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GILMAN C. MUDGETT, CHIEF OF INFORMATION, OCSA 

COL. OTIS McCORMICKE, CHIEF, TROOP INFORMATION AND EDU- 
CATION DIVISION, OCSA 

COL. VAN H. BOND, MILITARY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT DIVI- 
SION, G-1 

LT. COL. A. H. HARNAR, ARMY-AIR FORCE POSTAL SERVICE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, AG 

ROBERT O. BLOCH, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING SECTION, 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, AG 

COL. J. C. LAMBERT, BUDGET AND MANPOWER BRANCH, COMP- 
TROLLER DIVISION, AG 

LT. COL. ROBERT M. MOUK, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET AND 
MANPOWER BRANCH, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, AG 

COL. NEWTON F. McCURDEY, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL PRO- 
CUREMENT DIVISION, AG 

LT. COL. H. G. BAILEY, CHIEF, BUDGET, CONTRACTING AND STA- 
TISTICAL BRANCH, MILITARY PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, AG 

COL. DONALD G. McLENNAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH AND PROCEDURES DIVISION, AG 

COL. PAUL S. WILLARD, CORRECTION BRANCH, PERSONNEL 
DIVISION, AG 

BENJAMIN OVERSTREET, Jr.. CORRECTION BRANCH, PERSONNEL 
DIVISION, AG. 

COL. GEORGE E. ISAACS, CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, AG 

MAJ. CRESS J. SURFACE, BUDGET AND REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 
SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, AG 

LT. COL. HARVEY L. MOORE, Jr., OPERATIONS DIVISION, PMG 

LT. COL. WILLIAM R. BROWN, AIRMAN PROCUREMENT BRANCH, 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PER- 
SONNEL PROGRAM AND TRAINING, USAF 

CHAP. (MAJ. GEN.) IVAN L, BENNETT, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

W. EK. MENEFEE, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF FINANCE 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up activity 3000, “Armywide services, administrative.” 

General Honnen, will you introduce the first witness, please? 

General Honnen. Program 3000, Mr. Chairman, “‘Armywide serv- 
ices, administrative,” will be presented by the program director, who 
in this case is Col. Van H. Bond, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. 

Colonel Bond has a short statement, sir. 
is a Forp. We are glad to have you before the committee, Colonel 

ond. 

Would you file yee statement and then we will take up the indi- 
vidual activities of the project? . 

Colonel Bonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appear before you today to present 
the budget program armywide services (administrative). While this 
program is comparatively small in relation to most of the programs 
which are to be presented to you, included here are some of the most 
important functions from the soldiers’ viewpoint which the Army 
performs. I refer, of course, to the chaplains program, the information 
and education activities for the soldier, the operation of schools for 
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the children of our service personnel when they are overseas, and the 
special-services program. 

Some of the other large activities for which this program provides 
funds are: the AG records centers which now have files of approxi- 
mately 20 million Americans; funds to reimburse the Post Office 
Department for the Army’s use of penalty mail; and the operation of 
our recruiting and personnel processing installations such as the 
induction, reception, examining, recruiting, and transfer stations. 
Also, the disciplinary barracks are to be operated on $5 million of the 
total requested. 

From the viewpoint of dollars involved, the remaining subprojects 
in this program are relatively unimportant but each one must be 
performed in the accomplishment of our mission. They inelude 
funds to operate the Army’s Central CID; funds to provide civilian 
clothing to individuals being separated from confinement facilities 
other than disciplinary barracks; and funds to operate courts, com- 
missions, and boards. 

Because of the variety involved, I will not attempt to go into great 
detail at this time but rather, with the help of the subproject wit- 
nesses, will answer any questions you may have as we go through the 
program. 

As you can see, the total fund request represented by this program 
has remained essentially the same as in the previous 2 years. Minor 
changes which are in evidence reflect differences in strength and other 
definable circumstances. 

The subproject witnesses and I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions which you may have on this program. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. We wil! insert pages 900, 901, and 904 in the record, at 
this point. Will you prepare a table of obligations as of December 
31, 1953, for the record for the various projects and subprojects in 
this activity? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, AnmMy—3000 Army-WipDE Services 
(ADMLNISTRATIVE) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


| 
| 
| 


Administrative and protective services................| ($6, 706,673)) ($10,917, 336) | ($11,228,000) 
6, 421, 624 | 6, 297, 536 | 6, 145, 000 
53, 869 | 106, 800 | 
231, 180 233, 000 | 
vam } 4, 280, 000 
(24, 449, 935)| (22, 072, 200)| 
Troop information and education activities. -.........- 6, 738, 175 6, 374, 200 | 
Special services 12, 283, 962 3, 593, 000 
Chaplains activities 612, 074 | 521, 000 
Education of dependents 4, 815, 724 | 5, 584, 000 | 
Personnel (10, 580, 993) 279, 759) | 
Operation of Armed Forces examining and induction | 
3, 603, 769 5, 231, 000 
Recruiting publicity center " 689, 673 5 
Reception stations 
(3, 927, 495 , 847, 970) | (5, 235, 080) 
Courts, commissions, and hoards. 283, 692 335, 000 | 335, 000 
Disciplinary barracks 3, 543, 800 4, 512, 970 | 5, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations_-_...........-------------- --| 45, 665,096 | 48, 117, 265 49, 807, 000 


(3010) 
3011 
3012 
3013 
3014 
(3020) 
3021 
3022 
3023 
3024 
(3030) 
3031 
3022 
3033 
3034 
3035 
(3040) 
3041 
3042 
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Part II.—.Justification of funds requested 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Personal services (01) $27, 358, 789 $27, 983, 779 
Military personnel (number) 16, 945 16, 865 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 7,447 7, 523 
Full-time equivalent of all sean positions ‘ 9 0 0 
Average number of all employees 7, 122 7, 202 


3000 ArmywipE Services (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


Obligations by project 
No. and project Actual as of 
3010 Administrative and protective services: Dec. 31, 1953 
3011 Adjutant General Record Center $3, 310, 842 
3012 Provost Marshal general activities 5 
3013 Donation of civilian clothing 38, 000 
3020 Welfare, morale, and related activities: 
3021 Troop information and education activities 2, 277, 372 
3023 Chaplains activities : 130, 846 
3024 Education of dependents 1, 911, 206 
3030 Personnel processing: 
3031 Operation of Armed Forces examination and i 
stations 
3032 Recruiting 
3033 Recruiting Publicity Bureau 
3034 : Reception centers 
3035 Transfer centers 166, 779 
3040 Disciplinary measures: 
3041 ‘ourts, commissions, and boards _ _ 175, 432 


3042 Disciplinary Barracks ADL TAG... de 2, 161, 083 


17, 920, 705 


NoTE.—Does not inelude $1,860,358 obligations for project 3014, Penalty Mail, — pean determined 
as of Dec. 31, 1953, which amount has been transmitted to Post ‘Office Departme: 


ApMINISTRATIVE AND Protective SERVICES 


PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Forp. We will now proceed first to the consideration of sub- 
project 3014, ‘Penalty mail.”’ 

ill you introduce the witness on subproject 3014? 

Colonel Bonn. I would like to introduce Colonel Harnar, Mr. Chair- 
man, who will present this project. 

Colonel Harner. Mr. Bloch will read our statement. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, Mr. Bloch? 

Mr. Biocu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a prepared 
statement. 

Public Law 286, 83d Congress, requires that the governmental 
departments and agencies reimburse the Post Office Department in 
an amount equivalent to postage due on mail matter dispatched under 
penalty indicia. 

After limiting military penalty mailings to first-class mail matter, 
the Post Office Department and the Department of Defense agreed 
to a unit charge of $37.50 for each 1,000 penalty mailings. Based 
on penalty matter usage of approximately 152 million items during 
fiscal year 1953 by the Army Establishment, it is estimated that 
approximately 126% million items will be required during fiscal year 


|| 
fiscal year 
1953 
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1955, which will necessitate reimbursement of $4,750,000 to the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that all you have to tell us about this program? 

Mr. Buocu. I will be happy to answer any questions, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Does your program include all of the handling of mail 
by the Army? 

Mr. Buocu. All of the handling? 

Mr. Sixes. Of mail by the Army? 

Mr. Buiocu. This sachades all of the penalty mail, or payment of 
postage charges on all first-class matter, which is now penalty mail. 

Mr. Srxes. Who has charge, General Honnen, of the program of 
mail handling for the Army? 

General Honnen. The Adjutant General of the Army, sir, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this witness qualified to talk about policies in the 
handling of mail and of Army post offices? 

General HonneN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Harnar. To what extent on Army post offices? 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know something about procedures. 

Colonel Harnar. I can answer any questions on that, sir. 

General Honnen. Explain what the system is. 

Colonel Harnar. To go back a little further, sir, this figure which 
we have is a little different from the figure probably used by other 
governmental agencies. This $37.50 per thousand pieces is used 
defensewide. 

The Post Office Department came out with implementing instruc- 
tions in which they gave us two rates. Inasmuch as our activities 
are worldwide it made it very difficult. We figured it would be a 
very difficult administrative procedure, so with the concurrence of the 
ine: Office Department we came up with this $37.50 per thousand 

gure. 

That is a figure which has been agreed to by the Post Office and it 
is used defensewide. 

ARMY POST OFFICES 


Mr. Sixes. On what basis are the Army post office operations set 
up and conducted? Is it on the basis of recommendations by the 
Post Office Department of the United States, or do you have a system 
of operation which was devised and put into operation within the 
Army? 

Colonel Harnar. We have Army post offices overseas. That is the 
only area where we have Army post offices in operation. The military 
is the one which controls these. Wherever the need arises, the oversea 
commander requests an Army post office number and authority to 
activate. 

Mr. Srxes. But are they operated on the same basis and in the 
same manner as post offices are operated generally by the Post Office 
Department within the United States, or do you have a different 
system which was devised for their operation? 

Colonel Harnar. We operate under the same postal laws and 
regulations, postal guide, and directives as the Post Office Depart- 
ment does. 

Mr. Srxes. Who is charged with the supervision of those offices 
overseas? 

44081—54——-40 
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Colonel Harnar. The Army in compliance with laws, regulations, 
and technical instructions as issued by the Post Office Department. 
We man them, we operate them overseas, and we implement the postal 
laws, regulations, and instructions as necessary in the various overseas 
areas. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel they are operated satisfactorily? 

Colonel Harnar. I do. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you get complaints? 

Colonel Harnar. We get some, but in an operation as large as 
we have, worldwide in scope 

Mr. Sixes. Are they valid complaints? 

Colonel Harnar. In some cases, yes. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you do with them? 

Colonel Harnar. For instance, one recent complaint we had was 
relative to delay in mail to Korea, to the Far East. That was due to 
weather. Planes were grounded on the west coast and we could not 
dispatch any mail. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have complaints about the internal security 
of the overseas mail offices? 

Colonel Harnar. Very few. You mean security as to the security 
of the mail? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Harnar. As to losses? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Harnar. We get some, 

Mr. Sixes. Are they valid? 

Colonel Harnar. There are a relatively small number compared to 
the volume of mail we handle. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you found any of those complaints were valid? 

Colonel Harnar. I don’t know as I understand your question. 

General Honnen. Were the complaints valid? 

Mr. Sixes. Did you investigate the complaints and find they were 
valid complaints? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. There have been losses which we have 
investigated. We found there actually were losses or damages. 

Mr. Stxes. How many post offices do you have in Chunchon, 
Korea? 

Colonel Harnar. I couldn’t answer that from memory. 


ARMY POST OFFICES IN KUNCHON, KOREA 


Mr. Srxes. If you had a complaint about the operation of one of 
the Chunchon, Korea, offices which involved security of the mail, in 
the sense we have been discussing it here, what would you do with 
that complaint? 

Colonel Harnar. We would refer it to the commander in chief of 
the Far East for such investigation as it warranted. 

Mr. Sixes. When did you adopt that policy? 

Colonel Harnar. We have always done that from here so far as I 
know. When we get a complaint here which we cannot answer we 
refer it to the field and ask them for information and for investigation 
if it is deemed necessary. 
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Mr. Srxes. Last winter a man came to my office and brought me a 
letter from his son. I am going to read it into the record. It is as 
follows: 


This letter may be a shock to you, but it is my belief that what is in this letter 
is of vital importance to you, myself, and the rest of the taxpayers that are having 
to foot the bill for this farce that is now going on in Korea. 

I am currently assigned to an Army postal unit that is responsible for receiving 
and dispatching the United States mail to the various units served by us. The 
commanding officer is a man who I feel does not have the best interest of the 
service and the country at heart. Also his moral character is somewhat question- 
able, but in spite of this he is in command of about 20 men. 

This unit employs 15 Korean indigenous workers, and on occasion they handle 
pretty important documents and there have been several! times that mail vital to 
the security of the Army has turned up missing. On several occasions I have 
caught these same Korean employees rifling insured damaged mail, and when I 
would take them in to the commanding officer he would pat them on the back and 
tell them that they ought not to do it, and return them to work. Also I have 
caught Korean workers in possession of military payment certificates which is 
strictly prohibited by Eighth Army regulations, and he takes the same attitude 
in this matter. If a soldier makes a mistake he is ready to court-martial them at 
a moment’s notice. 

I am going to list several discrepancies that are taking place which are entirely 
wrong: 

I know personally that the CO has signed for insured packages that belong to 
someone else and used them for his own purpose. 

Other insured packages disappeared with nobody knowing where they went or 
what happened to them. 

The CO is running an orphanage for Korean children and diverting Govern- 
ment property to this orphanage in the form of fuel oil, blankets, lumber, gasoline, 
and other Government-owned property. 

The supply sergeant is dealing in the black market using Government equip- 
ment for his transactions. 

I am compelled to handle secret material in making out reports and I am not 
cleared as required to handle such material. 

You may ask why I don’t go to higher headquarters with this. Due to me not 
being able to prove this I would be leaving myself wide open for a court-martial 
accusing a commissioned officer without any proof. The sad part is that I see it 
going on every day but it is pretty well covered up and it is hard to get proof. 

I am writing to you to see if you would see if you could use some of your in- 
fluence to obtain an unannounced investigation of this whole mess. I figure that 

ou might write Bob Sikes or somebody else that can get something done about it. 
The only way to do it is to get a postal inspector in and have him make a thorough 


inspection. It it is carried through the Army it is too easy to cover up. 
* 


* * * 

I would appreciate very much if you let me know whether or not you can do 
anything to clear up this matter. If you can’t do anything I am going to run 
the risk of a court-martial and take it up to sonebody. * * * 

If you can help any you will have the thanks of not only myself but quite a 
few other soldiers. 

Colonel Harnar. Is that a recent letter? 

Mr. Srxres. November 8, 1953. What action would be taken on 
that letter if I turned it in? 

Colonel Harnar. If that came to us we would refer it to the 
overseas command. 

Mr. Sixes. It so happens that I turned that letter over to the 
Army Liaison Office in the Capitol, months ago. Their only interest 
seemed to be in learning the name of the soldier. 

I am not going to reveal the man’s name because I have had sad 
experience from revealing the names of soldiers who sought correc- 
tions in faulty procedures. All that happened in most cases was 
that the soldier got put on the rack. I know enough about this 
family to believe that the man’s intentions are good. 


Then the Army said there are too many postal units in the Chun- 
chon area, and that they could not go into it without knowing 
specifically which one was involved. 

Actually there are only 4 or 5. If there were a disposition on the 
part of the Army to look into those serious charges you would not 
care how many post offices there are. You would have investigated. 
I don’t like the attitude that has been shown. I am putting this in 
the record, and that is something I don’t like to do, either. But if 
it is necessary to do it to get you people to wake up, I am going to.do it. 
You showed no disposition to want to go into the case and to find out 
whether the charges were factual or baseless. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Forp. Just how do you figure your charge of $37.50 per 
thousand units? It seems to me, if my mathematics is accurate, that 
3 cents per thousand would come to $30. Why is the Army charged 
$7.50 more than the rate anybody else would pay? 

Mr. Biocu. Implementing instructions of the Post Office Depart- 
ment provided that envelopes less than a size 9 envelope would be 
charged at the rate of 3 cents apiece, and that any item larger than 
this first-class item would be charged at the rate of 9 cents apiece. 
We made a survey of representative installations, including Regular 
Army posts, departmental mail rooms, a military school, a military 
district, and the Army Finance Center, and we made a count of the 
actual number of items of first-class mail mailed during the week. 
From those figures as to the number and size we determined that 
approximately 92 percent of the Army mailings were less than size 9, 
and that approximately 8 percent were a larger size, which would 
mean 8 percent at 9 cents apiece and 92 percent at 3 cents apiece. 

The Air Force did the same and also the Navy. We arrived at a 
figure which was very close to $37.50 per thousand items, and that 
was the figure which was acceptable to the Post Office Department in 
place of reimbursing them for 2 different types of matter. 

Colonel Harnar. Another thing I might mention at this time in 
connection with that, the Department of Defense put out a directive 
last September that postage would be paid on all mail other than 
first-class, so that on third- and fourth-class mail the postage is paid 
at the time of mailing. There is no penalty indicia used for those 
classes of mail. Of course the military has no second-class mail, so 
that leaves only first-class mail paid at this $37.50 rate so far as the 
Department of the Army, and the whole Defense Establishment, is 
concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Was this compromise considered fair by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Army particularly? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. This figure was agreed to by the Army- 
Navy-Air Force. 

Mr Forp. What about parcel post? How do you handle that? 

Mr. Buiocu. Before Public Law 286, parcel post less than 4 pounds. 
in weight went under penalty indicia and parcel post exceeding 4 
pounds was postage paid. Since the implementation of the law and 
the instructions from the Department of Defense, we are actually 
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prepaying postage on all third- and fourth-class mail, including parcel 
post, of course. 

Mr. Forp. On the mail sent overseas, who provides the transpor- 
tation for that? 

Colonel Harnar. That is a subject which is being discussed right 
now between the Department of Defense and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. That is, on defense level. To date, I think I can safely say 
that the Post Office Department has paid for any airmail which has 
been dispatched on commercial airlines. In the case of surface mail, 
I think the Department of Defense has been standing the expense. 
That is as of now. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, all the mail which goes from any branch 
of the military service which goes overseas via surface transporta- 
tion 

Colonel Harnar. Payment is by Defense. 

Mr. Forp. All airmail is paid by the Post Office? 

Colonel Harner. I wouldn’t say all airmail because a great deal of 
it goes by Military Air Transport Service. Of course that is a military 
operation. There is some sent by commercial airlines, commercially 
scheduled airlines. MATS capabilities have been reduced since last 
summer, since the Korean situation eased off. As a result of the 
curtailment of MATS capabilities we have had to divert some air 
postage paid airmail to commercial carriers. Any bills which had 
been submitted by commercial scheduled carriers have gone to the 
Post Office Department and they have not to date billed the Depart- 
ment of Defense for any of that. 

Mr. Miuuer. Airmail stamps always have been necessary for air- 
mail, have they not? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. The Post Office Department always has been paid 
for the postage of any airmail they carry? 

Colonel Harnar. For any stamps sold overseas the money goes into 
the Post Office tills, not the Department of the Army or Department 
of Defense. In other words, I think last year, for calendar year 1953, 
we sold through our APO’s and NPO’s overseas around $20 million 
worth of postage stamps, all of which, of course, goes into the Post 
Office tills, not Defense. 

Mr. Mitier. There never has been a time, has there, when airmail 
didn’t require an airmail stamp? 

Colonel Harnar. Yes. I think the free mail privilege gave us free 
airmail service for soldiers in certain areas. That was by act of 
Congress. 

Mr. Mituer. Wasn’t that only in the areas where actually there 
was no other outlet except by air and it was provided by military 
planes? 

Colonel Harnar. That is right. I think the same situation exists 
in Korea. We have free mail privilege for the soldiers who are in 
Korea at the present time. That is, just coming back from Korea 
from the soldiers, and not mail to them. 

Mr. Miuuer. But even so, the mail that emanates from there comes 
on military planes, does it not? 

Colonel Harnar. The bulk of it does, I would say. There might 
be some occasion when they would dispatch some of that mail by com- 
mercial airlines. Coming from Korea to Japan definitely would come 
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by military, but when dispatched from Japan it might be put on some 
t the scheduled airlines. I am not in a position to answer that 
definitely. 
Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSPORTATION OF MILITARY MAIL 


Mr. Mitter. The information I would like to bring out is a state- 
ment showing the services performed by the Defense Department 
agencies with respect to carrying mail for which postage is paid, in- 
cluding the transportation means, such as planes, MSTS, other trans- 
portation of mail, and the personnel engaged in purely post-office 
work in the various overseas areas where the Department of Defense 
employees paid for by the Department of Defense carry out post- 
office functions, and any other information which shows what the 
Defense Department provides for the Post Office Department that 
under other circumstances would add to the expenses of the Post 
Office Department but, in this instance, is borne by the armed services. 

General Honnen. We will get you that, Mr. Miller, and supple- 
ment it with any additional mformation. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The transportation of military mail falls into two major categories, first, 
transportation between the continental United States and the various oversea 
commands, and, second, transportation within the commands. 

During World War II, the transportation of mails to oversea theaters was the 
responsibility of the military, since practically all transportation facilities had 
been taken over by the Military Establishment. Since the cessation of hostilities 
in World War II, airlift has been given military airmail, partially by the Military 
Air Transport Service and partially by commercial airlines. The bulk of the 
military airmail during this period has been transmitted by MATS. However, 
since the cessation of hostilities in Korea in 1953, there has been a gradual reduc- 
tion in MATS’ capabilities, and as a result of this reduction it has been necessary 
to give an increased amount of military airmail destined for overseas to commercial 
airlines. The volume of military mail transported by MATS and commercial 
varies with the capabilities of MATS, their frequency of service and/or the availa- 
bility of commercial flights to specific oversea destinations. During the calendar 
year 1953, 80 percent of all airmail airlifted was carried by MATS, with 20 percent 

ing transported by scheduled commercial lines. The costs of MATS transporta- 
tion are borne by the Military Establishment, but no figures are available at this 
time as to the proportion of MATS operational costs which can be attributed to 
military airmail transportation. The revnainder of military mail, including 
ordinary first class and penalty mail, and third and four'h class (parcel post) mail 
matter, is transported to and from oversea commands by surface transportation. 
For this purpose, both commercial lines and Military Sea Transportation Service 
are utilized, with the transportation costs and charges in either case being borne 
by the Military Establishment. In calendar year 1953, the cost to the entire 
Defense Establishment for commercial surface transportation of mail exceeded 
$3% million. 

The military establishment has the responsibility for, and bears the cost of 
transporting military mail within the oversea areas in which the military postal 
services operate. ‘This includes all handling and transportation of intratheater 
mailings, which includes official mail on which postage has been paid to the Post 
Office Department. The Post Office Department has by law, directive, and/or 
implementing instructions required the military departments to pay postage or 
otherwise reimburse the Post Office Department for military mail and services, 
even though handled entirely within oversea areas by the military postal service. 
This includes official first-class matter mailed under penalty indicia, for which 
use the Post Office Department is reimbursed; official first-class mail matter which 
exceeds 4 pounds in weight, on which postage must be paid at fourth-class rates; 
and third- and fourth-class mail matter of all sizes and weights. The Post Office 
Department has also ruled that registry fees must be affixed in postage on official 
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mail which is registered in an oversea command for delivery within that command, 
even though it is registered for security only and has no intrinsic value, and there- 
fore no indemnity feature affecting the Post Office Department. There is a large 
volume of this type of mail, since military security regulations have always per- 
mitted the transportation of classified material by United States registered mails, 
except for the highest classified category, inasmuch as it provides a complete 
chain of receipts and accountability is therefore established at all times. When 
the question was presented as to whether registry fees were necessary when the 
registered articles were handled within the military postal service in oversea 
areas, the Post Office Department pointed out that there was no provision under 
the Postal Laws and Regulations for the free registration of official matter, except 
within the Washington, D. C., area. 

Financial operations in Army post offices are handled by enlisted personnel who 
are bonded to the Post Office Department. The receipts that accrue from the 
financial transactions in military post offices are transferred in their entirety to 
the accountable postmaster and are credited to his accounts. This includes the 
receipts from stamp sales, which are used for postage for the transmission of mail 
matter, or for services such as special delivery, registry and insurance, as well as 
all funds received in connection with monev-order transactions, i. e., the value of 
the money orders issued and the fees. In calendar year 1953, stamp sales at over- 
sea Army post offices amounted to $10,836,272.32 and a total of $143,574,952.61 
in money orders were sold, for which $803,712.21 in fees were collected for the 
Post Office Department. At the end of calendar year 1953, there were a total of 
approximately 2,700 Army military personnel engaged solely in Army postal 
activities overseas, in addition to indigenous personnel, used primarily in labor 
duties, and a small number of Department of the Army civilian personnel. For 
calendar year 1953, the pay and allowances of these military personnel approxi- 
mated $4% million, with an additional million dollars being expended in the form 
of subsistence for these enlisted personnel. 

In addition to the foregoing, in the continental United States, the Defense 
Establishment furnishes space, utilities, and janitorial service at more than 400 
militarv installations for United States branch post offices, operated by Post 
Office Department personnel. The Defense Establishment also loans to the 
Post Office Department, without reimbursement, more than 3,000 trucks each 
year for use during the Christmas mailing period. 


USE OF POSTAGE STAMPS IN LIEU OF INVENTORIES AND ESTIMATES 


Mr. Miiurr. I can add another question and state—does the Army 
or the Defense Department know of any sound reason why it would 
not be simpler to use postage when necessary at the time of mailing 
rather than to have these bookeeping setups to determine the amount 
of mail carried? 

General Honnen. Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The administration of Public Law 286 by the Post Office Department, as con- 
curred in by Department of Defense, involves inventorying and reporting on the 
procurement and usage of penalty indicia as a basis for assessing postal handling 
costs payable by Department of Army. To substitute the use of postage stamps 
(or stamped envelopes) for inventories and estimates, will involve expanded pro- 
curement and accounting requirements at all echelons at which a requirement 
for use of the mails exists. This extends to company and battery level where it is 
manifestly undesirable to increase administrative details. If stamp meters are 
substituted, considerations such as rentals, feasibility of use in mobile combat 
organizations, readings and reimbursement for usage arises. In the light of these 
facts, it must be concluded that the use of stamps (or stamp machines) will not 
substantially reduce Army administration. The inclusion of Army estimated 
requirements in the Post Office Department budget or the reimbursement of the 
Post Office Department in a lump sum based on a strength of Army factor will 
substantially simplify administration. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Mituer. Could pilferage be largely controlled by using a stamp 
machine as many commercial concerns do? 
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Colonel Harnar. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. And added to that it seems to me it is just as easy 
to steal a penalty envelope as a stamped envelope. 

Colonel Harnar. Much easier. 

Mr. Miuuer. The pilferage, I would think, would be about the 
same on either level? 

Colonel Harnar. That is my feeling, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you take a thousand pieces of mail, 8 percent at 9 
cents would run about $7.20 a thousand. If you take 92 percent at 
3 cents it would come to $27.60 or a total of $34.80, which doesn’t 
quite equal $37.50. 

Mr. Biocu. We used figures from all three departments on that 
The Air Force and Navy figures were higher than the Army figure in 
their surveys. We arrived at a round figure with the Post Office 
Department, one which would be acceptable to them in place of 
specific reimbursement at 3 and 9 cents apiece. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the mathematics don’t quite work out 
if you use 8 percent and 92 percent in arriving at a figure of $37.50? 

Mr. Biocu. No, it does not arrive exactly at that figure. The 
Army figure was less, but of course the other two services were slightly 
higher, and the Post Office entered into the picture in agreeing to a 
consolidated figure which was presented at $37.50. 

Colonel Harnar. This was worked out with representatives of the 
Comptroller’s Office, Department of Defense. They carried the ball 
on this particular subject. They had a conference with the Post 
Office Department and arrived at this $37.50 figure. 

Mr. Forp. Based on the fact that the Army figure is lower than the 
figure of the Navy and the Air Force, the Army is conceivably bearing 
a greater share of the overall cost, then? 

Mr. Biocu. This was a survey we made of representative installa- 
tions for 1 week’s time. Of course the figure we arrived at is not 
necessarily true the next week. We tried to arrive at a figure which 
was fairly close, which we thought was representative of the mailings 
of the Army Establishment. 

Colonel Reames. Also there is a possibility that this figure may be 
changed at the end of this fiscal year. The post office indicated in the 
discussion that if this figure brought them in the money they believed 
they should get from the military departments it would stand; if it 
was not enough they would suggest we come up with a different figure. 

Mr. Forp. Is this plan actually in operation currently? 

Colonel Harnar. The $37.50? 

Mr. Forp. Public Law 286? 

Mr. Buocu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Army is and has been paying since 
what date? 

Colonel Harnar. August 16 of last year. 

Mr. Forp. How did you get funds for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Harnar. I cannot answer that, sir. : 

General Honnen. We absorbed the cost. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How much in fiscal 1954, General Honnen, will the 
Army pay to the Post Office Department for this service? 

General HonnEN. We anticipate paying them $4,280,000 in fiscal 
year 1954. 
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Mr. Forp. You started paying when the bill became effective, 
which was August 16? 

General HonneN. Yes. 

Colonel Harnar. We have paid the Post Office for two quarters. 
Is that correct, Mr. Bloch? 

Mr. Buiocu. We have paid one quarter. The other is in the process 
of being paid. The first quarter was for a 6-week period, and the 
total amount was $665,162. 

Mr. Forp. That was for the first quarter? 

Mr. Buocu. A half a quarter, and for the second quarter it was 
$1,195,196. 

Mr. Miter. That indicates about the same percentage for the 
two quarters; does it not? 

Colonel Harnar. Just about. This is strictly on an estimate at 
the present time. We have no usage figures, you see. We do not 
get a usage figure, actually, and won’t be able to come up with one 
until after the end of the fiscal year. We take an annual inventory. 


COST OF INVENTORY ESTIMATE 


Mr. Mituter. What do you estimate it costs the Department of the 
Army to make that inventory estimate? 

Colonel Harnar. I couldn’t even hazard a guess on that. 

Mr. Miter. It would run into a great many man-years of work; 
would it not? 

Colonel Harnar. We require an actual counting by piece of all the 
envelopes on hand on the 30th of June each year. 

General Honnen. Couldn’t you make a cross-section estimate of 
that and submit it in this report? 

Colonel Harnar. Perhaps we could. 

General Honnen. Of course it would be an estimate. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Necessary data is not available upon which to base an estimate as to the 
amount of time required to make the annual inventory of penalty matter. It is 
pointed out that this inventory is not a provision in Public Law 286, 83d Con- 
gress. The Post Office Department, however, has for years required a report of 
procurement of penalty matter and an annual inventory report, even during the 
period when no reimbursement was made to the Post Office Department for 
penalty-matter usage. 

Mr. Mitter. The whole thing is bound to be an estimate from 
every angle. Why, if you are going to have that sort of a situation, 
wouldn’t it be to the public interest to have an overall estimate and 
turn these people loose doing something more productive? 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S RECORDS CENTERS 


WITNESSES 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider subproject 3011, the 
— General’s records centers. 
olonel, will you introduce the witness? 
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Colonel Bonn. This is Colonel Lambert. He will be the Depart- 
ment of the Army witness for this subproject. 

Mr. Forp. Glad to see you again, Colonel. 

Colonel Lampert. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel LAmMBert. This budget estimate includes $6,095,560 and 
1,736 man-years for fiscal year 1955 to provide for pay of civilian 
personnel located at 2 Adjutant General’s Office installations—the 
Kansas City Records Center at Kansas City, Mo., and the Military 
Personnel Records Center at St. Louis, Mo. These field installations 
will perform continuing operations required in the daily operations 
of the Department of the Army and Army areas. This includes the 
maintenance and servicing of records of demobilized military personnel 
and certain records pertaining to organizations and installations of the 
Department of the Army. 

As of December 31, 1953, the two records activities had in their 
custody 501,464 linear feet of record material pertaining to demobilized 
military personnel and 786,410 linear feet of record material pertaining 
to noncurrent installat‘on, organization, and contract records. Serv- 
icing operations whereby authorized information from these records 
is furnished upon requests to Department of Defense agencies; other 
governmental agencies; former members of the services, and the gen- 
eral public, will continue to be active. With the large turnover of 
military personnel contemplated during fiscal year 1955, many re- 
quests for information from Veterans’ Administration and former 
military personnel will continue to be received because of the impor- 
tance of such records in the adjudication of claims for benefits (Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952) by reason of military 
service. 

The problem of maintaining a proper balance between a high uncon- 
trollable workload and the available personnel for these activities is 
difficult. However, through a work measurement system, a continued 
analysis of workload and production data is made for the purpose of 
improving production methods and employee efficiency. The person- 
nel requested for these activities are deemed to be the mini'mum 
required. 

BUILDINGS OCCUPIED 


Mr. Forp. The 2 buildings which are occupied, 1 in St. Louis, and 
1 in Kansas City, are they Government-owned buildings? 

Colonel Lambert. They are, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Built and constructed for this purpose? 

Colonel LAmBert. There is being constructed in St. Louis at the 
present time a building for the records purposes. The buildings we 
are now occupying were not originally constructed for record centers. 

Mr. Forp. When do you anticipate moving into the new building? 

Colonel Lampert. I believe, sir, and this is from recollection only, 
that the completion date is 1956, late 1955 or 1956, 

Mr. Forp. In the interim you are using Government-owned space? 

Colonel Lampert. We are, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it located right in the city, outside the city, or where? 

Colonel LamBert. In St. Louis; it is on Goodfellow Boulevard. 
My knowledge of the geography of the city is not good enough to say 
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whether it is right inside. It is not within the downtown metropolitan 
area, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you intend when you get the new building to 
combine the two operations? 

Colonel Lampgrt. No, sir; we do not. The functions of the two 
operations are different in scope. At St. Louis we have the records 
of some 20% million former members of the military service. 

In Kansas City they have contract records, installation records, 
and matters pertaining to Army organizational operations. The 
activities within the two are entirely different, and the combination 
of the two in one building would not result in any economy. 


CHARGE FOR SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Do you charge anybody for the service which you 
render? 

Colonel Lampert. The Department of the Army is presently in 
the process of implementing a Bureau of the Budget circular which 
prescribes that charges will be made. 

Mr. Forp. When is that going into effect? 

Colonel Lampert. At such time as the schedule of charges can be 
coordinated by the Department of Defense and published. 

Mr. Forp. What date do you think that will take place? 

Colonel LamsBrrt. In my opinion, sir, 1 would say it will be June 
or July, because after the schedule has been determined, fiscal organi- 
zations will have to be established at a number of offices in the different 
agencies of the Army, and fiscal procedures will have to be established 
to account for the moneys and to assure that the services for which 
the man pays are rendered. 

Mr. Forp. On what services do you intend levying a charge? 

Colonel LamBrrt. That has not been determined, Mr. Chairman. 
The Bureau of the Budget circular A-28—A is very broad. In our 
initial surveys of the military personel record center, the different 
types of services they are rendering, which come within the scope of 
the circular, includes some 63 different types. 

Mr. Forp. Is it conceivable, then, that the record center will 
charge a fee for the rendering of some 63 services? 

Colonel Lamperrr. I cannot speak for the Department of Defense 
at this time, sir. The Adjutant General will recommend, that for a 
large number of the services which are within the scope of the circular, 
no charge be made. 

A Gold Star Mother, for example, would write in for confirmatory 
service of a son for the purpose of joining the chapter of the Gold Star 
Mothers. We would be required to charge her for the services. 

A retired military man, or a reservist, writes in for a copy of a cita- 
tion of decoration, or for any other information within his record. We 
do not feel, and I am speaking simply for the Adjutant General, that 
we should charge him for that citation. 

Mr. Mituer. May | interrupt you right there? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I do not think our committee feels you should charge 
him for that, but if he comes back a second, third, or fourth time for 
the same thing because he has lost it, he should be charged. There 
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are many of these services which, we think, should be provided without 
charge, but only once. 

As you know, there are many times when a soldier or sailor loses his 
discharge and over the years you may have to supply him two or 
three different times with the same item. I think that is the line of 
distinction which we have in mind. 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. Mr. Miller, these are administrative 
determinations which will be made by the Department of Defense in 
agreement with the Bureau of the Budget. 

I will add here that one immediate problem we have is determining 
who is the public. I am on the active list of the Army today. If I 
write as an individual for a copy of a record, am I writing as the public? 

If I write in my official position in the Department of the Army, then 
that manifestly is official, But when do I cease to be official and 
when do I become public? 

We have the retired personnel in the same category. We have the 
records of 1% million enlisted reservists. When do they cease being 
ee with a service obligation and when do they become the 
public? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller, I think hit the nail on the head so far as 
our committee in concerned. Last year we got into the problem 
primarily when we were inquiring about issuance of duplicate dis- 
charge papers. I think many times men who have been in the service, 
and who were issued in the first instance a proper copy of their dis- 
charge, subsequently have lost that and then go back to the source for 
another. That procedure may have taken place not once but 3 or 4 
times. 

It was our feeling last year, and I believe it would prevail today, 
that in that kind of a situation we do not believe it is the obligation 
of the Army to provide something gratuitously ad infinitum. 

In other words, you render the service once and that is very proper. 
But the Army cannot afford to take up the slack for an individual’s 
own delinquency. As far as we are concerned I think it would reflect 
the committee’s attitude that you should provide him once, but with 
a clear understanding that if they, through their own malfeasance—— 

Mr. Miter. Or tough luck as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Forp. That is right—just the mere loss of something shouldn’t 
put the burden on the Department of Defense. 

I certainly would not believe, and this, I’m sure, reflects the com- 
mittee’s attitude, that the illustration you gave of the Gold Star 
Mother should cost her anything. But if she made the request, to 
use a ridiculous illustration, 10 times, there ought to be some area 
where the burden should not fall on the Department of Defense. 

Colonel Lampert. Mr. Ford, to go into the mechanics of such an 
operation, you appreciate that to furnish a first copy free is going to 
materially increase the cost of the second copy. 

Mr. Forv. Why? 

Colonel LamsBert. To commence with, when an application or 
request is received, there must be an estimate of cost. ‘To arrive at 
an estimate of cost you must make an initial search to see if one 
previously has been furnished free. If it has been furnished free, 
then the cost of the determination search must be paid by the indi- 
vidual requesting the service. 
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Mr. Forp. Is it so difficult to have, in a person’s record, the number 
of times he or she requested certain information? 

Colonel Lampert. It is not difficult, sir, except that with 20,500,000 
records it covers quite an area, and to find an individual, and there 
are very few names not common, takes considerable time. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, the actual cost of duplicating a discharge 
paper is rather small. I cannot speak with any authority but it 
would seem to me you could have these things photostated for, cer- 
tainly, under a dollar. Anybody who wants a duplicate discharge 
paper, anybody who has lost the original through his own fault or 
otherwise, certainly can afford to pay a dollar. 

Mr. Mutter. And in that instance you know he has had it once. 
Many of these types of requests you wouldn’t have to search through 
to see if it was a repeat order because you know every man has had 
one discharge paper. 

Colonel Lampert. The records center has only the records after 
the people have been separated entirely from the service. 

e must assume, in fact we know, that at the time of separation he 
was furnished some kind of document evidencing separation. 

The workload in the center is the request of the man for another 
copy of the evidence of separation. 

r. Mituer. In those cases you could automatically place a charge 
— without having to look back to see whether he had asked for it 
efore. 

Colonel Lampert. Under those conditions—I did not understand 
you, sir. I thought you intended the first copy that he got from the 
record center would be a free copy. 

Mr. Miuuer. No. We are talking about duplicating things that 
the man already has been furnished free. Incidentally, along that line 
great caution should be used when these regulations are set up not to 
make it swing the other way and charge the public for the type of 
service that they have come to feel they are entitled to. 

In another one of your departments, the civil functions, Army 
engineers got up a schedule of charges because of something one of the 
other subcommittees said which would have the effect of making 
many people who use navigable waters pay for a lot of things which 
historically have been looked upon as public service just as police 
protection or the work of the Coast Guard. The repercussions there 
have been very intense. 

I do not think we want to imply that you should make these charges 
pay for the Adjutant General’s Department or anything like that. It 
is merely to cut down the unjustified expense of supplying people with 
things which they have had once or something which they would not 
normally be entitled to have again without paying something for it, 
or long records of such things as what grandfather did in the Civil War. 
If one wants that sort of thing he should be willing to pay for it. 

Mr. Forp. Will you notify the committee, Colonel Lambert, when 
the schedule of charges goes into effect, and provide us with a schedule 
of charges to be levied? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir; I will. 

The Bureau of the Budget has prescribed specific dates. The 
Defense ad hoe committee met in connection with those limiting 
dates yesterday, or day before yesterday, and they recognize the 
impossibility of full implementation of the directive within the time 
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limits prescribed and are, as far as I know, recommending to the 
Bureau of the Budget that the dates prescribed in the circular be 
extended. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. Colonel, I assume you are acquainted with the records 
management program that is headed up under the National Archives 
recording program, and GSA, in regard to the governmentwide pro- 
gram of records management? 

Colonel Lampert. I am acquainted with the general scope of the 
program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuusr, I recall that Mr. McCool is the Defense Department 
representative on this Federal Records Council of which, unfortu- 
nately, I am also a member. 

Colonel Lampert. Mr. McCool’s office is next to mine, sir, and he 
still occupies the position. 

Mr. Mituer. Can you tell us anything about the effect of that 
program with respect to the Department of Defense, and whether or 
not in your opinion progress is being made along the lines that are 
aimed at, in the coma program, of simplifying records handling, 
storage, and so forth. 

Colonel Lampert. I can say, sir, that Mr. McCool is working with 
all agencies of the Department of the Army and that he is well satisfied 
that the Army is progressing as the program intended. 

The Army records and records systems within the last 2 years 
have shown some very considerable improvement. 

Mr. Miuuer. The Latent of the Army and the Department of 
Defense are in accord with the objective that that overall program is 
attempting to attain? 

Colonel LamBert. I have heard no exceptions. 

Mr. Mituer. And you believe you are safe in reporting progress 
along those lines? 

Colonel LamBert. Well, for the Department of the Army I am, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Will it, in your opinion, if carried through to a 
reasonable level, amount to considerable savings and, perhaps, in- 
crease efficiency, or is there a practical objection, so far as the Adjutant 
General’s angle is concerned? 

Colonel Lampert. The Adjutant General has no practicable objec- 
tions. I do believe that the major economies to be appreciated from 
the program are more long range than can be defined in a fiscal year, 
or a number of fiscal years. 

Mr. Miter. I think you are probably right about that. It is a 
long-range program. 

1 believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NUMBER OF INQUIRIES 


Mr. Forp. The statement has been made that approximately 
2,125,000 individual inquiries were made of the Adjutant General’s. 
records center; is that accurate? 
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Colonel Lampert. During fiscal year 1953 the military personnel 
records center—this is exclusive of Kansas City, handled 1,714,283 
pieces of correspondence. At the rate so far handled in fiscal 1954, 
they will have by June 30, 1,770,700 pieces of correspondence. 

Mr. Forp. Will that represent a slightly higher figure for fiscal year 
1954? 

Colonel Lampert. It is a slightly lower figure, sir. 

As you will remember, during 1953 there was a large turnover in 
the Army and 1955 will represent another large turnover. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you have any idea how many of those inquiries in 
fiscal year 1953 eminated from congressional offices? 

Colonel Lampert. We handled within the Adjutant General's 
office—I think the last complete year for which we have figures— 
22,000 inquiries from congressional offices. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be in fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Lambert. I do not remember whether it was 1952 or 
1953. I believe it was 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Were the figures for fiscal year 1952 comparable to the 
ones for fiscal year 1953? I mean the overall number of inquiries. 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir; within the military personnel records 
center? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Lampert. No, sir; because in 1952 the Army had not 
inducted and separated the number of men who had veterans benefits, 
as they had by the end of 1953. We find that there is about a3- to 5- 
month lag between the date of separation and the date that the 
workload becomes perceptible at the record center itself. 

Mr. Forp. What is your prognostication for fiscal year 1955 as to 
the number of inquiries? 

Colonel Lampert. 2,084,200 items of correspondence; 7,558,171 
filing operations; 4,968,829 searching operations; 125,500 linear inches 
of microfilm. 

Mr. Forp. That indicates an anticipated greater workload in 
fiscal year 1955 than you have had in any one of the prior fiscal years? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir; because we will receive the records of 
all the army personnel who are separated during this year, and during 
next year, as a part of the reduced military strength program. 

Mr. Forp. You anticipate doing that with 64 less civilian personnel? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And with five less military personnel? 

Colonel Lampert. Yes, sir. 

To explain that, sir, as a result of legislation we have processed some 
354,000 claims for combat pay, and we have had within the last year 
and a half all the Philippine guerilla records transferred from the 
Philippines to St. Louis. 

As those workloads work down, we are able to assume a greater 
workload in other areas. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. You have given very 
helpful testimony. 

Colonel Lampert. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 
PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL ACTIVITIES, CENTRAL CID 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3012, the Provost Marshal 
General activities, Central CID. 

Colonel Bond, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Colonel Bonn. Mr. Ford, this is Colonel Moore of the Provost 
Marshal’s Office. 

Mr. Forp. We are glad to have you with us, Colonel Moore. 

Colonel Moore. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel Moorz. The request for subproject 3012 funds for the 
fiscal year 1955 is for $100,000 as compared with $106,800, the esti- 
mated requirement for fiscal year 1954. This decrease is attributed 
primarily to the anticipated reduction in the strength of the Army 
and the closing of installations. Funds under this project are for the 
use of the Provost Marshal General for financing of the Army’s mili- 
tary police criminal investigation program, for which no other funds 
are available. 

The Provost Marshal General is responsible to the Secretary of the 
Army for the administration of these funds. The commanding gen- 
erals of the continental armies and overseas commands and the chiefs 
of technical services are responsible for the operational supervision 
and direct administration of the expenditure of funds used for military 
police criminal investigation. The primary mission of military police 
criminal investigators is the investigation and prevention of crime 
within the Army. This includes homicides, suicides, sex crimes, 
assaults, robberies, larcenies, burglaries, black-market and narcotic 
violations. Among the more noteworthy accomplishments of the 
program is the recovery of stolen property by military police. During 
the fiscal year 1953 recovered Government property totaled $2,887 ,437. 

Expenditures from these funds include travel expense, subsistence 
away from home station, not covered by normal subsistence allowances, 
billeting expenses other than that provided by the Government, and 
cost of postage, telephone costs, and purchases of information. 

Expenditures from this fund are contingent upon the number of 
incidents requiring investigation and the nature of the investigation 
to be conducted. Therefore, projected estimate cannot be computed 
on a workload and cost-factor basis. 

This is a contingency fund. 

Mr. Forp. This is not for personnel. It is simply for the things 
you have to spend money for over and above personnel? 

Colonel Moors. Yes, sir; this is for operational expenses which are 
not borne by a direct Army appropriation by direct Army use. These 
are things used in surveillance and things purchased, if a man is 
away from an Army installation, and has to make certain purchases 
of food, or of information, so far as that goes. 

Mr. Forp. How do you arrive at a figure of $100,000. 

Colonel Moore. Sir, that is primarily an experience factor. 

Last year we asked for $106,800 and we know that there will be 
a slight decrease this year, with the closing of certain installations, 
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and a decrease in certain fields of endeavor. Actually, sir, it is an 
estimate, and we cannot project the number of crimes and incidents 
which we will investigate. So, again, it has to be based on experience. 

Mr. Forp. Is this worldwide? 

Colonel Moore. It is, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are all of the people who are in the Provost Marshal 
General’s office military personnel? 

Colonel Moore. The investigators are military, sir; but we have 
civilian clerical and administrative personnel. 

Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Colonel. 

Colonel Moore. Thank you, sir. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 
DONATION OF CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject is 3013, “Donation of civilian 
clothing, Quartermaster.”’ 

Colonel Bonp. These funds are for the purchase of civilian outer 
clothing for personnel released from any Army place of confinement, 
other than disciplinary barracks, and personnel released from the 
service with reentry barred. 

Mr. Forp. This is purely a mathematical computation; is it not? 

Colonel Bonp. It is based on an estimate of 7,770 personnel to be 
released under this particular category. 


Mr. Forp. And under the law you are permitted to give them $30? 
Colonel Bonn. We are limited to $30. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Bond. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 


We rare, AND Revatep AcTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next activity under project 3000 is subproject 3020, 
“Welfare, morale, and related activities.” 


TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The first subproject is 3021, ‘Troop information and education 
activities.” 

Colonel Bond, will you please introduce the witness? 

Colonel Bonn. Sir, General Mudgett, the Department of the Army 
Chief of Information, is on his way up now from the waiting room, 
and if you care, I will discuss in general this entire program while he 
is co up. 

Mr. Sel The general gave us a pretty good picture of that oper- 
ation yesterday in connection with another item. 
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Does this include materiel costs? What is covered by this particu- 
lar budget? 

Colonel Bonv. The subproject 3021 is for civilian personnel, and is 
entirely operations. It does not cover the materiel. 

Mr. Miuuer. This is personnel? 

Colonel Bonn. Yes, sir; civilian personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Do you wish to proceed with a general statement, 
Colonel Bond? 

Colonel Bonn. General Mudgett has just arrived, and he will make 
the general presentation. 

Mr. Forp. General Mudgett, we are glad to have you with us this 
morning, and you may proceed with the presentation of the general 
statement. 

General Mupcerr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this request is for 
funds for the conduct of troop information and for academic educa- 
tion below the college-graduate level in the Army. Troop informa- 
tion and academic education have two separate but interrelated 
functions. 

Essentially, troop information is that phase of leadership which 
provides the soldier with the information necessary to intelligent, 
willing, and effective military service. Specifically, we seek to insure 
that he has a clear understanding of the conditions and policies which 
affect him as an individual; an appreciation of the principles of our 
form of representative government and of his responsibilities and 
privileges as a citizen; an understanding of the nature and threat of 
Soviet communism; and a general understanding of the mission of 
the Armed Forces and of his personal role in the Army. We seek 
to develop in him an increased maturity and sense of responsibility 
as a citizen. We believe furthermore that complete, timely, and 
factual information will reduce rumor and make the soldier less 
susceptible to subversion and to the enemy’s psychological warfare 
efforts. 

The troop information concept is as old as war itself. Successful 
commanders have found it necessary to motivate and to inform their 
troops. This motivation and this information become all the more 
important when men serve involuntarily and when there is not the 
incentive of active war in defense of the Nation. 

Troop information is an inseparable part of leadership and is a re- 
sponsibility of leaders, at all echelons of command. It may be con- 
sidered a part of personnel relationship similar in many ways to the 
relationship of employer to employee in a well-run business. In 
general, it is divided into three phases: 

First, the relationship of the commander of a small unit to his men. 
True leadership demands that this commander furnish full informa- 
tion on those immediate or local problems that affect his men. 

The second area is that of higher commanders. Their informa- 
tional problems are more general in nature. These problems develop 
from all levels of command. Usually information to meet them is 
furnished to the lower unit commander by the higher commander 
ota the medium of pampblets, films, and other formally prepared 
aids. 

The third area is that which concerns citizenship, the Communist 
threat, and the world situation as it affects us. 
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The first two areas are concerned primarily with problems that 
arise incident to service in the Army and with daily news. They are, 
as stated before, primarily concerned with the employer-employee 
relationship. The third area is one that concerns all of us as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

To take care of these informational needs the Army has developed 
an extensive system of troop information. This system, employing 
within limits of funds and materials the best available means of mass 
communication, is a responsibility of command. No parallel chain 
of “political commissars” is used or tolerated because the Army con- 
siders troop information a distinct function of command and an 
important element of leadership. 

Iving this multiplicity of information problems requires a sys- 
tematic approach to identification of the problems, preparation of 
material and selection of media for dissemination. The Army has 
developed minimum standards for troop information which all troops 
must achieve. These are applicable to all phases of a soldier’s service. 

During basic training a series of conferences is presented to assist 
the new soldier in adjustment to military life, to teach him his mission 
and his responsibilities for service, to review citizenship, to teach him 
the dangers of communism, its threat to our American way of life and 
its methods of operation, to develop a defense against enemy propa- 
ganda, and to create in him an understanding of the necessity for 
tough training. 

After basic training and during service in the United States, troop 
information takes the form of current news, explanation of policies, 
orders and directives that affect men personally, and explanation of 
special problems developed in the Army at all levels, such as soldier- 
community relationship, cost consciousness, and absence without 
leave. 

The Army appreciates fully the importance of proper conduct on the 
part of our troops on oversea assignments. We know that, if their 
conduct is good, the reputation of the United States in the eyes of the 
foreign populaces will be enhanced. Conversely, we know that un- 
gentlemanly and unsoldierly conduct will inevitably damage the 
reputation of the United States. We recognize, furthermore, that the 
ill-mannered actions of a relatively few can more than outweigh the 
correct behavior of the majority, and that these actions can be ex- 
ploited by the Communists to their own advantage. Accordingly, 
the orientation of Army personnel, both before and after arrival over- 
seas, is one of the most important functions of troop information, 

Before going to Europe or the Far East, the soldier is given a 4- 
hour orientation course designed to inform him of his mission overseas, 
give him a general idea of the people, the country and the culture, and 
orient him on his conduct as a representative of the United States the 
soldier gets more detailed information upon arrival overseas and, in 
addition to topics required by the Army, is given information of local 
concern to the command on a continuing basis during his overseas 
duty. 

Before returning to the United States, the soldier is given a return 
orientation, which is in essence a review of his mission and what the 
United States has accomplished. In this the soldier is reminded that 
when talking to his friends and relatives he is the expert and should be 
factual in his utterances. 
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At all times the soldier is required to know his present mission— 
why he is at his particular station and in his particular job, the 
history of his unit, the names of his commanding officers, the price of 
equipment which he handles regularly, and why United States troops 
are stationed overseas. 

In presenting this information a variety of media are used. Group 
instruction is known as the command conference, the basis of which is 
contained in pamphlets published by the Department of Defense 
Department of the Army, and the various major commands, as we 
as in material prepared locally. This conference is held on duty 
time as a part of the regular training schedule. Other information 
is imparted informally on a continuing basis. In addition, Army 
newspapers, troop information radio stations overseas, and posters, 
pampblets, films, and books are used. 

The Army publishes two daily newspapers—a Far East and a 
European edition of Stars and Stripes—and also some 460 unit news- 
papers va ing from a 4- to 6-page printed weekly paper to daily 
mimeographed newssheets. The Stars and Stripes, using news from 
national wire services, public information releases, and from its own 
reporters, prints factual and impartial news and carries sports, features, 
and comics. The weekly unit papers carry local news and informa- 
tion. 

The Army operates over 76 troop information radio broadcasting 
stations overseas. These carry news, information and education 
material and entertainment. These stations are operated for the 
benefit of all services within the area. In Germany, Austria, the Far 
East, and Panama the Army is responsible for this radio service for 
all the Armed Forces in the area. 

Our troop information activities are widespread, extending to every 
location where troops are stationed. The value of this activity in 
increasing efficiency through understanding and in raising morale 
through knowledge and motivation is great; without this detailed 
information our troop problems would increase considerably. 


EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Our academic education, most of which is conducted during the 
soldier’s off-duty time, is divided into basic, intermediate, high school 
and college undergraduate levels. 

Our first objective is to raise the level of educationally substandard 
men to the equivalent of fourth grade grammar school completion. 
This is the lowest level at which we Ean men can satisfactorily 
absorb training. A greater proportion of this group than of any other 
furnishes our disciplinary cases and our trouble makers. Men on 
the fringe of illiteracy must be raised educationally before they can 
understand their responsibilities as soldiers; 5 to 7 percent of men 
unducted show an educational experience of less than fourth grade 
graduation and must be schooled. This schooling is conducted on 
duty time. 

We also have many men inducted within the continental United 


States and Puerto Rico who cannot speak English. These must be 
taught the fundamentals of English before they can assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a soldier. 
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The above educational tasks to bring a soldier to the fourth grade 
level and to speak English are the only ones which the Army requires 
to be accomplished during a soldier’s on-duty time. All other 
educational programs, except those to provide the soldier with military 
skills are conducted on a voluntary basis and performed during the 
soldiers’ free time. The Army does encouraze participation in these 
programs and takes proper measures to stimulate interest. 

e intermediate level consists of those who have completed basic 
education but have not completed eighth grade. We have many men 
in this category. 

On the high school and college level we furnish four types of off- 
duty time study: Correspondence and self-teaching courses of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute; paeaencam Ppt courses of 
various colleges and universities; group study classes taught by quali- 
fied military or civilian teachers; and tuition assistance classes at 
civilian schools. 

Foreign language instruction in oversea areas is extensive. We have 
investigated various methods of instruction and are constantly im- 
proving our materials and instructional methods. Officers and men 
who can converse in the language of the country in which they are 
stationed obtain a better understanding of the people of the country 
and equally important, create a more favorable attitude toward the 
American people. 

In order to sure the best counseling and instruction, the Army has 
employed many civilian education advisers and counselors. These 
skilled civilian educators are located at the various education centers, 
some 513, throughout the Army. All men, except those in a combat 
zone and those at isolated points, can avail themselves of the personal 
advice of these educators who also supervise group study classes. 
Where personal contact cannot be made, the services of troop infor- 
mation and education officers are available. Furthermore, through 
USAFI the soldier may obtain personal advice by mail on courses of 
study to pursue. 

In oversea areas, the Army operates United States Armed Forces 
Institutes for the common use of all services. These procure educa- 
tional material from and make statistical reports to the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. The two larger of these, 
Europe and Japan, grade lessons and offer nearly all services available 
at USAFI, Madison. Civilian personnel employed in those USAFT’s 
are paid from Army funds. ile this operation increases the need 
for Army funds, it does not increase overall funds needed for educa- 
tional services for the Department of Defense as a whole. 

We are asking for funds to pay 75 percent of the tuition for military 
personnel enrolled in undergraduate off-duty courses at civilian 
institutions. No graduate study is permitted under this program. 
Furthermore, courses in college are restricted to those that lead to a 
degree in the arts or sciences. Payment is made only to accredited 
institutions. 

This instruction is held during the student’s off-duty time. Some 
schools hold night classes at military installations. In cooperation 
with the other services, the Army arranged for the University of 
Maryland to offer these opportunities in Europe, University of Cal- 
ifornia in the Far East, and Louisiana State University in the Carib- 
bean area. The Army, as is common practice in industry, pays a 
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portion of the tuition fee. During fiscal year 1953 no tuition aid was 
given Army officers because of congressional restriction. In fiscal 
year 1954 50 percent tuition aid was authorized for officers below the 
grade of captain. 

Approximately 30 percent of the Regular Army officers and 60 

ercent of other officers on active duty do not have college degrees. 
Most of these Regular Army officers were integrated into the Army 
after World War II. Their education was interrupted by military 
service and the greater portion are not or were not eligible for educa- 
tion aid under Public Law 346, 78th Congress because they remained 
in the Army. 

A formal education is the best basis upon which to build the type 
of leadership and the type of duty performance the American people 
expect in the officers of the Army. While some officers with limited 
formal education have risen to high positions they have been the 
exceptions. Such men, natural leaders, have educated themselves. 

Officers are called upon to perform many tasks other than leading 
troops in combat. There are innumerable tasks connected with 
planning, development of policy, work with foreign armies and 
officials of foreign governments. In the course of their duties they 
are called upon to instruct in ROTC units, to speak before civic 
organizations, to confer with national and international leaders, to 
appear before committees of Congress. The younger officer, of 
course, has limited duties of this type. But when the officer reaches 
the grades of major and lieutenant colonel, it is then he begins to need 
this educational background in order to perform the best possible job 
for his government. 

During fiscal year 1953 our main education results were 73,758 
basic education certificates issued, 8,026 eighth grade certificates 
issued, 36,658 individuals reached high school equivalency through 
the high school general educational development test, 7,689 individuals 
reached first year college equivalency through the college level GED 
test. 

There were 12,627 USAFI courses completed, 141,314 group-study 
classes completed, and 14,659 course completions in civilian schools. 
These are course completions, not individuals participating. 

Our latest reports indicate 102,166 persons enrolled in 127,899 
USAF courses, 29,416 persons enrolled in 41,719 group-study classes 
and 5,175 persons enrolled in 6,667 civilian school courses. This 
would be approximately 139,U00 persons actively pursuing courses. 

I have Colonel McCormick with me, who is the Chief of Troop 
Information and Education Division in my office. He is prepared to 
answer questions in detail. 


PAYMENTS OF TUITION FOR OFFICERS THROUGH GRADE OF FIRST 
LIEUTENANT 


Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear, General Mudgett, on a statement 
that appears on page 924 of the justifications, particularly compared 
with what I think you said in your prepared statement, and I quote a 
statement in the justifications: 

An additional factor was the payment of tuition for officers through the grade 
of first lieutenant. Authority was granted for this program in fiscal 1954, but no 
funds were provided. 
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The Congress, in the appropriation bill, did change the previous law 
in that regard, as I recall, but I do not recall that there was any failure 
on the part of the appropriations bill to include funds for that purpose. 

Colonel McCormick. That particular statement is misleading, even 
though the funds were reduced. There was a reduction from 75 per- 
cent to 50 percent tuition aid. We did receive a reduction of what 
we requested for tuition aid. Of course, that was lumped in all the 
request for education. There was a reduction of funds for tuition 
aid. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, however, the funds may have been reduced 
overall, but there was no direction given that this particular program 
ro be changed, particularly in light of the fact that the law was 
revised. 

Colonel McCormick. It was not pointed at this particular program, 
but the sum which was taken away was approximately the sum that 
could have been expended if we had gotten the tuition aid for all the 
officers, instead of just from the grade of first lieutenant down. 
eo sis Saat General Mudgett, what was your statement in that 
regard? 

ene Mupeett. [ think I said that in fiseal year 1954, 50 per- 
cent tuition aid was authorized for officers below the grade of captain. 

Colonel McCormick. That was not authorized directly in the bill 
as being 50 percent. ‘Tuition aid was authorized for officers below 
the grade of captain. 

Mr. Forp. Full tuition? 

Colonel McCormick. Not full tuition, but just tuition aid. 

The Army authorized 50 percent because in the budget request for 
the funds for fiscal vear 1953, they had requested funds for payment 
of 50 percent of the tuition aid. 

Mr. Forp. What was your status in regard to this program in 1953? 

Colonel McCormick. In 1953 we had none. 

Mr. Forp. You had no funds for tuition aid for any officers? 

Colonel McCormick. No, sir; the Congress said it would not pay 
the tuition aid of officers. 

Mr. Forp. That was a flat statement? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

For fiscal year 1954 we requested 50-percent tuition aid for all 
officers. The reason that was requested was because there was 
permanent legislation coming up at that time in which it was requested 
that there be a 75-percent tuition aid for enlisted men, and a 50- 
percent tuition aid for officers. Inasmuch as the Army had requested 
the 50-percent tuition aid for officers, then the Army would not pay 
more than 50 percent. 

Mr. Forp. However, in fiscal 1954 you are paying 50-percent tuition 
aid for officers below the grade of captain? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

. .£ Forp. Whereas, in fiscal 1953, the Army paid no tuition for 
officers? 

Colonel McCormick. The Army paid no tuition aid for officers, 
and that was a prohibition on the Army alone. 

Mr. Forp. But, in light of this colloquy we have had, the statement 
in the justifications is not quite accurate; is it? 

Colonel McCormick. Well, it is perhaps not quite accurate; no, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Because, as I understand it, you are paying tuition aid 
for some officers? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is, some officers under the grade of captain? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell us how many? 

Colonel McCormick. Probably about 1,000 officers are involved 
in that, altogether. We do not have the exact figures on that. 

Mr. Forp. Could you get those exact figures, and supply them for 
the record? 

Colonel McCormick. We would have to go out to the commands 
on that. We do not require that information in our reports. We 
have only the reports of the number of officers who are engaged in 


the 
Mr. orp. How many would that be? 


Colonel McCormick. There are about 3,000. 
Mr. Forp. What is the request in fiscal 1955? 


TUITION AID FOR ALL OFFICERS 


Do you want authority to pay or give tuition aid for all officers? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And how much do you estimate that will cost? 

Colonel McCormick. That will be about $150,000 altogether, and 
the entire tuition-aid program would amount to around $250,000 to 
$300,000. 

T Mixtiter. That would be a program with no grade limitation 
at all? 

Colonel McCormick. With no grade limitation; that is right. 

Mr. Mitter. Do I gather from the figures that you gave, you 
thought there were about 1,000 being helped, and that the total 
figure was in the neighborhood of 3,000? 

Does that indicate that two-thirds of the officers taking these courses 
are above the grade of first lieutenant, sir? 

Colonel McCormick. It would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. The Army figures they should be assisted, regardless 
of their grade? 

Colonel McCormick. We do; because the percentage of officers in 
the grades of captain, major and lieutenant colonels in the Regular 

y who have a college education is much lower than those in the 
grade of first lieutenant and second lieutenant. 

For instance, in the Regular Army in regard to the second lieuten- 
ants, there are only 3.5 percent who do not have a college education, 
of the first lieutenants, there are approximately 12 percent. The 
percentage goes up in those other areas, and those are the officers 
who need the help and those are the officers who are going into the jobs 
of the Army that require the greater amount of education. 

Mr. Miter. The thinking about the various limitations that have 
been placed on this program by this committee or by the Congress, 
} believe, was more directed to the pay scale, rather than any other 
actor. 

I think the feeling was that an officer in one of the nigyer pay 
brackets was in a position to defray these expenses, and to know the 
benefits to be derived, whereas, in the case of the younger officers, 
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many of them did not have the pay to aftord the cost. I think that 
was the congressional thinking in regard to it. 

If that is the wrong approach, I would like to have your views on it. 

General MupeGert. I think the incentive benefits of that action in 
your lower grades is a legitimate defense. However, I feel that you 
will find the officers when they get into the grade of captain, major, 
and lieutenant colonel, they are Beginatin to get their families along, 
whereas the junior officer—the second hehteneat — a greater per- 
centage of them are bachelors. 

So, I feel that the justification from the point of view of having 
funds available is just as great for the captain and major and lieutenant 
colonel as it is for the second lieutenant, because of the increased size 
of his family and his responsibilities. 

Mr. Miuver. Your feeling, I gather then, General, is that it is 
a good investment for the Army to encourage these higher-ranking 
officers to advance their educational level, and that the service receives 
value from this training as well as the individual? 

General Mupeerr. There is no question in my mind about that, sir. 


OFFICERS WITH COLLEGE DEGREES 


Mr. Forp. Could you provide for the record, Colonel McCormick, 
an extension of those figures which you quoted a few minutes ago, 
showing the percentage of commissioned officers in each grade from 
lieutenant colonel on down, who have a college education? 

Are those figures available? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir; they are available. 

Mr. Forp. Could you prepare that information in chart form for the 
use of the committee? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Army male commissioned officers—estimated percentages by selected grades and 
educational levels as of Sept. 30, 1953 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF PERSONNEL WHO ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES! 


Other than 
Grade in which serving Regular Total 


Regular 
Army 


Army 


1 Included in schedule of high-school graduates. 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF PERSONNEL WHO ARE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
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REASONS FOR LOWER LEVEL OF EDUCATION FOR FIELD OFFICERS AND 
ABOVE 


Mr. Mriuver. Do I understand the reason for the lower educational 
level of your field officers and senior captains, as opposed to the average 
company-grade officers and older line officers is due to the fact that 
there is a higher percentage in these grades that have stayed in the 
service through World War II and whose formal education was 
interrupted because of continuing military service, which has pre- 
vented them from going back to civilian institutions? 

General Mupcerr. That is correct. 

Colonel McCormick. They did not have the advantage of the so- 
called GI bill of rights, nor do they have the advantage of the educa- 
tional benefits under the Korean veterans’ program. 

Mr. Mituer. And | suppose they do not have an educational level 
which permits the most 4 them to come in under the overall Army 
educational program where you send officers to special institutions? 

General Mupcerr. That would involve a postgraduate course. 

, = r. Mituer. Those special training courses are on the postgraduate 
evel? 

General Mupcert. Yes, sir. 

Colonel McCormick. They are for certain specialists. 

Mr. Miter. And they require a higher degree, normally, before 
you can send them on up? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. None of the funds requested here are for any graduate 
courses? 

Colonel McCormick. None whatever. We do not permit them 
to enroll under this program after reaching the graduate level. 

Mr. Miter. They are not for specialized military courses, either? 

General Mupcerrt. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. They are entirely for the arts and sciences courses? 

Colonel McCormtcx. That is right. 

General Mupcerr. I would like to go off the record for one 
moment, please. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mier. In the cases of those who are lower down in the 
amount of college background, first, second, and third year, it would 
seem to me that a good deal of the value which the armed services 
would receive from them would depend considerably on whether or 
not the individuals were career officers, or wished to become career 
officers, and were going to stay in the armed services. 

Of course, under the present situation any of them who are released 
from the service now and who wanted to go on with their education 
are still eligible for educational benefits under the GI bill, or its suc- 
cessor; and I cannot feel that that would be of great benefit for those 
who are planning to get out of the Army as soon as they are through 
with their hitch, to spend part of the time that they are serving in 
advancing their own education. 

However, if you are dealing with officers who are likely to make a 
military career, it seems to me it would be of the utmost value to the 
services to let those who could qualify on the graduate level receive 
this training. 
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General Mupcerr. You present the same argument which General 
Weible presents in turning down this final semester plan. He was 
afraid too many people who are going to get out of the service shortly 
would accept that training. 

We are putting in a proviso that, if they complete these courses, 
they have to stay on for 3 more years. 

Mr. Miter. I think that is a very proper requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF OFFICERS RECEIVING TUITION AID 


Colonel McCormick. You wished to have the figures for the 
officers who are engaged in the program now. I think our last report 
shows that at the college and high-school level there were 2,201 officers 
We have 27 receiving high-school training and 2,174 engaged in the 
college program. 

Mr. Forp. They are now receiving this tuition aid? 

Colonel McCormick. Only about one-half of those are receiving 
tuition aid. These are the ones who are actually enrolled that we 
have in our reports, but all of these will not be receiving tuition aid. 

Mr. Mruuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERCENTAGE OF TUITION PAID BY OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. Colonel McCormick, as I understand, the Army itself 
imposed this 50-percent contribution? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, because it was in our budget 
request. We had stated in our budget statement that we were asking 
for 50 percent for the officers, and so we did not go above that figure. 

Mr. Mitier. You felt you were bound by that because that is all 
you requested? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army feel that that approach is sound because 
of the incentive factor? 

Colonel McCormick. That you would have 50 percent, or 75 per- 
cent? 

Mr. Forp. What I am thinking of is this: If a man knows that the 
Army will pay half of the fee, there is an added incentive for him to 
pay the other half in order to receive the benefits of the program. 

Is that the idea behind it? 

Colonel McCormick. The idea behind it is to have them pay part 
of it; however, we would like to pay 75 percent of his tuition. Even 
at that, we would be paying, probably, less than one-half the cost 
because the man has to pay a his books also. 

Mr. Mituirer. You would increase the incentive percentagewise in 
that respect, but you still believe he should pay for part of it? 

General Mupeerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And in the presentation here today the Army indicates 
that in fiscal 1955 you want the money to pay what percentage, and 
what percentage will the man pay? 

Colonel Me wey enaleg The Army will pay 75 percent, and the man 


will pay 25 percent. 
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Mr. Mitter. If this should be incorporated into the bill, could we 

get language which would make it clear that it applied to the type of 

erson we have discussed who would stay in the Army and serve at 
east 3 more years after completing the college-level course? 

Colonel McCormick. On that particular point we have not tried 
to limit this tuition aid on that particular basis, only the so-called final 
semester plan. The tuition aid has been open to any who were eli- 
gible. After all, a lot of enlisted men come into the Army for the 
short time of the draft period, and they would like to take advantage 
of this if they could. 

Mr. Miuuer. I have some concern about this possibility, and I am 
speaking now of the officer or enlisted man who plans to complete his 
military service as quickly as possible and get back into civil life. 

If the Department of the Army pays three-fourths or a part of his 
tuition, then when he gets out of the service he still is eligible for all 
the benefits for 3 or 4 years, which might send him through a post- 
graduate school. 

I do not think it is wise to favor that individual on both ends when 
he is the very one who is not going to be of particular value over the 
years to the armed services. 

If, by paying part of his tuition, we could encourage him to stay 
on duty and make a career of the Army, I would be for it. 

Colonel McCormick. He still has 6 years of Reserve after he gets 
out of the Army. 

Mr. Minuser. That is true, but he could spend 3 or 4 of them 
possibly at college at the Government’s expense. 

It seems to me that it would be desirable if this could be tied into 
a program which would encourage the individual to make a career of 
the Army. 

Picci Mupcertr. Such language could very easily go into the 
ul. 

Mr. Miter. General Honnen, do you feel such language could be 
incorporated into the bill? 

General Honnen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. The design would be merely to say that we would 
pay whatever percentage it might be on tuition for the officers or 
enlisted men who were set up for a military career, but we would not 
be paying for those who were going to get out as soon as they finished 
the college work. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you know, General Mudgett or Colonel McCormick, 
what the Navy and Air Force policy has been in fiscal year 1954 in 
this regard. 

Have they required the individual who takes the courses to pay 
50 percent of the tuition aid? 

olonel McCormick. The Air Force is paying-75 percent, and I 
believe the Navy has very little, if any, program in this regard. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Mudgett and Colonel 
McCormick. 

General Munpcert. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. We will resume our hearing with the consideration of 
project 3022, “Special services.” 

Colonel Bond, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Colonel Bonp. I would like to present as a witness for this sub- 
roject Colonel Isaacs, Chief of the Special Service Division, Adjutant 
eneral’s Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Nice to see you again, Colonel. 

Colonel Isaacs. Thank you, sir. 

Does the committee desire that I read the opening statement? 

Mr. Forp. Please proceed. 

Colonel Isaacs. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as Chief of the Special 
Services Division in The Adjutant General’s Office of the Department 
of the Army, I would like to present a brief résumé of the mission 
and scope of the special services program. 

In developing effective military forces we know that the task is 
more than just military training. Problems of individual and col- 
lective welfare remain and the Sinihasnente] need for the profitable 
use of free time persists in the Army as well as in civilian life. Military 
leaders are aware of the importance of the individual soldier and stress 
genuine concern for his welfare. Unless we provide an attractive 
off-duty environment on our military reservations, the life and lot 
of our soldiers may be dull and uninviting. This basic need is being 
met through a well-balanced program of off-duty activities which 
enable the individual soldier to continue the recreational pursuits to 
which he is accustomed and to assist him in developing new talents 
and skills. Thus the Army special services recreational program 
contributes to his efficiency as a soldier and furthers his adjustment 
to the military environment. The primary activities of the special 
services program are sports, entertainment, libraries, service clubs, 
and crafts. 

Our sports program is concerned not only with developing good 
teams in highly competitive events but is also aimed at providing 
recreational sports for every soldier. In this program the platoon 
softball game is equally as important as the interpost baseball game 
which may lead to a league championship. A close parallel is the 
campus intramural sports program and a collegiate conference cham- 
pionship. Our object is to provide a well-balanced and comprehen- 
sive program of sports that will appeal to most .nilitary personnel and 
contribute to their physical fitness and mental alertness. Through 
these activities we endeavor to assist in developing and sustaining 
esprit de corps and teamwork, which are of great importance to the 
ultimate effectiveness of all military operations. 

The entertainment program consists primarily of professional 
entertainment, musical activities, and theatercraft Goldier shows). 
In July 1951 the Armed Forces Professional Entertainment Branch 
of the Special Services Division was established by the Secretary of 
Defense to provide professional entertainment worldwide. This 
branch, a joint operation with the Air Force and Navy, is responsible 
for coordinating and processing, in conjunction with USO Camp Shows, 
Inc., all professional entertainment offered by the entertainment 
industry. A continuing flow of professional show units and celebrities 
is provided on a regularly scheduled basis. The musical activities 
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include all types of music—listening, singing or instrumental. These 
may range from songfests, and singing on the march to playing in 
dance bands and symphony orchestras. Theatercraft indndes any 
type of theatrical entertainment produced by the soldier for the soldier. 
Soldier shows and soldier music provide for participation in the prep- 
aration of such attractions as musical reviews, legitimate plays, 
choral groups, bands, orchestras and all the other types of programs 
within the sphere of live entertainment. Not only does the soldier 
have an opportunity to participate in his off-duty time as a performer 
but also may participate as a designer, arranger, composer, carpenter, 
electrician or painter. In addition to the individual benefits derived 
from this off-duty participation the byproduct is very good entertain- 
ment for the troops. 

Army libraries provide a general library program of an educational, 
informational, recreational, and reference nature to all personnel of 
the Army establishment. The post libraries are administered by 
qualified professional librarians who supervise the circulation of ma- 
terials, render readers advisory guidance and provide a hospital and 
field library service. For troops who are on maneuvers or in isolated 
sites the foremost consideration is to get books and magazines to 
them in such quantities and varieties that there will be enough for 
everyone and something for every taste; bookmobiles and portable 
library units provide this service. Our Army library program offers 
services that are comparable to those found in the most progressive, 
up-to-date civilian libraries. 

The Army Service Club is designed for use during off-duty time by 
enlisted personnel, their families, and friends. It must be adequately 
furnished and with ample supplies and equipment suitable for a wide 
variety of recreational activities; and staffed by professional civilian 
service club director personnel. It provides a friendly, homelike at- 
mosphere where during off-duty hours wholesome, social, and recrea- 
tional activities may be enjoyed. The service club runs the gamut 
of recreational activities: game tournaments, jam sessions, tours, 
dances, and social affairs of all kinds. Here a soldier may borrow a 
musical instrument, or a deck of cards, play table tennis or pool, 
participate in a quiz show, or dance with a young lady from a nearby 
community. Its program of activities is varied enough to appeal to 
the most widely divergent of tastes and offers constant opportunity 
for worthy use of leisure time. 

The crafts program provides facilities and equipment for soldiers 
with creative talents or those who wish to develop new skills. These 
crafts activities afford the opportunity for recreation in many fields 
whether it be photography, plastics, leather crafts, wood carving, 
painting, or others. This program is becoming increasingly popular 
with all military personnel who readily take to a program which 
requires a skillful use of the hands. 

n addition to the activities just mentioned each major command or 
installation may select, develop, or maintain certain activities peculiar 
to their locale or situation. Any proper recreational activity which 
is desired by the military personnel will be undertaken by Special 
Services. 

Appropriated funds in the amount of $8,330,600 are requested to 
provide the necessary personnel to administer and operate this pro- 
gram as well as to provide the athletic and recreational supplies and 
equipment required to conduct it. 
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We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent that you may desire. 


INCREASE IN ACTIVITIES WITH LESS PERSONNEL 


How do you explain the fact that you are able apparenuy to in- 
crease the number of service clubs, post libraries, craft shops, photo 
shops, the last three rather materially, since fiscal year 1953, and do 
it with a continuously decreasing use of personnel, both military and 
civilian? 

Colonel Isaacs. Many of those activities may be small. For 
instance, a photo lab really requires no additional supervision unless it 
is set up at some point distant, we will say, from the service club. 

Similarly, additional crafts units may be put in right in the service 
club where the service club director will take care of that, too. 

I think it is by the addition of duties to the existing personnel and 
also use of nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Forp. The personnel which you list here, particularly the 
military personnel, their full-time responsibility is the handling of 
special services programs? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There are many other officers, probably enlisted men 
as well, who aid and assist your program on a part-time basis who 
are not included in this number given here? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct, sir. In a company you may have 
an officer or a noncom designated as a company athletic officer, or 
noncom, in addition to his other duties. There are many such other 
people engaged in the program. 

Mr. Forp. The 3,529 military personnel which you have set up for 
fiscal year 1955, their sole responsibility is special services work? 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct. 


ACTIVITIES DISCONTINUED 


Mr. Forp. On page 927 of your justifications, how do you account 
for the fact that in the paper book kits and magazines, as well as free 
movies for the Air Force, there is a zero figure for fiscal 1955? 

Major Surrace. Those were discontinued. The funds which were 
contained in the 1954 estimate for that purpose were withdrawn by 
the Bureau of the Budget. In other words, we supplied the free 
movies and paperbound book kits for the first quarter of fiscal year 
1954. Therefore they are not contained in the 1955 budget. 

Colonel Isaacs. We had them up until cease-fire in Korea. Then 
the movies were put on a paying basis. 

Mr. Forp. Worldwide? 

Colonel Isaacs. Yes, sir. Therefore nothing appears in the budget 
for this next year. 

Mr. Forp. Out of this program in the past you have contributed 
to the Navy and the Air Force all of the items set forth on page 927? 

Colonel Isaacs. Yes, sir, because the logistical responsibility for 
support of all the troops in Korea was assigned to the Army by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. The discontinuance of free movies and paperbound book 
kits and magazines is applicable servicewide and not just to the Navy 
or to the Air Force? 
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Colonel Isaacs. We provided free books and free movies only in 
Korea, and at the termination of hostilities, shortly thereafter, Novem- 
ber of last year to be exact, that free service was terminated. We still 
purchased book kits and clothbound books supplied to the libraries. 

Mr. Forp. But the discontinuance of free books and magazines 
and free movies is a servicewide decision in Korea. That is the 
question I asked. 

Colonel Isaacs. That is correct, sir. 


REST HOTELS AND OFFICERS’ MESSES 


Mr. Forp. Would you provide for the record, Colonel Isaacs, the 
table which would be along the line of this paper I hand you, showing 
the number of officers clubs and number of rest hotels as of June 30, 
1953—January 1, 1954, and estimated for June 30, 1954, and June 30, 
1955? 

Colonel Isaacs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army rest hotels and officers’ open messes in overseas areas for the periods indicated 


June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 
June 30, 1953 Jan. 1, 1954 (estimate) (estimate) 
Offi om Offi offi 
cers’ cers’ cers’ cers’ 
Rest Rest Rest Rest 
open open open open 

hotels mneanes hotels hotels hotels 
5 None 5 None 5 None 5 None 
Panama Canal Zone... _..-- 6 None 6 None 6 None 6 None 
2 2 5 2 5 2 5 
3 None 3 None 3 None 3 None 
RETR 56 14 56 13 55 13 50 12 
Corea... 158 None 167 None 189 None 180 None 
Okinawa. 1 None 8 None None 15 None 
Philippine Islands________-_- 1 None 1 None 1 None 1 None 
42 None 16 None 17 None 17 None 
117 125 20 127 18 127 18 
1 None 1 None 1 None 1 None 


1 While these activities will be based on minimum requirements, since field commands have not yet 
been provided with fiscal year 1955 troop allocations, it is impossible at this time to forecast with accuracy 
specific numbers of clubs and rest hotels by each overseas area. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF ENTERTAINERS AND OUTSTANDING 
ATHLETES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, how does it always happen that very well- 
known and competent athletes end up at certain camps for an ex- 
tended period of time? 

General WresrmoreLAND. The manner of handling celebrities, or 
name athletes, or name entertainers, has been a matter which has 
been under study in the Army staff for some time. 

As the committee has noted, there have been occasional articles 
in the newspapers alleging cases of preferential treatment. 

At the present ime we have under study in the Army staff a pro- 

sal to try to exercise some centralized control over the problem. 

he problem exists in the Army to a greater extent than in the other 
services by virture of the fact that we are the one service obtaining 
men through the medium of the draft. 
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To date the Army has enunciated policies which in theory should 
cope with the situation and avoid any preferential treatment or any 
discrimination against such personnel. 

We are frank to admit that in several instances there have been 
some abuse of these policies. 

Mr. Forp. It just doesn’t seem by happenstance that some of the 
well-known people we have read about in college and other athletics 
end up at metropolitan area camps, stations, and posts. For example, 
one person I am thinking of in particular has been playing basketball 
at a station for at least two seasons to my own recollection. If he is 
being retained there on the basis that he is contributing to the morale 
of the troops in that area, it is my judgment he could contribute 
wo, more to the troops in Korea by performing there as ably as 

e does. 

I just cannot comprehend the Army’s attitude in this regard. 

General WestMorELAND. The Army attitude I think reflects your 
opinion, Mr. Chairman. However, we are frank to admit there have 
been some abuses in the implementation of our policy. At the 
present time, as I mentioned before, we have under study a system to 
attempt to control these people, if necessary, on a name basis. We 
may have to adopt that system although that will bring about many 
administrative problems. 

Mr. Mruter. What do you mean by a name basis, General? I 
want to be sure I follow what you are saying. 

General WesTMORELAND. As you are aware, Mr. Miller, it is a 
policy in the Department of the Army to decentralize to the maximum 
extent possible. When these individuals are inducted their names are 
not known by the Department of the Army. In other words, the 
names and personalities have to be dealt with at the local level. 

If a local commander sees fit to retain an individual, we would 
have no knowledge at the departmental level unless we took steps 
to set up machinery and procedures to insure that we kept tab of 
this particular personality from the time he was inducted. 

Mr. Miuuer. I see what you mean. 

General WestMorRELAND. That is the essence of the problem, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. It seems altogether too frequent that these names crop 
out at places where they can compete in a field involving another 
service. I feel as strongly about the other services doing this as | 
do about the Army. 

If it is going to be put on a morale basis, for the troops who are 
going to see these boys participate, which I believe in, why don’t 
you send these people who have these talents where you have the 

iggest morale problem? 

General WesTMorELAND. Well, a great percentage are sent to those 
localities. A great percentage are sent to Korea and to other overseas 
areas. Although I have no statistics available, | am inclined to believe 
that the number of abuses, a great percentage of which hit the papers, 
represent a small percentage of the number of personalities involved. 

Mr. Miuuer. Just in that connection, General, I think perhaps one 
of the most unfair parts of the publicity that some of these cases bring 
about is the fact that some of our very outstanding and top names in - 
the athletic and other fields quietly disappear in the service and 
perform excellently as people of their qualifications might be expected 
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to do, flying planes, serving on submarines, or whatever it may be, 
but when they come home there is a feeling that maybe if he was a 
great baseball player he spent his time playing baseball while he was 
in uniform, or if he was a singer he spent his time singing. 

I think if we had the whole record we would find there was only 
a very small percentage of these people who didn’t enter full into 
military service in the normal way. But one hears so much about 
some of them that it tends to discredit the big name people who get 
into the service. 

Mr. Forp. I agree with a thousand percent in that regard. It is 
always the exception which is heard about which brings discredit on 
the whole situation. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYED TO COACH FOOTBALL 


Mr. Forp. Along this same line, the Chairman of our Committee, 
Mr. Taber, last year received a letter from someone complaining about 
the employment of a civilian solely for the purpose of helping to coach 
one of the Army military football teams. Is that a usual practice? 
Apparently this fellow was employed on a part-time basis, I mean by 
that - several months, and then not employed other than in that 
period. 

Colonel Isaacs. I can give you only an abstract answer to that, 
Mr. Ford. 

I know of no individual employed from appropriated funds purely 
for coaching duties. 

There are people employed on appropriated funds for overall pro- 
gram supervision. As an example I think Dudley DeGroot, over in 
the European Command, may be employed. I say ‘“‘may be” because 
I do not know. He may be employed from appropriated funds. 

This case may very well be employed from nonappropriated funds, 
which are funds available to the local commander, and he could use 
them for that purpose if he saw fit. I know of no prohibition. 

Mr. Forp. I will give you this letter, Colonel. If you would look 
into this sitution and give the committee a report of what you find out. 

Colonel Isaacs. I will be glad to; yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The individual named in the letter was employed as a football coach, with his 
salary being paid from nonappropriated welfare funds available to the command- 
ing general. Such nonappropriated funds generally are generated within the 
installation from post exchange and motion picture proceeds. No moneys 
appropriated by Congress were used for this purpose. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Colonel Isaacs. 

Thank you very much. 


Tuurspay, Marca 11, 1954. 


CHAPLAINS’ ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject will be 3023, “‘Chaplains’ activi- 
ties.”’ 
Colonel, will you introduce the witness? 
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Colonel Bonp. Chaplain Bennett, the Chief of Chaplains of the 
United States Army, will be the witness for the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Forp. Chaplain Bennett, the committee is very glad today, as 
always, to have you make your presentation. 

Chaplain Bennerr. Thank you, sir. 

There is a formal statement I have here. Do you wish it read? 

Mr. Forp. I believe it would be well, yes. 

Chaplain Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
appear before this distinguished group again in the defense of the 
moneys required in support of chaplains activities. 

These funds are for the procurement of supplies and equipment 
required by the chaplains in the field in support of their mission. 
This mission has been clearly defined in the budget justification. 

In the fiscal year 1954 a unified supply system was established in 
Korea. This information was not communicated to our office until 
after the presentation of the fiscal year 1954 budget. However, the 
support in Korea was given to the best of our ability within the limited 
funds available. In order that this support could be given, it was 
necessary to cut our requirements for the Army chaplains. In the 
fiscal year 1955, we have included in this budget the support of the 
Army chaplains, worldwide, and the chaplains of the Air Force, 
Navy, and ROK’s in Korea. 

In addition, the funds requested herein are for the replacement of 
such items as pews, pulpits, lecterns, altars, as well as replacement of 
aisle and chancel carpeting and chapel lights. The Office, Chief of 
Chaplains, has been assigned the responsibility of the replacement of 
these items. Therefore, it is requested that the total of $606,500 be 
made available to the Office, Chief of Chaplains, for its operations in 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very kindly, Chaplain Bennett. 

There is one question on page 930 of the justification. Why in the 
column for the chaplains for fiscal year 1954 do you have brackets 
around the numbers for the Air Force, the Navy, and the ROK’s 
and in the same figures for fiscal year 1955 those numbers are not 
bracketed? Is there any significance to that? 

Chaplain Bennerr. Yes. I think that is due to the fact that we 
had no funds appropriated for that but we did supply them. 

Mr. Forp. That ties in with the paragraph in your prepared 
statement? 

Chaplain Bennerr. Yes, sir. I was out in the Far East and we 
were supplying them there but somehow or other the message did not 
get through to the Chief of Chaplains for him to budget for it in the 
1954 budget. I don’t know why, but it came in later, and I discovered 
we did not have it in our budget until this year. 

Mr. Mituer. The Army was given that responsibility as it was in 
certain other things out there, but it had not been brought to your 
attention in time to have it in the presentation? 

Chaplam Brennerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that there is an increase of about 240 in the 
number of chaplains for the various branches of the Armed Forces, 
including the ROKS and the auxiliary. 

Chaplain Benner. At the time of my last visit to Korea there 
were over 200 chaplains in the ROK Army. The number varies for 
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the Air Force and the Navy, but this is an estimate as nearly as we 
could arrive at it. 

Mr. Forp. There is, however, a decrease in the number of chaplains 
for the Army. Is that to go along with the reduction in troop strength 
primarily? 

Chaplain Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I betieve last year there was a question brought up in 
the committee about the difficulty you might be having in getting a 
sufficient number of chaplains for the Army. Has that condition 
been remedied? 

Chaplain Bennerr. It has by the reduction in force. We reduced 
the size of the Army to the point that we are up to strength. 

Mr. Mituer. Going back to page 930, I notice that you show a 
decrease in the number of chaplains if you should add in those which 
are in the parenthesis of last year. There is an actual decrease of 
about 105 overall for the coming year over what there was in the 
preceding year. 

Chaplain Bennett. We have tried to arrive at an estimate of an 
average of what our number would be. As of this morning we had 
on duty 1,461 chaplains in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Out of that how many are Regular Army officers? 

Chaplain Bennerr. 255. 

Mr. Forp. The remainder are Reserve officers? 

Chaplain Bennetr. On active duty, yes; 688 of these are on over- 
seas service. There are about 75 that are in the pipeline, and a 
similar number that are in attendance at school taking their basic 
course and in advanced course in school, so that we have more than 
half of those available for duty on overseas assignments. 

Mr. Forp. Does vour office receive a substantial amount of free 
religious material from various denominations and faiths, for distribu- 
tion? 

Chaplain Bennerr. We do that for the overseas commands. It is 
sent to the ports of embarkation on the request of the port chaplain. 
We do not send it unless it is requested by the overseas commands. 

The supply chaplain, overseas command, makes an estimate of the 
requirements, sends it to the port chaplain, and he accepts it in such 
quantities as can be used in the overseas commands. This is notably 
true of the American Bible Society, which has spent about $2 million 
for us in the Far East in supplying the Scriptures which were dis- 
tributed to the Japanese population during the occupation and to the 
Korean population since the beginning of the conflict over there, to 
the ROK Army, prisoner of war camps, and for such purposes. 

Mr. MILuer. ies they in the native languages? 

Chaplain Bennerr. They distribute Scriptures in 21 languages and 
dialects in the United Nations Command. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuter. No further questions. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Chaplain. 
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Tuurspay, Marca 11, 1954. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject will be 3024, “Education of 
dependents.” 

Colonel Bond, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Colonel Bonn. Lt. Col. Robert M. Mouk, Adjutant General’s 
Office, will be the witness for subproject 3024, “Education of depend- 
ents.” 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel Movx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, under the education of dependents pro- 
ram a total of $7,830,000 will be required to provide adequate 
merican-type educational opportunities, in grades 1 through 12, for 

eligible dependent children of Army military and civilian personnel 
stationed in foreign countries (exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, and the Virgin Islands). This requirement is 
based on an estimated enrollment of 36,289 Army children, and the 
operation of 130 elementary schocls and 20 high schools. 

This total requirement of $7,830,000 represents an increase of 
$1,246,000 in the estimated cost of administration of this program 
over that for fiscal year 1954. This increase is chargeable to a pro- 
jected growth in enrollment of 5,690 resulting from the current upward 
population trend for children in lower elementary school grades. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN 1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Miter. I notice, Colonel, that you have a jump of something 
over $1 million in this requirement for fiscal 1955. Could you give us 
— little more detail the circumstances which have brought that 
about? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. This increase of $1,246,000 is based on the 
population trend which we see in all schools at the present time. At 
the start of this school year, 74 percent of the children in our Army- 
operated schools were in grades 1 through 5, with 1.6 percent in the 
senior year of high school. 

As this group of younger children moves up through the elementary 
grades, our total enrollment continues to increase. 

Another factor which contributes to this increase is availability of 
additional dependent housing as well. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you estimate that the average age of your children 
overseas is increasing, the school-age dependents in the overseas areas 
is increasing on the average? 

To explain what I mean, I can understand if you have so many in 
the younger grades how those children will grow older and go to high 
schools. But in the meantime very frequently don’t their parents’ 
stations change and they come back to this country and another 
group of younger dependents would go out to take their place? 

Cad oor. By and large, Mr. Miller, the average age and the 
grade distribution would stay about the same because we have such 
a large number. In other words, on the average you would lose so 
many out of the first grade, and the people who came over would. 
replace this number. 
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The average age will, because of this population trend, increase 
slightly each year, simply because we have these large first-grade 
classes which come in each year, and we have this large group of 
children that are in grades now about 2, 3, 4, and 5. Each year as 
this population trend reflects itself in the enrollment you have this 
large hump in your curve of enrollment in the lower elementary 
grades, and as that advances toward the eighth grade the average 
age will increase. 

Mr. Miter. I should think as they get older, they would come 
back to the continental United States and be absorbed in the non- 
service schools, unless you were having an increased tour of duty 
overseas in which the parent was staying at the station longer. Then 
I could see why your age group would go up, but if you are having 
a constant change it doesn’t seem logical to me that the school age 
would go up unless your tour of duty changed or the characteristics 
of the dependents changed. 

Colonel Movux. This average age increase, which is very slight, 
would be from year to year as this hump in the enrollment curve 
advances from the lower elementary grades, but the point I was 
trying to make before was that it is true that we have many losses and 
gains every day in these schools, which is one thing that makes it 
difficult to run them successfully. 

But, on the average, you get just about as many children who come 
into the first grade as you lose. 

So far as your rotation of your military and civilian personnel is 
concerned, that would not appreciably affect your average age. 

Mr. Mutter. I do not follow this hump which you speak of in the 
curve. If your average age is going to remain more or less consistent, 
it would seem to me that the percentage in the various grades would 
remain more or less consistent in relation to the number of dependents 
that are overseas in this program at a particular time. 

Colonel Moux. This hump that I speak of is based on the fact that 
for about the last 5 years your incoming first-grade classes have been 
much larger than average in the past years. 

Mr. Miter. Do you feel that that is a population trend not 
eculiar to the armed services but because of the fact that we are 
aving more young children in this period, racially, or whatever it 

may be, which applies to all groups and not just to the Army? 
olonel Mouk. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Miter. I can understand that. 

Colonel Moux. That is why I discussed this curve. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, the hump you are speaking of is an 
overall situation, and it does not apply just to military dependents? 

Colonel Moukx. No, sir; that is not unique to the Army. 


INCREASE IN DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mituer. What is the situation with respect to our average 
dependents overseas, as compared with the military assignments and 
civilian assignments overseas? 

Are we getting more dependents on the average? 

Colonel Mavx. I am sorry, sir, but I do not quite follow your 
question. 
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Mr. Miter. Is there a change in the ratio between the total num- 
ber of school-age dependents overseas as compared with the military 
and adult civilian personnel overseas? 

Do we have more dependents per person in uniform? 

Colonel Bonn. I believe I can answer that, Mr. Miller. 

We do have more quarters which are becoming available in the 
European theater. Therefore, there would be more dependents who 
would occupy those quarters; and those dependents, in turn, would 
have children who are of school age. 

Mr. Mutter. That is what I am driving at. 

In other words, you are receiving a heavier load in proportion to 
the military strength? You are receiving a heavier load of dependents 
overseas now than you had previously? 

Colonel Bonp. Yes, sir; that is right. It is much heavier now. 

Mr. Mitter. And that comes about primarily because more 
quarters are being made available? 

Colonel Bonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And as a result you are increasing your numbers of 
dependents abroad? 

Colonel Bonn. The dependent strength is increasing. 

Mr. Mitier. The number of dependents has increased? 

Colonel Bonn. Yes, sir; and that is due partially because of more 
quarters being available. 

Mr. Miuuer. And that is why you have a larger load to carry this 
year than you anticipated? You anticipate a larger load in the coming 
fiscal year than you had in the past? 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL-AGE DEPENDENTS 


General WestTMORELAND. That, I believe, Mr. Miller, represents 
only a small part of the increase. The major part of the increase is 
caused by the number coming to school age. You see, the hump 
has been below the school age, and it is beginning to progress up into the 
elementary school age bracket. This increases the number of students 
that we have to provide schools for in our overseas areas. It is an 
overall population trend, as you pointed out. 

Mr. Miter. I understand now, but I could not see how it would 
be peculiar to the Army. 

However, I see what you are talking about. 


ENROLLMENT 


What is the estimated population increase, so far as personnel for 
these service schools? 

Colonel Movx. The enrollment, Mr. Miller, is based on an esti- 
mated increase of 5,690. 

Mr. Miuuer, That is in all overseas areas? 

Colonel Mou. Yes, sir; that is correct, except for those areas for 
which we do not provide schools. 

Mr. Miter. That is, the ones where you do not maintain schools? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; and which do not fall under this program. 

Mr. Mitier. What are the other factors in the increased costs that 
are significant? 

I understood you to say that the population was not the sole 
reason. 

Colonel Movx. This increase in enrollment is the first factor. 


Mr. Miuuer. Is that the chief cause? 
Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; since it increases our costs. 


CROSS SERVICING OF ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE STUDENTS 


Mr. Miuter. As I recall, there was a statement made last year 
that the schools are maintained in some areas as an Army responsibility 
and others are maintained by the Air Force or the Navy, as the case 


be. 
‘olonel Mouk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. But this is for the Army responsibility only. 

Has there been any change in assignments in that respect during 
the past year? 

Colonel Mouk. No, sir; there has been no appreciable change. 
We have closed a few schools in areas where they were no longer 
needed, and opened a few more, particularly in France; but, as 
between services, there has been no change. 

I might point out in answer to the first part of your previous 
question that the requirement that is reflected here is for the education 
only of Army dependents. 

Mr. MixueEr. Do you receive reimbursement for the others? 

Colonel Moux. That is handled on a cross-servicing basis with 
the other services and, by like token, part of the funds which are 
betastons here are for cross-service payments to the Air Force and 
the Navy for Army students that we have in their schools which they 
operate. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you include Army civilian personnel when you 
say ‘Army personnel?’’ 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is, employees of the Army? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir; United States citizen-civil-service em- 
ployees of the Army. 


TUITION FOR NONDEPENDENTS 


Mr. Miiier. Do you receive remuneration for children of non- 
Defense Department civilian employees which are permitted to go 
to these schools? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. In view of the fact that we budget only 
for Army dependents, it is necessary for us to have a tuition figure 
for any other child that may be in Army-operated schools. 

Mr. Mitier. And, that does not appear here, because it cancels 
out; is that right? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. As I understand the arrangement, it is a 
cross-service arrangement, as contrasted with reimbursement, and for 
that reason we actually take the funds—the tuition fees paid, for 
example, by the Air Force, and we use them to pay just enough teachers 
to, say, educate 500 Air Force children at this particular school. 

Mr. Miuuer. So, this school population figure that vou just gave 
represents Army children and civilian employees’ children of the 
Department of the Army, whether they go to Army-operated schools, 
or any other service-operated school? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 
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COST PER PUPIL 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, what is your actual per capita cost figure per 

for fiscal 1953? 
olonel Mouk. For fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearing you indicated that you thought 
it would be $246 per student. 

Colonel Moux. The total cost of the program for 1953 finally came 
to $244.29 which, I believe, is quite reasonably close to the figure 
given last year. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any forecast as to what it might be in 
fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Movux. Based on available information, I believe that it 
will run about $243. There is a possibility of it running somewhat 
higher, because we have a new item—a new object class in this proj- 
ect this year of PCS travel of educational personnel, and we have not 
been able to get a reliable experience factor on that one item, as yet. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “that item’’? 

Colonel Movux. That is to pay for the permanent change of station 
of teachers and other educational personnel from the States to the 
overseas area. 

Mr. Forp. Did you not pay that cost previously? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; but it was paid from a different program. 
That is why I say that this $243 might run a little low. 

We have only gotten them over there, and we have to get them 
back yet. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the Department of Defense is 
requesting that under section 614 in last year’s law the amount be 
increased to $250 from $225? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir; I understand that that is correct. That 
section covers the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. I have no idea 
what the estimated costs are for fiscal year 1955, but whatever it would 
be, it would have to cover the three services. 

Mr. Forp. At an individual base or station, how do you decide 
how much a particular family pays to make up the difference between 
what is allowed and what the cost might be? 

Colonel Mouk. The first decision that would have to be made, if 
the appropriated funds do not cover the total cost, would be whether 
or not nonappropriated funds in some form would be available to 
make up the deficit. If it is decided that there are insufficient non- 
appropriated funds to pay this deficit, the oversea commander would 
determine an equitable basis for assessing the cost against the parents. 
Generally, I would say that they would determine that they had so 
may pupils and so much that had to be made up, and on a per pupil 
basis they would charge each parent the amount that would take 
care of that deficit. 

Mr. Forp. Admittedly, it is a difficult problem to figure out that 
differential of the deficit, and are you not likely to assess one more 
than the other. In the final analysis, then, it would not be entirely 
equitable? 

Colonel Movx. In my previous explanation as to this use of non- 
appropriated funds, I meant to infer that the charge would be on an 
average basis for the command as a whole. That would be the fair 
way to do it, because in many cases your costs vary a great deal from 
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school to school. If you have a very small school, or perhaps quite a 
small high school, you will have quite a high cost, and if you did it on 
a percentage basis of the total cost, then you would be penalizing the 
parents who happen to be in a high-cost area where you have a small 
school. Whereas, if they arelle it equitably over all the parents, 
that would, undoubtedly, be the fairest way to assess the cost and 
— no one parent would have to pay a great deal more than any 
other. 
USE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much has been contributed 
out of nonappropriated funds for fiscal year 1953, for example, that 
being your last full year? 

Colonel Moux. No, sir; I do not have that exact figure. It would 
be represented, chiefly, by the difference between this cost of $244.29, 
which I mentioned, and the average of $213.59, which would represent 
the actual obligations against appropriated funds. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean to infer that, by and large, the deficit 
was made up out of nonappropriated funds, and was not taxed against 
the individual parent? 

Colonel Moux. To a great extent it was from nonappropriated 
funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. These nonappropriated funds would include what items? 

What kind of funds would you refer to, for example, there? 

" ats Miter. That is, what is the source of the nonappropriated 
unds? 

Colonel Moux. They are funds generated from profits of post 
exchanges or in Europe, the Stars we Stripes, motion-picture service, 
and any other profit-generating, nonappropriated fund activity of 
that type. 


USE OF POST EXCHANGE AND MOTION-PICTURE FUNDS 


Mr. Mitter. Do regulations permit the use of post-exchange funds 
and motion-picture funds, for this type of expense? 

Colonel Bonp. I am quite sure they do, sir, but I would rather have 
General Westmoreland, if he knows the exact answer to that, to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Miter. I was curious to know, because there used to be some 
very strict limitations. 

If post-exchange funds are being used to send officers’ children to 
‘school, for instance, it is a different approach to the use of those funds 
from anything that I have ever heard about. 

General WestmMoreLAND. I would like to provide the answer for 
the record, because it has been several years since I have seen the 
regulation, I would like to speak off the record in regard to my own 
personal experience. , 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. I assume the interpretation would be that they were 
used for the schools, and I assume that the officers and enlisted men’s 
children were all in the same school, and that it was a post, or station or 
camp function, rather than anything that would be applicable, 
especially to officers or enlisted men, but nevertheless, it is a rather 
broad change from the old concepts of the purposes of the profits from 
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post exchanges and motion pictures and so forth to be used for that 
sort of an activity. 

Colonel Bonn. Mr. Miller, I may be able to clarify that somewhat. 

Each major command is allotted a certain amount of welfare funds 
which are generated from the post exchanges, the motion-picture 
service, and so forth, and then he, in turn, has a jomt welfare council. 
That council then determines, within the scope of the regulations, 
where those funds may best be used and where morale is affected. 

In some areas there may be a school where more funds are required. 
Consideration is not for just one individual school. The morale in 
the command as a whole is carefully considered and would include 
the morale of both the officers and the enlisted personnel. In this 
particular case, the question would involve the attendance at school 
for their children. 

Mr. Miturr. Colonel, it occurs to me that there might be some 
right serious decisions to be made on a local basis. 

You will have stations where there are relatively few dependents 
and rather large personnel that have no children to send to school. 

I suppose that would be a command decision for the local com- 
mander as to whether it was proper to divert such funds for the school 
system, but I assume it has to be worked out on the circumstances 
involved in each particular command. 

Colonel Bonn. Yes, sir; that is correct, but in the use of these funds 
the joint welfare council decides for the entire command. As an ex- 
ample, the entire Far East Command, would automatically take care 
of some of these smaller populations of dependent children, but at 
another place where they have a larger number of children in that 
particular spot, they are all included throughout the entire command. 

Mr. Mier. In other words, as it often happens in civilian situa- 
tions; the heavier centers bear part of the cost for the outlying dis- 
tricts? 

Colonel Bonn. Yes, sir. 

General Honnen. May I add a statement off the record? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. General, that was my recollection of the general sys- 
tem over the years, but of course circumstances and conditions have 
changed very greatly, and I am not at all opposed to the idea that 
officers’ children should be taken care of, but I am interested to know 
whether there had been any change in the law or in the regulation 
with respect to post exchange funds. 

General WestmMorELAND. We can supply the current information 
for the record, but I do know that they are used to an extent in the 
Far East Command. 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Bonn. Mr. Miller, the regulations state in broad terms— 
this is not verbatim, of course—that the use of those funds will be 
primarily for the use of the enlisted personnel. 

The interpretation of the Department of the Army is that it does 
not exclude the use of those funds for officers. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Any major oversea commander is authorized, by existing regulation, to use 
available nonappropriated funds to supplemeut appropriated funds for the edu- 
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cation of eligible dependents of Army military personnel, including dependent 
children of officers, where this is considered essential for morale and welfare 
purposes. 

Mr. Forp. Would you provide for the record, Colonel Mouk, the 
amount of nonappropriated funds which were used in fiscal 1952, 
Seek 2008, and what you anticipate is available to be used in fiscal 
19547 

Colonel Moux. I have those figures here, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Will you read them into the record, please? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir. 

The appropriated funds expended in fiscal 1953 

Mr. Forp. Just a minute. You said “appropriated’’? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; I believe that was your question. 

Mr. Forp. No; I said “nonappropriated.”’ 

Colonel Movx. I am sorry. No, sir; I do not have that. We 
would have to go to the field for those figures. 

Mr. Mitter. They would be hard to assemble, I would think. 

Colonel Movux. As a matter of fact, I do not know whether they 
would have them available in the field for 1953 or not. 

Mr. Forp. I gathered from an earlier answer that, first, you knew 
the total pupil cost. 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You also knew what the appropriated funds were that 
had been allocated, and you know the number of pupils, and | gather 
that you said that by and large most of the deficit was made up by 
nonappropriated funds. 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; most of the deficit was made up from the 
nonappropriated funds. That is based on the fact that most of our 
pupils are in the large oversea major commands of United States 
Army, Europe; United States Forces in Austria, and the Far East, 
where they do have more nonappropriated funds available. 

Mr. Forp. Using those figures, you could come rather close, with- 
out going back to the field, to show what the nonappropriated funds 
were that had been used; could you not? 

Colonel Mouxk. It would not be an actual figure, but I could give 
the difference between the actual cost and the appropriated funds 
expended, and then we would have to assume that most of the dif- 
ference between the two was paid from nonappropriated funds. 

General HonneNn. That is exactly what you are after, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do the best you can in regard to that figure? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; I can supply that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Estimate of nonappropriated funds expended in support of the education-of-dependents 


program 


Fiseal year 1954 


RECRUIPMENT OF TEACHERS FOR OVERSEAS 


Mr. Forp. The other day I noticed in one of the Washington papers 
that you are apparently recruiting approximately 750 teachers for 
teaching assignments overseas. 

Do you remember that story? Was it widely distributed? 

Colonel Movux. Yes, sir; but I did not see it in a Washington paper. 


= 
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It was in other papers, in order to attract teachers to these inter- 
views, which were being given. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a problem in getting teachers for this type 
of work? 

Colonel Movux. No, sir; so far we have not had any particular 
problem, but it has represented a great deal of very hard work on 
the part of the people in the office of the Secretary of the Army who 
recruit the teachers for us, but we have been able to obtain very good 
teachers and have been complimented on the caliber of the teachers 
we have, by representatives of educational associations who have 
visited our overseas schools. 

, aur’ Forp. What is your average salary for the teachers which you 
ave? 

~ Colonel Moux. Our average entrance salary for our teachers, Mr. 
Ford, is about $3,500, plus billeting. 

However, these teachers, while they receive this amount, do not 
receive the usual leave and vacation benefits which teachers receive 
in this country. 

Mr. Forp. A teacher who goes overseas usually gets a leave of 
absence from his or her school system; does he not? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They do not during their absence receive the benefit of 
any local retirement program and things of that sort; do they? 

Colonel Moux. Most of the teachers do not stay long enough to 
receive any benefits from the deductions which are made. 

These people have the deductions for social security in the overseas 
areas, but they are only there—most of them—for about 2 years, 
and therefore it does them very little good. 

Mr. Forp. Do they lose the benefit of their own retirement 
program? 

olonel Moux. If they come to us on a leave of absence basis, 
no, sir, I do not believe they would. 

I think they would probably lose credit for 1 year of active duty 
with the Chicago we oh system, let us say, if that is where they came 
from, but they still maintain their tenure with the school system from 
which they are on leave to us. 


STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was testified that as of 
March 15, 1953, your pupil load was 22,569. 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was forecast that your student load in fiscal year 
1954, would be 24,579. 

What has been your actual student load in fiscal 1954 so far? 

Colonel Moux. Our latest total for fiscal year 1954 is 30,500. 

Mr. Forp. That is about a 6,000 increase over what you thought 
it would be? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your forecast for fiscal 1955 is 36,289? 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is your forecast for fiscal 1955 more valid than it turned’ 
out for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Mouk. There is quite a possibility, Mr. Ford, that it is not. 
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These increases in enrollment very frequently are difficult to antic- 
ipate, chiefly because of changes in dependent travel policies in the 
oversea commands, which take place after the estimate is prepared. 

We know, for example, that the United States Army, Europe, has 
somewhat liberalized their dependent travel policy since this estimate 
was prepared. We also know that they have projected additional 
construction of dependent quarters since the estimate was prepared. 

Mr. Forp. The proposed budget in the presentation last year— 
and it was the revised budget that we had when the committee was 
considering the problem—was $6,046,000. According to the justifica- 
tions we now have before us, the estimate for expenditures in fiscal 
1954 is $6,584,000, indicating an increase of approximately $544,000, 
or thereabouts, over what was sought last year from the committee. 

Is the difference in the figures the result of this increase that was 
not forecast? 

Colonel Movux. The difference in the figures, Mr. Ford, is the result 
of the unanticipated enrollment increase. 


TEACHERS FOR OVERSEAS DUTY 


Mr. Forp. How much do you emphasize the possibility of obtaining 
teachers from the source of personnel who are there in a place overseas? 

The committee discussed that with you last year. 

Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; I remember that that point was discussed 
last year. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have anything concrete which we could have on 
that point this year? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir; I have. 

I migbt state that last year you asked a question about this 1-year 
transportation agreement, which fits in with the same problem. 

Because of previous congressional interest, this matter of the 1-year 
tour of duty for teachers was given careful and detailed consideration 
by several offices of the Department of the Army just prior to the 
starting of the recruiting campaign for the coming school year, which 
is going on at the present time. 

The primary reasons for retention of the 1-year transportation 
agreement this year were: (a) The possible loss of many highly 
qualified teachers who can obtain only a 1-year leave of absence from 
their present school system, plus a probable predominance of inferior 
teachers among those willing to accept a 2-year tour. 

(6) The inability of the Army to assure teachers of continuous 
employment for 2 years, because of vacation periods, and resulting 
difficulties that may be experienced by some teachers in maintaining 
themselves during the summer months when they are ineligible to 
receive either pay or station allowances, 

(c) The necessity of having to employ reduction-in-force procedures 
to select teachers for continuing work, and others for involuntary 
furlough, during nonpay summer months. 

(d) The probable increase in dependent travel and billeting require- 
ments, based on a longer tour of overseas duty. 

I would like to add, in addition to that, that we find that more 
than 50 percent of our teachers in Europe for their first year now 
accept a second tour, and they encourage them to do that to the 
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greatest possible extent, by making conditions as pleasant and 
attractive as possible. 

In addition, they do utilize every qualified teacher that they find 
already residing in the oversea command. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you use indigenous personnel as teachers? 

Colonel Movux. Just for language teaching, sir, and in some very 
small schools where they have a very few people. If they can get a 
well-educated, say, German girl, she assists in the school. They 
maybe use one teacher for the school and use her as an assistant in 
the office, and to help preserve order, and handle supplies and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Sixes. You appear to lean away from the idea of using indig- 
enous personnel to a greater extent in the schools overseas. 

Do you feel that they are being used as much as is practicable? 

Colonel Moux. My personal opinion, sir, would be that they are 
using them as much as practicable. 

In our high schools, of course, we have certain requirements which 
would practically compel us to use mostly American personnel to 
teach the subjects, although, there again, we do use indigenous per- 
sonnel for the languages, but the same thing would apply to a great 
extent in our elementary schools, where we would not want to have 
any large number of foreign teachers teaching in what we are trying 
to make an American-type school. 

Mr. Srxes. If they are otherwise well qualified, is there any ob- 
jection to the use of foreign teachers? 

Colonel Movux. No, sir; I would know of no objection if they were 
otherwise qualified, and I feel sure that with the scarcity of funds 
that we have had in this program that the oversea commander would 
most certainly avail himself of these people to the greatest possible 
extent, if it would mean a justifiable savings in funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know whether a careful exploration has been 
made of that possibility? 

Colonel Mouk. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you secure that information, and advise the com- 
mittee? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The oversea commands operating dependent schools report that serious con- 
sideration has been given to increased utilization of indigenous personnel for 
teachers (other than language) ; however, this has been found to be neither advis- 
able nor practicable from an educational point of view. The chief reasons for 
this are: foreign teachers are trained in fundamentally different teaching methods 
which are confusing to the children, concepts of discipline represent rigid authori- 
tarianism as opposed to development of personal and group responsibility, inte- 
grated curriculum of American schools and teaching of interrelationship of subject 
fields involves material unfamiliar to foreign teachers, extensive use of foreign 

rsonnel would forestall efforts to offer American-type educational opportunities 
or Army children who are located in foreign areas. 

In addition to the use of indigenous personnel as language teachers, they are 
also being employed as art and music teachers and assistant librarians. 


Mr. Mier. I have just one question, at this time: 

Is there any prohibition now, or any regulation with respect to 
using American dependents who are in the area that are qualified as 
school teachers? 

If an officer’s or soldier’s wife is a qualified school teacher, is she 
eligible to teach in one of these schools? 
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Colonel Mouk. Yes, sir; they utilize qualified personnel of that 
type to the greatest possible extent if they are already present in the 
oversea command, as a duly accredited dependent. 

Mr. Forp. Along the lines of Mr. Sike’s questioning, if you do 
hire indigenous teachers, do you pay that person the same salary you 
would pay an American, or is there a salary differential? 

Coban Mane No, sir; they would be paid at the local wage scale, 
and that is where the possible savings could result. 

I am not sure that I made it clear that it would be necessary to go 
to the oversea commands in order to obtain the answer to Mr. Sike’s 
question, because I have never discussed that with them. 

Mr. Forp. I think the committee would be interested in that 
question because of, certainly, the dollar enn plus the fact that 
you could do it on the deutschemark basis; could you not? 

General Honnen. We could explore that. 

Mr. Srtxes. Yes, plus the scarcity of teachers. 

Mr. Mutter. If you have a qualified European, for example, who 
has sufficient knowledge of English to teach arithmetic, why would 
there be any need of bringing an American over to teach arithmetic? 


WAGE SCALE FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us for the record some information 
showing any changes in your wage scale, your average wage scale, 
for teachers over the last 3 years? Is that information readily 
available? 

Colonel Mouk. Sir, that would come under the Civil Service 
Civilian Personnel people who hire the teachers, and who have that 
information. I could not say whether it is readily available. 

Mr. Forp. Could you not do this for us, however: — 

You could take the total number of teachers in any 1 fiscal year, 
and the total amount that was paid out of your appropriated funds, 
or any other funds for those teachers, and strike an average for us; 
could you not? 

Colonel Moux. I have figures on the average salary for a United 
States rate teacher that I could give you for an estimate for 1955, 
1954, and 1953. 

I think that figure appears in the justification sheets. 

Mr. Forp. I do not believe it does, Colonel. 

Colonel Moux. I thought that was there. I am sorry. 

Mr. Forp. I do not believe it is in the justifications. Could you 

rovide that for us, and that would be strictly the salary question. 

at would not provide us with any oversea allowances, and so 
forth, for teachers. 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Give us the average salary for fiscal 1953, fiscal 1954, 
and fiscal 1955. 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Estimated average annual salary received by United States citizen teachers in 
Army-operated schools: 


Note.—Entrance rate for GS-7 teacher is $4,205 per year on a 12-month basis. 
COST PER PUPIL 


Mr. Sixes. Did you give the committee the anticipated cost per 
child for education durimg fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Movux. No, sir; I did not. The cost that was used as a 
basis for our calculations for fiscal year 1955 was $215.77. 

Mr. S1xes. How much was it for fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Movx. The estimated cost from appropriated funds for 
fiscal year 1954 is $215.17. 

Mr. Srxes. And, for fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Movx. For fiscal 1953, it was $213.57. 

Mr. Stxes. Am I correct in that the Army cost for education of the 
dependents is lower per child than either of the other services? 

Colonel Movux. Sir, I do not know what the cost is for the other 
services and I, therefore, could not answer that question. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Forp. Will you insert for the record a comparison of these 
costs for the Army, Navy, and the Air Force? 

Colonel Movux. I would like to say, in connection with, and in 
further reference to Mr. Sikes’ question that this figure that we have 
for 1955, based on reports that we have as the year progresses, indi- 
cates that the cost is not going to be as low as this $216 that we 
originally estimated. 

That was based on a report from the field on the estimated total 
cost for 1954, which made it appear that the appropriated funds would 
come within about $2 of paying the total cost for this year. 

That report was received prior to the start of this school year. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Total per-pupil cost of dependents education in oversea areas ' 


Air Force 


Army 


Navy 


$244. 29 
243. 00 
243.00 


$190. 16 
231, 11 
246. 82 


$269. 51 
248, 82 
250. 00 


1 Includes actual and estimated expenditures from appropriated, nonappropriated and other funds. 


Mr. Stxes. The amount of increase is modest, nevertheless it does 
reflect an increase. To what do you attribute that increased cost per 
child? 

Colonel Movux. The difference between the $216, which I stated, 
and the $243 which I estimated for this year, is based, first of all, on 
an underestimation of the base cost for 1954. 


44081—54——-43 


| 
annual 
7 Fiscal year: salary 
Fiscal year: 
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It is based partly on this permanent change of station expense, 
which we have added to this program this year, and for which we have 
been unable to get any reliable experience factor at the time we tried 
to figure this into the program. 

e could not find anyone who had any figures that would indicate 
how much it would cost to get the teachers over there and pay their 
railroad fare and per diem and so on; plus the fact that our expenses 
for supplies and equipment have run considerably higher this year than 
had been originally estimated. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Mouk. 

Colonel Movux. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, Marcu 12, 1954. 


PERSONNEL PROCESSING 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We have under consideration this morning activity 3000, “Army- 
wide services, administrative.” 

The first item for consideration is subproject 3031, “Personnel 
processing.”’ 

Colonel, will you introduce the witness, please? 

Colonel Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Under personnel processing, we have 3 projects—namely, 3031, 
3032, and 3033—which are closely related. 


With your permission I would like to go into these three projects 
by treating them as a whole, although we will discuss each one of 
them 


For this purpose I have the Department of the Army witnesses 
here whom T will now introduce, and we will try to answer any ques- 
tions that you may have. 

The first witness is Colonel McCurdey, of the Adjutant General’s 
Office, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Bond. 

Colonel McCurdey, will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel McCurpry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Colonel 
Bond stated, recruiting is divided into three phases: Armed Forces 
examining and induction stations, recruiting, and the third one is the 
recruiting publicity center at Governors Island, N. Y. 

The Adjutant General of the Army has the responsibility for super- 
vising and operating all three of these activities and budgeting for 
them, with the exception that we do not budget for the payment of 
civilian medical examiners and technicians, and in this program Air 
Force advertising, and pay and allowances of all military personnel. 


EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


We estimate that it will take $3,100,900 for the operation of the 
Armed Forces examining and induction stations. At these stations 
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we examine all personnel for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. We examine them and give them the physical examinations 
and also their mental testing. At the induction stations all duties 
incident to processing of selective-service registrants into the military 
services is performed. ‘These Armed Forces examining and induction 
stations are generally located in the same building, or in close 
proximity. 

Our estimate is that we will have to examine 1,354,663 individuals 
for this fiscal year, as compared to 1,263,682 examinations in fiscal 
year 1954 and 2,260,055 in fiscal year 1953, in order to process for 
acceptance into the Armed Forces sufficient personnel to maintain the 
armed strength. These figures concern all four services. 

Although we anticipate a greater workload, the funding require- 
ments for fiscal year 1955 will be $130,100 less than this present fiscal 
year. 

RECRUITING 


The next project is recruiting, and we estimate that it will require 
$3,862,000 to run the recruiting service for the United States Army 
and the United States Air Force. 

The Secretary of the Army is required by the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1948 to carry on an intensified enlistment 
campaign for the Army and the Air Force. This is performed by the 
United States Army and United States Air Force recruiting service. 

We estimate that we will be required to recri it 280,572 persons and 
process 38,000 applicants for the aviation cadet program in fiscal year 
1955 to provide the Army and Air Force with the maximum number 
of new enlistments, both male and female, specialists, technicians, 
aviation cadet applicants, and trained career reenlistments, many of 
whom are not subject to selective service but necessary for the opera- 
tion of the Armed Forces to accomplish their mission. 

re represents an increase over fiscal year 1954 of 40,764 indi- 
viduals. 

The Air Force places complete reliance on volunteer recruiting to 
meet strength requirements. A large gioup of 4-year enlistees must 
be replaced during this coming fiscal year. 

At the present time aviation cadet applicants are most difficult to 
obtain, and at the present time there is a shortage in pilots and air- 
craft observers. 

The amount required for fiscal year 1955 is $3,862,000, which is 
just the same as we had for fiscal year 1954. 

The workload has increased, and the cost of mail formerly handled 
through the franking privilege is included in this estimate. 

This program is somewhat different than last year and the preced- 
ing years in that it contains no estimate for Air Force advertising 
requirements. The Air Force has budgeted separately for advertis- 
ing for that service, and I understand that representatives have 
already appeared before a committee of the Congress in that regard. 


RECRUITING PUBLICITY CENTER 


The third project is our recruiting publicity center, which is located 
on Governors Island in New York. 

We estimate that we will require $1,055,000 for the operation of 
this center. This is $2,000 less than we had for fiscal year 1954. 
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This organization collects aad compiles appropriate information, 
board signs, which are placed in front of the post offices throughout 
the United States, the recruiting brochures, and it also supervises the 
television shows, Stars on Parade, and Talent Patrol. 

It disseminates records and platters for shows and records are 
actually prepared there, and are distributed to over 2,000 radio sta- 
tions throughout the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a brief summary of the three projects. 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATION ON RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What has been the effect, good or bad, of the action 
taken by the Congress last year in taking off the limitation that had 
previously been imposed on your recruiting program? 

Colonel McCurpey. We did not suffer any ill effects from that last 
year, and this next fiscal year we will probably have to add a few more 
recruiters or canvassers to cover the territory, but they will be based 
on the needs. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, in fiscal 1953, and perhaps in fiscal 1952, the 
Congress imposed a limitation on your personnel? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir; you imposed a limitation of 50 
percent on our recruiting salesmen, and those men were relieved, and 
we reached the strength as directed by the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. In the appropriation bill for fiscal 1954 that limitation 
was removed. 

What has been the net result of that change in congressional policy? 

Have you benefited by it? Have you had any reaction one way or 
the other? 

Colonel McCurpry. No, sir; we consider that we have ample 
canvassers to meet our requirements now, based on that restriction. 

Mr. Forp. I gather, then, that the removal of that personnel 
limitation did not alter the number of personnel assigned to the 
program voluntarily by the Army? 

Colonel McCurpry. No, sir; at that time it worked out very 
satisfactorily. We feel that we will have to add a few more this 
fiscal year, but it is under very strict control. 


EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. In the operation of the Armed Forces examining and 
induction stations what is the reason for the violent fluctuation in 
numbers of personnel assigned between 1953, 1954, and 1955, as 
shown on page 940 of the justifications? 

Colonel McCurpey. In the first year that you referred to, it was 
an unknown operation based on qualitative distribution, and there 
was no experience factor involved. We worked with the other three 
services, and we came up with an estimate as to the number of per- 
sonnel that we needed. ; 

Now, as the operation has continued, we learned that we did not 
need all of those people, and so, consequently, quite a few of them were 
removed in fiscal year 1954. 

In fiscal year 1955 due to our increased workload, we feel that we 
will have to put approximately three-hundred-and-some extra people 
on that work. 
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Ware you speaking of all the services combined, in regard to that 
matter! 
Mr. Forp. I was speaking primarily of the Army. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


As I look at the figures here, it is indicated that you anticipate 
adding almost 400 additional people. 

Colonel McCurpry. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is, you plan to add approximately 400 Army 
military personnel? 

Colonel McCurpey. That is right, sir, and it is based on the in- 
creased workload and also we are likewise reducing civilians. There 
is a reduction, if you will notice, in civilians. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time, we continuously hear on this com- 
mittee and elsewhere that it is much more economical to employ 
civilians for such work rather than military personnel. 

Colonel McCurpey. That is true, and we do make every effort to 
get civilians. We can obtain civilians qualified in administrative 

elds, and that is no particular problem, but when you try to get 
technical civilians who work with X-rays and blood seriology and 
men of that type it is a little different—more difficult. We find that 
in those instances we have to rely more on the military to send us 
trained specialists. However, so far as typists are concerned, and 
administrative personnel, our objective is to always obtain civilians. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a breakdown for the record of the 
categories in which these new military personnel will fall, which you 
are adding for fiscal year 1955, in this particular situation? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. They will be technicians and, for 
the record, I will break that down and give you the exact numbers 
of the various types. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ARMED Forces Examinine Stations 


Subsequent to the hearing, and as a result of a conference with representatives 
of the Air Force, revised estimates of military contributions by Army and Air 
Force resulted in an increase of 131 Army military personnel instead of 300. 
This increase of 131 Army military personnel is offset in part by a decrease of 116 
civilian personnel. The net increase of 15 personnel is necessary for the additional 
number of accessions required in fiscal year 1955 as compared to fiscal year 1954. 
Enlisted: 

Medical records specialist 
Medical laboratory technician 
X-ray operator 

EENT technician 

Physical examining technician 
Personnel psychologist assistant 


Total enlisted 


Mr. Forp. On the surface, it seems there is an abnormal increase in 
military personnel assigned, even though there is to a degree a cor- 
responding reduction in civilian personnel. 

olonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. The net increase of all military 
personnel, I believe, is 386 people. The decrease in civilians is 116. 

Mr. Forp. Why is it that the Air Force does not have a correspond- 

ing increase in this situation? 
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aw the Air Force numbers of military personnel assigned are 
18 less. 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; but, of course, the Air Force does not 
induct; and the Army has the largest overall workload. 

Mr. Forp. Also, the contrast in the case of the Navy is difficult to 
explain. Those figures are all based on the workload. They are 
workload figures, and are worked out with the respective services. 

Colonel Bono. Mr. Ford, may I perhaps amplify that just a little? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Bonn. These Armed Forces examining stations, in the main, 
are a joint affair, and there is a joint agreement to furnish personnel 

d on the various workloads each year. 

In fiscal year 1955 there will be an increasingly large number of 

people going out of the Army and a large number coming into the 


y. 

If you will notice, in 1953 we had the same condition, so far as the 
workload was concerned. However, as was pointed out by Colonel 
McCurdey, in 1953 we had a very limited experience on the operation 
of Armed Forces examining stations, we did not know the correct 
number of people required. 

Mr. Forp. Except in the case of the Air Force, as I read the justi- 
fication, it indicates that one of the large programs is to replace this 
large number of 4-year enlistees. 

If that is the case, it would appear, then, that that is one of the big 
workload problems which you will have at these examining and induc- 
tion stations. 

Therefore, should not the Air Force have a large degree of the 
responsibility? And, also, it can be pointed out that although we are 
entering in fiscal year 1955 into one of these biennial cycles, yet the 
reduced strength of the Army is materially affecting the burden of 
that biennial cycle. 

It just does not strike me right that, all things considered, the 
justification for the increase of military personnel is sound. 

Colonel Bonp. Colonel Brown, can you give an answer on that, 
from your experience? 

Colonel Brown. I think that the Air Force workload is large for 
1955, but I think the Army workload, including volunteers and in- 
ductees, is still larger, and therefore they have a larger proportion to 
furnish to the induction centers. 

Mr. Forp. How many 4-year inductees do you have to replace in 
the Air Force in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Brown. Our requirement for 1955 is approximately 
160,000, as our enlistment objective. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with what you expect to enlist 
in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpey. I have that figure, and it is 128,700. 

Mr. Forp. You are expecting to increase your 4-year enlistees for 
the Air Force by about 40 percent? 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir; approximately. 

Mr. Forp. And yet, the Air Force share of the military personnel 
assigned is going down a total of 18. 

It just does not add up. How many does the Army expect to 
enlist or process in fiscal year 1955? 
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Colonel McCurpry. The Army expects to take in a total of 
377,000. 297,000 will be selectees, and 80,000 will be volunteers. 

Mr. Forp. For a total of 377,000? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many did you handle, or do you expect to handle 
in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpry. 358,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Army expects to handle approxi- 
mately 20,000 more in fiscal 1955, than in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Yet, you are adding about 300 new Army personnel— 
Army military personnel—to do the job. 

Admittedly, there is some reduction in civilian personnel. 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied following the hearing:) 

Subsequent revised estimates of military contributions by Army and Air Force 
result in an increase of 131 military spaces for Army offset by a reduction of 116 
civilian spaces. (See p. 675.) 

Mr. Forp. How many does the Navy expect tc enlist? 

Colonel McCurpry. The Navy expects 63,745 in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Forp. How many did the Navy handle in fiscal 1954, or how 
many will the Navy handle? 

Colonel McCurpey. Forty thousand. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear that the Navy is taking its share of 
the increased burden. At least, the figures on the surface appear 
more logical. 

What about the Marine Corps? 

Colonei McCurpry. The Marine Corps is taking a reduction. 
They anticipate 27,030. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1955? 

Colonel McCurpsey. Yes, sir; they had 41,012 in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Again, that seems to appear more logical than the case 
of the Air Force and the Army. 

Colonel McCurpzy. I will arrange a conference with the Air Force 
and see what we can do on adjusting those particular figures. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, I think the matter ought to be reexamined. 

Colonel McCurpry. Of course, there is another point. There 
are more selective servicemen rejected than there are volunteers. 
That is our experience factor, but we will go into it very carefully 
with the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. I wish you would, and submit for the record any re- 
visions that are made. 

It would appear to us that this is a matter that deserves closer 
scrutiny, with the hope that your assignment of military personnel 
from the point of view of the Army can be readjusted. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

In accordance with above request a conference was held with representatives 
of the Air Force on March 16, 1954 and the following revised estimate of military 

rsonnel to man Armed Forces examining and induction stations, subproject 

31, “Operation of Armed Forces examining and induction stations,” is submitted. 


Military personne], Army 
All services combined__- - 


) 
151) 


INCREASE IN EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Why is it that, when you are expecting to actually take 
into the Army approximately 20,000 more men than you will in fiscal 
1954, you have to conduct so many more examinations? 

Colonel McCurpry. Well, these are experience factors, and to take 
care of rejection rates. 

For instance, taking everything into consideration in fiscal year 1955, 
our workload will be 1,354,663. We estimate that out of that work- 
load we will only take in 628,335, which is roughly about one-half. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that ag gwen pe 50 percent 
that come to a processing station are finally accepted by the 3 mil- 
itary services? 

olonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; when you tie in all the selective- 
service men that the selective-service organization sends, that is about 
what it means. 


Now, so far as the Army volunteers are concerned, we accept 
approximately 77 percent; for the Air Force, it is around 87 percent; 
according to the statistics which I have. That does not necessarily 
mean that all those recruits are rejected. It just means that they are 
not actually sent up for complete induction. 

The workload, of course, includes the preinduction examination 
and then the inspection. 


REJECTIONS 


Mr. Forp. Is it true that 87 percent of the Air Force people who 
are contacted by the recruiters are approved, and 13 percent are 
rejected when they get to the processing center? 

Colonel McCurpery. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What is the Army figure? 

Colonel McCurpry. The Army figure is 77 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What is the Marine Corps figure? 

Colonel McCurpry. The Marine Corps figure is 86.3 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What is the Navy figure? 

Colonel McCurpry. The Navy figure is 87.7 percent, and the Air 
Force is 86.6 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What are the primary reasons for rejection? 

Colonel McCurpry. They are rejected on several counts: Physical 
condition; failing to meet the required standards of the service, or 
failing to meet the mental requirements for instance, failing to pass 
the I. Q. tests, and others, of course, involve character references and 
police checks and cases of that nature. 
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, ir Forp. None of that can be tightened up at the so-called local 
eve 

Colonel McCurpey. It is tightened up just about as tight as it 
can be. For instance, we have 71 main stations in the United States 
where these men are actually enlisted, but each one of those main 
stations has anywhere from, say, 10 to 12 or 13 feeder stations. 

At those feeder stations, and before they actually send an applicant 
up for enlistment, they go over these factors very carefully. They 
look the boy over and determine whether he is sound and they make 
police checks, and they get character references, and they have a 
preliminary test. which they give them, and also they administer a 
mental test, so that we will not have to pay the expense of sending a 
man that is ’ obviously not prepared to take the final test at the main 
station. 

So, there is a very tight control at all of these stations, but, not- 
withstanding, you do have these rejection rates. 

Mr. Forp. ph do those rejection rates which you cited compare 
with comparable figures of the year before? 

Do you have any comparable figures? 

. — McCurpey. I did not work up the figures for the year 
efore 

Colonel Baitny. These figures are based on experience in 1953 
and 1954. I think they will run about the same. I do not think 
there will be a great deal of variation in those figures. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the increase in travel of 
approximately $43,000 as set forth on page 942 of the justifications? 

Colonel McCurpzy. That is related primarily to travel of rejected 
applicants. There will be a larger input this year, and the cost of 
oe has gone up from $2.83 per man to $3.80 per man, 

on transportation costs. 

Mr. Forp. Does the same explanation hold true for lodging, as set 
forth on page 943? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; on that we have estimated $2.40, and 


the next year it will run approximately $3. The applicants are lodged, 
for the most part, commercially. here are very few places where 
they are put up at service installations. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have the latest figures on reenlistment for Army 
personnel? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir; I do. 

When we appeared last year, we gave a reenlistment rate for the 
Army of 20 percent for Regular Army personnel, and we gave a rate 
of 2 peaent for the AUS personnel. 

For fiscal year 1953 the Regular Army immediate reenlistment rate 
was 24.8 and 3.4 percent for the AUS personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McCurpry. We have a rate for fiscal year 1954, month 
by month, but it is difficult to tie it in with a full fiscal year. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the latest figure which you have? 

Colonel McCurpey. The latest figure that I have, as an average 
of 7 months in fiscal year 1954 for the Regular Army. Immediate 
reenlistment rate is 18.3 percent, and for the selective service people 
it is 8.6 percent. 

That is the same as the AUS. 

Mr. Forp. When you speak of the Regular Army enlistment rate, 
that is the number who are for the first time enlisted in the Regular 
Army; is that right? 

Colonel McCurpry. No, sir; when I speak of the Regal Army 
I mean those that have enlisted for the Regular Army, and then when 
their enlistment has expired, that they decide to reenlist immediately. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is a reenlistment rate which we are 
talking about? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir; I understand that that was the 
question. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the rather substantial increase 
of over 100 percent in the case of selectees in fiscal 1954, to date? 

Colonel McCurpry. I would say that the best reason for that is 
the program that we are carrying on. We have put out instructions 
which direct each Army Commander to establish or to set up reenlist- 
ment offices at each of their separation centers and to explain to 
individuals that are due for separation, say, 90 days or 60 days before 
they are separated, as to the advantages of a career in the service. 

That is one reason, and General Ridgeway and the top Army people 
have stressed the reenlistment value in many public speeches. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the apparent decrease in the 
case of Regular Army? 

GolanaisdtDonwnr: Well, that, of course, is a very debatable point. 

A eo many people say that it is because of the reduction in fringe 
benefits, and being pushed around. 

If I were to give you one reason, I would say that it was because of 
their women. In other words, the wives are primarily responsible, in 
my opinion. If I had to narrow it down to one reason, | would say 
that is it. With soldiers coming back from Europe and remaining in 
the United States a short time and then going to Korea, that , 
greatly aggravated the problem. However, G-1 is working on stabil- 
ized tours now, and I think that when the fiscal year is over that we 
will be in better position than we were this past fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. These percentage figures are very helpful, of course, 
but re numerical figures might be even more important for the 
record. 

Could you give us those figures? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. I likewise have numerical figures; 
that is, the potential reenlistables and the immediate reenlistables, 
and I will attach that to the record. 

Mr. Forp. I wish you would. I think those figures would be very 
beneficial. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Forp. The 8.6-percent figure for fiscal 1954 involves how many 
in numbers? 

Colonel McCurpry. I have the numbers up here at the top of this 
sheet, and I have them by months. For instance, at the beginning 
of the fiscal year, say, July, the month of July—we have 26,294 that 
were eligible for separation and of that number 3,271 reenlisted 
immediately, which was a ponies of 12.4 percent. These are the 
figures for the 7 months in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Forp. With reference to the civilian components column, is 
that the National Guard and the Reserves? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; they are in the enlisted reserve and 
in the National Guard, that are in the service, and those particular 
individuals are eligible for separation and the ones that enlist are 
those men who decide to enlist in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the very substantial increase 
in the figure in that column for January of 1954? 

Colonel McCurpry. There is an increase in that one, and a decrease 
in the Regular Army. We have not quite been able to analyze that 
yet. I think we need more data from subsequent months. 

It might have been just a bad month, so far as the ae ped Army 
is concerned, and the Christmas holidays might have had something 
to do with it. However, normally, December, of course, is a very 
poor month—one of the poorest in the year. Of course, we did better, 
so far as the civilian components and the selective service are con- 
cerned, in January. However, the decrease in the Regular Army 
would bear further study based on subsequent figures. 

Mr. Forp. Based on your statement of what the situation has been 
in the past, the months of December and January were abnormal, 
and just the reverse of what usually takes place? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir; it would appear so. So far as 
voluntary enlistments is concerned, it was very bad, but December 
was very poor. However, it appears to be reversed insofar as re- 
enlistments are concerned. 

Mr. Forp. The total of the Regular Army for the first 7 months of 
fiscal 1954 indicates a percentage of 18.3 percent? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And, for the selective service, it is 8.6 percent? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir; but we believe, as a whole, the reen- 
listment program is in a much stronger position than it was last year. 

Mr. Forp. How quickly can you get your figures together? 

Colonel McCurpey. It takes a little time. I receive them about 
a month or 6 weeks after the month has expired. There is quite a job 
in consolidating all those figures from the various installations within 
the Army areas. 

Mr. Forp. What do you hope to have for your program in fiscal 
» Whas do you anticipate your immediate reenlistment rates 
will be? 

Colonel McCurpery. We are hoping, and I believe, that it will be 
40 percent. 

r. Forp. You have a big job ahead of you. 


Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir; it takes constant work all the time. 
It is a difficult program. That is what we hope for. Now, what 
we will actually attain, we cannot tell at this time. 
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ENLISTMENTS UNDER SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. How is your program working out for enlistment of men 
under special training programs? 

Colonel McCurpry. We feel that it is working out very well. I 
think you remember last year when we appeared we indicated that we 
were working up a program on that. We now have 87 special courses 
under our high-school program, and for the first 7 months we have 
actually enlisted a little better than 5,000 boys under that program. 

Mr. Forp. Between what dates? 

Colonel McCurpey. Between July 1 and January 31, inclusive. 

Mr. Forp. Under that program and during a 7-month period, you 
have enlisted 5,000 men? 

Colonel McCurpery. It is a combination of programs. It is 
actually a combination of the old program with the new one superim- 

sed upon it, but the new one is more elaborate, and has more courses, 

ut combining the two, there was a little better than 5,000 boys who 
enlisted. 

Mr. Forp. Is that up to what you anticipated? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; and it is becoming more and more 
popular each month, and we feel that it will increase. We feel that 
that is the real thing which the Army has to offer. That particular 
program and our advertising and everything that we do is slanted 
toward the procurement of that type of individual. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have figures which the committee might exam- 
ine at this time for the first 7 months of fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the term of these enlistmenis, Colonel? 

Colonel McCurpey. These are all 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. You have not had any experience as to how many re- 
enlist subsequent to the expiration of their term? 

Colonel No, sir. 


Mr. Forpv. How do you account for the fact that, although you 
started out in July and August of 1953 with a monthly rate of over 
1,000, you are now down to slightly over 500 as of January? 


Colonel McCurpry. Well, there was a change in the new program, 
in the actual development; and the time that it took to disseminate 
the new program down to the field has been considerable. For in- 
stance, my division now processes all of those individuals that want 
certain or particular courses. That is, these individuals take 8 weeks’ 
basic training, and then they go to the particular school that they 
have been selected for. Heretofore the 8-week courses and the 16- 
week courses were processed at the training division. 

However, we expect great results from this particular program. 

Mr. Forp. When a man enlists under this program, he receives 
8 weeks’ basic training, does he not, just like all other enlistees? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thereafter he goes to the service school which he 
indicated as his preference and based on a contract which he signed? 

Colonel McCurpry. Well, yes, sir. When this individual walks 
into the recruiting office, we explain the program to him. He looks 
over these courses and decides which particular course he would like. 
to follow. He gets a diploma from his high school and other docu- 
ments which are’sent into us. We pass upon them and send them 
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back to the recruiting station, and the man is enlisted; and that, in 
effect, is a contract, because he definitely goes to that school. 

Now, he — not work out satisfactorily at that school once he 

ets there. He has to maintain his marks and proficiency, but he 
that understanding that if he fails, why, he is just pushed out. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any records showing the number that have 
been cashiered out of that program? 

Colonel McCurpry. No, sir; we do not keep statistics on that. 

Mr. Miter. You have it definitely contracted that when you 
accept a man for this program he definitely is assured of going to the 
school for which he is selected; is that right? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. You screen him before he enlists? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And, once he enlists, he goes in the school he has 
selected. At the time he enlists, he has been told, ‘‘ Your retention 
in school is dependent on your making good, and if you do not make 
good it is your fault.”’ 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is a very desirable program. 

You screen him at the time he enlists rather than waiting for him 
to go through the basic training and then, perhaps, be picked on 
account of his qualifications? 

Colonel McCurpry. That is correct, sir. The papers come into 
my division, and they are gone over very carefully; and, based on 
recommendations from the field where they actually see the man, we 
pass on the particular case. 

We know how many students, for instance, that one of these schools 
can take; and, in the event that the particular school that the indi- 
vidual wants is full, then we make an effort to try to sell him one of 
the other courses. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is, some other course that would interest him? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. But he is definitely assured that his first assignment 
after the basic training will be the one for which he is requesting 
assignment? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. And he is also assured that, if he meets the require- 
ments for a particular school, he will be continued there until the 
course is completed; is that right? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mriuuer. I think that is a very fine program. 

Colonel McCurpry. Most of our advertising is slanted toward that 
particular type of individual. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would think that one reason you might be fallin 
off there in the figures for enlistment in this program is because o 
the time of the year. I would think your most fertile time would be 
at the end of the school year, in June, for instance, rather than in the 
middle of the high-school curricula. ; 

Colonel McCurpry. That is right. We are starting a very active 
campaign on that right now, for lla April, and May, to get the 
June graduates. 

Mr. Miter. It would seem that June and July, right after they 
finish their high-school course, would be the most favorable time. 
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Colonel McCurpey., Yes, sir; and in the middle of the year also, 
January and February. It is those two periods that we emphasize 
that program, sir. 

REENLISTMENT RATES 

Mr. Forp. We will submit for the record the chart which you have 

just handed me which shows the Army reenlistment rates for fiscal 


year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 through the first 7 months. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Immediate reenlistment rates—All components, fiscal years 1953-54 (1st 7 months) 


Overall RA 8s Civ Comp 


September 


pews 


— 


FON 
A 


BNF am 


RA—Includes all Regular Army separatees eligible to reenlist. 
SS—Includes all selective service separatees eligible to reenlist. 
Ciy Comp—Includes all civilian components separatees eligible to reenlist. 


ENLISTMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Mr. Forp. In addition, for the record, we should submit this top 
portion of the chart on the special enlistment program which you have. 

Colonel McCurpey. Just the top part? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Enlistment of high school graduates, fiscal year 1954 


Male [Female Total | | Male | Female 


LENGTH OF BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. In order to clarify one point that was made earlier, for 
the record, these men who come in on this special program receive 
8 weeks’ basic training? 

Colonel McOurpry. There are two different programs. For most 
of the 87 courses, they receive 8 weeks’ basic training. There a few 


Fiscal year 1953: | 

Fiscal year 1954: 

6 | 1,088 || December... ...--------| 323 | | 323 
908 5 Total..............| 5,057| 34 5, O91 
November-.-.......--..-- 419 6 425 
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others where they stay in and complete their basic training for the 
16 weeks, and then go, but the bulk of them are 8-week courses. 

Mr. Forp. The point which I wanted to make certain of was that 
none of these people receive less than 16 weeks’ total basic training 
before they are eligible for overseas shipment? 

Colonel McCurpey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. Do I understand that to be properly qualified for 
some of these courses, you feel they need the fall 16 weeks of basic 
training before they are ready for the school? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. And in those cases you hold them 16 weeks, and then 
they go to school? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir; but that is explained to the individual 
when he applies. 

So, he knows that. 

ADVERTISING 


Mr. Forp. How much was the Air Force advertising program in 
fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpey. In fiscal 1954 it was $500,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is not included as a cost of the program in fiscal 
1955? 

Colonel McCurpey. No, sir; that has been taken out. 

Mr. Mituer. How do you arrive at the same figure in this sub- 
project for fiscal 1955 as you had in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpey. In order to present the true picture, we had 
to extract it from the 2 previous years, which has been done. 

In other words, if you would look at the record of last year, you 
would see a larger figure. 

So, to present a true picture, it has been taken from all 3 fiscal 
years. Otherwise, it would give you an erroneous impression. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for comparability purposes, you have 
extracted the $500,000 from the figures? 

Colonel McCurpey. $500,000 for fiscal year 1954, and $400,000 
for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Forp. On page 38 of the committee print, as submitted, the 
figure of $1,115,000 is given for comparative transfers. 

Is that, General Honnen, the figure to which we refer—is the 
$500,000 included in that? 

General Honnen. May I check that for the record, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. Check it and present it to the committee. 

General Honnen. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The $500,000 mentioned above is included in the comparative transfers of 
$1,115,000 shown on page 38 of the committee print. 


RECRUITING BUSES 


Mr. Forp. The other day I was looking at some of the newspapers 
in Michigan, and I saw pictures of a recruiting bus. That is a new 
program, apparently. 

Are you familiar with that, Colonel MeCurdey? 

Colonel McCurpry. That is in the Fifth Army Area, of course, and 
the Army commander uses various means to attract recruits. I know 
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we have them in the Third Army, and I know the Fourth Army is 
doing it. That is generally a local matter. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a new program? 

Colonel McCurpey. No, sir. The idea is to attract individuals. 
No, sir; it is not new. We have, from time to time, ever since we have 
had this voluntary recruiting after the war, certain Army com- 
manders painted buses and sent them around to the various areas, 
and the Third Army uses it very effectively. 

Colonel Bonn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McCurpry. We have those, and we use them, of course, 
primarily to go down to the stations and pick up inductees, and pick 
up volunteers, and send them to the main stations, and also to take 
them to places where they eat and sleep, in the event they are held 
over. 

Of course, we use that sign on the buses. Also, it is good advertis- 
ing, and those vehicles are sent to various towns in the area. 


TELEVISION SHOWS 


Mr. Forp. How do you arrive at the figure that is stated on page 
951 of the justifications, which indicates, and I quote: 

“Each dollar spent actually did the work of more than $5.” 

Colonel McCurpry. Well, an explanation for that is, for instance, 
we do not pay for time on our two television shows. We have these 
two television shows, Stars on Parade, and Talent Patrol. The broad- 
casting companies donate that time. The Talent Patrol program, for 
instance, costs us about $5,280 a week, and if some commercial com- 
pany tried to put that on, it would cost them anywhere from $28,000 
to $35,000, or even more. 

In other words, we do not pay for that. All we pay for is the travel 
of the talent and in the case of the program, Stars on Parade, we only 
pay the minimum fees for the actors. We also get reduced rates on 
everything in connection with those two television programs. 

On our platter shows, which we have, Proudly We Hail, and Sere- 
nade in Blue, and Town and Country Time, those programs are aired 
on a little better than 2,200 radio stations throughout the United 
States. An effort is made to cover the entire United States, and we 
do not pay anything for that time, and the actors and actresses and 
announcers just charge minimum rates to us. 

For that reason, we feel that every dollar that we receive for adver- 
tising returns $5 on it in return. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McCurpry. Stars on Parade, a program where we use 
talent from a New York station, nightclubs, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. Could you submit for the record the costs for these 
programs and some figures which would indicate what it would cost 
you if you had to buy the talent and pay other costs if you were 
strictly a commercial operator? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


44081—54——-44 
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Comparison of Army and commercial costs for TV programs 


Weekly Annually 
Army Commercial Army Commercial 
$5, 152 $32, 152. 72 $267, 904 $1, 671, 941. 44 
1,400 23, 389. 50 72, 800 1, 216, 254. 00 


1 Army and Air Force alternate weekly. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


POSTERS 


Mr. Mitter. You still feel that posters are perhaps the most 
significant medium in the recruiting program? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Miter. I note you have a high grade of artwork in connection 
with most of these posters. Where do you get the artists? 

Colonel McCurpry. We obtain some of the finest artists in the 
United States who draw those posters, Norman Rockwell, and other 
top artists in the United States, and they contribute to us at a very 
minimum salary. Whereas they charge commercial agencies 5 to 
10 times as much as they charge us. They are in New York City 
and the recruiting center in Governors Island makes the arrangements. 

Mr. Mituer. I gather, then, that both in the television and radio 
fields, as well as in the poster field, the recruiting service gets the best 
type of talent at a very modest cost in comparison with what com- 
mercial advertising would have to pay? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir, a minimum cost. 


ENLISTMENTS THROUGH RECRUITING SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings, Colonel, on page 976, there 
was a table which indicated the enlistments for the Army only by 
term from July 1, 1952, through April of 1953. Of course, you could 
not as of now bring a comparable table for insertion into the record 
for the same months for the next year, but could you provide the 
committee for insertion in the record a chart from July 1, 1953, 
through January of 1954? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes, sir. I can do that very easily. That 
is showing the number of men who enlisted for 2 years, 3 years, 4 
years, 5 years, 6 years, unspecified? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel McCurpey. I can do that very easily. In fact I have one 
here if you would like to take a look at it, sir. 

Here is one for both the Army and the Air Force, male and female. 

Mr. Forp. This is for the whole fiseal year 1953? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir. We get that every month. It 
comes in on my report every month. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should insert this in the record for the full 
fiscal year of 1953. Then could you bring us up to date to the latest 
month for which you have figures in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel McCurpey. I will bring you up to date through the 31st 
of January. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Male and female enlistments through Recruiting Service, fiscal year 1953 
ARMY 


Percent 


154, 161 100. 


AIR FORCE 


Male Percent Percent 


3, 598 
15, 505 
136, 097 


98 
9, 832 
1, 543 


166, 673 , 4 171, 656 


1954 (July 1958 through January 1954) 
ARMY 


Total 2 years 


| 


67, 201 | 1, 902 62,973 | 


AIR FORCE 


| 
636 | 

296 
7, 442 56 | 6,519 
17, 379 16, 009 | 


58, 959 52, 816 


DEFINITION OF ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Miter. Colonel, what do you consider a reenlistment as 
opposed to an enlistment? In other words, what lapse of time 
between service and enlistment do you classify as a new enlistment as 
compared to a reenlistment? 

Colonel McCurpry. A new enlistment is a man who has had no 
shag service of any kind. A reenlistment, of course, is a man who 

as prior service. 


‘ Period Male | MM | WAC | Percent | Total | Percent 
7,101 4.6 2, 381 76.7 9, 482 6.03 
| 73.3 556 17.9 |} 113,350 72.07 
1, 531 1.0 13 -4 544 . 98 
20.0 138 4.4 30, 957 19. 68 
3,106 100.0 187, 267 | 100. 00 
Period 
81.6 73 1.5 | 136,170 79. 32 
Unspeci- 
| 3 years | 4 years | 5 years | 6 years | 
1953—July........--...-..------| 10, 542 255 | 10,045 30 | 3 | 205 | 4 
gli an A te 10, 309 253 9, 808 18 | 1 220 9 
September -_.........---- 10, 027 338 9, 425 32 | 2 228 2 
cna tiawehseie 9, 472 296 8, 868 23 | 3 275 7 
November _-.........-.-.- 8,014 248 7, 431 17 | 1 307 10 
6, 557 116 6, 050 20 | 1 366 4 
1954—January...-------------.-| 12, 280 396 11, 346 | 31 | 6 489 | 12 
76 7 
8 68 3 
September. 0 115 2 
1 146 0 
1 182 1 
1964—January..........-...-..- 0 261 0 3 
10 | 969 | 13 
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Mr. Miter. No matter how long before? 

Colonel McCurpey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You consider if he is a veteran that it is a reenlist- 
ment even though he has been out of service 10 or 12 years? 

Colonel McCurpey. That is right. 

In the case of our draftees or selectees, men in the training divisions, 
they can take discharge today, for example, and then tomorrow 
reenlist in the regular service. That is a reenlistment. A man is 
inducted or drafted for 2 years. He undergoes his training, and 
then may decide he wants to make the Army a profession. 

Then he can go to his company commander and request a discharge 
for the purpose of reenlisting. So he is out for 1 day and the next 
day reenlists. 

Mr. Miter. He is classified as a reenlistment? 

Colonel McCurpey. Yes. 

Mr. Mituser. I also understand that if anybody comes in and 
enlists who has had appreciable prior military service, you classify 
him as a reenlistment i, even though it may be 

Colonel McCurpey. If it has been over 90 days. 

Mr. Mitier. Then no matter what experience he may have had 
in the past, if he hasn’t been in the service within 90 days he is treated 
as a new enlistment, or classified as a new enlistment rather than as a 
reenlistment if it has been more than 90 days? 

Colonel McCurpry. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. That was the period in which I was interested. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Mituer. Does your program for Army, or for that matter the 
recruiting of the Air Force, is there any plan for a different approach 
during the coming year? Is there any planning to bring out something 
new or different? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes. There is a plan we are going to effect on 
or before July 1 which is somewhat different from our present plan. 

The plan is this: At the present time we have a joint recruiting, 
that is the Army and Air Force are together. Each service helps the 
other. In other words, the objective is to first of all meet their 
own requirements and then they assist the other. Everybody in the 
sales foree works together. The Army is the executive agency and 
all of the directives from both the Army and Air Force come to my 
division and go down to the six armies. In effect the Army actually 
controls all of the salesmen of the Air Force and the Army. Under 
this new program the Air Force will control its own salesmen and its 
own canvassers, and the Army will, of course, continue to control its 
own. Under this plan, there will be no change in the Armed Forces 
examining and induction-station operations, but in general under this 
plan the Air Force controls its own salesmen directly from Washington 
through the Air Training Command at St. Louis. 

Mr. Miuver. Will that lead to some duplication in the various. 
recruiting stations? Will that mean there will be an Air Force and 
an Army representative in each case? 
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Colonel McCurpey. It doesn’t necessarily mean that, but in 
general I would say that would be the rule. For the most part there 
would be both Army and Air Force in those locations, but in some 
instances the Air Force might feel that some new station could be 
opened. If so they will open any new station they want and man it 
with their own personnel. 

Mr. Mituer. What is the reasoning behind that change if you 
know, Colonel? It seems to be a fairly drastic one. 

Colonel McCurpry. I believe the basic reason behind it is that the 
Air Force has larger numbers to take in under the volunteer program 
and they don’t want to resort to induction. They feel in view of the 
technical nature of their service that a 2-year man would be prac- 
tically worthless. They must have 4-year men. Consequently they 
want to be sure that under their policies they get the maximum num- 
ber of 4-year volunteers that they desire. 

I would say offhand 

General WestMorELAND. Mr. Chairman. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miiuter. When is it contemplated that this new recruiting sys- 
tem would go into effect? 

Colonel McCurpry. Any time in between now and July 1. Asa 
matter of fact, we are calling a meeting of the representatives from 
the Air Training Command, St. Louis, representatives from all six 
Army headquarters, and representatives of the Air Force here, with 
a view toward working out the implementing instructions necessary 
to put this new program into effect so that everybody can start off 
on the same foot. 

Mr. Mituer. The new program, of course, may be highly desirable 
for all I know, but on the face of it it appears as if we were again 
going in the other direction of separating activities for the various 
ere of the Defense Department rather than consolidating 
them. 

What do you estimate the added cost of this proposed approach 
would be over and above the cost for this fiscal year? 

Colonel McCurpry. Based on Army computation, on the figures 
available in my division, I would estimate it would cost the Army 
approximately $2 million. 


JOINT RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. How many joint Army-Air Force recruiting stations do 
you now have in operation? 

Colonel McCurpey. We have a total now of 777. 

Mr. Forp. That is throughout the continental limits? 

Colonel McCurpry. Throughout the United States; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If this program goes into effect how many will the 
Army operate? 

Colonel McCurprey. The purpose of this conference which I just 
outlined is to determine that, and we have sent out instructions to 
the Army commanders to come in with specific recommendations. In 
other words, I cannot predict how many there will be. : 

The Army MPPO in the six armies, along with the Air Force 
people, are presumably working on that detail right now. This 
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meeting will take place on March 22. We hope that each army will 
be able to resolve that point. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time the Air Force would not have any 
idea as of now how many new ones they will open and operate? 

Colonel McCurpry. Not to my knowledge. I think they all 
pe to get together, and we have to just sit down and thresh this 
thing out. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Air Force now operate any separate and 
distinct recruiting station? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes. Of this number of 777, those are just 
feeder stations, not too many. I don’t exactly know the total num- 
ber, but a good many of them are one-man stations. That is, you 
have an Army man there who represents both the Army and the Air 
Force, or you will have an Air Force man to cover that same territory 
in just the reverse fashion. 

Mr. Forp. How many of these stations which you now have 
operate in non-Government owned property? 

Colonel McCurpry. Approximately 51 percent of them are in 
Government property. The other 49 percent are in rented space. 
The large stations for the most part, the main stations, are rented. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much is paid in rental 
annually for non-Government owned space? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes, sir. The annual rental based on the 
figures which I have is $1,264,395.76. 

Mr. Forp. That is for fiscal year what? 

Colonel McCurpry. That is for fiscal year 1953. 

m4 Forp. Is your anticipated rental for fiscal year 1954 larger or 
smaller? 

Colonel McCurpry. It will be smaller, and 1955 is still smaller, 
because of the policy of trying to locate at service installations in the 
vicinity of those large cities. That is a directive which has gone out 
to all six army commanders, and they are regrouping on that particular 

oint. 
: For instance, to give you an example, Baltimore, Md.; Baltimore 
has a large station on Gay Street, the center of population. The plan 
is to move out to Camp Holabird. That is actually in the city of 
Baltimore. 

Another example would be Harrisburg, Pa. They plan to move out 
to New Cumberland General Depot just outside of Harrisburg. 

Oklahoma City we moved out to Tinker Field. They are doing that 
throughout the United States. The idea is to cut down rental costs. 

Mr. Forp. You have a directive, then, to the effect that you are to 
move out of non-Government-owned space and to move into Govern- 
ment-owned space? 

Colonel McCurpry. Yes; where practicable and the facilities exist 
and can be utilized for this purpose. It was a very positive directive. 

Mr. Forp. In light of the testimony before the committee this 
morning, I believe the committee would want more information from 
the services on this directive as to the change in the recruiting program. 

It will be this committee’s recommendation that the full Military 
Appropriation Subcommittee have the responsible people in the three 
branches of the service before the full subcommittee for an overall 
review of the situation. 

Thank you, Colonel. 
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RECEPTION STATIONS AND TRANSFER STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject will be 3034, ‘Receptions stations.” 

Will you introduce the witness, please, Colonel? 

Colonel Bonn. Mr. Chairman, the next two projects, 3034 and 3035, 
are similar types of installations. 

I wish with your permission to give you the prepared statement 
and Sopenee with its reading. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the personnel processing activities of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, described in this portion of the budget, covers reception stations 
(subproject 3034) and consists of the performance of necessary administrative 
procedures which must be accomplished for the processing of personnel 
entering military service through enlistment, the Selective Service System, and 
recalled reservists. 

In order to accomplish the above, we have requested $1,277,000 for fiscal year 
1955. This amount will be expended on the payment of an average of 401 civilian 
personnel and other incidental costs in the operation of reception stations located 
in the continental United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. This represents an 
increase over fiscal year 1954 of 28 civilian man-years, for which an increase of 
$94,960 is requested for personal services in order to maintain a minimum level 
of performance in required functions. Military personnel requested for this 
period represent a reduction of 533 from fiscal year 1954 requirements. The 
civilian and military personnel requests are based upon a planned decrease in the 
number of personnel to be processed through reception stations and a planned 
increase in per capita load to be processed. This latter will be accomplished 
through more efficient processing procedures. 

Bpectsa examples of activities performed under this budget subproject to be 
performed at these reception stations are as follows: 


. Initiation of records. 

. Physical inspection (to include verification of physical profile). 

. Classification (to include administration of Army tests). 

. Issuance of clothing. 

. Application for insurance, allotments, allowances, bonds, and partial pay. 
}. Immunization (initial inoculation). 

. Training films and lectures, 


Te above administrative procedures must be accomplished before basic train- 
gins. 

he personnel processing activities of the Adjutant General’s Office deseribed 
in this portion of the budget covers transfer stations (subproject 3035) and con- 
sists of the performance of necessary administrative procedures which must be 
accomplished for military personnel before their transfer to the Army Reserves 
and civilian life. 

In order to accomplish the above, we have requested $873,000 for fiseal year 
1955. This amount will be expended on the payment of an average of 270 
civilian personnel and other incidental costs in the operation of the transfer 
stations located in the continental United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 
This represents a reduction of 23 civilian man-years and a decrease of $74,879 
over fiscal year 1954. Due to an increase in the number of personnel to be proc- 
essed through transfer stations, 65 additional military personnel are requested to 
insure adequate personnel processing at the transfer stations. 

Specific examples of personnel processing which will be performed at these 
transfer stations are as follows: 

1. Final-type physical examination. 

2. Closeout of active duty records. 

3. Orientation as to rights and benefits of veterans. 

4. Transfer to Reserve components. 

5. Orientation relative to benefits derived from Reserve participation. 


Colonel Bonn. I have as the Department of the Army witness. 
Colonel McLennan, who is in the Adjutant General’s Office, Depart- 
ment of the Army, who will answer any questions you may desire to 
ask on these two projects. 
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WORKLOAD 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, is there any relationship between the workload 
under your reception-station program and the workload under your 
transfer-station program? 

Colonel McLennan. No, sir; I don’t feel that there is. Although 
they are similar types of activities, different processes must be gone 
through in the two different functions. The process required for 
reception, the specific items that must be done during reception 
processing, are different from those required during the transfer or 
separation process. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of your transfer-station workload there is a 
substantial reduction comparing fiscal 1955 with fiscal 1953. How 
do you account for that? 

olonel McLennan. In the reception or transfer? 

Mr. Forp. In the transfer stations. 

Colonel McLennan. There is a reduction in the workload process 
from 1955 as compared with 1953; yes, sir. In 1953 we were operating 
under a 5-day processing cycle. Actually, because we had inadequate 
numbers of people to perform the processing, the transfer or separation 
processing was running to an average of 8 days. 

With the additional people we secured for this function in 1954, 
and for which we are asking in 1955, we have been able to reduce the 
number of days of processing to 3, so there is an overall saving on an 
average of 5 days in the processing cycle. 

Prionoag of course, results in a saving of 5 days of rations and 5 days 
of pay. 
STAFFING OF STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Where are you decreasing the number of civilians and 
increasing the number of military in the transfer station setup? 

Colonel McLennan. Wherever possible in both of these activities 
we employ civilians, but by the nature of the work involved it is a 
24-hour-a-day operation, 7 days a week, and it is not always feasible 
to employ civilians. 

The figure which we have asked for here for civilian employees 
represents the maximum number we think we can use, the maximum 
number the Army commanders feel they can use, efficiently. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of work do the civilians do in the processing? 

Colonel McLennan. For the most part it is clerical, administrative, 
some supply clerks. Generally they are the lower graded positions. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of work do the military do in this program? 

Colonel McLennan. The military personnel provide the command 
— the supervisory functions, and they also conduct the orientation 

ectures. 

Mr. Forp. This is where the man actually gets out of the service? 

Colonel McLennan. In the transfer processing, yes, sir. He is 
either transferred to the Reserve or Sekaaed tom the Army at 
this point. 

Mr. Miuuer. In connection with oud recruiting activities do you 
try to make any effort to try to build up the Reserve? 

Colonel McLennan. In the transfer activities, sir? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 
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Colonel McLzennan. Yes, sir, we do. That is a very definite part 
of the transfer processing function, the orientation of the individual 
with regard to his Reserve obligation and also with regard to the 
benefits that accrue to the individual and to the country for par- 
ticipating in the Reserve program. 

Mr. Forp. In contrast in your reception center your military per- 
sonnel is going down and your civilian personnel is going up. Isn’t 
that somewhat paradoxical compared to your transfer station situation? 

Colonel McLennan. It appears to be, and I am afraid I do not 
have any definite answer to give for that, sir. The staffing of the 
reception and transfer stations is a function which is performed by 
the Army commanders. This is largely the requirement which has 
been established by them. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have any breakdown showing the grade and 
rank of military personnel that would be assigned to these positions? 

Colonel McLennan. I don’t have that information now, sir. 
you desire it I will attempt to secure it. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Has there ever been any serious consideration of 
centralizing both the recruiting and the other end of the program 
nationwide rather than having it handled by the various Army 
commands? 

Colonel Bonp. Mr. Miller, we believe wherever possible to decen- 
tralize all our administrative and training loads to the various Army 
commands. ‘This is only one of the many things that the Army com- 
mander is responsible for. There are many good reasons for that. I 
can give you one off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General Westmoreland, we have heard from General 
Adams and others about the search the Army conducts for places that 
they could cut down on the assignment of military personnel. In 
that program do they ever get into the assignment of military per- 
sonnel and transfer stations? 

General WesTMorELAND. Yes, Mr. Ford. The program includes 
investigation of that area along with the others. 

Mr. Forp. Have any changes been made in that regard? 

Colonel Bonn. There have been changes in that, because we have 
located transfer stations on posts with other established activities in 
order to cut down the overhead. The same is true of the reception 
stations. We have moved the reception stations to the same loca- 
tion where we have our training activities so there will be no necessity 
of traveling from the reception station to the training station. That 
in itself reduces the number of personnel required for the entire in- 
stallation. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is very good and it is reflected in the 
number of military personnel assigned to the reception stations. 

However, there is a contrast in the case of transfer stations. 

Colonel McLEenNnAN. May I explain, Mr. Ford, that we have 
recently in our office drawn up some tentative authorization docu- 
ments, authorization tables, tables of distribution, for the staffing of 
these installations in a desire to establish uniformity which we know 
we can never do completely for the reasons which have been given. 
But this tentative table was drawn up largely here in Washington 


and it has been given to the field to try out where they can. There 
was nothing mandatory about organizing under the tables. 

But we are following up on that project and we are going to attempt 
to develop standardized tables for the staffing of ei te and reception 
stations. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a very desirable program. It doesn’t 
strike a very responsive chord to see the trend in this particular instance, 
as it is presented in the justification, and I think the committee would 
be very receptive to any correction which you can make in that regard. 

Colonel McLennan. We are following the policy, though, that 
wherever possible we use civilians in these transfer and reception 
activities. 

Mr. Forp. It would be very interesting to see next year what 
results you have attained. 

Colonel McLennan. Yes, sir. 

General WestMorELAND. We will make it a point at an early date 
to investigate that particular area, Mr. Ford, and see if we can utilize 
a greater percentage of civilians. 

r. Mitier. You are in the course now, as I understand it, of 
preparing yardsticks? 

Colonel McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. There are always local situations which make it 
difficult to make a hard and fast rule, but you are going to prepare 
approved schedules and adopt them as yardsticks? 

General WresTMORELAND. Yes, sir. That is being done not only 
in this area but in other areas, too. 


OFFICER AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Do you have readily available a breakdown of officer 
and enlisted personnel for these two programs? 

Colonel McLennan. No, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Is that easily obtainable? 

Colonel McLennan. I will have to go back to the field to get that, 
sir, back to the Army commanders. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than the original suggestion I made a few mo- 
ments ago for a more complete breakdown I think it would be helpful 
to have just the breakdown between officers and enlisted men under 
subproject 3034 and subproject 3035. 

olonel McLENNAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Show also in that table what it is at the present time, 
in fiscal 1954 and what is anticipated in fiscal 1955. 

Colonel McLennan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 
Sub project 
Officers | Enlisted | Total | Officers | Enlisted} Total 
3034, Reception stations._................- 323 2,435 2, 758 258 1, 967 2, 225 
-3035, Transfer stations...................- 275 2, 46 2, 921 231 2, 705 2, 986 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Fripay, Marcu 12, 1954. 


DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 
COURTS, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

The first project will be 3041, ‘Disciplinary measures.” 

Colonel, will you introduce the first witness, please? 

Colonel Bonn. The first witness, Mr. Ford, for project No. 3041, 
is Mr. W. K. Menefee, from the Budget Division, Office, Chief of 
Finance. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Menefee, we are glad to have you back before the 
committee. 

Will you proceed with your justification, please? 

Mr. Meneresr. This particular project, Mr. Chairman, provides 
for certain expenses incident to courts, commissions, and boards. 

Under relatively normal circumstances there is little variation in 
yearly requirements under this heading, from year to year. 

The requirements are generally projected based on the past year’s 
experience. 

It provides for travel of law members and counsel; travel of civilian 
witnesses to the court; civilian witness fees, and reporting and steno- 
graphic services. 

The amount requested in 1955 is $335,000, which is the level that 
we expect to spend this year. 

Of this year’s activity, we have obligated approximately $200,000 
of the $335,000, through January. 

Mr. Forp. On the basis of that obligation figure, are you likely 
to still stay within the limit of $335,000? 

Mr. Menerer. We think it will probably break around $335,000. 

Mr. Forp. And, your request for fiscal 1955 is identical with what 
you anticipate for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. MEN#FEE. Yes, sir; there is not much variation in an activity 
of this type. 

Mr. Foro. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Menefee. 

DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 


or Forp. The next subproject will be 3042, ‘Disciplinary bar- 
racks.”’ 

Colonel Bond, will you introduce the witness, please, sir? 

Colonel Bonn. Mr. Ford, this is Col. Paul S. Willard of the Correc- 
tion Branch, Personnel Division, of The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel Willard? 

Colonel Wixtarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, The Adjutant 
Genera] of the Army is charged with the staff supervision of disciplin- 
ary barracks, and this function is exercised by the Correction Branch 
of that office. Funds requested are for use in the operation of these 
installations and the support of prisoners confined therein. 
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At the beginning of the Korean hostilities, there were three disci- 
plinary barracks in operation, at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Camp 
Cooke, Calif.; and New Cumberland, Pa. Due to the increases in 
the prisoner population since that time 2 additional disciplinary 
barracks have been established, 1 at Camp Gordon, Ga., which began 
receiving prisoners in September 1952, and the other at Camp Crowder, 
Mo., which began operations in August 1953. An additional disci- 
plinary barracks will be required on or about January 1, 1955, when 
the estimated prisoner population will exceed the safe operating ca- 
pacity of existing facilities. It is estimated that there will be an 
average of 6,552 prisoners confined during fiscal year 1955 and a total 
of 6,779 as of June 1955, compared with a present population of 5,718. 

The projected increase is primarily due to the necessity for confining 
in disciplinary barracks prisoners who in the past have been committed 
to Federal penal and correctional institutions. In November 1953, 
the Department of Justice discontinued accepting military prisoners 
for confinement in Federal institutions due to the overcrowded con- 
ditions and increases in civil commitments. This has made it necessary 
to absorb in disciplinary barracks an additional load of approximately 
90 prisoner commitments per month of the type who are serving longer 
sentences for the more serious offenses. At present there are 1,802 
Army and Air Force prisoners confined in Federal institutions. 

The program of the disciplinary barracks is corrective in nature and 
provides maximum opportunities for rehabilitation. The prisoners are 
given useful training and constructive employment in a wide variety 
of vocational training projects and shops nearing the repair, recon- 
ditioning, and processing of Government materials and maintenance 
and repair work. 

PRISONER LOAD 


Mr. Forp. What is your present prisoner load during fiscal 1954? 

Colonel WILLARD. We have 5,718 prisoners now. 

Mr. Fonp. And what is your forecast for fiscal 1955? I believe it 
is 6,552? 

Colonel Witiarp. Yes, sir. That will be the average. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of prisoners that you have under 
your care and custody are Army or Navy, and what percentage is 
Air Force? 

Colonel Wittarp. We have no Navy prisoners, sir, but 11.8 percent 
of our prisoners are Air Force. The balance are Army. 

Mr. Forp. Do you receive any reimbursement from the Air Force, 


for this 
Colonel WiLLaArp. No, sir. 
SUBSISTENCE RATE 


Mr. Forp. Are we using the same subsistence figure this year for 
prisoners that we were using for the Regulars last year? 
Last year we found some difference in the handling of the two 


groups. 
Colonel Witiarp. We are using $1.05, which is the same sub- 
sistence for the Regular Army. 
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PERCENTAGE OF REHABILITATION 


Mr. Forp. What percentage do you feel you actually rehabilitate 
in a program of this sort? 

Colonel Wituarp. I can give you the percentages for the calendar 
year 1953. We restored out of our population 795, which is approxi- 
mately 17.3 percent; we paroled 1,000, which is 20.1 percent, and by 
expiration of sentence or remissions of the sentence, we had 3,189, 
which is 62.6 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Flow does a man receive sentence to a disciplinary 
barracks? 

What kind of offenses have resulted in this kind of confinement? 

Colonel Witiarp. Well, almost any offense could result in confine- 
ment there. It depends on the length of time he has to serve. 

Mr. Forp. That is the criteria? 

Colonel Witiarp. Yes, sir; if he has over 3 months remaining to 
serve and has been sentenced to a punitive type discharge. 

Mr. Forp. How long can a man be confined? Do you have life 
sentences at this type of prison? 

Colonel WitLarp. Yes, sir, we have some lifers. However, I 
might add that most of those, in the past, we have sent to the Federal 
institutions—the more serious offenders. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures showing how many out of the 
5,418 are in Federal prisons, or are those people over and above the 
5,718? 

Colonel Wit.arp. No, sir; the 5,718 are actually in the disciplinary 
barracks. The 1,802, over and above that, are in the Federal 
institutions. 

Pana Forp. That would include both Army and Air Force, or just 
my? 

Colonel Wittarp. Both Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. Do you reimburse the Federal prison system for any 
confinement of these prisoners? 

Colonel Witiarp. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Forp. What happens to a man whom you think you have re- 
habilitated? Did you not mention a figure of 795 as being rehabili- 
tated in calendar year 1953? 

Colonel Wittarp. 795 which were restored to duty 

Mr. Forp. Those people had been convicted of a crime? 

Colonel WitLarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they have served a part of their sentence? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And because of their activities in the disciplinary bar- 
racks they have been considered restorable to active military service? 

Colonel WitLarp. Yes, sir; we have an entire program which is set 
up to try and first restore the man to duty if we can, and secondly, to 
rehabilitate him so that he will go back to civilian life a better citizen. 

Mr. Forp. What success have you had on those that you have 
restored? 

Colonel WiiLarp. We have had very good success, sir. I can give 
ou the figures on that: 1.4 percent is the failure rate on restoration. 
hat is very small. 

Mr. Forp. That is a good record. Is that the most recent figure 

you have? 


> 
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Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it better than the rate previously existing, or is that 
about normal? 

Colonel Witiarp. No, sir; it has been running about at that rate. 

Mr. Forp. Those men are restored completely to duty? Is their 
record wiped clean, so far as the court-martial is concerned, or do they 
still have that on their record? 

Colonel Wiuuarp. It is still on his record, but we usually remit the 
balance of the sentence, when we restore him to duty, and if his dis- 
honorable discharge is executed, he would have a new enlistment 
record 

Mr. Forp. What was the second category which you mentioned 
when you were reading off those figures? 

Colonel Wriuarp. Those were the parolees—the men on parole— 
which was 1,000; 4.6 percent violate their parole, and again become 
prisoners. 

Mr. Forp. Those men who are on parole simply go back into 
civilian life. They do not go back into the Army? 

Colonel Witiarp. No, sir; they are on parole. They are paroled 
to civil life. 

Mr. Forp. What are you going to do about this problem of Federal 
prisoners not being able to take your added prisoner population? 

Colonel Willard, are you going to solve it only by opening up new 
disciplinary barracks? 

Colonel Wit.tarp. For the time being, we have requested the 
activation of one more disciplinary barracks, as of January 1955. 

General WestMORELAND. May I speak off the record for a moment 
on this subject? 

There is now another complication that is developing in that 
connection. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel WitLarp. I would like to make one correction, if I may. 

The percentage of failures on restoration is 1.8 percent instead of 
1.4 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Has your increase in load been the result purely of the 
larger strength in the Army, or are there any other factors involved? 

Colonel Writarp. Well, the strength of the Army, of course, is 
usually the answer, but there are a great many factors that enter into 
the question. 

Mr. Forp. Is it anticipated that with a reduced strength of the 
Army, your prisoner load would drop, not immediately, but within 
a year or two? 

Colonel Wituarp. Eventually I believe it will, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, these are long-term people, by and large, so 
the effect would not be noticeable right away? 

Colonel Wiuuarpb. Yes, sir; the effect would not be noticeable 
immediately, since we run usually about a year behind any such action 
before we feel the eflects one way or the other. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How many of your prisoners are so-called short- 
termers—1 year or less—that you might conceivably return to posts, 
camps, and station guardhouses? 
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Colonel Witxarp. Sir, I do not believe we have those figures 
available here. 

Mr. OverstREET. We do not have the actual number with us, sir, 
but the number that have less than a l-year sentence are greatly in 
the minority, and the facilities at the posts, camps, and station guard- 
houses would not absorb a very large number on that basis. 


LOCATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Where did you say your present facilities are located? 

Colonel Wituarp. They are at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Camp 
Cook, Calif.; New Cumberland, Pa.; Camp Gordon, Ga.; and at 
Camp Crowder, Mo, 

Camp Crowder is the newest one. 

Mr. Forp. Are those old or new facilities, by and large? 

Colonel WiiLarp. Camp Crowder is the only new one. Camp 
Gordon, which we opened last year, was an old one which was held 
on a standby basis; and New Cumberland is from World War II. 

Mr. Forp. Where will the new one be located which you are plan- 
ning to open? 

, ‘Colonel Witiarp. We have not as yet obtained any definite site 
or it. 

Mr. Forp. You would reactivate some other facility that you 
previously had used? 

Colonel Not necessarily. 

Mr. Foro. Or build a new facility? 

Colonel Wimutarp. We are planning right now on building a new 
facility and taking a regimental area and converting it by fencing. 
That is what we did at Camp Crowder. 

Mr. Forp. When do you think you might actually get into what- 
ever construction you have to do for that particular facility? 

Colonel WitLarp. We hope to have that ready by January 1, 
which means we would have to start shortly after July. 

Mr. Forp. But there are no funds in here for that construction, 
although there are funds for operation in here. 

Colonel Wituarp. No, sir; the construction funds are in another 
project. 

in Forp. But the budget as presented here is with the contem- 
plation that the sixth one would be opened? 

Colonel Witutarp. Yes, sir; the budget here includes a one-half 
year’s operation, which is all that is included here. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Why do you have to have so many military personne! 
out of your total personnel at these barracks? 

Colonel Wittarp. Well, most of these prisoners are considered as 
pomeeny restorable when we first receive them at the disciplinary 

arracks. A good many are unsentenced prisoners. Our program 

and training requires the use of more military personnel, with the view 
toward the prisoners’ rehabilitation and restoration to duty. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you think by having military personnel 
at 7 places you get a better record of restoring them to military 
service 
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Colonel Witiarp. I would say it is a lot easier to run the installa- 
tion with military personnel with that in view, since the training is 
one of our major goals. 

Mr. Forp. Are your military personnel those that have had con- 
siderable experience in this field? 

Colonel Wittarp. A good many of them are, sir. 

We try our best to get back into the installations men coming back 
from overseas who have previously made a good record in this work, 
and we have been very successful in obtaining that type of personnel. 
The older and more mature individual is very desirable there. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Willard. 

Colonel WiLLarp. Thank ou, sir. 


Mr. Forp. Does that conclude your presentation, Colonel Bond? 
Colonel Bonn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 


ArmMywipeE Services (Loaistics) 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. A. CARTER, Jr., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

BRIG. GEN. A. B. DENNISTON, COMPTROLLER AND DEPUTY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. JOHN D. MARTZ, Jr.,. MEMORIAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. GEORGE A. FINLEY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

COL. R. A. KOCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

V. W. SAARI, PLANNING AND CONTROL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We wil] now proceed to consideration of ‘‘Maintenance and opera- 
tions, Army,” activity 3100, armywide services, (logistics). 

General Honnen, do you wish to introduce the witness? 

General HonneEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the project 3100, armywide services (logistics), 
will be presented by Gen. W. A. Carter, Chief of the Service Division, 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4. 

Mr. Forp. General Carter, it is good to have you back with the 
committee. 

We would like to have you proceed with your statement, please. 

General Carter. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: 

This program, armywide services (logistics) consists of a group 
of activities which support the Army throughout the world. In- 
cluded are communication and photographic services, transportation 
services, and three specialized services, namely, disposition of remains, 
real estate management and engineer planning. 

In terms of funds required, this budget program is the third largest 
within the maintenance and operations appropriation. The original 
budget contained $615,852,000 for this program; however, this figure 
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was calculated on an assumed deployment of forces which was later 
changed, resulting in a recalculation which resulted in an apparent 
savings of $107,438,000, and the budget was adjusted accordingly. 
Some decisions growing out of this new deployment are not firm, 
principally the movement of materials and equipment out of Korea. 

The decision pertaining to the movement load in fiscal year 1955 is 
somewhat dependent on the quantities that will move in 1954 and 
the final disposition of the equipment and supplies. These decisions 
may result in a substantial increase in funds required. We do not 
know at this time. The estimated fiscal year 1955 obligations for 
this program, therefore, are $508,414,000—which are $247 million 
less than for fiscal year 1954, and $400 million less than fiscal year 1953. 

Chart 1 there shows that reduction, graphically from 921 down to 
755 and down to 508. 

Chart 1—A shows the reduction in the different areas. Chart 1-A 
shows you, at a glance where the majority of this money is. It is in 
the technical services, and the majority of that, as is pointed out later, 
is in transportation services. 

The transportation segment in this estimate requires approximately 
88 percent of the total funds required for the program and, as pointed 
out before, is very sensitive to troop deployment, strength and tariff 
rates. The contemplated redeployment of troops in fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 from the Far East directly affects the tonnages 
which must be shipped by ocean transportation and the reduced 
strength of the Army which will reduce both inland and water trans- 
portation requirements. 

The 3.7 re ton-miles of freight estimated for commercial inland 
movement in fiscal year 1955 is one-half billion ton-miles less than 
fiscal year 1954, and 1 billion ton-miles less than fiscal year 1953. 
Similarly, the 7 million measurement tons of ocean freight estimated 
for fiscal year 1955 is 6 million measurement tons less than fiscal 
year 1954, and 12 million measurement tons less than fiscal year 1953. 

These workload data are developed by all the shipping services in 
consonance with the currently planned supply program and priced in 
accordance with current tariff rate information. 

Later there will be a presentation in greater detail as to the major 
things that we can do to save money in this program, and that is by 

oad management, because we have little or no control over the 
freight rates except by selection of the best routing, and that sort of 


a course, the ocean shipping is all under the Military Sea Transport 
rvice. 

The communication services in this estimate require approximately 
nine percent of the funds in the program and provide for the operation, 
maintenance, installation and rehabilitation of the Army Command 
and Administrative Network (ACAN) and other armywide com- 
munication services. Reduced strength of the Army or redeployment 
have little effect on these services in that the worldwide network must 
continue to be operated and maintained. The $47 million required in 
fiscal year 1955 is a decrease of approximately $4 million under fiscal 
year 1954, most of which is the result of more efficient utilization of 
personnel and equipment and improved maintainance practices. 
throughout the network. 
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Although the remaining quartermaster and engineer specialized 
activities require only approximately 3 percent of the funds in this 
program, the functions performed are very important. The com- 
paratively small fund requirement for engineer planning activities is 
especially important in that the advance planning assures that future 
development of installations will be orderly, sound, efficient and 
economical. 

I have present with me members of my staff and representatives 
from the technical services, and we are prepared to furnish additional 
information on these estimates as the committee requests. 

The justifications for this budget program begin on page 1000 of 
your books. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Carter. 

I think the statement that you made, on the bottom of page 2, 
is quite significant and I quote: 

The $47 million required in fiscal year 1955 is a decrease of approximately 
$4 million under fiscal year 1954, most of which is the result of more efficient 
utilization of personnel and equipment and seis maintenance practices 
throughout the network. 

Could you give us for the record some iden of just what was done, 
and how it was done, to achieve that? 

General Carrer. Colonel Cleaves is here from the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, who can discuss that in great detail, if you would 
like. He can give you the real information. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful. 

General Carrer. It is principally the result of mechanical equip- 
ment installation, savings in operations, and improvement of parts 
and improvement of utilization of various kinds. 

Colonel Cieaves. I have quite a bit of detail on that sir, when 
we come to that. 

OBLIGATIONS AND PERSONNEL 


gots Forp. At this point we shall insert pages 1000 and 1003 of 
eS in the record. 
he matter referred to is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, ARMY—3100 ArMywipE Services (Loaistics) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Armywide communications 

Central still photographic and laboratory 

Transportation services - 

Commercial! line haul transportation 

Military Sea Transport Service - 

Rental and lease of transportation equipment and 
contractual transportation services 29, 874, 617 

Operation of transportation vars gag 172, 611, 828 

Quartermaster specialized services __ (4, 708, 

Disposition of remains. 708, 

Real-estate management. - (5, 440, 120) 

Special real-estate activities. __ ibs 5, 440, 120 

Engineer planning (2, 887, 355) 3 445, 000) 


Total direct obligations 921, 807, rae 755, 495, * 


(3110)| Communications and photographic services. . ($51, 368, 660) 
50, 954, 660 


Total direct obligations contained in Presi- 
dent’s budget 921, 807, 609 755, 495, 660 


= 
: ($47, 673, 000) 
a3 | 158, 800, 000 
3124 17, 327, 000 
Gia 117, 327, 000 
3141 20 O00 
(3150) | 
(3, 665, 000) 
| 
aml 107, 438, 000 
eee 615, 852, 000 
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Summary of personnel data and direct obligations 


Estimate, Estimate. 
Actual, fiscal fiscal year fiscal . 
year 1 1954 


Military perpoaned (average number) 11, 313 11, 089 
Civilian personnel: 
Total number of permanent sitions __ 15, 246 13, 942 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 1 1 


Average number of all employees 13, 582 13, 431 


1 Personal $58, 994, 742 | $54, 352,239 | $53, 287, 818 
ther : 867, 812,867 | 701,143,421 | 450,126, 182 


921, 807, 609 | 755, 495, 660 508, 414, 000 


Mr. Forp. Will you also prepare a table for the record showing the 
obligations through December 31, 1953, for each of these projects, 
and subprojects? 

Colonel Kocu. We will take care of that, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


3100 ArmywipEe Services (Loaistics) 


Obligations by project 
No. and project Actual as of 
Communications and photographic services: Dec. $1, 1963 
Armywide communications $13, 439, 465 
Central still photo library and laboratory 229, 850 
Transportation services: 
Operations of transportation facilities 66, 254, 039 
Operation of holding and reconsignment points 243, 879, 547 
Commercial line haul transportation 
Military Sea Transport Service (material) 
Specialized quartermaster services: 
Disposition of remains 1, 957, 428 
Real-estate management: 
Special real-estate activities 2, O11, 474 
Engineer planning 1, 000, 006 


405, 467, 340 
MAINTENANCE STANDARDS 


Mr. Forp. What are the maintenance standards for your standby 
facilities, both industrial and nonindustrial? 

General Carter. Well, there are no funds, of course, in this pro- 
gram for that. That is in program 3500. 

The maintenance standards are the standards as set by the operating 
manuals of the Chief of Engineers. 

Generally speaking, we maintain our buildings and standby facilities 
to keep them weathertight, and when you get down to the last analysis, 
that means to keep the roof in repair, and of course window breakage 
from vandalism, and that sort of thing. 

In some cases we will have go go in and do more maintenance to 
prevent obvious deterioration. For example, at one time I remember 
at one inactive station it developed that the sills supporting the 
warehouse floors at the end of the building, where water could get 
to them, were rotting. We had to go in and replace those 6 by 12 
timbers at that point. But, normally speaking, we simply maintain 
them weathertight; keep them from burning up, keep the grass cut 


|| 
| 14,070 
1 
a 13, 746 
Total direct 
| 
3110 
3111 
3112 
3120 
3121 
3122 
3123 
3124 
3130 
3131 
314¢ 
3141 
315 
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away from the buildings and keep the water supply system operating 
so we can fight fires. That is about all. 

In regard to industrial facilities, for the building structures them- 
selves, that maintenance is the same. Within the building, there is 
more work done on the maintenance of machinery which is stored, 
particularly in Ordnance industrial plants. It is necessary to go into 
those from time to time and check to be sure the equipment is not 
rusting, grease the equipment, and check it over. 

Mr. Forp. Are those standards servicewide? 

Do the Navy and the Air Force have about the same standards? 

General Cartrr. I cannot say, sir, for the three services, of course. 
I can say this, however, the Secretary of Defense has recently ap- 
pointed an assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for the 
property installations to head up the maintenance division to go into 
that for the three services. 

We are hoping for great things from that, because I have, personally, 
always contended that the Army maintenance was lower than certain 
of the other services, and I hope maybe we can get ours raised a bit. 

I imagine, sir, that so far as building maintenance is concerned, that 
they must be about the same, because that is the normal, prudent 
method of maintenance. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. The first item is communications and photographic 
service, and Colonel Cleaves will make the presentation. 

Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel Ciraves. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, funds in this. project 
for Army-wide communications and photographic services are required 
to provide long-distance communications facilities between major 
Army installations throughout the world, and to operate a central 
still photographic library and laboratory. 

The communications consist primarily of the Army command and 
administrative network (ACAN) supplemented by point-to-point 
circuits and special purpose systems. The ACAN system consists 
of wire, radio, and microwave communications, including circuits and 
channels leased from commercial companies and furnishes worldwide 
record and voice communication services for the Department of the 
Army. 

This worldwide network, operated by the Signal Corps, is shown 
on chart 1. We have here a diart of the world. As you can see, the 
dotted lines are radio circuits; the solid lines are land line circuits, 
mostly within the United States, the submarine cable is the wavy 
line. The chief ones, of course, are across the Atlantic and those in 
the North Atlantic. We have another piece of cable up here on the 
Alaskan coast. 

The next chart shows the domestic tape relay system operating in 
the United States and connectirg the Department of the Army head- 

uarters with major Army headquarters and installations throughout 
the United States. I have one change since that chart was made 
up. The long circuit to Los Angeles was taken out of service in 
February. It has become a minor relay station. We now have 
major relay facilities via San Francisco, and we will have a savings of 
$1,700 per month by eliminating that permanent circuit. 
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Provisions also exist to tie’in to selected Air Force and Navy activi- 
ties. The solid lines represent wire circuits rented from commercial 
communication companies, while the broken lines denote Army-owned 
radio circuits. 

The traffic load over the ACAN during fiscal year 1955 is estimated 
to be 4 percent higher than in fiscal year 1954. The total funds re- 
quested in fiscal year 1955 are $47.3 million. 

This is $3.7 million less than the $51 million available during fiscal 
year 1954. Included within the $47.3 million for fiscal year 1955 are 
$12.8 million for operation and maintenance, $12.4 million for installa- 
tion and rehabilitation, $22 million for communication services, and 
$48,000 for procurement of equipment for the military affiliate radio 
system, commonly referred to as MARS. 

The $3.7 million reflects a $0.2 million reduction in operation and 
maintenance brought about through more efficient worldwide utiliza- 
tion of personnel, and improved maintenance practices; $0.8 million 
reduction in installation and rehabilitation resulting from reduced re- 
quirements in Europe and lack of any requirements for the Far East 
due to the completion of the relocation and consolidation of facilities; 
$0.7 million reduction in Communication Services resulting from re- 
ducing requirements for leased circuits in Europe and the Far East; 
$1.9 million reduction in support to Army aviation resulting from com- 
pletion of a one-time procurement of equipment in fiscal year 1954 
with no requirements for fiscal year 1955. 

The expansion of long-distance communication facilities in overseas 
areas during the past 3 years is such that during fiscal vear 1955 the 
costs in these foreign areas amount to $30.1 million of the total $47.3 
million required. 

Approximately $11.5 million covers operation and maintenance 
and furnishing of communication services by the Signal Corps, such as 
the Department of the Army Communications Center, and by the 
continental United States Army areas commands. The remaining 
$5.7 million is required for installation and rehabilitation of the ACAN 
by 7 Signal Corps and continental United States Army area com- 
mands. 

The next portion of my discussion should be off the record. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel CLeaves. On the record, funds are included in this project 
for the operation of the Central Still Photographic Library and Lab- 
oratory in support of the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This installation is engaged in the production of 
black-and-white and color still photographs, passport, and identifi- 
cation photographs of civilian and military personnel within the Mili- 
tary District of Washington, and the operation of the official Depart- 
ment of the Army Still Picture Library. 

A decrease of $64,000 for fiscal year 1955 in comparison with fiscal 
year 1954 is due to curtailment of photographic services by Depart- 
ment of the Army and Department of Defense. 

That ends my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad 
to attempt to answer questions for you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you insert in the record the chart that is included 
on page 1013 in the justifications? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN MESSAGE LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Did I understand you to say that the number of 
messages to be transmitted by the Army in fiscal year 1955 will be 
greater than the messages transmitted in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Cieaves. There is anticipated a 4 percent increase, Mr. 
Chairman, and so far as the Signal Corps is concerned, that is based 
on traffic patterns. We take frequent readings—constant readings— 
plot the graphs, and projecting these indicates a 4 percent rise. 

Mr. Forp. That seems a little unusual with a reduction in the 
Army strength and some changes in the deployment of our forces. 

General Coieiazier. Mr. Ford, may I speak to that, sir, in a 
general way, from a staff viewpoint? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Co.e.iazier. The repositioning of troops and men and 
materiel will require an increase in traffic. I think General Carter 
mentioned, for example, the telecon conversations which were held 
last night with the Far East in connection with redeployment of 
equipment. It has been our experience that when we have this 
problem to face, considerable communications traffic takes place in 
order to solve it. 

General Carter. That is the answer. That is the reason for your 
roject increase. When you start making changes, of course, there 
as to be a little more talk. 

Colonel CLeaves. That is 1 of 3 areas where we expect the increase 
to take place, and then we have an increase in the classified project 
wherein the classified traffic has increased markedly. There is more 
traffic being handled under that program. The next reason is the 
increase in activity in connection with the opening of the LOC in 
France which is coming into being. There are those 3 sources for 
increased traffic, and despite that, we anticipate a 4 percent increase 
only. 

INCREASE IN CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


Mr. Forp. How do you account for the increase of the total number 
of civilian positions? 

Colonel CLeaves. That increase is explained in this way, sir: 

The large change is in Europe, and the relocation of the LOC has 
occasioned a change of some 425 man-years which were formerly 
German contractual labor. They had been taken off that account, 
and instead have been added to the personal services account. 

In addition to the change of 425 man-years, our relay station at 
Orleans, France, which will be in full operation in fecal yee 1955, 
picked up 33 people. There is an overall total of 458 man-years; 
and, by savings in other areas of 20, the 458 upward change in personal 
services is reduced to 438; and that is the difference between the 2 
figures that you see there, sir. 

So the major change is just a shifting from one account, the con- 
tractual account, to the personal services account, sir. 

Actually, that many people have not been picked up. 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF LINE TO LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Forp. Does this saving which you discussed—namely, dis- 
continuance of that line to Los Angeles—be reflected in the Coie 
presentation we have before us? 

Colonel C.ieaves. I don’t think so, sir, because that has happened 
too recently. 

Mr. Forp. That was $1,700 per month? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be legitimate for this committee to take that 
into account at the time we mark up the bill? 

Colonel Cueaves. It is a relatively small amount, sir, in this overall 
situation. 
We have no objection to that deletion, Mr. 

ord. 

General Carrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CURTAILMENT OF SERVICE BY STILL PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY AND 
LABORATORY 


Mr. Forp. In what way have you curtailed the service rendered by 
your central still photographic Oh and laboratory? 

Colonel CLeaves. By cutting down on the number of prints. 
Where heretofore we possibly have tried to oblige if we were asked for 
a dozen or 18 or 20 of something to send back that many, for what- 
ever they want them, now we urge them to take a lesser number. It 
is a program to discourage requests. It is actually a reduction in 
number of prints. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a very proper thing. 

Colonel Cuzaves. We also do, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forpv. Thank you very much, Colonel Cleaves, 


«RANSPORTATION SERVICES 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Project 3120, ‘Transportation services,” was considered in 
conjunction with local transportation and appears on p. 807.) 


QUARTERMASTER, SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The next subproject will be 3130, “Quartermaster 
specialized services.” 
Will you introduce the next witness, please? 


DISPOSITION OF REMAINS 


General Carrer. General Denniston is here from the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. He will present this project. 

General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the estimate for 
disposition of remains, fiscal year 1955, amounts to $3,642,000 as 
compared to $4,867,000 for the fiscal year 1954. The funds included 
in this estimate are for preparation, transportation, and interment of 
the remains of military and civilian personnel of the Department of 
the Army who may die within the continental limits of the United 
States and overseas; personnel of the Armed Forces of the United 
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States who have died as the result of military operations in Korea; 
and residual World War II search and recovery operations. Funds 
under this project provide for mortuary services obtained under 
contract from commercial sources in continental United States, em- 
balmingTservices at Department of the Army overseas mortuaries 
for Army and Air Force personnel dying overseas, and for mortuary 
supplies, including caskets and cases, for both Army and Air Force 
overseas mortuaries. 

The decrease of $1,225,000 in this project is due to an estimated 
decrease of 2,430 in the number of remains in fiscal year 1955. The 
total number of remains estimated for the fiscal year 1954 is 9,987 as 
compared to the estimated total number of remains in 1955, of 7,557. 
Of the total in 1954, there is anticipated to be 5,286 remains attribut- 
able to military operations in Korea and the estimated number to be 
returned from Korea in 1955 is 3,484. The anticipated number of 
remains for the Air Force in 1954 is 893 and the estimated number 
for 1955 is 1,272. 

Mr. Forp. Could you repeat, General Denniston, the number the 
Army will return from Korea in fiscal 1955? 

General Denniston. 3,484 in 1955 as against 5,286 in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. How many will that leave after fiscal 1955 which you 
would assume would be returned at some later date? 

General Denniston. That is an indeterminable figure right now. 
We have some estimates. 

Colonel Marrz. Broken down into several categories, sir. We 
have approximately 1,400 remains which have been recovered and 
are now present in our mortuaries in southern Japan. 

General Denniston. Mr. Ford’s question was what would remain 
after fiscal 1955, not what we have on hand now and know about. 

Colonel Martz. Excuse me. In that group there are 3 groups 
totaling close to 10,000 remains. Over 1,500 of those are in known 
locations at cemeteries in North Korea where our men were interred 
when we were in that area. We had a little over 1,100 names which 
have been turned over to us by the other side as men having died in 
prison camps. However, that has not been confirmed. 

We have an additional approximately 5,000 named cases of men 
lost in North Korea where we have no record. 

Mr. Forp. But the program you have for fiscal 1955 will complete 
the job for all South Korea? 

Colonel Martz. Yes; for all of South Korea, and we have included 
funds here to take care of the 1,500 known burials in North Korea and 
the approximately 1,100 which are reported as having died in prison 
camps. We have done that due to the fact that there is an article in 
the cease-fire agreements under which graves registration teams of 
each side are to be permitted to go to known locations of graves in 
the territory of the other side. However, that must be done in 
accordance with administrative arrangements to be made by the 
Armistice Commission. 

To date the Commission has made no arrangements for that pro- 
gram. We are hoping to have some action on that during the summer 
months when the weather is favorable for making these disinterments. 
We have included these costs in the ones before you, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, out of the 3,484 there are some in fiscal 
1955 that will come from above the present truce line? 
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Colonel Marrz. That is right. 

General Denniston. Known location and name. 

Colonel Martz. That is right, sir. And to make it come out 
mathematically, the other amount is an estimated 800 unknowns, 
which we estimate will remain after our laboratory processing in 
Japan, and which also will have to be brought home. We anticipate 
we will be able to get that program completed prior to the end of 
fiscal 1955. That action depends on the efforts of our search and 
recovery teams now covering all of South Korea. 

Mr. Forp. It is certainly to be hoped that we can do this program 
you have in mind, but there is some contingency. 

Colonel Martz. Very definite contingency, yes, and we must be 
prepared to go forward if the political situation permits us to do so. 

General Denniston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why is the figure higher for fiscal 1955 than the figure 
for fiscal 1953? Is that because you actually have more time to do the 
job, more ready access to the remains? I am speaking now of the 
figure of 1,171 compared to the figure of 807. That appears on page 
1063 of the justifications 

Colonel Martz. The basic reason for that, sir, is that during combat 
activities and up until the end of October of this year, normal casualties 
in the Korean area were brought back as part of the Korean return 
program. We have already changed that program to our current 
death program and all casualties now occurring in Korea are coming 
back as so-called current cases where they are placed in viewable 
caskets and are now included under the Army overseas normal. 
Previously they were returned as casualties from the Korean action. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTUAL MORTUARY SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Your contractual mortuary services have gone up in 
price, or they will go up in fiseal 1955? 

Colonel Marrz. Yes, sir. We are anticipating some increase in 
our contractual services for our new contracts in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Forp. With whom do you make those contracts? 

Colonel Martz. Those contracts, sir, are made locally within the 
United States by each post, camp, and station on an advertising-for- 
bids basis, in which each and every local mortician has the opportunity 
of bidding to furnish those services. 

Mr. Forp. Then you make a contract with a single mortician in an 
area for a full year? 

Colonel Marrz. That is correct, sir. Each Army installation 
makes a contract with one funeral director, or mortician, who is then 
on a call basis at any hour of the day or night to furnish service to 
the Army for that purpose. 

Mr. Forp. Do you find any evidence of collusion on the part of 
some of these people? 

Colonel Martz. No, sir. We have had very fine relations with our 
funeral people as a profession. Occasionally you find some persons 
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with whom we have had difficulty, but when we insist, they come u 
to certain professional standards in the work that is done; but difficul- 
ties have been very, very minor. 

Mr. Forp. Do they give you a price which is better or about what 
the usual price is for the civilian population? 

Colonel Martz. Our prices, on the average, we feel are less than 
the average price paid by the individual family because they know 
they can anticipate a certain amount of business and are prepared for 
it. The prices we are getting are less, we feel, on the average than 
what they normally charge the individual customer. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. What are the burial allowance claims? 

Colonel Marrz. Families are allowed to submit a claim up to $125 
for the cost of their local funeral expenses in private cemeteries, but 
are limited to $75 if interment is in a national cemetery. 

Mr. Forp. For what purpose are those burial allowance claims? 

Colonel Martz. In the case of a national cemetery, sir, we find that 
the families in many cases will have expenses of transportation, ar- 
rangements for the funeral services, something which they would have 
to pay. In the case of burial in a private cemetery it would have to 
cover the proportionate amount of the cost of the lot, digging of the 
grave, and normal cemetery expenses. 

Mr. Forp. It seems very strange that only a certain percentage 
would request those. 

Colonel Marrz. That has been our experience, as we indicated in 
our data. It was 89 percent in 1953 and our experience this year is 
that only 87 percent of the families are requesting reimbursement for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


Reat Estate MANAGEMENT 


m2 Forp. Will you proceed with the next subproject, General 
arter? 

General Carter. This is Mr. Saari, Office, Chief of Engineers, 
who will go into project 3140, “Real estate management.”’ 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Saart. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the funds required under 
this project will provide for pay of personnel engaged in leasing of 
real property for the Departments of the Army and Air Force; out- 
leasing of real property under control of Army and Air Force; utiliza- 
tion and coishaltos inspections; negotiating for the sale, transfer, or 
otherwise of excess real property and planning for future and com- 

leting prior year fee-purchase acquisitions for the Army and Air 

orce. Also, these funds will be utilized for payment of deficiency 
judgments on Army condemnation cases instituted during prior fiscal 
years for properties acquired in fee simple. No funds are contained 
in this project for rental payments which are provided for under 
subproject 3551. 

I will attempt to answer your questions or provide any additional - 
details you may desire. 
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EXCESSES AND OUTLEASING 


General Carrer. This is the program from which we would like to 
have the income to support the activity. The income, of course, goes 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. The Army is going into 
a heavier program than ever, doing its very best to outlease all excess 
in property which we do not need. We plan, in all of the closing in- 
molictinen and in many inactive installations, to outlease lands which 
are not required at the present time and which will be required in the 
future for mobilization purposes. 

At the same time the Secretary has personally interested himself 
in this program of excess in property and since last summer we have 
conducted and have had our field commanders conduct a detailed 
survey of all of the stations to excess, even small pieces of property 
we are not using. If you notice a boundary of a station, it will jog 
here and there. When we bought the station we bought a whole 
farm because if you bought just a piece, the severance damages would 
take care of the cost of the rest. We are engaged in a program now 
of excessing all of that type of property. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any specific information to show what 
progress vou are making along that line, General Carter? 

General Carter. I don’t have it here. 

Mr. Saar. I have it, sir. At the present time we have about 
12,000 outleases with an income of $8,963,000, and in 1955 we expect 
to have around 14,000 outgrants with an income of $10.4 million. 

Mr. Forp. That money reverts to the general fund of the Treasury? 

Mr. Saari. It goes into miscellaneous receipts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a sizable piece of income. 

General Carrer. It is, sir. 

The first results of this survey were forwarded to the Chief of 
Engineers just recently, and I can supply for the record additional 
information on this subject. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


EXAMPLES or EXcEssEs AND OUTLEASING 

. Ft. George G. Meade, Md.—265 acres of boundary protrusions as excess. 

. Carlisle Barracks, Pa.—786 acres as excess. 

. Ft. Knox, Ky.—3,793 acres of boundary protrusions as excess. 

. Camp Pickett, Va.—716 acres of boundary protrusions as excess. 

. A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Va.—1,481 acres for outleasing for agricultural 
purposes only. 

; me Breckinridge, Ky.—17,550 acres for outleasing for agricultural purposes 
only. 

Then, of course, there will be certain installations which become 
excess, such as Fort Worden in Washington, for example, which is now 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee for approval for turning 
over to the General Services Administration for sale. 

As you know, we have to secure the approval of the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees before we can excess any property 
above $25,000 in value. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) ‘ 

Mr. Forp. Those figures on your income from the outlease of 
property are very interesting. 
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General Carrer. That income does not represent the entire income, 
either, because in any outlease, we outlease a piece of property for a 
certain amount of money, but we also require in the outlease in many 
cases certain improvements to be made so that the person who leases 
it is responsible for the grounds maintenance. He must plant crops, 
peas, for example, and he must prevent erosion. We actually outlease 
the igloo areas of many of our ordnance ammunition depots. Included 
in the outlease, and as part of the remuneration, is the requirement that 
the person who grazes his cattle must plant grass over the igloos and 
a those from eroding, so we actually get more income from it than 
this. 


OUTGRANTS, CIVIL WORKS, RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD CONTROL 
FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Do those figures include the land which is included within 
these various reservoirs for the Corps of Engineers? 

General Carter. No, sir. 

Mr. Saari. This is just military property. 

Mr. Forp. That is an additional revenue? 

Mr. Saari. That is an additional revenue; yes. 

Mr. Forp. Do you happen to have those figures? 

Mr. Saari. I don’t have them with me. My guess is that on those 
properties the revenue is around $2 million, something like that. 
I can check that readily. 

Mr. Forp. If you can without too much trouble it might be well to 
insert the data in the record. 

Mr. Saart. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Outgrants, civil works, river and harbor, and flood-control lands 


Estimated 
receipts 


Acres 


SrheQeicesbanurcatapencnuqwdadaeesndeataheramantn 11, 422, 924 $1, 819, 376 
5 11, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 
1 1, 600, 000 2, 200, 000 


1 Includes approximately 400,000 acres outgranted to other Federal, State, and local government agencies 
at no consideration. 


Mr. Forp. I presume all of these outleases that you have provide 
that the Government can regain immediate possession in case of 
emergency? 

Mr. Saari. Yes. The contract is revocable at the will of the 
Secretary. 

General Carrer. Normally on 30 to 60 days’ notice, and they ter- 
minate annually, also. 

Mr. Forp. Do you make the leases on a bid basis? 

Mr. Saari. Yes, sir. We make them on a bid basis wherever we 
can. In the case of minor agricultural properties they are negotiated. 

_Mr. Forp. I presume in many instances, because of the location of 
property, the bid factor wouldn’t be too important? 

Mr. Saar. That is right. 


Number of 
— 4 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 
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Mr. “ara A piece of property might be of value to only one 
person 

Mr. Saart. That is especially true in some of these isolated areas 
in the Southwest where you have land suitable for grazing by a racher 
nearby. He is about the only one who is interested in obtaining that 
land, or could profitably use it. 


COMPARATIVE INCOME AND ACREAGE FIGURES 


Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record comparative figures for 
the last 5 fiscal years, for example, of the income? 

Mr. Saart. Yes;I can. I can give you figures for fiscal year 1953, 
1954, and what is anticipated in fiscal year 1955 right now. I can 
give you the ay figures later for the record. 

Mr. Forp. That will be sufficient. Could you read them off? 

Mr. Saari. The income in fiscal year 1953 was $8,963,817. 

Estimated income for fiscal year 1954 is $9,393,790. 

For fiscal year 1955, $10,401,965. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures showing the acreage involved? 

Mr. Saart. Yes, sir. Acreage involved in fiscal year 1955 is 
1,850,420. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a comparable figure for the others? 

Mr. Saart. For fiscal year 1953 it is 1,571,391. 

For 1954 it is 1,718,165. 

—% Forp. Does that indicate you are getting a better price per 
acre 

Mr. Saari. Acreage is only one factor. There are industrial prop- 
erties involved, for example, where there is little acreage, but a con- 
siderable return, so that these acreage figures are really not comparable 
rae. with the dollar figure because of the industrial properties 
involved. 


AMMONIA PLANT LEASE WITH AMERICAN CYNAMID CO. 


Mr. Forp. Is this item in this press dispatch, which I will give you, 
the kind of an operation in which you are involved? 

Mr. Saari. Yes, sir; that would be one of them. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate that the lease was agreed to? 

Mr. Saari. Negotiations are on the way on the first one. 

I don’t know whether the contract has been closed but that is one 
type of industrial project. 

General CarTER. This would indicate contract has not been closed, 
but negotiations are under way. It was the result of a bid. For 
— the one shown in the first paragraph is advertised and nego- 
tiated, a combination. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to put that paper in the record as an 
illustration of the type of operation conducted. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 


OrricE or Pusiic INFORMATION, 
February 5, 1954. 


Army Negotiating AMMONIA Piant Lease American Cyanamip Co. 


The Department of the Army announced today that negotiations are under- 
way to lease the ammonia-producing section of the Government-owned Missouri 
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Ordnance Works at Louisiana, Mo., to the American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
Under the proposal submitted by the American Cyanamid Co. the minimum 
annual rental was set at $343,980 a year. 

American Cyanamid Co.’s offer was the best proposal received by the Corps of 
Engineers, according to Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers. 

The company offered to pay the Government a rental of $13.23 on each ton of 
ammonia produced. Under maximum operating conditions, this rental could 
exceed $500,000 annually. 

Under the terms of the American Cyanamid Co.’s offer, the lease for the plant 
would be for a 6-year period with two 6-year renewal options and a right to 
purchase the plant outright at any time within the first 3 years at approximately 
$3,325,000, General Sturgis stated. 

The plant, which produced ammonia for explosives during World War IT, has 
been shut down since June 1953, when the Bureau of Mines terminated experi- 
ments in the development of snythetie liquid fuels from coal. 

Located on a 403-acre site in Pike County, about 75 miles north of St. Louis, 
the plant was built in 1941. It has a maximum capacity of 105 tons of ammonia 
daily. 


Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Saari. 


ENGINEER PLANNING 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 3150, “Engineer planning.” 

General Carter, will you introduce the witness, please? 

General Carter. Colonel Finley is here from the Office of Chief 
of Engineers who can answer questions on this project. 

This project is one close to my heart because, in addition to this 
program, I have the construction program. It includes funds for 
engineer planning, which is the whole basis of everything that the 
Army does in the way of construction at our permanent stations. 
It is a most important program. 

It has been discussed as to whether it should be in this appropria- 
tion or in “Military construction, Army,” appropriation. It has 
been decided, at least currently, that this is the place for it. 

Colonel Fintey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, engineer planning, for 
which an amount of $3,665,000 is required for fiscal year 1955, is 
divided into 4 activities; namely, (1) master planning, (2) investiga- 
tions and studies, (3) advance planning, and (4) mobilization planning. 

The master planning process assures that the future development 
of Army installations will be orderly, sound, efficient, and economical 
and that existing facilities are adapted to the most efficient use. 

Investigations and studies consist of engineer studies, investigations, 
tests, and development of engineer criteria for economical future con- 
struction under extreme climatic conditions and under ground. In 
addition, this subproject includes surveys, analyses, cost estimates, site 
reports, and similar professional services for and at the request of 
various commands and services of the Army. 

The advance planning program provides for the preparation of 
standards for repetitive type permanent, modified emergency, and 
emergency facilities. 

The program for mobilization planning includes the investigation of 
sites, topographic surveys, and preparation of preliminary site plans 
showing the layout of proposed facilities at installations required to 
support the Army mobilization plan. 

All of this work is an engineer service and is a prerequisite to effi- - 
cient and economical administration of construction for the Army. 
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INCREASE IN FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Why do you indicate in this broad category an increase 
in funds? 

Colonel Fintey. The increase for fiscal year 1954 is approximately 
$220,000. There are variations in the four components. Advance 
planning goes upward by $180,000. 

Mobilisation planning, that is the last item, goes up by $175,000. 

The first two items represent a reduction. The net overall increase 
is $220,000. 

With respect to advance planning, you will notice under approxi- 
mate number of units that we expect for 1955, an increased number 
of drawings as a requirement for standard plans of all types during 1955. 

General Carrer. I think I can explain that perhaps a little better, 
sir. What this means is this: We are getting further along with our 
standardization of plans so that we are really getting closer to having 
more standard plans for the different structures that the Army 
requires on its stations. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


The fourth item there, mobilization planning, you will notice that 
in 1953 there were 91 installations, and we have increased it to 375. 

Mr. Forp. Those are dollars? 

General Carter. Yes, installations were 95, 82, and 75. 

Some of those have been finished. However, we are getting into 
the Army Mobilization Plan 3 which requires the completion of mobil- 
ization plans at some of our larger stations for the increase which will 
come in the event of mobilization. 

Mr. Forp. Have you found that in the past when you actually 
were pushed to get into a mobilization program that plans could be 
bell off the shelf and utilized without too much change or variation? 

General Carrer. Unfortunately we never had them. 

Mr. Forp. You didn’t have them before World War II or before 
Korea? 

General Carter. No, sir. This program started actually after 
World War II and was just getting going at the time of Korea, Dur- 
ing the’ expansion for Korea, we built very little additional. We 
simply opened stations and then went into them and built as we went 
along, but for a full mobilization we do require extensive construction. 
This program started to get ahead both for mobilization and for the 
permanent long-range master plans. That is the most important part of 
this program, the first item. It will come in very handy in the event 
we are forced to put a rapid program into execution because we have 
the station plan made. We know what the requirement is, we know 
where the buildings go. By working from the standard plans we can 
get into operation quickly and put the right thing at the right place. 

We have done something else in connection with the military con- 
struction program in the old authorization of fiscal year 1952. It 
authorized 10 complete stations to be planned. Funds were pro- 
vided in military construction for that. In those cases we have the 
complete plans and specifications for a full camp of twenty or thirty. 
thousand on the shelf so that a contractor can start preparing his 
bid within 10 days. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you have the sites located? 

General Carter. Yes, sir; sites are located. As a matter of fact, 
we own all of those sites. They are old World War II sites. They 
are recoverable so we can take care of them. 

Mr. Forp. How long would it take to get a site like that available 
for utilization? 

General Carter. About 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. For 25,000? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir. That is, if we are ready to start. 
What we had to do with places such as Blanding, before, was to get 
negotiated contracts before we had the plans, going with cost-plus- 
fixed-fee. This will save tremendous amounts of money because here 
we have the whole thing planned. We can look at it, make a good 
estimate, get the right contractors in, and get them to work. 

Mr. Forp. This is sort of a mobilization reserve program, then? 

General Carrer. It is tied into both mobilization reserve and like 
a city plan to get the permanent “gen for the Army planned properly, 
to insure that it is built properly so you do not end up with a $4 
million sewage plant in the middle of the place where eventually you 
might want to put family housing. It sounds ridulous but it has 


happened. 

Ve. Forp. For how many years in advance will we have to go along 
with a plan like this, or a program of this sort? 

General Carter. It can be a long time. 

Colonel Fintey. With respect to mobilization planning as of this 
moment it would appear that the phasing out of the plan can take 


place in 1958. That is, of course, without regard to possible additions 
or changes in the future. 

General Carrer. There will be lesser amounts of money required, 
perhaps, as time goes on, but of course the city planning and station 
planning will be continuous. 

Mr. Forp. Will your master planning decrease as we move forward? 

General Carter. It should, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Your investigations and studies would go about as they 
have in the past or will that change? 

Colonel Fintey. Investigations and studies is, more than any other 
element, a matter of continuing requirement in this program. 

Mr. Forp. Advanced 

Colonel Fintey. Advanced planning is a reflection of the require- 
ment for development of standards which to a lesser degree is a 
continuing requirement. 

Mr. Forp. So we could more or less anticipate that all but your 
investigations and studies as we moved ahead would phase out to 
some degree? 

Colonel Frnuey. Yes, sir. Taking cognizance of the phases that 
we get into in the master planning and mobilization planning, the 
detail required in some of the latest phases of these mg will be expen- 
sive. en that point is passed, however, then the final phases will 
be less costly. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Colonel. 
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Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


ARMYWIDE Services (CoMPTROLLER) 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES H. ROYCE, CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 

COL. RALPH A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. V. M. BUDGE, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCF 

T. W. ACKER, DEPUTY CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 

CARROL A. OLSON, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will consider this morning activity 3200, ‘“Armywide services,” 
under “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

Colonel Koch, would you introduce the witness, please? 

Colonel Kocu. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Olson, Budget Division, Office 
of Comptroller of the Army is the program director. He has a short 
statement, and then he will introduce the witnesses. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Oxson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this activity, ‘“Armywide 
Services (Comptroller),”’ is comprised of two functions; finance activi- 
ties and audit activities. Funds are included for pay of personnel, 
travel, and certain operating expenses of field activities of the Chief of 
Finance, and of the Army Audit Agency. 

For fiscal year 1953 the total obligations were $36,112,722. During 
the current fiscal year of 1954 obligations are estimated to be $37,- 
318,124 and for fiscal year 1955 we are requesting $35,737,000 for 
this program. Comparison of the fiscal years 1953 and 1955 reflects a 
net reduction of $375,722, and between the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 a 
net reduction of $1,581,124 is reflected. 

Witnesses are present from the Office Chief of Finance and the 
Army Audit Agency to justify their respective fund requests and to 
answer any questions the committee may desire to ask. 

The first witness is Maj. Gen. B. E. Sawyer, the Chief of Finance, 
who has a statement on project 3211, ‘““Armywide finance activities,” 
which he would, like to present. 

Mr.'Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Olson. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PERSONNEL DATA 


Prior to General Sawyer’s statement, it would be well to insert in 
the record pages 1100 and 1101 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


3200 ARMYWIDE SERVICES (COMPTROLLER) 


Direct obligations by subproject 


| Estimate, Estimate, 

No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal 
3211 Armywide finance activity... $27,489,200 | $27,073,124 | $24,337, 000 
3212 Armywide audit activity__..............- wniereonns 8, 623, 522 10, 245, 000 11, 400, 000 
Total direct obligations... ...-........-..--...-.. 37, 318, 124 35, 737, 000 
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Summary of personnel data 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


| 
Personal Services (01) $34, 644, 995 | $34, 747,360 | $33, 435, 640 
Military Personnel (number) 1,816 | 1, 481 995 


Civilian personnel: 
Total number of permanent positions_............-....--- (9, 822)) (9, 358) 


‘At United States wage rates. 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average num ber of all employees 


Mr. Forp. Would you, also, ere and insert in the record a 
table of obligations as of December 31 1953, for these two projects? 
Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


3200 ArMyYwipDE Services (COMPTROLLER) 
Obligations by project 


No. and project| Actual as of Dec. 
3210 Finance—Audit: 31, 1953 
3211 Armywide finance activities $13, 702, 528 
3212 Armywide audit activities 4, 550, 571 


18, 253, 099 
ArRMyYwWIDE Finance Activity 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, you may proceed. 

General Sawyer. I have a short statement here, Mr. Chairman, 
that I will either read or ask to have placed in the record. 

Mr. Forp. We would like to have it read, if you will, General. 

General Sawyer. Very well, sir. 

Major activities carried under the heading “Armywide finance’’ 
are pay of civilian employees, travel, and certain operating expenses 
incident to the administration of field activities under my jurisdiction, 
including the Finance Center, United States Army, and 26 finance 
offices, United States Army, ‘here and overseas. The project also 
provides for the statutory relief of disbursing officers for certain 
types of losses in their official accounts, and for procurement of certain 
types of printing peculiar to finance operations, such as disbursing 
officers’ checks, eaory payment certificates, and so forth. 

The 1955 requirement totals $24,337,000 which is a reduction of 
$2,736,124 from projected current year usage. The major portion of 
the savings results from the smaller Army to be nm in 1955. 

Since my last appearance before the committee we have transferred 
certain expenditure accounting functions from the finance offices, 
United States Army, to the Army commanders in implementation of 
the program of integrated installation accounting. Comparative 
ineneiers have been made in the estimates to reflect the trenglerred 
unctions. 


|| 
fiscal year 
1953 | 
10, 9, 312 
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I am also happy to announce completion of the relocation of the 
finance center in its new building at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 
and the transfer of the Transportation and Retired Pay Divisions from 
the Washington Finance Office, United States Army, to the center. 

We contemplate more efficient operations will result from these con- 
solidations, and in operating our largest single activity under one roof. 
However, new requirements often offset in part savings accruing from 
these management improvement programs. By way of illustration, 
we are absorbing at the center the increased personnel requirement to 
administer the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 
(Public Law 239, 83d Cong.). 

This concludes my statement. I and my assistants will be happy 
to answer any questions you may have. 


INTEGRATED INSTALLATION ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Sawyer. 

Just how different is your operation now that you are installing this 
integrated installation accounting procedure? 

General Sawyer. Well, I will try to be very brief. 

We have two types of funding in the Army; one is the fiscal funding, 
which is sent to the procuring agencies and authorizes them to make 
obligations. 

The other type of funding is the actual cash funding that we make 
to our disbursement officers so that they can actually pay the bills. 

In the past, our system has been to have a fairly large number of 
disbursing offices; that is, finance offices, United States Army, which 
covered an area, and the fiscal funding might be made at one place, 
while the disbursement would be made at an entirely different place. 

The reports came back to Washington through different channels, 
and then an attempt was made to reconcile them here. That was 

uite difficult, and it resulted in a great deal of correspondence with 
the field, and a great deal of difficulty in getting accurate, prompt 
reports. 

So the decision was made to have what we call integrated account- 
ing in that disbursements would be made in the same area where the 
obligations were incurred and the reconciliation would be made right 
at that spot. 

That means that we are breaking up these large finance offices, 
United States Army, and relocating portions of them near the place 
where the funds are actually obligated. 

We have started on the class I installation, and I would say we are 
approximately 50 percent complete. We will be entirely complete, 
we hope, by June 30 of this year. 

Then, we will have to start on the class II installations and the 
theory back of it is that the funds should follow the command channels. 
and should be under the control of the commanding officer at the 
installation. 

Pas should have his own funding and his own disbursements right 
ere. 

It will be under one head, a fiscal and accounting officer, who will. 
reconcile the reports each month and report to the post commander 
exactly what has happened, and, in turn, send these reports which 
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have been verified on the spot back through channels to Washington, 
where they will be consolidared for the use of top management. 

We think it will result in a much better operation, and will be much 
quicker and more accurately reported. 


DISSOLUTION OF FINANCE OFFICES 


Mr. Forp. Does that mean that you are going to make any change 
in your 26 finance offices? 

General Sawyer. Yes; they will gradually be dissolved and, in 
fact, we already have closed out several. We closed out one at Fort 
Sam Houston and one at Fort Bliss, and one at Los Angeles. 

What we do, we turn the class I activities over to the Army com- 
mander, and he sets up his class I office at the post, there, to operate. 

With reference to the class II activities, I am holding them at the 
present time until we decide at what class II activities they will be 
established, and then they will be transferred to that activity. When 
that is done, the finance offices will pass out of existence, and that 
work will be handled entirely through the Army commander and the 
chiefs of the technical services. 

Probably the only finance office I will have under my direct com- 
mand will be the one at Fort Benjamin Harrison, which is entirely 
under my command and, possibly, the one in Washington, because 
they handle almost all departmental work, which is above both the 
Army level and the technical service level. We will probably have to 
keep those under our command, because of the nature of their work. 

I might say that we are doing the same thing with our finance 
offices overseas, but that situation is a little more difficult. We have 
one office, for example, at Cairo, Egypt, which nobody wants to take, 
because there is no command located near there, and we may have 
to keep that and operate that direct. 

Mr. Forp. Does an office like that handle all of the finances for a 
large geographic area, for both the technical services and all other 
Army installations? 

General Sawyer. That is correct, and even on occasion we have an 
understanding with the Navy and the Air Force, for example, that 
if the Army predominates in an area, and there just is a small amount 
of Air Force and Navy, we will handle that for them, and vice versa; 
if they predominate, and we just have, well, a few Army troops in an 
area, we will let them handle it for us. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any estimate of the proposed reduction in 
the 26 Army finance offices in fiscal 1955? 

General Sawyer. No; we have not received final approval on the 
procedure for the class IT installations, and we estimate it will take 
at least a vear after we receive that approval to implement it, because 
it is quite a complicated thing, and until we get that approval, I 
cannot give you any estimate. If the approval came tomorrow, I 
would say, a year from tomorrow, but we may not get the approval 
for another 6 months. 

However, we are pushing it as hard as we can, because the principle 
has been approved, and it is just a question of working out the details. 
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PARTICIPATION UNDER UNIFORM SERVICE CONTINGENCY OPTION 


(PUBLIC LAW 239 OF THE 83D CONG.) 


ACT 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any estimate of the number of Army per- 
sonnel who have taken advantage of Public Law 239 of the 83d Con- 

ess? 
ve ae Buper. We do not bave that information with us, but we 
can furnish it to you, Mr. Chairman. The only information which 
we have with us is that it is now requiring 16 employees to handle the 
program at the present time. 

General SawyErR. May I go off the record for a moment, here? 

Mr. Foro. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, would you provide the committee, for 
the record, a summary of what has taken place under Public Law 239 
of the 83d Congress? 

— Sawyer. I shall be very happy to furnish that for the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimated number of Army personnel eligible to participate under Uniform Service 
Contingency Option Act of 1953 as of Feb. 28, 1954 


(a) Retired and currently receiving retired Dy 
(b) Retired not currently receiving retired pay 
(c) Active duty with 18 or more years of service 
Retired personnel: 

Election notices returned 

Number making election 

Number not electing 

Deceased since making an election 
Active duty personnel: 

Election notices received 

Number making election 

Number not electing 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Forp. Would you also insert in the record at this point the 
workload chart on page 1107 of the justifications? 

General Sawyer. We shall be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Actual 


Documents processed 


Estimate 


Estimate 


Estimate 


Class E alootments 

Clase G 
Insurance allotments 

Bills of lading and transportation requests _. 
Retired payments 


Military pay records processed 


Nov. 30, 1953 


Fiscal year 1953) Fiscal year 1954 
3, 900, 000 3, 480, 000 


June 80, 1954 
265, 000 


250, 000 
75, 000 
60, 000 

1, 100, 000 

212, 000 


Dec. $1, 1954 
270, 000 

260, 000 

485, 000 

25, 000 

1, 000, 000 
212, 500 


Fiscal year 1955 
3, 100, 000 


June $0, 1955 
260, 000 


75, 800 
18, 700 
32, 000 
25, 958 
2, 065 
23, 893 
27 
1, 039 
353 
686 
270, 118 } 240, 000 
| 1,198; 613 950, 000 
211, 666 | 213, 000 
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Mr. Forp. Why should the workload increase during the first half 
of fiscal year 1955 under “Allotments and deposits?” 

General Sawyer. This is not in the number of allotments and 
deposits. It is the initiation of allotments and the stopping of allot- 
ments, that is ins and outs, plus those in effect that determines the 
workload. 

Due to the fact that we expect more people to be separated from the 
service, we will have a lot more discontuances and more activity than 
if a man stayed right on in and did not discontinue his allotment. 

That is when the workload goes up. If we take people in and if we 
let people go, then the workload goes up much more than if they stay 
right in regularly. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISBURSING OFFICERS’ ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Forp. What basis do you have for an estimation of the ad- 
justment of disbursing officers’ accounts? Is that a pure guess, based 
on past experience? 

General Sawyer. Yes; in 1953, of course, we had a great number 
of accounts caused by the Korean conflict that had to be adjusted. 
We had a great ounbee of accounts where they were just destroyed 


by shellfire, or the disbursing or agent officer was killed, or something 
like that. We feel that that part is over with, and this is just the 
normal estimate for 1954 and 1955, and that is just an estimate of 
what we think it will be. We think this will cover it. 

Mr. Forp. The law provides for the adjustment where there is no 


fault on the part of the individual concerned? 

General Sawyer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Who makes the determination as to whether or not the 
person was at fault? 

General Sawyer. There is a board of officers appointed locally, 
and they investigate the entire situation and make their reeommenda- 
tions. They try to fix the responsibility, if any. That, of course, 

es through channels, as approved, by each of the commands, until 
it comes up to my office and we review it up there. We have a board 
up there that reviews it, and then it goes over to the Secretary of the 
Army with recommendation for decision. 

In addition, the individual, or individuals, have the right to appeal. 
r Mr. Forp. They have the right to appeal to the Secretary of the 

rmy? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; after they have been notified that they 
have been held responsible, and if they can produce new evidence. 
That is reviewed again the second time, and in some cases it is re- 
versed, and in other cases if they cannot produce any evidence but 
just say they do not feel they should be held responsible, and the 
review shows they should be held responsible, it is affirmed, and the 
deduction is started from their pay. 


PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Forp. What is this item of postal costs? 

General Sawyer. Well, we now have to reimburse the Post Office 
for postal costs. This is our estimate of what it will be. 

Mr. Forp. It is not just a matter of counting your penalty mail? 
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Colonel Bupae. No, sir; this is cost for parcel post—third- and 
fourth-class postage—this does not deal with penalty mail. 

General Sawyer. Finance officers have to ship in their accounts, 
and their vouchers, and things like that, from these disbursing offices 
all over the country, and this is the future cost of the bulk shipment 
of those things. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY FINANCE CENTER, FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


General Sawyer. Mr. Ford, while I am here, you will reca'l that 
you asked for some information about the new building at the finance 
center, and I have it here. 

We estimate that by giving up leased space, we are saving $371,000 
a year, and, in addition, this is not for the record, but this is an ad- 
vertisement of the Lone Star Cement Co., but it gives quite a lot of 
information about the building. 

Mr. Forp. It looks like a very functional type building. 

General Sawyer. It is. It has some other things in it. This is 
just the page that pertains to our building. 

It is a very fine building for its purpose. It has a very high per- 
centage of usable space in it. There is practically no space, except 
just t * ramps and the washrooms, and things like that, that cannot 

e used. 

Mr. Forp. It was constructed on land owned by the Army? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; that is part of the military reservation of 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. At the same time, it is constructed away 
from the post so that it does not interfere with the post at all. 

Mr. Forp. We shall insert in the record, General Sawyer, this 
material which you have submitted, if it is agreeable with you. 

General Sawyer. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Marcu 2, 1954. 
Subject: Information for House Appropriation Subcommittee hearings. 


To: Chief of Finance, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention: Comptroller of the Finance Corps.) 


1. Reference your message No. 3, dated February 25, 1954, the following in- 
formation is submitted: 

(a) Total cost of new building.—The district engineer now estimates that the 
total amount expended will be approximately $18,500,000. In this connection 
your attention is invited to the fact that $23,242,000 was originally authorized 
for the finance center and $4,680,000 was withdrawn. 

(b) Amount of leased space occupied in Indianapolis by location, period occupied 
amd rental paid.—Location, period occupied, and rate of rental is shown in en- 
closure No. 1. Total rent paid is not of record since leases were administered 
by General Services Administration, however, it is felt that the information 
furnished as to the period of occupancy and the rental rate will be sufficient for 
the purpose intended. 

(c) Amount of space vacated at Fort Benjamin Harrison.—A total of 196,404 
square feet was utilized at Fort Benjamin Harrison tor administrative space, 
training classroom space, files, and warehouse space, of which 150,664 square feet 
has been vacated and released to the post commander for other use; 45,740 square 
feet in 7 small warehouse-type buildings has not yet been completely vacated 
and therefore not released to the post commander. Of this approximately 50 
percent is used as file space for files which have not yet been relocated in the . 
finance center building because of the scheduling of other moves and approximately 
50 percent is still being retained because it is not completely vacated. This por- 
tion has been and is being used as storage space. 
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(d) What utilization is now being made of space vacated at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son?—The space released to the post commander consists of various types of 
buildings and has been assigned to station complement, Indiana Military District, 
and the two service schools located at Fort Benjamin Harrison for use as admin- 
istrative office space, troop housing, and warehousing. 

(e) Number of Wherry housing units being constructed at Fort Benjamin Harrison; 
estimated number of units to be occupied by military and civilian employees and 
estimated number to be occupied by FCUSA personnel, military and citalian.—300 
housing units are being constructed in the Wherry housing project at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. Assignment of units to prospective occupants is being handled 
by the post commander on the basis of applications. received with military. per- 
sonnel being given first priority. It is not known at this time whether all 300 
units will be occupied by military personnel or how many will be occupied by 
civilian personnel assigned to Fort Benjamin Harrison or personnel assigned to 
the finance center. 

(f) Comparison of original space utilized in St. Louis to space to be occupied in 
new building.—Total space utilized for finance center activities in St. Louis was 
1,532,198 square feet. This included space allocated to the General Accounting 
Office. The gross space included in the finance center building is 1,548,088 
square feet. In this connection, attention is invited to the fact that the space 
requirement in St. Louis did not include the Bond Allotment Division which 
required approximately 25,000 square feet in a Fort Harrison building, was acti- 
vated at Fort Benjamin Harrison and is now housed in the finance center building, 
as are 3 activities recently assigned to the finance center, i. e., Transportation 
Division, Retired Pay Division, and the meal ticket function. 

(g) Verification of the following category distribution of 1,548,088 square feet 
which excludes powerhouse.—The distribution of space as outlined in item 7 is 
correct except that the 290,314 square feet shown on space report of December 
31, 1953, has been shown as administrative office space but when all relocations 
have been completed it will be divided between office space, file space, storage and 
warehouse space, and special equipment space as defined in items | through 4 
of instructions on space report. This breakdown cannot be firmly stated at this 
time. It is recommended that data as shown in item 7 of your TWX message be 
used for current purpose. In this connection your attention is invited to the fact 
that the area indicated as finance center files includes all the space within the 
various operating components used as file space, for example the approximately 
575,000 case folders of class Q allotters required for administration of the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act. Also that the space indicated under General Accounting 
Office is the space used for disbursing officer original accounts and contracts 
including those currently received each month. he circulating area includes 
stair wells, elevators, service aisles, corridors, lobbies, ramps, and bus concourse 
and the utility area includes fan rooms, toilets, exterior walls, and elevators and air 
intake penthouses. 

2. Drawings showing the space utilization in the new finance center building are 
enclosed as a reference aid (enclosure 2). 

For the commanding general: 

M. B. Hate, 
Colonel, FC, Deputy for Plans. 
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Leased space occupied and vacated in Indianapolis, Ind. 


| 


| 

Period occupied | 
| Cost per 

feet area | | square | Annual 


Lease Location tal 
feet rem 


number occupied 


| 
} Square 
| 
| 


| 
| 
65-05 B-2220_._| 339-343 N. Capitol St. 40, 000 Mar. 5, 1952 Sept. 12,1953 | $0.75 | $30, 000. 00 
65-05B-2241___ Bright Bidg., 111 8. Meri- 24,000 | Mar. 4,1952 | Dee. 30,1953 | 1. 10416 | 26, 500. 00 
dian St. | | 
65-05B-2278_.._| Pettis Bidg., 25-35 E. 68, 868 July 1, 1952 Nov. 22,1953 | . 57598 
“a1 Si ldg. No. 1 63, 438 | 
Real Silk Bldg. No. 11 611 | 18, 624 }Mar 
N. Park. 
65-05B-2233_._| Real Silk Bldg. No. 7, 8, 992 | 
624-640 E. Walnut St. 25, 765 }aug. 
65-05B-2213__| Stewart Motors Bldg., 31,000 | Mar. 1,1952 | Oct. 24, 1953 | 1.16 
3209 E. Washington St. | | | 
65-05 1305 W. 26,400 | Apr. 1,1952 | Dec. 30,1953 | .85 


dormitory 


| 39, 666. 67 
. 51952 | Dee. 14,1953 | 1.13 


. 80 


| 


Girls dormitory... : | 


. 31952 | Aug. 9,1952 
Indiana State Fairgrounds. “12 1952 | Aug. 1.1983 88 


91167 (371, 129.31 


65-05B-2188.. . 


Mr. Forp. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, General Sawyer. 
General Sawyer. Thank you, sir. 


ARMYWIDE AvupiT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. The committee will next consider project 3212, “Army- 
wide audit activities.” 

Mr. Olson, do you wish to introduce the witness? 

Mr. Ouson. The next witness is Brig. Gen. Charles H. Royce, 
Chief, Army Audit Agency. General Royce has a statement on 
project 3212 which he will now present. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Royce? 

General Royce. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the estimated require- 
ments for fiscal year 1955 under project 3212, Army Audit Activities, 
is $11,400,000. This amount is primarily for the pay and permanent 
change of station travel of civilian employees, and the temporary 
duty travel of both civilian and military employees. Of the amount 
requested $9,527,000 is for the Army Audit Agency and $1,873,000 is 
for the audit agencies of the overseas commands. 

The Army Audit Agency consists of a headquarters and 7 regional 
offices—1 regional office in each Army area and 1 in the Military 
District of Washington. The Headquarters Army Audit Agency 
develops and prescribes policies and procedures for auditing throughout 
the Army Establishment. The Army Audit Agency performs all 
Army auditing in the continental United States, and audits of state- 
side contracts being performed at certain overseas sites. Each over- 
sea command also has an audit staff which is under the technical 
supervision of the Chief, Army Audit Agency. 

Army audit activities are divided into two general areas: Contract 
auditing and internal auditing. Of the amount requested 55 percent 
is for contract auditing and 45 percent is for aamal auditing. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1955 is $1,155,000 more than 
the estimated requirements for fiscal year 1954. This is primarily 


| 
88, 000. 00 
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due to a recent decision by the Comptroller of*the Army and the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G—-1, that 557 military personnel spaces will 
be progressively converted to 418 civilian personnel spaces during 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Although this action increases the dollar 
amount required for project 3212, it will result ultimately in a reduc- 
tion of the total personnel required to carry out the audit mission. 
Moreover, this program is in line with Department of Defense policy 
not to utilize military personnel in civilian occupations. 

The Army’s audit activity has demonstrated that it more than pays 
its way. Of course not all of the protection afforded by any auditing 
can be measured in dollars, since it is basically a preventative measure. 
However, in the field of contract auditing, in areas where savings can 
be measured in dollars, contract auditors recommended for disallow- 
ance, nonacceptance, or further consideration $457,242,000 of costs 
claimed by contractors during fiscal year 1953. Costs of contract 
audit operations during the same period were only $7,266,000. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Royce. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point the workload data shown 
on page 1113 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
3200 Army-Wipe Service Army Avupir Activities 


Comparative workload data} 


Audit of 
Internal | Mdustrial cost type 


ype 
audits 2 contract 
vouchers 


Audit workload data‘! 

(1) Fiseal year 1953 
(2) Fiseal year Mi 
Justification of fiscal year 1955 personnel requirements: 
Audits accomplished per man-year 
Man-years required to accomplish ticipated 


Total man-years 


Military personnel (man-years) 
Indigenous labor (man-years) 


Average num ber of employees 


! All workload expressed in number of audits except cost-type contract vouchers which are expressed in 

$1,000 units of contractors’ costs audited. 

( eee ene) units not on a comparable basis due to change in audit procedures during fiscal year 1954. 
p. 1116. 


DEFINITIONS OF CONTRACT AND INTERNAL AUDITING 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us, for the record, a definition of what 
is meant by “contract auditing” and ‘internal auditing’? 

General Roycr. Contract auditing is the auditing of the costs of 
contracts for large procurement areas. Internal auditing is an 
appraisal of the controls that exist at any particular installation or 
technical service, to determine that the Govetiinent is receiving full 
and proper value for the money it has spent. 


9, 620 1, 255 4, 950 2, 290, 050 
6, 950 1,340 5,725 2, 775, 100 
| 913 1,363 6, 054 2, 496, 213 
913 1,363 6,054 | 2, 496, 213 
. 80 16. 62 10. 09 3, 501 
1,141 82 600 713 
Less: 
759 
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UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. When do you anticipate that the change would be 
completed in the utilization of civilians rather than military per- 
sonnel? 

General Royce. About the end of 1955, I think, is what it is 
scheduled for. 

Mr. Acker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are actually in the process of doing it now? 

General Royce. Yes, sir. So many military spaces are reduced 
each quarter, and at the same time we obtain additional civilian 
spaces. 

Mr. Forp. Is that added to, or will it add to your costs in this 
project during fiscal year 1954? 

, General Royce. The number of spaces that we will change into 
civilians has already been considered. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much contractors have 
contested over and above your determination of the $457,242,000 in 
these disallowances and nonacceptances? 

In other words, the contractor still has a right of appeal in some 
of these instances? How much has been appealed? 

General Roycr. We know that approximately 90 percent—a little 
less than 90 percent—of the amount of money that I quoted has been 
saved by the Government. 

Mr. Forp. About 10 percent is involved in further litigation? 


General Royce. That is right. Either the contracting officer or 
the contractor, between the 2 of them, have disallowed only about 11 


percent. 


RELATION BETWEEN INTERNAL AUDITING AND THE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL’S INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the relationship between an internal audit and 
the Inspector General’s investigations? 

General Royce. Well, the Inspector General is an investigating 
agency, as you know, primarily. Where it touches our field is princi- 
pally in the nonappropriated fund areas where he will do some auditing 
of those funds. We attempt to prevent any overlap that may be 
existing by utilizing all the Inspector General’s reports and investiga- 
tions, as well as any other management surveys, and anything else 
that has been used, when we go into installation to make a compre- 
hensive audit of that particular installation. 

If the area has been covered by the IG, then we do not go into that 
to the same extent that we would go into it if it had been not covered 
by the IG. 

Mr. Forp. Does your office call in the Inspector General on some 
occasions? 

General Royce. Oh, yes; any time that we uncover anything that 
we think may be a fraud case, we immediately turn that over to the 
IG for an investigation. 

Of course, we do not investigate it. 

Mr. Forp. You simply collect the data and they are the investi- . 


gating agency? 
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_ General Royce. That is right; or if we find certain records that are 
a such poor shape that they cannot be audited, we report that to the 


REVISION OF PROCEDURES 


Mr. Forp. On page 1111 of the justifications there is a sentence 
which indicates that you are attempting, apparently, to revise your 
procedures. 

Would you care to amplify upon that? 

General Royce. In internal audit; yes, sir. 

In the past, internal audit actually did not exist, as we understand 
it now. It was just a mere detail audit of vouchers, or a tabulation 
of cards, and so on. 

Now, when we go into an installation, there is a survey, actually, 
of more than the common definition of an audit, where you check each 
item. Now, we just make a sampling of everything—enough to give 
us a picture—to determine whether the controls are accurate, and that 
the controls are adequate, and that their posting and various items 
and so on is accurate. 

We have been developing that, and we have been taking and making 
this audit in one package; whereas, before, the installation commander 
would find that a deficiency was noted in inventory control, for 
example, or in the engineer repair, and utility accounting, where on 
page so and so the figures did not add up. 

Now, we give the installation commander more of a narrative report 
of his entire operations and our recommendations as to where we think 
he can improve his operation. 

I think one good example of that is that, under the old system of 
voucher auditing, we never would have been able to check up as we 
did at a certain depot, where we think we can save the Government 
something like $15 million by changing the way that the household 
goods of officers and enlisted men are stored, while they are overseas. 

Under the old approach, we would have never discovered that. 

Mr. Forp. It was purely a routine adding and subtracting process? 

General Royce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But now you actually go in and make an analysis of the 
procedure? 

General Royce. Yes, sir, and even of the operations. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Does this program under your jurisdiction tie in all at 
with the financial property accounting program? 

General Royce. Yes, sir; we will have to go into that when that 
is actually accomplished in the various installations. 

Mr. Forp. Will your agency be the one that will handle and process 
those monthly reports? 

General Royce. No, sir; we will not do that. We will just do the 
same thing as our outline says, by going in and checking into the 
control and operation of it. We will not process those reports. 
Those are processed through G—4 and through the finance office. 

Mr. Forp. But you will make an indieation of: the accuracy of 
these reports, as they are submitted? 
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General Royce. That is right, sir. That is usually done at any 
one particular installation. I do not know whether we will go over 
the overall picture or not. 

Mr. Acker. We ultimately will, sir, but first it will start at the 
installations. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you would go into a particular installa- 
tion and see whether or not they are carrying out the proper pro- 
cedures and policies for the correction of this data, and the submission 
of it to higher authority? 

General Royce. Yes, sir; we will check it for its accuracy, and time- 
liness of the reports, and things of that sort. That is what we will 
go into. 

Mr. Forp. Who will be the agency that will actually check to see 
whether or not the inventory that is set forth at a particular installa- 
tion is accurate and up to date? 

Will that be your function? 

General Royce. We go into that area of inventory control. We 
go into that to determine whether or not they are accurate. 

We do that. 

Mr. Forp. You will have inspection teams that will go into a par- 
ticular station and spot check some of these operations? 

General Royce. No, sir; we will have 1 complete auditing team that 
goes into an installation and the checking on the inventory will be 1 
of the phases of our audit of the entire post. 

However, there is also the budgeting, accounting, and appropriation 
accounting, and many other activities, and the controls, and so forth, 
which we will go into, which will be one report. 

However, part of that will be the inventory-control system. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PERMANENT POSITIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 1112, the increase in the number of permanent 
positions is the item that you spoke about in your prepared statement, 
where you referred to 418 civilian personnel spaces? 

General Royce. Yes, sir; and 557 military. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Forp. I am not certain that I entirely understand your com- 
parative workload data sheet. 

Could you add anything to what we see on page 1113 of the justi- 
fications? 

Your internal audits for fiscal 1955 are down materially. 

General Royce. Well, sir, that is because, as I stated heretofore, 
we called each voucher an audit. 

For example, the Quartermaster would be counted as one, and the 
Signal Corps would be one, and so on. 

ow, as we go into these posts we only make one audit, but each of 

these little audits are a segment of the completed audit. That is the 
reason for that difference in the workload. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY AUDITS 


Mr. Forp. What are industrial property audits? 

General Roycr. That is the audit of contractors who have Govern- 
ment-owned equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Whether it is real property or personal property? 

General Royce. Real property and equipment. 

Mr. Acksr. It is personal property, primarily, from the audit 
aspect. 

Mr. Forp. Where a contractor has machinery of one sort or 
another? 

Mr. Acker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is, machinery which is Government-owned, but 
which is being leased from the Government? 

General Royce. Yes; he is leasing it or it is being furnished through 
some type of an agreement where it reverts back to the Government 
at the completion of his production contract. 


REPORT-TYPE CONTRACT AUDITS 


Mr. Forp. What are report-type contract audits? 

General Royce. Those are where the contract is being terminated, 
and negotiations are made for the final price of the contract. We 
go in and make a report-type audit of that contract to determine the 
cost, as an assistance to the contracting officers. 

Mr. Acker. It may include other types of audits, also, General 
Royce, in addition to those that are being terminated; it will include 


fixed price contracts with redetermination clauses, 

We audit an industrial firm and the contracting officer is given a 
report on the results of our audit to help him in redetermining the 
price. In other types of audits, for example, even in cost-type audits, 
we are now utilizing an approach whereby we give a report to the 
cantanating officer. “Formerly our only action on cost-type audits 
was to make a disallowance, or put a disallowance or an approval on 
the voucher itself. Now, we are moving that over to the point that 
we are making reports on that type of audit, so that the contracting 
officer will know over a period of time what the status of the disal- 
lowances is or the approval for a particular contract period. 

Mr. Forp. In the past—although not recently—I have had com- 
plaints about the time consumed in the processing of some of these 
audits. These complaints have been coming from people who had 
contracts with the Government who wanted, in some instances, to 
get their money, and in other instances wanted to conclude their 
contract, and so forth. 

Do you have any report on the speed with which you are handling 
these now? 

_ you doing it any more rapidly now than a year ago, or 2 years 


‘seal Royce. I think we are. The number of what we would 
call overdue audits has decreased to some extent. What causes an 
overdue audit may be one of many things. It may be the contractors’ 
fault, and it may be our fault, and it may be the contracting officers’ 
fault. There are many things that cause it. 

Mr. Forp. Is the final decision on those overdue cases made in 
Washington, or are they made in the field? 
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General Royce. No; it is a standard usually established of our own 
of what we consider an overdue audit. 
Mr. Forp. Could you give us a little more enlightenment on this 
chart on page 1115 of the justifications? 
I am not entirely clear as to what is intended to be illustrated by 
that chart. 
TRAVEL 


General Royce. May I ask Mr. Tarbert, who is right back of me, 
to explain the chart? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Tarpert. Those are comparative travel requirements for 
the 3 fiscal years. You will note, sir, that we had no permanent 
change of station travel in fiscal 1953. That was paid out of an open 
allotment at that time. That has become a requirement in both 
fiscal 1954 and 1955. The chart indicates also that we are going to 
have more trips as this new procedure for auditing on a mobile basis 
is put into effect. 

In the past, we audited at fixed residences. The people stayed there 
all year long, whether they had the necessary workload or not. 

Mr. Forp. Even though your transportation costs have gene up, 
you feel that by more fully utilizing the services of these auditors, 
you will be able to accomplish more? 

Mr. Tarsert. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Acker. Mr. Chairman, could I inject something at that point 
to point that up specifically? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Acker. In the past year, in changing the procedure of the audit 
approach, particularly in the cost-type audits where we formerly had 
residences and are now going in on a mobile basis, we have been able 
to move 266 men who were formerly stationed at those residences out 
into other types of audit work. 

So, while it has caused an increase in travel costs, for that type of 
work, we have moved 266 men out into other types of audits. The 
savings on that, we think, would far overshadow the additional travel 
costs and, too, give a more satisfactory audit. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal 1955 you have the problemof 
making your permanent change of station to get a man out of a par- 
ticular location to another location where he can be more effectively 
utilized? 

Mr. Acker. That is right. He will move from audit to audit as the 
need requires, rather than staying in one location. 

Mr. Forp. Do your audits also include stock funds and all opera- 
tions in that category? 

General Royce. Yes, sir; we figure that there are about 550 of 
such audits, including the installations. 


USE OF INDIGENOUS LABOR 
Mr. Forp. I notice on page 1118 of the justifications that you are 
intending to use indigenous labor; is that a new procedure? 


General Royce. I do not think it is new, but it has to be charged 
under this project now. : 


44081—54—47 
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Heretofore, it was under another project, and this has to do pri- 
marily with Germany and Japan where we hire Japanese or German 
auditors; 

Mr. Foro. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, General Royce. 

General Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


Mepicat CARE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG (MC), THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. J. G. JONES (MC), CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. C. L. LEEDHAM (MC), CHIEF, EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. C. F. ST. JOHN (MC), CHIEF, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

N. FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL 

K. E. TURNER, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 


Mr. Forp. The next activity will be No. 3300, “Medical care,” 
under ‘“‘Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

The witness will be Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, the Surgeon 
General of the Army, and General Armstrong, we are delighted to 
have you before the committee. 

General Armstrone. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, General Armstrong. 

General Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, at first I would like to intro- 
duce the individuals who are with me at the moment. 

You remember Mr. Fogelberg, our Comptroller. Back in the 
corner is Colonel St. John, who heads up what we used to call the 
Hospital Division of the office, and it is now called Medical Plans 
and Operations, and then we have Col. J. G. Jones, who is our Chief 
of the Supply Division. 

With your permission, I have a short opening statement that I 
should like to read. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed, General. 

General Armstronc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the primary mission of the Army Medical Service is to maintain the 
health and welfare of our troops and to conserve fighting manpower 
under all conditions including those imposed by war. In carrying out 
this mission the Army Medical Service strives to maintain the highest 
professional standards and at the same time to obtain maximum value 
from each dollar of taxpayer's money. 

The present health of Army troops is excellent. The admission 
rates to hospitals and quarters for disease and nonbattle injury during 
calendar year 1953 were at approximately the 1949 level, which year 
set the record of the lowest rates in over 100 years for which data are 
recorded. As the chart which you have just received will show, during 
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World War II, the rate of admissions for all nonbattle causes was 734 
per thousand average strength per vear. The rate dropped to 513 
for the post World War II period (1946 to June 1950), to 465 during 
the Korean conflict and to the low of 419 for calendar year 1953. 
Admissions from disease have declined 43 percent and admissions from 
nonbattle injury have declined 41 percent since World War II. 

The favorable health record of our troops is not happenstance. This 
record has been achieved, in large measure, as a result of every effort 
being directed toward minimizing the need for curative medicine 
through the reduction of health hazards and the application of ap- 
propriate disease-prevention measures. In the field of preventive 
medicine much progress has been made in developing environmental 
sanitation, safety programs, industrial medicine and occupational 
health programs, nutritional programs, medical intelligence, and 
infectious-disease controls. As late as World War II, the cost of 
malaria was measured in terms of nearly one-half million cases and 
almost 9 million lost man-days. This loss of manpower has been 
reduced materially through the use of modern drugs and procedures 
developed in large part by Army research and applied in Army pre- 
ventive-medicine programs. I might say, parenthetically, that in 
looking back over the past 4 years, we think that the most significant 
of our achievements has been the elimination of malaria as a military 
problem and that is essentially what has happened. Likewise, our 
troops in Korea were free from the time-honored scourge of field armies, 
louse-borne typhus fever. This freedom has been achieved through 
vigorous methods for prevention, vaccination, and louse control. 

The treatment of the sick and injured constitutes the major expense 
item of operating the Army Medical Service. In this field, consider- 
able progress has been achieved in providing the highest standards 
of medical and surgical care. For example, in comparing the total 
number of wounded in World War II with that in the Korean conflict, 
there are approximately 2,000 American veterans living today who 
would have died of wounds had the survival rate in Korea been only 
as good as that in World War II. This was brought about in three 
principal ways: (1) by using improved equipment of every sort, 
(2) by making wider use of new drugs and other methods of treatment; 
and (3) perhaps most important of all, by cutting the time between the 
infliction of the wound and the start of the treatment. That is where 
our glamorous helicopters have been a most important factor. A few 
of the items which contributed to the lifesaving techniques used in 
Korea are as follows: 

(a) Some medical supply items require special handling. Whole 
blood for example cannot be stockpiled at all. The red cells begin to 
deteriorate immediately and the usefulness of the blood is impaired in 
10 to 14 days. Blood plasma is easier to handle. During the Korean 
conflict plasma expanders were developed which will make a given 
amount of blood plasma go farther. The most promising of those is 
dextran in which our doctors now have full confidence. Dextran costs 
about $6.50 per 500 cc. bottle compared to approximately $27 for 
processing a unit of plasma. 

(b) A new treatment for burns also had great success in Korea. 

(¢) Another new item is a new pain relieving drug called methadone - 
which is fully as effective a pain killer as morphine and less habit 
forming. 


(d) A few other items which we learned or developed in Korea are: 
A steel bone pin that holds the ends of a fractured leg bone firmly 
together and permits healthy exercise of the limbs earlier than pre- 
viously; improved methods of repairing injured arteries that have 
sharply reduced amputation; a portable X-ray unit and a 60-second 
developer which enables surgeons at mobile hospitals to have step-by- 
step X-ray reports of progress during an operation; and a new water 
=— which is much more efficient than the halazone of World 

ar 

As a result of better equipment, new techniques, and the emphasis 
on speed, our lifesaving record in Korea showed remarkable progress. 
Of all the wounded men reaching battalion aid stations in Korea, only 
2.3 percent died while about 85 percent were returned to military duty 
fully recovered. 

Continued efforts are being made to operate Army Medical Service 
facilities as efficiently and economically as possible. Included among 
the programs for better management are the following: 

(a) Reduction in length of patient stay in hospitals: This program 
is being actively pursued and results to date reflect considerable prog- 
ress. The average duration of stay for those patients originating in 
the United States and provided care in our general hospitals has de- 
creased from 51 days during the first quarter of fiscal year 1952 to 
42 days during the first quarter of fiscal year 1954, a reduction of 
approximately 18 percent. A similar comparison for specialized treat- 
ment hospitals reflects a decrease from 23 days to 21 days and for sta- 
tion hospitals a decrease from 16 days to 14 days. 

(6) Maximum utilization of outpatient clinics: Since it is more 
economical to provide care in the outpatient clinics than by putting 
patients in a hospital, great emphasis is being placed on providing 
maximum care in the outpatient clinics before assigning patients to 
hospital beds. The effect of this program can be illustrated by com- 
paring the average number of beds occupied by active Army patients 
originating in the Zone of Interior with the man-year military strength 
of the Zone of Interior. On this basis, the average number of occupied 
beds was equal to 1.81 per 100 military strength during fiscal year 
1953 whereas during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 it is estimated that the 
ratio will drop to 1.64 occupied beds per 100 military strength, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 10 percent. 

(c) Development and implementation of staffing standards: The 
techniques of management engineering studies is fully utilized to 
develop staffing standards for all Army Medical Service activities to 
achieve maximum efficiency in the utilization of personnel resources 
in relationship to workload. This program continues to yield divi- 
dends as illustrated by the total staff (military and civilians) required 
for inpatient care. During fiscal year 1953, a total staff of 131.3 per 
100 occupied beds was required in our Zone of Interior hospital system. 
It is anticipated that this ratio will be 125.3 for fiscal year 1954 and 
114.1 for fiscal year 1955. A portion of this reduction is also attribu- 
table to the closure of three general hospitals and several station 
hospitals. 

(a) Extension of medical-dental division of Army stock fund: The 
medical-dental division of the Army stock fund was established on 
July 1, 1953, at the depot level for the purpose of providing more 
stringent control over procurement activities. It is now planned to 
extend the stock fund operation to the station level on July 1, 1954. 
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The estimates under the medical care program have been carefully 
prepared and painstakingly reviewed recognizing the austerity pro- 
gram being pursued by the present administration. They represent 
a sincere effort on our part to request only those funds which are 
absolutely necessary to continue the present high standards of medical 
care now provided our troops. If you will turn to page 1200 of the 
estimates, I would like to present, with your permission, a summary 
analysis in support of fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 under 
the medical care program. 

General ArmstronG. Do you have any questions before we proceed 
with that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General ArMsTrONG. On page 1200 we have a summary statement 
in support of fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 im this program 
3300. 

This program provides for medical care of the Army, Army National 
Guard, Army Organized Reserve, and Army Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. The program includes operation of medical treatment and 
related facilities in the continental United States and overseas; 
medical care and hospitalization of Army personnel in localities where 
Army medical facilities are not available; medical and dental procure- 
ment and supply operations; education and training of Army per- 
sonnel in various phases of medical care; operation of specialized 
medical facilities and services; and certain elements of expense per- 
taining to the operation of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The funds requested for this program for fiscal year 1955 reflect 
the detail evaluation of experience in fiscal years 1953 and 1954 to 
date, adjusted for changes in volume and distribution of workload 
and applied to the planned strength of the Army as deployed in the 
continental United States and in oversea commands. 

Reimbursable services represent a substantial portion of the medical 
care operation. Accordingly, the fiscal year 1955 budget estimate is 
being presented on a gross fund requirement basis. 

Of the total funds required for fiscal year 1955, 51.6 percent is for 
the operation of hospitals, infirmaries and dispensaries and for medi- 
cal care in non-Army facilities; 39.3 percent is for the procurement 
of medical supplies and equipment and for the operation of the medi- 
cal supply system; and 9.1 percent is for specialized medical facilities 
and services, departmental expenses, and for education and training 
activities. The fiscal year 1955 total fund requirement represents a 
decrease of $22,140,000 below the estimated total fund requirement 
for fiscal year 1954. Of this total reduction approximately $16 
million can be attributed to the reduced strength and deployment 
of the Army, the remaining $6 million is due principally to the appli- 
cation of economy measures and reduction in initial equipment 

uirements for Korea. 

he fiscal year 1955 budget estimate reflects the closure of three 
general hospitals by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

This budget also reflects basic changes in the supply management 
system through the extension of the Medical-Dental Division of the 
Army stock fund to camps, posts, and stations on a worldwide basis: 
on July 1, 1954, and the implementation of the financial property 
accounting system to become effective July 1, 1954. 
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An analysis of the principal changes in the program and justifica- 
tion for the funds is contained in the analysis of fund requirements 
by projects. 

Before we come to the separate projects, you will note that immedi- 
ately following this statement there is set forth, first, a summary state- 
ment of direct obligations representing appropriation requirements 
then a statement of reimbursable obligations, and, thirdly, the total 


of these two representing the gross obligations. 
You will also note as we come later to each project, all three of 
these elements are reflected in each subproject. 


OBLIGATIONS AND SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, it might be well at this point to 
include in the record the data which is contained on pages 1202 
through 1207, inclusive. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


3300 Care 
Summary of direct obligations by budget program 


Project 


and sub- 


project 
No. 


(3310) 


3311 
3312 
3314 
3315 


(3321) 
(3330) 


3331 
3332 
3333 


(3340) 


Project and subproject title 


Actual, 
fiseal year 
1953 


Fstimate, 
fiscal year 
1954 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


55 


Operation of medical treatment facilities 


Operation of infirmaries_- 

Disnensaries . 

Medical units of tactical organizations.. 


Surgeon General’s Office. ......... 
Education and training 


Operation of medical service schools 
Training in Army hospitals_______- 
Training in civilian institutions 


Medical supplies and equipment 


Standard medical and 
Replacement_. 
Nonrecurring 
Nonstandard medical supplies and equipment (in- 
cluding ambulances) - 
Medical supplies and equipment: 
National Guard... 
Army Reserves and ROTC 
Industry preparedness measures 
Department of Defense blood plasma and 1 plasma 
substitute program 


Procurement operations 
Medical supply distribution and maintenance 
system 


Medical depot operations 
Medical depot maintenance 


Army environmental health laboratory 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Armed Forces Medical Library 

Army area laboratories 

Regional dental laboratories 

Food and Sanitary Inspection Service 
Malaria control 
Production and analysis of vaccines - 
Armed Forces examining stations 


Total direct obligations 


($61, 868, 818) 


($50, 946, 480) 


($42, 976, 392) 


54, 049, 857 

529, 404 
6, 121, 673 
1, 176, 884 


43, 362, 195 
543, 655 

5, 754, 630 
1, 286, 000 


(3, 734, 707)| 
(2, 683, 187) 


1, 794, 206 
764, 018 
124, 963 


} 


(55, 784, 024) 


(3, 974, 000) 
(2, 451, 585) 
1, 626, 585 
700, 000 
125, 000 


(5, 1.98, 500) 
(2' 118, 000) 


1, 338, 000 
658, 000 
125, 000 


(42, 599, 245) 


25, 248, 531 
22, 048, 178 


7, 814, 376 
193, 463 
79, 792 

19, 684 
380, 000 


37, 122, 389 
226, 000 

4, 503, 856 
316, 000 


191, 000 
150, 000 


(932, 940) 


(10, 951, 587) 


9, 393, 344 
791, 539 
766, 704 


(869, 825) 
(9, 904, 679) 


8, 412, 064 
682, 187 
810, 428 


(4, 288, 830) 
(7, 857, 717) 


(4, 230, 849) | 


(6, 669, 201) 


(4, 524, 253) 
(6, 714, 610) 


+ 154, 300 
1, 492, 620 


800 
1, 010, 261 


1, 030, 610 


(148, 101, 810) 


(128, 335, 005) 


(111, 909, 000) 


= 
1955 
at 
| 36, 267, 206 
432, 640 
| 4, 990, 526 
| 1, 286, 000 
7 40, 108, 680 
3342 2) 815, 899 
3343 
5, 084, 807 
3344 
764, 000 
3345 | 140. 000 
3346 | 135, 000 | | 
3347 
240, 000 0 
3351 (736, 000) 
(3360) | 
| | (8,549, 000) 
3361 7, 093, 000 
3362 631, 000 
3363 825, 000 
3371 | Medical care in non-Army facilities... 
(3380)| Specialized medical facilities and 
3381 ite 155, 281 163, 000 
3382 1, 345, 038 1, 537, 000 
3383 | Goede oko 1, 200, 658 1, 163, 580 1, 162, 000 
3384 ath anna 1, 168, 389 1, 150, 740 1, 140, 000 
3385 sabe atad 371, 552 343, 500 340, 900 
3386 | ad cab doua 426, 768 391, 900 390, 000 
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Summary of reimbursable obligations by budget program 


Project 
and sub- 
project 
No. 


Project and subproject title 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1953 


estin 


Estimate, 
fiseal year 
1955 


me, 


| 


(3310) 
3311 
3312 
3314 


(3340) 


Operation of medical treatment facilities. ....-...-. 


Operation of hospitals 
Operation of infirmaries-.-- 
Dispensaries 


Medical supplies and equipment 


Standard medical supplies and equipment—re- 
placement__.. 

Nonstandard medical ‘supplies and equipment 
(including ambulances) 

Industry preparedness measures 

Department of Defense blood plasma and plasma 
substitute program 


Procurement operations 

Medical supply distribution and “maintenance 
system 

Medical depot operations 


Medical care in non-Army facilities... 
Specialized medical facilities and services 


474 _ ($30, 
30, 


($31, 870, 


796)| 


2, 


2, 138, 900 | 2, 


331, 530 
39, 366 | 

380, 000 | 


2, 167, 880) | 


(343, 700) 


343, 700 | 


Armed Forces examining stations---........-.-.--.- 


Total reimbursable obligations 


(2, 049, 647)| 


280, 000 


(403, 351) 


| 


929, 263)\ ($25, 843, 114) 
25, 460, 114 
28, 000 


546, 263 | 
28, 000 | 
355, 000 | 


850,000)} (2, , 400, 000) 


026, 000 | 1, 819, 000 


314, 000 | 
270, 000 | 


281, 000 
300, 000 


0 


x: 745, 000) 


240, 000 | 


(280, 000) | (280, 000) 


280, 
~ (411, 498) 


(271, , 739) (390, 390) 


Summary of gross obligations by budget program 


Project 
and sub- 


Project and subproject title 


Actual, Estimate, 
fise 


fiscal year 
1953 


Operation of medical treatment facilities. .........- 


Operation of hospitals 

Operation of infirmaries- 
Dispensaries 

Medical units of tactical organizations 


Surgeon General’s Office 
Education and training 


Operation of Medical service schools 
Training in Army hospitals 
Training in civilian institutions 


Medical supplies and equipment 


Standard medical supplies and equipment: 
Nonrecurring- 

Nonstandard medical supplies and equipment (in- 

cluding ambulances) 

Medical supplies and equipment: 

National Guard 
Army Reserves and ROTC 

Industry preparedness measures 

Deplartment of Defense blood and 

Procurement 

Medical y's distribution and maintenance sys- 

tem . 


Medical Depot operations 
Medical Depot maintenance 
Supply control point 


Medical care in non-Army facilities 


($93, 739, 292) | ($81, 


85, 527, 984 | 7, 


6, 
1, 


(2 


( 
(2, 683, 187) | 


1, 794, 206 | } 1, 


764, 018 | 
124, 963 | 


673, 820)! 


(62, 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1955 


al year 
1954 


875, 743)| ($68, 819, 506) 
908,458 | 61, 727, 3: 
571, 655 | 460, 66) 
109, 630 | 5, 345, 526 
286, 000 j 


4, (3, 698, 500) 
451, 585) | (2, 116, 000) 
626, 585 | 
700, 000 | 
125 000 


138, 386) ~ (44, 999, 245) 


| 


2, 


27, 387, 431 
22, 048, 178 | 


8, 145, 906 | 5, 


193, 463 


760, 000 


(3, 100, 820) | 


M1, 295, 287)| (10, 


8, 


42, 134, 680. | 


(2,919, 472)| 


38, 941, 389 
815, 899 | 226, 000 


398, 807 | 4, 874, 856 
764, 000 

140, 000 | 
405, 000 


316, 000 
191, 000 
450, 000 


480, 000° 0 


(2, 481, 000) 


184, 679) (8, $29, 000) 


292, 064 
682, 187 | 
$10, 428 


7, 373, 000 


1954 
28, 236 
| 
3343 | 
| 
| 
3347 | 
3st, x 
| 
3371 | (456, 935) | 
3389 | 483,290} 271,739 390, 390 
(38, 212, 075)| (36, 784, 000)| (31, 070, 000) 
| 
project 
No. 
| — i— 
(3310) 
3312 
3314 6, 476, 784 | | 
8315 a 1, 176, 884 | 
* 
3331 
3332 | 
3341 
3342 | 
3343 
3344 | 
3345 79, 792 | 
3346 59, 050 
3347 | 
| 
3351 | 
3362 | Milind 791, 539 } 
337] | (4, 745, (4,634,200)! (4, 935, 749) 
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Summary of gross obligations by budget program—Continued 


| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Project and subproject title | fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Specialized medical facilities and services.........._| ($8,341,007)! ($6,940,940)! ($7, 105, 000) 


Army environmental] health laboratory - 55, 54, 3 163, 000 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 345, 08 a , 5387, 000 
Armed Forces Medical Library - 200, 658 163, , 162, 000 
Army area laboratories , 168, 150, , 140, 000 
Regional dental laboratories. : 371, 55% 343, ! 340, 000 
Food and Sanitary Inspection Service ___. | 26, 768 | 391, ¢ 390, 000 
Malaria control services 227, 37 39, 232, 000 
| Production and analysis of vaccines 722, 357 720, 000 
Armed Forces examining stations... 728, , 282, 1, 421, 000 


Total gross obligations. (186, 313, 885) 


(165, 119, 005) (142, 979, 000) 


Summary of personnel 
Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 


fiscal year _—s fiseal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 | 1955 


Appropriated fund .| $70, 791, 973 


Personal services (01): 
| 
Reimbursement : 9, 510, 626 


$58, 946, 428 $48, 964, 313 

10, 059, 739 9, 859, 030 
80, 302, 599 | 69, 006, 167 | 58, 823, 343 
Military personnel (number). - - - 38, 900 36. 946 34, 263 


Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions: 
Appropriated fund requirement___.................--- 22, 262 13, 825 
Reimbursement 3, 144 390 3, 465 


17, 290 


Full-time equivalent of all other personne]—A ppropriated 
fund require t 126 


Average number of all employees: 
Appropriated fund requirement 20, 13, 615 
Reimburse: 3, 362 


16, 977 


General Armstrone. We have with us today, Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal of backup data. We tried to think of the questions which 
you yo oem ask, but I should like to assure you that what we haven’t 

ere today which comes up we will be happy to obtain for you as fast 
as we can. 
OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Mr. Forp. Also, General Armstrong, I believe we should have, 
following the previous pages we have inserted in the record, a table 
og obligations as of December 31, 1953, the direct obligations 
only. 

Mr. Foceiperc. May I make a suggestion? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Foge.sera. Our obligations are reported in gross. It is a little 
difficult to break out the obligations for reimbursements. If it would 
oa ag as well I would like to submit gross obligations for the first 

alf. 

Mr. Forp. Very well. 


Project 
project | 
(3380) | 
3381 
3382 
3383 
3384 
3385 
3386 
3387 
3388 
3389 
23, 885 | 19, 732 | 
‘ 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Obligation by project 


No. and Project Actual as of Dec. 
3310 Operation of medical treatment facilities: 31, 1958 
3312 Operation of 271, 466 
3314 Dispensaries - - _ - 2, 328, 003 
3315 Medical units of tactical organizations______________- 61, 513 
3330 Education and training: 

3331 Operation or medical service schools __-.-._..-.------ 738, 525 
3333 Training in civilian institutions_...._._.........____- 61, 407 
3340 Medical supplies and equipment: 
3341 Standard medical supplies and equipment, replacement_. 21, 033, 143 
3342 Standard medical supplies and equipment, nonrecurring - 356, 367 
3343 Nonstandard medical supplies and equipment—(includ- 

3344 Medical supplies and equipment, National Guard_______ 224, 599 
3345 Medical supplies and equipment, Army Reserves and 

Reserve Officers Training Corps__._.......--------- 45, 624 
Sau. rrocurement Office... 1, 436, 237 
3360 Medical supply distribution and maintenance system: 
3361 Medical depot operations - - ---.....-----.----------- 4, 411, 645 
3362 Medical depot maintenance----...........---------- 342, 283 
3363 513, 758 
3371 Medical care in non-Army facilities___...........-------- 2, 188, 188 
3380 Specialized medical facilities and services: 
3381 Army Environmental Health Laboratory -__---_------ 53, 370 
3382 Armed Forces Institute of Pathology... 643, 407 
3383 Armed Forces Medical Library____._........-------- 556, 389 
3385 Regional dental laboratory.._............--..-.......- 167, 146 
3386 Food and Sanitary Inspection Service_____..___--_--- 190, 206 
3387 Malaria’ Control 98, 168 
3388 Production and analysis of vaccines____________-- setae 312, 874 


Armed Forces examining stations. 590, 741 


General Armsrrona. Then I would suggest at this point, Mr. 
rah, that we entertain any general questions which you might 
ve. 


MEDICAL PROGRAM ON CONSUMPTION BASIS 


Mr. Foro. Is it correct for me to assume that as of July 1, 1954, 
the Army medical program will be on a complete consumption basis? 

General Armstronc. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have extended your program to all 
posts, camps, and stations under the Army stock fund, or you will as 
of July 1, 1954? 

General Armstronc. That is correct. The educational process is 
going on now. We have teams overseas as well as in the Z. I. so 
that everyone will be ready by July 1. 


RESPONSIBILITY UNDER FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status, so far, of your responsibility under 
the financial property accounting setup? 

General Armstrona. That, too, will be fully in operation on July 1, 
1954. 
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Mr. Foce.serc. That is right, sir. We have had contracts with 
a private firm negotiated by the Department of the Army and it is 
planned to put the whole financial property system in effect as of 1 
July. They are laying the groundwork for it now so that the system 
will be fuily operative. 


STOCK FUND BASIS 


And if I may add one thing on the stock fund. As far as this 
medical care program is concerned, it is on a consumption basis now 
because the extension of the stock fund to the depot level put the ap- 
propriation on a consumption basis. It is the further extension from 
the depot to the station level which is contemplated to be effective 
July 1, 1954, and that means that we pick up the inventories at the 
station, but that doesn’t affect the consumption element of this bud- 

et, sir. 
z Mr. Forp. You went on a stock fund basis at the depot level as 
of July 1, 1953? 

Mr. Foce.sera. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So in fiscal 1954 you have been operating on a consump- 
tion basis overall? 

Mr. Foce.serc. That is right, sir. 


BLOOD AND PLASMA SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. Last year, as I recall the testimony, General Armstrong, 
there was some concern about your supplies of plasma, blood, and so 
forth. What is your situation there today? 

General Armstrona. I will ask Colonel Jones to answer that. 

Colonel Jones. The supply of whole blood for the Far East Com- 
mand was being supplied in part by donations through the Red Cross 
in this country, and by local collections in the Far East Command. 

A short time ago we received word from the Far East Command 
that they would no longer require supplementary whole blood to be 
flown from the west coast. We have stepped up their blood collection 
program in Japan to supply their own needs; consequently shipments 
from this country to the Far East have now been discontinued. 

General Armstrone. What about your stockpile of plasma and 
plasma expanders? 

Colonel Jones. Sir, the utilization of plasma for a blood volume 
expander has been discontinued. Where there is a need in an emer- 
gency for a blood volume expander we are now providing dextran, 
and it has been distributed throughout the supply system. Our 
stocks of plasma are being collected and returned to depots and are 
being processed into gamma globulin and serum albumin. . The 
gamma globulin is being transferred under surplus property disposal 
procedures to the American Red Cross and to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis for use in the program of prevention of polic- 
myelitis. 

The expense of processing the plasma is being borne by the American 
Red Cross and the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in 
proportion to the gamma globulin which they receive, so it is not 
costing the Government anything to reprocess this plasma. 

We will then end up with a stock of serum albumin which is per- 
fectly safe to use as a volume expander. 
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DEXTRAN STOCKPILE 


General Armstrone. How much dextran have you stockpiled now? 
Is that an Army stockpile or a Department of Defense stockpile? 

Colonel Jones. The dextran stockpile is a Department of Defense 
stockpile. Contributions were made by the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force for that purpose. There is no Army stockpile as such 
of dextran, 

The dextran stockpile amounts to 1,291,337 units. 

General Armsrrona. I think it is considered sufficient we are not 
asking for any funds for this stockpile this year. 

Mr. Forp. Is your stockpile such that you in effeet have a reason- 
able degree of what you might call mobilization reserve? 

General ARMstRONG. I would say yes. ‘There is a certain amount of 
it in both major overseas theaters now, and that together with the 
stockpile which has been set up by FCDA, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, gives the Nation a fair stockpile in the event of a 
major emergency. 

I might add, because 1 know you will be interested, that any blood- 
donor station which we were operating full steam during Korea has 
in effect been mothballed. The equipment is in storage but all those 
stations could go into operation again in a matter of a very few hours 
or days in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall it, the Red Cross, however, is continuing their 
own operation? 

General ARMsTRONG. In a very contracted manner, that is right. 


TRANSFER OF EXCESS STOCKS TO FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Forp. The Federal Civil Defense authorities have from time to 
time requested from the Congress rather substantial amounts of 
money for the stockpiling of their medical supplies throughout the 
country. As the result of your own stocks which in some instances 
may be out of balance, is there any possiblity of disposing of your 
surpluses if they exist in certain areas to the Federal Civil Defense 
authorities to build up their reserves which they consider desirable? 

General Armsrrona. Colonel Jones, I will refer that to you. 

- Colonel Jonns. Yes, sir. We have already applied our excesses 
for transfer to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, as have the 
Navy and the Air Force, with reimbursement to the Medical-Dental 
Division of the Army stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. Have you any idea how much you have so transferred? 

Colonel Jonxs. It is on the order of $2 million. I can get the 
exact figure later and insert it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The total reimbursement from the Federal Civil Defense Administration for 


transfer of excess Army stock amounts to $84,046 for fiscal year 1953 and $736,639 
for fiscal year 1954 to date making a total of $820,685. 


HOSPITALS SCHEDULED FOR CLOSING 


_ Mr. Forp. What hospitals are you closing which you mentioned 
in your statement? 
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General ArmstronGc. The Percy Jones Hospital at Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been closed. 

General Carter. The other two which are scheduled for closing in 
the statement here have not yet been 5 Sah for release. The 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs had been released as a hospital 
which would be closed. | 

However, on the 4th of March the Army staff was advised that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Army, after long, 
detailed consideration had directed that it remain open, so that the 
three hospitals, outside of Percy Jones, have not been specifically 
designated. 

General ArmsTRONG. Percy Jones was 1 of the 3. 

General Carter. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RATIO OF DOCTORS AND DENTISTS TO OVERALL STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation today, General Armstrong, on the 
ratio of doctors and dentists to overall strength? 

General Armstrone. At the termination of the truce in Korea, we 
in the Army had about 3.9 physicians per thousand troop strength. 
beng Navy had a little bit more than that, and the Air Force had a little 

it, less. 

Some months ago Secretary Wilson made the decision that by the 
end of fiscal year 1954 the 3 departments would be down to a ratio of 
roughly 3 physicians per thousand troop strength. 

his ratio was apportioned differently to the three departments. 
In our instance it was to be practically three per thousand troop 
strength, while in the Navy it was to be slightly higher and in the Air 
Force slightly less, the missions being different. 

We will meet that ratio by the end of this fiscal year. 

With the decrease in strength and with the termination of hostilities, 
we think we can operaté satisfactorily on that ratio. Also, if there 
is no change in the international situation so that present conditions 
are status quo at the termination of this so-called Doctor-Dentist 
Draft Act, we will not ask for an extension of it. 

Mr. Forp. When does that law expire? 

General ArmstrRONG. June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the input which you need will be 
sufficient without requiring the draft? 

General ArmstroNG. It will come from individuals who are deferred 
from the regular draft and who will serve their time as physicians 
rather than as enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Forp. And so far as you can foresee, using this ratio and the 
anticipated Army strength, you will get enough without depending 
on a draft act? 

General Anmstronea. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Can you operate all right on a ratio of 3-physicians to 
1,000? 

General ArmstroNnG. We think we can operate satisfactorily. 

Mr. Forp. About how many are Pee taking in now on a monthly 
basis under the Doctor-Dentist Draft Act? 

General Armstrona. We are taking in none at the moment because 
we are meeting by attrition this ceiling which has been imposed upon 
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us. As people finish their obligated tour, they are being released 
and not replaced. There will be no calls until July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS GAINS 


Mr. Forp. Will you give us a summary of the personnel situation 
under the Doctor-Dentist Draft Act, both as to medical and dental 
personnel? 

General ArmstrronG. Yes, sir. That will be furnished for the 
record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army Medical Corps and Dental Corps gains by fiscal year 


Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
19! 


Actual, fiseal | 
953 | 


year 


Medical Corps: 
Voluntary application... 
Public Law 
Restoration of reservists 


Total_ 


Dental Corps: 
Voluntary application. 
Restoration of reservists. 


1262 Medical Corps and 248 Dental Corps officers of this group required as result of early release criteria 
to be effected by pending extension of Public Law 779. 
2 Gains realized prior to Mar. 1, 1954, no further gains anticipated balance fiscal year 1954. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. When a man goes into the service as either a doctor or 
a dentist, what is the procedure that is followed? Does he get a 
training program before he is actually assigned to a post, camp, or 
station! 

General Armstrronc. The general policy is that he will proceed 
to Fort Sam Houston, where he gets an 8-week course in orientation 
of principally field medicine. 

As I think I stated last year, we feel this training is very important. 
We had to send some youngsters to Korea in 1950 who had not taken 
an orientation course. We feel they not only lacked effectiveness 
but they were not trained in taking care of themselves or their patients 
or personnel for whom they were responsible under combat situations. 

here are two exceptions to that rule. One could be this out- 
standing heart surgeon I mentioned a moment ago, who we might feel 
is going to work only in a large hospital in this country, and we might 
make an exception in that instance. Such cases are few and far 
between. 

Secondly, we are getting some people back in the service who have 

some service. If the amount of service is appreciable, we are not: 
wasting time by reorienting them. The man who has had ne prior 
service does get this training except in very rare exceptions. 


Wits 179 | 165 | 165 
1,807 | 11, 230 1,175 

403 | 183 | 250 

2, 402 | 21, 585 | 1, £90 
| 
877 1 836 314 
198 143 100 
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Mr. Forp. Do you feel that a full 2-month course down there is 
entirely necessary, particularly now that combat operations have 
ceased in Korea? 

General ArmstronG. I feel it is most necessary, because even if 
these people do not go to Korea, or even if they do go to Korea and 
there is no combat, they are potentially trained individuals that we 
could recall immediately without having to worry about orienting 
them after M-day, so I would say it would be shortsighted to either 
cut that course out or to contract it. 

Mr. Forp. I can see where it would be desirable certainly in the 
case of medical personnel, but would that hold true so far as dental 
personnel are concerned? 

General Armsrrona. The dental personnel that go into the combat 
zone not only do dental work but also act as assistant battalion sur- 
geons and do a great deal in the handling of personnel, while the 
physician turns most of his attention to the more professional work, 
so I should say that probably the same thing would hold true with 
the dentists. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


WORKLOAD OF DENTISTS 


Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, could you give us some informa- 
tion as to the workload of your dentists in the Army? 

General Armstrong. I think it is pertinent, Mr. Chairman, to 
point out that we are operating under a ceiling in the case of den- 


tists, which ceiling has been for some time two dentists per thousand 
troops, which we seldom attain. Our actual experience is more on 
the order of 1.8 dentists per thousand troops. 

Unfortunately, our accessions in the aie come in peaks, not 
only in peak months but every other year. We had a peak starting 
with the tremendous build-up immediately after the outbreak in 
Korea, and then every second year thereafter. Yet the dental per- 
sonnel picture remains on the same level. 

" bg means that at times there is more work than the dentists can 
andle. 

Secondly, I would point out that in the utilization of manpower 
today we are taking in men with much lower dental standards than 
ever before in our military history. For example, a study made a 
few months ago showed that on an average every admission, or every 
inductee or enlistee, every man entering the Army, required on an 
average 8 hours of a dentist’s time. That does not include the dental 
technician or the dental laboratory technician or the dental X-ray 
technician but just the dentist himself, 8 hours. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a higher figure or a lower figure than prior to 
World War II? 

General ArmstronG. I have no figure with which to compare it, 
but I am sure it is infinitely higher than we have ever had before. 
The movement of troops overseas has increased the problem. because 
the man who is due to go overseas gets first priority. We try to 
rehabilitate his mouth as completely as possible before he goes over- 
seas, because he may be eating field rations, et cetera. That means 
that the man who stays in the States gets put off, and our complaints 
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during those peak periods rise but during the normal times, if there be 
normal times, the complaints diminish. 

I know of no really good solution to the problem. 

Mr. Forp. I wish you would look into the problem very carefully, 
at least in the case of dentists, with a view toward contracting the 
training program at Fort Sam Houston. 

General Armstrona. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Forp. Because if you could cut it down you could get more 
dentists actually in the field, and I gather there is a need there. I 
also feel, at least the dentists I talked with would feel, that they could 
do more constructive work in the field rather than in training. 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir; I will so do. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
consideration of activity 3300, ‘“Medical care.” 


CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the present status, General Armstrong, of the 
care of dependents? 

General ArmsrronG. The present status on the care of dependents 
is that we are operating upon a long-established custom, based upon 
a rather tenuous bill which has been cited many times which was 
enacted in 1888 to cover dependents’ care at frontier posts, but 
specifically to date we are operating under a space and personnel 
available basis, 

In other words, we are taking care of what we can. 

That includes a broad category overseas and in isolated posts where 
we have dependents. On the other hand, in an area such as Wash- 
ington, it is on a purely space-available basis, and mostly confined to 
out-patient care, and that in-patient care for dependents that is not 
considered elective. In other words, mostly emergency treatment. 

Now, the Navy, of course, has their own method of operating. I 
dare say it is not unlike ours, but they have a little more substantive 
basis than do we. 

The Air Force, of course, operates on exactly the same basis as we, 
since they inherited our regulations and basic law. 

The dependent care problem has been under study, as you know, 
in the Department of Defense, the Moulton Commission report has 
been published, and in the past few months legislation has been pre- 
pared in the Department of Defense. 

At the moment the legislation is under study in the Bureau of the 
Budget and, doubtless, will be presented to the Congress before this 
session ends in an effort to bring up to date just what the Congress 
wants to do about this matter of dependency care, and how they 
want it handled. 

Mr. Forp. Is the broad aim to give medical care on an across-the- 
board basis? 

General Armstrona. The broad aim is to make dependent care 
more equitable. In other words, the person who lives on the post 
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at Fort Benning has a much better chance of getting care for his 
dependents than the man who is on duty in Korea and whose family 
lives at Saulte St. Marie. 

The idea of the Moulton Commission, which apparently has the 
administration’s backing, is to give whatever the Congress wants 
“teas and that it shall be equally available to the dependent who 
ives in an area where there is no military installation, as compared 
to the person that lives on an Army, Navy or Air Force post, camp, or 
station. 

What details will be in the bill ultimately when it is presented to the 
Congress for their study, of course, is anybody’s guess. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ROK MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Forp. In this estimate presented for fiscal 1955, is there any 
funding proposed for the handling of ROK medical care? 

Mr. Foce sera. Yes, sir; there is on a peacetime basis. We have 
approximately $16 million requested for 1955 for forces in Korea, 
which include ROK forces, other United Nations forces and United 
States forces. 

Mr. Forp. Are we providing medical care and related assistance 
for all United Nation forces there? 

Mr. Focreinerc. On the peninsula of Korea; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has that been the practice during the conduct of the 
Korean war? 

Mr. Focreiserc. That is right, sir. We have been rendering 
common service to all forces in Korea during the conflict. 

Mr. Forp. Do the ROK’s have their own medical personnel? 

General Armstronc. They have their own system of hospitals all 
the way back from the frontlines to the rear, but we have been 
furnishing all of their supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Forp. We are not furnishing medical personnel—American 
medical people—to the ROK divisions? 

General Armstronc. That is correct. We have in each ROK 
division an advisory group similar to the way we operated in China 
during the war, and with each division team, each corps team and 
each Army team there is usually one medical officer, but he is there 
for advice rather than for actual medical care. 

However, in line with our instructions which we received on or 
about October Ist of last year, we are assisting the Koreans while we 
are in Korea on a fire-engine basis. The Army Medical Service in 
Korea sent teams to the Korean hospitals to teach more than to assist. 
Those teams consist of physicians, nurses, enlisted medical corpsmen, 
medical service corps officers, and administrative personnel. We 
have done a rather heroic job with them, but it is a teaching program. 

Mr. Mituer. You do not, in theory, at least, give them any com- 
mand responsibility insofar as the medical functions are concerned. 
They are advisors and teachers, rather than organization surgeons? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Do the ROK’s have reasonably good medical groups 
among themselves, and are their doctors up to a reasonable standard? 
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General Armsrrone. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

General Armsrrona. I have been amazed at the ROK’s, because 
when this thing started they had nothing, and they have built up, I 
think, the best medical service in the Orient at the moment. I think 
their current show far surpasses anything we saw in the Nationalist 
Army in China during the war. 

Mr. Mituer. General, as you remember, the tendency in certain 
large areas of China was that the least desirable personnel were often 
shunted into the Medical Corps without any medical knowledge what- 
soever, and the medical program was very de-emphasized. In the 
case of an officer, usually he was sent into the medical service because 
he was not wanted in some other capacity. They would put him in 
the Medical Corps whether he knew anything about science or 
medicine. 

General ArmstronG. That was so. 

Mr. Mituer. I gather from what you say that the ROK are pick- 
ing high-class personnel for that sort of work, insofar as they have 
people with medical background they are making use of them; is 
that right? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

Any medical officer of the ROK Army is a physician of sorts, which 
was not true in China, because at Kweilin when I started my first 
course in medical administration there for division surgeons, I had 
about 50 division surgeons, and only 2 of them were physicians. 

Mr. Mriiier. And, the physicians who were in the communities 
were not subject to military service at all, as I recall. They could not 
get the really well-trained physicians. Ordinarily, the few they had 
were exempt from Army duty, if they wanted to be. Is that not the 
way it was? 

eneral ARMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I gather from what you say that the Koreans do make 
use of what talent they have to best advantage? 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. Miuver. And they definitely accord them the same dignity 
that we accord our own medical service people; is that right? 

General Armstrona. That is correct. 

General Paik, who has been Chief of Staff of the Korean Army, is 
very medically minded. I have never been there that I have not had 
a long chat with him and, of course, Mr. Rhee is very medically 
minded, too, and they have given a lot more support than any medical 
outfit in the Orient has had. 
Mr. Mutter. That is fine. 


ASSIGNMENT OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 
Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, would you have brought up to date, 
for inclusion in the hearings this year, this chart which was on page 


826 of the hearings last year, which shows the assignment of medical 


officers? 
General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir; we have that, and we can do it most 


easily. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


44081—54—_48 
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Assignment of medical and dental officers, by function by fiscal year 


Medical Corps | Dental Corps 


Function Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
year | year | year r year | year 
1953 1954! leh 1955 2 x 1954! | 1955 3 


5, 650 | 5,325 | 4, 150 


3,905 | 3,550 | 2,525 
810! "775| "700 


Administrative 

Training overhead + 
Research and development. 
Preventive medicine 


Nonoperating functions § 
Other functions as percent of total 


1 Projection for fiscal year is based on 7 months’ experience. 

2 Includes 150 interns not eligible for additional $100 pay. 

5 Includes 25 interns not eligible for additional $100 pay. 

‘ Includes instructors and personnel assigned to general reserve and Seventh Army units. Excludes 
patient care performed in these units. 

§ Includes en route to and from oversea and between continental United States stations, detachment of 
patients, interns and residents and other students including those in basic orientation training. 


Note A.—The increase under ‘“‘other functions” occurred in induction and separation and training over- 
head. The induction and separation field pertains primarily to the joint operation of the Armed Forces 
examining stations for which the Army is executive agent. The number of military physicians assigned 
results from joint agreement between the services. It should be mentioned that we only utilize sufficient 
uniformed physicians for the professional control of the stations. The major portion of the physical exam- 
inations is performed by civilian physicians on a fee basis. 

Note B.—The training overhead title includes the phy: C2055 epaigned as instructors with service schools, 
and to the active-duty military units in training in the CONUS (General Reserve) and to the Seventh 
ove The increase was occasioned by the activ: and reorganization of field units during 

seal year 195: 

Nore C.—Functions listed under “other functions” represent minimum overhead staffing commensurate 
with current military medical mission. Because these factors are not related to troop strength, they will 
inevitably represent an increasing proportion of medical and/or dental officers related to those directly serv- 
ing patients during a period of contraction in the size of the Army, The converse would be true in a period 
of expansion, 


HOSPITALS IN CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of the various service hospitals in 
the Canal Zone? 

General Armstrona. There are still two service hospitals in the 
Canal Zone in operation; the naval hospital at Coco Solo, and the 
Army hospital at Fort Clayton. 


CLOSING OF FORT CLAYTON 


Mr. Forp. It was indicated in hearings, I believe, which we had 
oF: year, that Fort Clayton was to be closed. Did that not materi- 
alize? 

General Armstrona. That has not materialized. It has been a 
subject of almost continuous discussion since we were there last year, 
and the finalization of that program has always stopped with this 

obstacle, namely the question "of hospitalization of dependents. In 
this regard I am going to refer to the personnel of the General Account- 
ing Office whom, as you remember, made quite a study of this on their 
own. There was no way of placing dependents in a Panama Canal 
Company-owned hospital without the sponsor of the dependent paying 
the full rate which, OF cotta is far beyond what the sponsor pays in a 
military hospital. So, all of the recommendations—and there have 
been repeated ones going from the Department of the Army to the 


2,345 | 2,620 2, 425 

100 | 100 | 100 30 30 30 

it ochteadcnddehan 370 350 300 13 13 13 

a 145 150 140 7 7 7 

90 80 0 0 0 

Induction and separation 100 | 85 | 80 0 | 0 | 0 
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Department of Defense—have always said ‘‘We recommend the 
closure of Fort Clayton, providing the cost of hospitalizing dependents 
of military personnel will not cost more than it is at the moment.”’ 

A piece of legislation has been prepared to get legislative authority 
to subsidize dependency care. There seems to be no other way, and 
I daresay that the reason that that single piece of legislation has not 
come to the Congress is because there was a feeling that with this 
other bill, which we discussed a moment ago, in the offing, that this 
was just a piecemeal approach to it. 

So far as 1 know, that is the only thing that has held it up, but it 
was considered a very major problem, particularly by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, supported by the Secretary. 

Mr. Forp. Until there is some legislative authority to handle this 
peculiar situation, it is not currently anticipated that the Fort Clayton 
Hospital will be closed; is that right? 

Mr. Foceisere. This budget before you, Mr. Chairman, con- 
templates the closure of Fort Clayton by the end of this fiscal vear. 

Mr. Forp. By the end of fiscal year 1954, or by the end of fiscal 
year 1955? 

Mr. Focetserc. By the end of 1954. Provision has been made 
in this budget to close Fort Clayton. 

Mr. Forp. There must, then, be some anticipation that legislation 
along the lines that you discussed earlier would be approved? 

General Armstrrona. Well, I dare say, Mr. Chairman, that that 
was what was in mind when the estimates were prepared. Would 
you say that is correct? 

General Carrer. That is right. The proposed legislation was 
submitted to the Air Force and the Navy on the 4th of February 
and the Army has received the concurrence of the Air Force, but has 
not yet received the concurrence of the Navy. After that is received, 
we will forward the legislation, as concurred in by the three services, 
to the Department of Defense, for inclusion in the legislative program. 


NURSE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in regard to the number of nurses 
needed, General Armstrong? Are you up to the strength that you 
want? 

General Armsrrona. No, sir; we are still below strength on nurses. 

We have pursued a number of substitute programs to overcome 
that, and are overcoming it to a certain extent, but procurement of 
1 still remains our greatest single problem in the procurement 

eld. 

Have you anything to add to that, Mr. Fogelberg? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us, perhaps, in chart form, something 
that would show your relative position as to where you are, and 
what you want, comparing fiscal year 1954 with what you aim for in 
fiscal year 1955? 

General ArmstrRoNG. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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Army Nurse Corps 


Require- Estimated 
ments strength 


30, 5, 328 4, 595 
June 30, 1955 4, 807 3, 950 


Mr. Forp. Does that same problem prevail in the Air Force, as well 
as in the Navy? 

General ArmstronG. I believe that it prevails across the board. 
It isa general problem. I am sure that it is true also in the Veterans’ 
Administration, where I understand they have wards in sone of their 
hospitals which they cannot staff and, of course, it is true in civil life 
as well. It is a common shortage. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mepicat Care 1n Non-Army Facinities 


Mr. Forp. General Armstrong, what is the explanation of the in- 
crease in funds for medical care in non-Army operated facilities? 

Mr. Foce.sera. That is essentially due to two things, Mr. Chair- 
man: One is the increase in rates. The Bureau of the Budget estab- 
lishes the rates of charge for the care of our patients in other Federal 
hospitals, and for the care of their patients in our hospitals, and the 
rates are steadily going up. For example, the general reciprocal 
inpatient day rate for this year is $14.75 whereas for fiscal year 1955 
it will be $17. That is one of the reasons for the increase. There is 
also an increase of approximately $431,000 due to the closure of the 
hospital at Fort Clayton, because with that closure, we will have to 

ut our active duty Army patients in the Gorgas Hospital, and we 
aoe to pay $18.75, per inpatient day, for their care in that hospital. 


PAYMENTS TO PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS FOR NON-ARMY FACILITY CARE 


Mr. Forp. How much does the Army pay out annually to private 
institutions for non-Army facility care? 

Mr. Foce.sere. For fiscal year 1953 it was $1,062,000. We esti- 
mate that in fiseal year 1954 it will be $1,030,000, and for fiscal year 
1955 it will be $920,000. That is geared entirely to the troop strength. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when you have less men in the Army, 
there is less likelihood that you will have to have non-Army facilities 
of a private nature? 

Mr. Foce.sere. That is right, because you will have fewer men 
on furlough. That is where this type of expense comes in. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if a man on furlough is in an automobile 
accident and is hospitalized on an emergency is, his care is paid 
for by the Army; is that right? 

Mr. Focetserc. That is right, provided that he is not AWOL. 

General Carrer. And provided that it was in line of duty. It 
must have been in line of duty, and not due to his own misconduct, 
and he must not have been absent without leave or must not have 
deserted, or something of that sort. 
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ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the increase in funds for the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology? ' 
Mr. Foge.sere. The principal reason for that increase is that they 


are going to move into a new building, which is being constructed at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, and when they move into 
that building, we will have to pay for the custodial personnel, to take 
care of that building. There are approximately 38 man-years of 
custodial personnel required; whereas, at their present location 
custodial personnel are provided by the General Services Administra- 
tion. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the other slight increase in 
Armed Forces examining stations? 

Mr. Focevsera. That is due entirely to an increase in the number 

of gains to the Army. I could give you that, if you wish, sir. 
or fiscal year 1954 we anticipate 455,280 gains; that is, Army and 
Air Force gains, and for fiscal year 1955 we anticipate 505,860. 

They are both costed at the same rate of $2.75 per gain, which 
compares to $3.41 actually experienced for 1953. 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand that. You have a figure 
which you expect, or which the Army expects, and which the Air 
Force expects to take in? 

Mr. Foce.serc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And, it is slightly higher than what you anticipate for 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Focetserc. That is right; fiscal year 1955 is higher. 

Mr. Forp. Is there an increase in the cost per gain? 

Mr. Foce.sera. Not in fiscal year 1955, as compared with fiscal 
year 1954, but there is a decrease projected in cost per gain for fiscal 
year 1955, as compared with fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Your rate for fiscal year 1954 will be about the same? 

Mr. Focexsere. It will be $2.75 for fiscal year 1954, and fiscal year 
1955. That is the cost to this program. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “Industry preparedness 
measures’’? 

General Armstrone. We have an explanation under that sub- 
project, which is subproject 3346. This subproject provides for 
industry preparedness measures in connection with industrial mobili- 
zation, and procurement planning for the Medical Service of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The funds required during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 are for only 
one project, which is incident to the conservation of strategic and 
critical materials. A substantial number of medical end items con- 
tain 74 materials classified by the Munitions Board as being of a 
critical and strategic character. For example, approximately 600 
standard medical end items contain substantial quantities of alumi- 
num, stainless steel, and copper alone. During fiscal year 1954 a 
comprehensive review was undertaken to revise current specifications 
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of those items which are partially or wholly comprised of such mate- 
rials with a view toward incorporating therein suitable alternate sub- 
stitutes of a noncritical nature for the critical and strategic materials 
contained in the current specifications. 

Sufficient progress will have been achieved during fiscal year 1954 
to warrant a production run for a limited number of the more im- 
portant medical end items to definitely determine the feasibility of 
the mass production of these items containing substitute materials 
in lieu of the critical and strategic materials. 

Production runs are planned for the following items: Sterilizer, 
ressure, electrically heated; sterilizer, pressure, steam heated; stand, 
ed, service, adjustable; litter, straight; tank, developing; operating 

unit, dental. 

The total cost of this project is to be financed equally by the 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how the cost of the item would 
compare with the original, using nonstrategic rather than strategic 
materials? 

Colonel Jones. We do not yet know the answer to that question. 
That is one of the things that will be developed during the study. I 
do not believe we can answer that at this time. 

Mr. Forp. The money expended so far in this program is pri- 
marily for developing, and you have not gone into production, as you 
are contemplating, in fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Jonrs. That is correct, sir, The study consists of, first, 
the engineering studies, which are exploratory, with qualified engineer- 
ing firms to determine which of the critical anette comprising the 
item can be substituted for and what are the possible substitute 
materials; and, after this, the second phase will be custom job lot 
production; and then, finally, actual production runs in quantity of 
the item to determine its suitability. 

I might add that during World War II we had a great deal of trouble 
in obtaining medical equipment of this type because of the scarcity 
of the material, and we had to aceept during World War IT sub- 
standard equipment or equipment fabricated from substandard 
materials. 

We hope, if we can, in the next emergency, to avoid this situation 
by preplanning to determine just what substitute materials can be 
used and still have equipment that will be satisfactory and durable. 

Mr. Forp. This program has never been in the research and devel- 
opment program at all? It has always been under this particular 
heading? 

Mr. Foae.serc. That is correct, sir. 


USE OF INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS FOR HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. How many of your permanent hospitals, General 
Armstrong, are on the industrial fund basis at the present time? 

General Armstrone. None at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. Is it your plan to get one or all on that basis? 

General ArmstronG. No; the developments in that regard, as you 
remember, were to establish such a fund at the Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital. 
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Mr. Focetzere. We made a feasibility survey of putting Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital under an industrial fund. That survey 
recommended that it be so placed. 

That was a year ago last January, but we have never been able to 
get concurrence from the Department of Defense on it. They feel 
that hospitals have a much lower priority for industrial funds than 
other types of activities, so it is still in the debatable stage as to 
whether it should or should not be. 


COST REPORTING AND ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Forpv. Under appropriation accounting, what similarity is 
there between Medical Corps costs reporting and Comptroller fiscal 
reporting? 

Mr. Foceisera. Medical Corps costs reporting? 

Mr. Forp. Do you not have a system of allocating costs within the 
Medical Corps? 

Mr. Foce.perc. We operate a cost-accounting system in two areas 
in the Army Medical Service. One is for our hospitals, and then we 
have a cost-accounting system for our depot operations. 

Cost accounting is the only vehicle that we have at the present time 
which will bring all costs of operating an Army hospital into one report, 
whereas in our fiscal accounting work we only include those costs 
which are in this program. 

The essential difference is that in our cost reporting we pick up the 
cost of the military personnel, and we also pick up the cost of installa- 
tion support and the cost of funding to a hospital through other pro- 
grams, which, of course, are not reflected in this program here. 

Does that answer the question? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. The essential difference is that in one 
you bring in the cost of the military personnel and in the otheryou 
do not? 

Mr. Focreiserea. Yes; the cost of the military personnel and the 
cost of installation support are the two large cost items included in 
the cost report. 

Colonel Kocu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OpeRATION OF Mepicat TREATMENT Facruiries 


Mr. Forp. General Armsrrona, will you proceed with your pres- 
entation on subproject 3310, “Operation of medical treatment facili- 
ties’? 

General Armsrronc. This project provides for the cost, excluding 
medical supplies and equipment—project 3340—of operating four 
types of Army medical facilities; namely, hospitals, including medical 
centers; infirmaries; dispensaries, both Army and Federal civilian 
employees health service as required by Public Law 658—78th 
Congress—and medical units of tactical organizations. 

In fiscal year 1955 the funds requested will provide for the operation 
in the Zone of Interior of 52 fixed hospitals, including 2 medical 
centers, 9 infirmaries, and 97 separate dispensaries, with an overall . 
workload of 17,279 average occupied beds, 30,838 daily average out- 
patient treatments, and 25,497 daily average dental procedures; and, 
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overseas, 40 fixed hospitals, 1 infirmary, and approximately 400 dis- 
pensaries with an overall workload of 8,613 average occupied beds, 
16,326 daily average outpatient treatments, and 11,568 daily average 
dental procedures. 

The workload is based upon the strength of the Army adjusted to 
exclude medical care furnished Army personnel in non-Army facilities 
and include medical care furnished non-Army personnel in Army 
facilities, on a reimbursable and nonreimbursable basis. 

The requirement for fiscal year 1955 is $13 million below that of 
fiscal yet 1954 and is attributable mainly to 3 major factors: 

1. Decrease in military strength. 

2. Closure of 3 general hospitals in the Zone of Interior and 1 
hospital overseas. 

, “ Reduction in the relationship of medical care civilians to work- 
oad. 
WORKLOAD AND STAFFING 


Mr. Forp. On page 1209 of the justifications your cost per man-year 
military strength shows a very good decrease, comparing fiscal year 
1953 with your anticipated fiscal year 1955 rates. 

How have you been able to do that? 

General ArmstronG. You will notice how our staff ratio has been 
cut down, and that is the principal item that is reflected here. 

Mr. Forp. You have gone from 131.3 to 114.1. 

General Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is the principal factor in the reduction of the cost 
per man-year? 


General Armstrona. Yes, sir; that is the peeve factor. 


Mr. Forp. Do you feel that you have reached just about the ulti- 
mate in that program? 

General AnmstTroNG. I would say that that was a sound observation. 
I do not see how we can get down much lower than that, because in 
achieving this, we have done practically everything possible, such 
as getting all of our seriously ill patients into one ward, where you do 
not have to have so many people to take care of bed patients, and 
putting convalescents over in another area of the hospital where they 
do not require anything but a clerk to take care of them during con- 
valescence. 

We have had, also, a very strenuous program in regard to better 
management. 

Now, there will continue to be minor improvements, but I suspect 
that we will never be able to show this favorable trend again. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Bureau of the Budget have a standard that 
they recommend or impose on all Federal agencies, including the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Army, Navy and Air Force, and the 
Public Health Service? 

General Armstrona. No; they have never been able to set as one 
standard a staffing pattern that would apply to all hospitals. What 
we do is to try to watch everyone’s operation, and keep it as low 
as possible. They are a constant stimulus to us to keep on the ball. 

the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General ArmstronG. There is another factor in this, and that is 
the fewer hospitals you have and the higher their bed percentage of 
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occupancy is, the better reflection vou get here, and also in a time of 
mobilization when you have extremely large numbers of patients in 
one hospital; then there is a fall in ratio. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the increase in medical care 
civilian man-vears per 100 in occupied beds, as set forth on page 1210 
of the justifications? 

Is that because you are substituting civilians for military personnel? 

Mr. Foce.perc. No, sir; those figures apply to overseas areas. 
We use relatively few civilians in overseas hospitals. So, with the drop 
in the patient load, they retain most of those few civilians which they 
have, which consequently means that the ratio of civilians per bed 
goes up, whereas, actually the number of civilians goes down. 

You will notice that here in 1954 we had 1,241 civilians, and in fiscal 
year 1955 we are going to have 1,099 civilians. So, we are letting some 
go, but in spite of that the ratio goes up. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate you are not letting them go fast 
enough? 

Mr. Focr.serc. No; I think there is a certain minimum require- 
ment for civilians over there which should be fulfilled. 

Mr. Forp. Your dental services shows the total number of proced- 
ures set forth. Does that mean the total number of patients? 

General ArmsrronG. No; that is the total number of special dental 
operations, such as fillings. 

Mr. Foce.sera. It is a complete operation. It is a single treat- 
ment which may be a filling, or it might be a denture or might be some- 
thing else. A single treatment is counted as a procedure. 


SuRGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Forp. We shall now proceed to consideration of subtitle 3321, 
the Surgeon General’s Office, and General Armstrong, will you 
proceed, please? 

General ArmstonG. Provides for technical and professional ad- 
ministration of the Army medical care program at the departmental 
level, including pay of civilian employees, temproary duty travel of 
both military and civilian personnel, and printing requirements. The 
major portion of the funds requested (88 percent) is for the pay of 
civilian departmental personnel. The estimates for fiscal year 1955 
provide for an average employment of 796 civilians as compared with 
the current strength of 814. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1955 reflects a decrease of $290,500 as 
compared with fiscal year 1954, of which $122,200 is for pay of 
departmental civilian personnel and $158,300 is for printing and travel. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that economy starts in the boss’ office also. 

General ArmstTronG. That is right, sir. 


EpvucaTION AND TRAINING 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3331, operation of four 
Army Medical Service Schools, and General Armstrong, will you~ 
please make the presentation on this subproject? 

General Armstronc. This subproject provides for the operation 
of 4 Army medical service schools, 3 located in the continental 
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United States and 1 in the European Command, and for the opera- 
tion of a medical replacement training center at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., which was formerly operated at Camp Pickett, Va. The pur- 
pose of these schools is to provide the Army Medical Service with 
qualified officers trained in military medicine, administration and 
command staff procedures and qualified trained enlisted technicians. 

The fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 are based on an analysis 
of requirements for each of the medical service schools, based on 
actual experience for fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 to date 
related to workload and adjusted for changes in workload and to 
affect increased efficiency. The requirements for fiscal year 1955 
reflect a decrease of $288,585 or approximately 18 percent below fiscal 
year 1954 and $456,206 or approximately 25 percent below the actual 
obligations for fiscal year 1953. 


TRAINING IN ARMY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3332, which provides for 
the utilization of civilian professional specialists as consultants. 

General Anmstrona. This subproject provides funds for the utili- 
zation of civilian professional specialists as consultants. While these 
consultants are utilized as advisers to the Surgeon General on all 
matters pertaining to professional practice, they are utilized primarily 
to maintain accreditment of the Army Medical Service professional 
training programs with the various specialty boards. 

Fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 reflect a decrease of 15 percent 
as compared with fiscal year 1953. This decrease is due to the reduced 
scope of the medical care program and to the increasing avaiability 
of military personnel who are diplomates of specialty boards. 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. We shall proceed next to consideration of subproject 
3333, “Maintenance and operation of Medical Service schools.” 
General Armstrong, will you proceed please? 

General Armstrona. This subproject provides for the necessary 
professional and/or scientific training of military personnel in civilian 
institutions, Training by this means is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the Medical Service in specialized fields such as public health, 
acarology, psychiatric jurisprudence, technique of using radioisotopes, 
and ophthalmology. To establish courses in these specialized fields 
in Army Medical service schools is inadvisable, due to the limited 
requirements of the Medical Corps in these fields. Therefore, it is 
more advantageous to the Government to secure this training in 
civilian schools. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1955 reflects a continuation of the fiscal 
year 1953 level of operation. 

This is to meet requirement in some special field where we may not 
have the full facilities for such training, but Colonel Leedham, can 
give us further details. 

Colonel Leedham, is not that generally true, that these special 
courses included in subproject 3333 are almost entirely for career 
personnel? 
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Colonel LeepHam. That is correct, sir, and they cover some very 
strange fields, such as public health, acarology, which includes the 
study of insects, lice, ticks, and so forth. 

General Armsrrona. Courses are given in the technique of using 
radioisotopes and psychiatric jurisprudence. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem that you could almost entirely concen- 
trate this program on career people. 

General Armsrrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Otherwise, you are training someone who is going to be 
leaving, and you would have gotten very little of value out of him. 

General Armsrrona. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How long do these courses normally last? 

Colonel LeepHam. Anywhere from 2 weeks up to a year. It 
depends on the length of the course, and the complication of it. 


MepIcaL Supplies AND EQUIPMENT 
STANDARD MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Forp. We will next consider subproject 3341, “Standard 
medical supplies and equipment replacement.”’ 

General Armstrona. This subproject provides for replacement and 
consumption of standard items of medical supplies and equipment for 
the medical professional services. 

The fund requirements for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 are computed 
on the basis of cost factors developed from the latest 12-month issue 
experience and applied to the planned military strength. The increase 
of $14,747,249 in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is due principally 
to the fact that the fiscal year 1953 figure represents actual obligations 
after applying available assets of $25,591,967 to gross actual issues of 
$52,979,398, whereas the figure for fiscal year 1954 represents con- 
sumption due to the establishment of the Medical-Dental Division of 
the Army stock fund on July 1, 1953. The decrease of $3,193,291 in 
consumption requirements to be purchased from the stock fund in 
fiscal year 1955 below fiscal year 1954 is due to the planned reduction 
of military strength. 

In computing fund requirements for fiscal year 1955, adjustments 
were made to reflect latest available price data (a reduction 5.11 
percent below actual experience for fiscal year 1953), and the phasing 
out of battle casualties resulting from the Korean hostilities. Excess 
station stocks have been applied to fund requirements for fiscal year 
1954. 

BASIC COST FORMULA 


Mr. Forp. I am not sure I understand the statement at the bottom 
of page 1226. 

Goma Armstrong. Is that the statement which is as follows: 

The requirement for all United States forces is determined by applying a cost 
factor of $23.8274 to the projected military strength? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fogetserc. We costed our issues based on fiscal year 1953 
experience, and on that basis it costs us approximately $23.82 per 
military man-year of strength. Now, we have adjusted that cost, 
however, to determine these fund requirements. We have done three 
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things to it: First, we checked our most recent prices, and we found 
that our current prices are 5.11 percent below prices paid in fiscal 
year 1953. So, we made that price adjustment to these requirements. 

Also, in fiscal year 1953 we had a lot of battle casualties carried 
over, and they are being phased out. So, we made an adjustment for 
the phase-out of battle casualties. 

The third thing that we did was to take a look at our station inven- 
tories, and any excess which we had, we applied to fiscal year 1954 
requirements, Those are the adjustments we made to our 1953 
experience, 

The second paragraph on that page, or the last one, is based on such 
data as we have available, and it sas ad as if it costs approximately 
50 percent to take care of the Korean forces in Korea, as compared 
with United States forces. So, peacetime requirements for the Korean 
forces are based on 50 percent of the rates for United States forces, 
which would be $11.91 before price adjustments. 

Mr. Forp. Your basic cost formula is based on fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Foce sera. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is, with certain adjustments which you have 
mentioned? 

Mr. Foce.sera. Yes, sir, to bring it up to date. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that you would be able to settle on a 
ear that does not require so many adjustments, and that you would 
e much better off. 

Mr. Foce.serc. Well, that will happen the next time we come 

before you. We will have a year without these adjustments. 

Mr. Forp. You will use fiscal year 1954 as your base year? 

Mr. Focereerc. Yes, sir; that is right and incidentally the $16 
million figure that I mentioned a while ago for Korean forces, included 
all forces in Korea. 

The amount actually expended for Korean forces themselves—that 
is, the Republic of Korea—would be $8,315,000. 

Mr. Forp. That would be for what year? 

Mr. Foce.serc. That would be for fiscal year 1955, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I can appreciate that you would take the last full fiscal 
year and then try to adjust the formula as best you can, but it does 
provide an ample opportunity for undetermined factors which would 
affect vou either upward or downward. 

Mr. Focse.sera. That is right. In developing our budget, we try 
to get our very latest experience, at the time of the preparation of it. 
There is a good deal of analysis involved, and we have to do it on an 
individual-item basis, and price each item. So, we get the prices as 
late as we can, and we adjust our base to reflect all subsequent changes. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foge.sereG. This is based on true experience, and we always 
are very careful about spelling out any adjustments that we make to 
that basic experience, and it can be verified very easily. - 

Our actual experiences are open for verification. 

General Carter. Of course, we always have that problem of going 
back to the prior fiscal year, because the new budget starts in the 
fall for the new fiscal year and of course it is adjusted 4 or 5 times 
before it gets to this stage. 
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Mr. Forp. It is surprising to me that your current prices are 5.11 
percent less than the average prices for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Foce.serc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I should think your prices would be no less than and, 
perhaps, more. 

General Carrer. Could I venture this? A part of that may be due 
to the drop in prices that you get on some of your very expensive 
drugs, such as your antibiotics. 

Colonel Jones. That is entirely so. Many of the items which we 
use in large quantities are coming into larger production and the price 
is dropping. 

Mr. Foce.serc. In determining that price adjustment, what we 
did, of course, was to work it out for those particular items which are 
to be procured in fiscal year 1955. So, it relates to that group of 
items. We bend over backward to make it as realistic as we possibly 
can, 

Mr. Forp. What is the date of the price level that you used in this 
program? 

Colonel Jones. I might mention that this estimate is based on the 
catalog price, because this being a close consumption budget, the 
figures will necessarily relate to the price at which the stock fund sells 
material to the user; that is, the actual catalog price at the time. 

Now, those prices are adjusted annually, based on the cost of re- 
placement of the inventory, except for about 600 items which are fast- 
moving, high-velocity items, and of relatively high dollar value, and 
those are studied twice a year, and the price is adjusted. 

Mr. Forp. Your prices here are based on the prices submitted to 
you by the Army stock fund? 

Colonel Jones. That is correct; the prices are determined by the 
Joint Procurement Agency so that the prices will be identical for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, sir. 


STANDARD MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—-NONRECURRING 


Mr. Forp. The next item for consideration is “Standard medical 
supplies and equipment.” General Armstrong, will you please 
proceed? 

General ArmstroncG. This subproject provides for nonrecurring 
standard medical supplies and equipment for the medical professional! 
services. 

The fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 reflect a significant 
reduction below that required for fiscal years 1953 and 1954. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1953, $19,534,000 was obligated for mobilization reserve 
materiel. No additional procurement of mobilization reserve mate- 
riel is contemplated. Also, during fiscal year 1953, $2,514,000 was 
obligated for initial equipment for Republic of Korea forces and 
classified Department of Army projects. Fund requirements in fiscal 
year 1954 are intended to provide additional equipment for Republic 
of Korea forces and for certain medical assemblies required for the 
Far East Commands. In fiscal year 1955 the only initial equipment 
ama is that for a new United States Army hospital at Fort Knox, 
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HOSPITAL AT FORT KNOX, KY. 


That is the No. 1 hospital on the priority list of the seven that 
General Carter mentioned a moment ago, for which the money was 
appropriated in 1952. 

Mr. Forp. Has that money been released, actually, for that con- 
struction? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; the money has been released by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the construction, and we have hoped that 
it would be possible to get that hospital started. 

Mr. Forp. And, this request for $226,000 is for the equipment for 
that hospital? 

General Carter. Yes, sir; a part of it. 

You will note that it will need more than that, but he has $349,000 
worth of equipment already on hand. This $226,000 is for additional 
equipment. 

General ArmstrRoNG. This is chiefly for that equipment that you 
need while the hospital is being built. 

General Carrer. Yes; to be put into the construction. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion oft the record.) 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Have the reports that have been received to date 
through the financial property accounting system revealed any 
abnormal balances in your mobilization reserve program? 

Colonel Jones. The first report was submitted as of the 30th of 
September. It should have been considered really as a trial or test 
run, and we cannot consider that the figures that are shown there are 
entirely accurate. They do not give the true picture for this reason: 
You must remember that that was 90 days or so or a short time after 
the termination of hostilities and, naturally, the pipeline and the depot 
stocks were excessive when compared to a peacetime requirement, 
considering that in September we were on a peacetime basis. 

In addition to that, in prior years, we had financed the Korean war, 
to a large extent, out of funds that were made available for mobiliza- 
tion reserves. For that reason, in our operating accounts, we showed 
excessive inventories which should have been in the mobilization 
reserve accounting. It takes time to make that transfer, and it had 
not been done by the cutoff date of September 30. 

Since that time, and in our February report, we have reduced our 
operating stock, both by attrition and by transfer, into the mobiliza- 
tion reserve account, to the point where we now have approximately 
11.5 months stock on hand, and due in, for procurement. 

We do not consider that particularly excessive under the circum- 
stances. We should have 9 months in lieu of 11.5 months. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NONSTANDARD MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3343, “Nonstandard medi- 
cal supplies and equipment.” 


General Armstrong, will you proceed with your presentation on 
this item? 

General Armstrona. This project provides funds for purchase of 
nonstandard medical supplies iad equipment. Many items required 
by the Army Medical Service in carrying out its responsibilities in 
maintaining the health of the Army do not lend themselves to stand- 
ardization because of their need for only specific purposes, limited 
supply, and lack of acceptable items for standardization. Examples 
of nonstandard supplies and equipment are: Special biologicals, 
special drugs, medical technical books and journals, special treat- 
ment equipment, and scientific production supplies and equipment. 
This project also provides funds for rehabilitation of Army hospitals, 
and withdrawals of blood at Army hospitals. 

The fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 reflect a decrease of 
$523,951 below fiscal year 1954 and $3,271,050 below actual obliga- 
tions for fiscal year 1953. The reduction in fiscal year 1954 and 1955 
below fiscal year 1953 can be attributed to a reduction in the average 
daily patient load, curtailment of procurement of equipment of 
rehabilitation of hospitals, and a reduction in the procurement of 
nonstandard medical supplies and equipment in the European 
Command. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Under subproject 3344, ‘Medical supplies and equip- 
ment, National Guard,” what is the explanation of the more than 50 
percent reduction in appropriated fund requirement? 

General ArmsrronG. This, too, is best explained by a statement 
which we have prepared for this subproject. 

This subproject provides for authorized medical supplies and 
equipment for training and medical support of field training periods 
and exercises for the Army National Guard. 

The fund requirements for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 provide for 
normal replacement and consumption and for initial equipment for 
new units to be activated. The requirements for normal replacement 
and consumption are based upon the issue experience of the past 12 
months related to the projected military strength to be trained, which 
are equivalent ot $0.00307 per average training hour. The require- 
ments for initial equipment are based upon the planned activation of 
new units of the Army National Guard and tables of organization and 
equipment applicable to the units planned for activation. The in- 
crease of $570,537 in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is due to an 
increase of $225,000 for initial equipment for new units to be activated, 
offset by a slight decrease in requirements for replacement and con- 
sumption, and to the fact that the fiscal year 1953 figure reflects 
actual obligations for new procurement requirements after applying 
all available assets of $368,671. Adding the $368,671 to the actual 
obligations of $193,463, the total requirement for fiscal year 1953 is 
therefore $562,134, making the total increase in fiscal year 1954 over 
fiscal year 1953 approximately $202,000, principally for initial equip- 
ment. The decrease of $448,000 in fiscal year 1955 below fiscal year 
1954 is due principally to fewer units activated with resultant less 
initial equipment required. 
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Mr. Forp. How do you reconcile the previous testimony to the 
effect that your current prices were less with the statement on page 
1234 that there is a 5.11 percent higher figure? 

Mr. Focretserc. What this states is that the prices in fiscal year 
1953 were 5.11 percent higher than current prices. It is just twisted 
in the way it is expressed. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, ARMY RESERVES AND ROTC 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3345, “Medical supplies and 
equipment, Army Reserves and ROTC.” 

General Armstrong, will you proceed with your presentation on this 
item? 

General ArMsTroNG. This project provides for standard medical 
supplies and equipment for training for the Army Organized Reserve 
Corps and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The requirement is 
determined by applying past issue experience, which represents the 
equivalent of $1.06 per man-year in training to the military strengths 
projected for training in fiscal year 1955. Requirements of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are determined in a like manner 
except that past issue experience represents the equivalent of 22 
cents per man-vVear. 

The fund requirement for fiscal year 1955 reflects an increase of 
$51,000 above consumption requirements for both fiscal years 1954 
and 1953. This increase is due to increase in the reserve strength to 
be trained in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. The explanation of the increase in subproject 3345, I 


presume, is just the reverse of what it was with the National Guard? 

General Armstronc. That is right. There is to be an increase in 
the reserve strength to be trained in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Plus the fact that you have to acquire more initial 
issue? 

General Armstrona- This is more confined only to the expense of 
training; no equipment. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3346, “Industry prepared- 
ness measures.” 

General Armstrong, will you proceed with your presentation on 
this item? 

General ArmstronG. This subproject provides for industry pre- 
paredness measures in connection with industrial mobilization and 
procurement planning for the medical service of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. The funds required during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
are for only one project which is incident to the conservation of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. A substantial number of medical end 
items contain 74 materials classified by the Munitions Board as being 
of a critical and strategic character. For example; approximately 
600 standard medical end items contain substantial quantities of 
aluminum, stainless steel, and copper alone. During fiscal year 1954 
a comprehensive review was undertaken to revise current specifica- 
tions of those items which are partially or wholly comprised of such 
materials with a view toward incorporating therein suitable alternate 
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substitutes of a noncritical nature for the critical and strategic 
materials contained in the current specifications. 

Sufficient progress will have been achieved during fiscal year 1954 
to warrant a production run of a limited number of the more important 
medical end items to definitely determine the feasibility of mass 
production of these items containing substitute materials in lieu of 
the critical and strategic materials. Production runs are planned for 
the following items: Sterilizer, pressure, electrically heated; sterilizer, 
pressure, steam heated; stand, bed service, adjustable; litter, straight; 
tank, developing; operating unit, dental. 

The total cost of this project is to be financed equally by the 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. The next item is subproject 3351, “Procurement opera- 
tions.” 

General Armstrong, will you proceed with your presentation on this 
item? 

General Armstrona. This project provides for the operation of the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, which is responsible 
for joint specifications for medical materiel; compilation of joint 
pried of medical materiel used by the Armed Services; maintenance 
of a central catalog registry for medical materiel for use by the Armed 
Services, Veterans’ Administration, and the Public Health Service; 
the central procurement of medical supplies and equipment for the 
armed services; and inspection of deliveries, contract terminations, 
and settlements. The Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
was established by charter approved by the Secretary of Defense 
June 29, 1949, and is financed equally by the Departments of Army, 
Air Force, and Navy. 

The fiscal year 1955 fund requirements reflect a decrease of $438,472 
below fiscal year 1954 and $619,820 below actual obligations for fiscal 
year 1953. This reduction can be attributed to the curtailment of 
procurement activities as a result of the decreased strength of the 
Army and to the application of economy measures. 

Mr. Forp. Are you on a single catalog now for al! three services for 
medical procurement? 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Completely standardized as to equipment and 
cataloging? 

Gensel Armstrong. That is right. We have had a single catalog 
since 1947. In that there are certain items that are marked as 
— for 1 of the 3 services where it is not a requirement 
for all. 

Mr. Forp. Shipboard equipment compared to Army equipment? 

General Armstrone. Yes. My point in mentioning that is that 
all of our supply and equipment items are in a single catalog. Eighty 
percent are common, and 20 percent applicable to 1 of the 3 services. 


UNIFIED DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that I have seen some indication 
that you now have unified depots for medical supplies. 
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General Armstrrone. Are we talking about distribution? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; distribution. 

General ArmsTRONG. I am sure you are referring to the Alameda 
tests, where 2 years ago last month, 1952, we started a test whereby 
our Alameda depot in Oakland would furnish all the Pacific area, 
including Japan, Korea, and the fleet operating in that area and the 
Air Force—everybody. We would distribute from that depot. 

That all has been tested and written up. It is still in operation, 
and at the moment an ad hoc committee of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and I assume representatives of the Department of Defense, 
are studying to see what recommendations they will make to the 
Secretary of Defense as to continuation of this test or a broadening 
of the program. 

Mr. Forp. How has it worked out so far as the Army is concerned? 

General ArnmstronG. It has worked out extremely satisfactory. 
As long as the other two services edit the requisitions and furnish 
the personnel for the handling of the papers that are applicable to 
their group, it works out well. As far as storage, actual shipment, 
and distribution is concerned, it is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Forp. This is an Army installation? 

General Armstronea. This is an Army installation. 

Mr. Forp. Which has been used in this test for the storage and dis- 
tribution of medical supplies for all three branches of the service? 

General ArmstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. This test has been in operation about a year? 

General Armstrona. A year, yes, sir; a year ago last month. 


MEDICAL BRANCH DEPOTS 


Mr. Forp. How many such centers does the Army operate on its 
own at the present time? 

General ArmstroncG. In the United States we have three purely 
medical branch depots—one at Alameda, one at St. Louis, which is a 
key depot and where we store particularly those items for which there 
is not much of a continuing call; and a branch depot at Louisville, Ky., 
which is known as an assembly depot. It is where all unit equipment 
for the Army and in many instances the Air Force are assembled. 

In addition to that we have two depots that are part of general 
depots. They are at Schenectady and at Atlanta, so that actually 
we have a total of 5 depots, 3 branch depots and 2 medical sections 
of general depots. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think this joint operation will work out as 
well from the Army’s point of view if you were forced to combine 
with the Navy and Air Force operations where they were the ones 
who started out controlling the installation initially? 

General Armstrona. I think so. The important things are who 
is going to let us know how much stockage is to be there and edit the 
requisitions and things of that sort. As long as the person who is 
doing the planning and the using does that—— 

Mr. Forp. It doesn’t make any difference? 

General Armstrona. It makes no difference whether the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force operates the depot. 

Do you support me in that? 

General Carter. That is correct. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. General Armstrong, on page 1240 of the justifications; 
a surcharge is mentioned there. What happens to the | percent? 

General Armstrona. I will refer that to Mr. Fogelberg. 

Mr. Foacre.pere. That is a reimbursement to this appropriation, 
Mr. Miller. If you will notice up here, we have a line for reimburse- 
ments. That 1 percent is included in that line. It is a charge which 
we make for handling procurement for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. For fiscal year 1955 the amount of reimbursement 
is estimated at $273,000. 

Mr. Mituier. You do not receive any service reimbursement from 
Air Force and the Navy? 

Mr. Foceiserc. Yes. What we do is this: The Army pays for 
the total cost of operating the joint agency. Then it gets reimburse- 
ment from the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and the rest of 
the cost is borne equally by the Army, Navy, and Air Corps, so we 
charge the Air Force for its one-third of the balance and the Navy 
for its one-third of the balance for operating the organization. 

Mr. Mriuer. Do you get that as a refund? 

Mr. Fogriserc. We get it as an appropriation reimbursement. 
It is part of the $1,745,000 figure there. 

Mr. Miuuer. And I suppose the other two departments budget for 
their estimated costs, and it appears in their justifications? 

Mr. Foce.serea. That is right. The three budgets in this project 
are geared together. They all have the same figures. 

Mr. Miter. What is the situation with regard to these funds as to 


ba ae for the last date shown? 
Mr. Focstsere. I have the last 6 months’ figure here. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mier. Referring to page 1243 of the justifications, I note 
that so far as personnel is concerned you had a substantial drop 
since 1953 of a number of civilian positions. 

Mr. Foce.sere. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. And the number of military personnel seems to have 
been constant throughout the 3 years. Is there anything we can clear 
up there? Is there a reason you have not been able to make deductions 
in along with civilian personnel? 

General Armstronc. Colonel Jones? 

Colonel Jones. There has been a subsequent reduction, sir, in 
military personnel which has taken place subsequent to the figures 
shown here. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have a later figure than the 106 estimated for 
1955? 

Colonel Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Would you give it to us, please? 

Colonel Jones. We will supply it for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It is presently estimated that 97 military personnel will be required for the op- 
eration of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency during fiscal year 1955,- 

Mr. Miter. Will that be reflected in your funds for fiscal year 
’55 for personnel? 
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General Armstrona. No, sir. 
Mr. Miiuer. It will not be reflected moneywise? 
Colonel Jones. No, sir. 
We do not finance military out of this. 
Mr. Mituer. None of your military personnel appears in this item? 
Mr. Foce.sera, That is right. 
Mr. Mituer. Therefore it means a position saving? 
Mr. Foce.sere. That is right, sir. 


Mepicat Suppty Distrrpution AND MAINTENANCE SysTEM 
DEPOT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. The next item is subprojects 3361 dealing with depot 
operations. Do you have a presentation on that General Armstrong. 

General Yes, sir. 

Subproject 3361 provides for the operation of medical depots and 
medical sections of general depots in continental United States and in 
oversea commands. During fiscal year 1955, it is planned to operate 
10 medical depots, 3 are in the continental United States and 7 are in 
oversea commands; and 6 medical sections of genera! depots, 1 in the 
continental United States and 5 in oversea commands. Fiscal year 
1955 fund requirements reflects the closure of 2 medical depots and 
1 medical section of general depots in the oversea commands, and 1 
medical section of general depots in the continental United States. 

Fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 reflect a decrease of 
$2,364,044 as compared with fiscal year 1953. This decrease is due 
principally to a reduction in consumption of medical supplies and 
equipment, as a result of the overall decrease in patient load. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Miter. I notice that you anticipate approximately the same 
reimbursements in the coming fiscal year with a considerably lower 
fund than in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Foce.sera. Is that for 3,361, sir? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Foce.serc. This reimbursement is for the packing and 
prestes charges which we make. When we sell something to any of 


these foreign-aid programs there is that charge, and it is difficult to 
determine in advance just what sales we will make to them, so we 
have carried into fiscal 1955 our experience for fiscal 1954. It is 
purely packing and crating charges. 

Mr. Mituer. Even though your appropriation requirements are 
a (gH something more than $1,300,000 less than they were? 

Mr. Foceisere. That is right. . 

Mr. Miuuer. That sum is only a calculated guess, so to speak, on 
the basis of the past year’s experience? 1, ‘4 

Mr. Foce.sere. That is right. It is packing and crating and it is 
difficult to determine except on the basis of past experience. 

Mr. Miter. I notice you had quite a drop between 1953 and 1954, 
but you have no reason to anticipate a drop between 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Foceisere. That is right. 
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COSTS PER TON OF SHIPPING 


Mr. Miturr. On page 1245, I notice that your cost per ton of ship- 
ing has dropped appreciably since 1954. Can you tell us how that 
as come to pass? 

Colonel Jones. That is due largely, sir, to a more efficient operation 
in the depots, better utilization of personnel, better methods of 
handling materiel. 

Mr. Miuier. Could you give us an example of the sort of thing you 
refer to? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Armstrona. Mr. Miller, here is an example applied to our 
medical depot at St. Louis. 

A management study revealed that the stock locator cards were 
maintained in the storage division on a decentralized basis, making it 
necessary to provide clerks at seven different locations. As a result 
of an engineering study it was possible to relocate and consolidate this 
operation, thereby reducing personnel requirements from 7 to 3 
graded employees, with an actual savings of approximately $12,000 
per annum. 

Another example, requisitions received from posts, camps, and sta- 
tions for medical supplies are usually of such a size that carload con- 
solidation is comparatively difficult. A management study of the 
situation developed a procedure whereby holding Army shipping docu- 
ments for the same destination as long as the required dates would 
permit resulted in a saving in transportation costs of an estimated 
$267,000. 

Mr. Mier. It is by careful scrutiny of all the processes that enter 
into this with the idea of saving money that this cost per ton has been 
reduced? 

General Armsrrona. That is right, sir. 

Fer Miter. I assume, General, you will continue that’ intensive 
ort: 

General ArmsrronG. That will be a continuing effort, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Along the lines of Mr. Miller’s questioning on the pre- 
vious subproject, how do you account for the fact that the military 
personnel under subproject 3361 are not to be reduced? 

General ArMsTRONG. Colonel Jones, will you take that question? 

Colonel Jonzs. Since this estimate was compiled a decision has 
been made to close our section at the Atlanta general depot. 

In addition to that, the workload at Atlanta will be transferred 
partly to the St. Louis Medical Depot, partly to the Schenectady Med- 
ical Depot. These actions will result in a reduction in the number of 
military personnel required. 

Mr. Forpv. You have no idea how many, Colonel Jones? 

Colonel Jonzs. We could give you an estimate on that, I think, for 
the record. I do not have it now. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It is presently estimated that 454 military personnel will be required for depot - 


operations during fiscal year 1955, which represents a reduction of 18 below the 
figure reflected on page 1246 of the justifications. 
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Mr. Forp. Is the Atlanta section the only section you have in a 
general depot? 

General ArmstronG. Schenectady is the other one. 

Mr. Forp. On page 1244 of the justifications it shows only one 
medical section. 

General Armstrona. That reflects Atlanta being closed, leaving 
the medical section at the Schenectady general depot. 

Mr. Forp. But bearing in mind that reduction we can anticipate 
there will be a revision in the military people assigned to the depot 
operations? 

General Armstrona. That is right, and we will furnish the best 
estimate we can as to that reduction. 

Mr. Foce.sera. Civilian personnel reflect the reduction. 

Mr. Forp. A rather substantial reduction; ves. 

Mr. Focetserc. That is right. It is just the military. 

(The information requested appears above.) 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. The next project is 3362, ‘Depot maintenance.” 

General Armstong, will you proceed on that item? 

General ArmstonG. This subproject provides for the operation of 
depot maintenance shops in medical depots and medical sections of 
general depots in the continental United States and overseas com- 
mands. Depot maintenance is that maintenance required for the 
repair of materiel which requires a major overhaul or complete rebuild. 

The fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 are based on factors 
developed from reports received from depots in fiscal year 1953 applied 
to the workload for fiscal year 1955. Prior to fiscal year 1955, depot 
maintenance was not budgeted for or funded as a separate activity, 
but was included in the overall subproject which financed depot opera- 
tions. The requirement for fiscal year 1955 reflects a decrease of 
$51,187 below fiscal year 1954 and $160,539 below fiscal year 1953 
as a result of reduction in the number of items to be repaired. 


COST PER DOLLAR OF ITEMS REPAIRED 


Mr. Forp. Would you give for the record an explanation of this 
cost-per-dollar value of the items repaired? 

Mr. Foce sere. That cost-per-dollar value of items repaired of 
11% cents is based on fiscal year 1953 experience. It is taking the 
total dollar value of the items repaired and dividing that figure into 
the cost of this project for repairing those items. That cost factor 
has been carried forward in connection with the estimated value of 
the items to be repaired in fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
>» Mr. Forp. Can you forecast it accurately on the dollar volume of 
items to be repaired? 

Mr. Foceiserc. We have a pretty good idea of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. You are forecasting almost 2 years in advance really. 
Can you prognosticate that accurately in this kind of an item? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Well, this is a difficult item to forecast. It is a 
very difficult item. That is why the relationship is fairly constant. 
Colonel Jones, do you have anything on that? 

Colonel Jones. j might add this: We will have better figures than 
this next year because the industrial fund operation will be installed 
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in our maintenance shop, which is our largest shop in the St. Louis 
medical depot, the first of July 1954. I believe we will have much 
better figures than this after the installation of that costing procedure. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of work do you do? Do you rehabilitate a 
dentist’s chair, for example? 

Colonel Jones. That is right. 

General Armstrona. X-ray machines, sterilizers, physiotherapy 
equipment, electrocardiograph machines. 

Mr. Forp. For example, do you take any one of those machines 
which you mentioned, General Armstrong, which may be in operation 
in, we will say, New York City, and ship it from there to St. Louis to 
have it rehabilitated and then reissue it? 

General Armstrona. No. 

Colonel Jones, will you discuss that? 

Colonel Jones. A piece of equipment such as that, located at a 
station and in use, we might send a repairman from the depot, equip- 
ment with the repairman from the depot to the station to make the 
repair. More than likely, however, we would contract for that with 
the local representative of the manufacturer in the area. That is 
largely what we do in most of the stations that are near such service. 

The work which is done in the depot to a large extent is materiel 
which has been returned to the depot which has accumulated there. 

Mr. Forp. Following the closing of an installation? 

Colonel Jones. Following the closing of an installation if we with- 
drew the equipment. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me offhand that the procedure you 
indicated you were following, namely, of having the people from the 
manufacturer go to a place and doing it on contract, was preferable to 
shipping something from New York to St. Louis and then shipping it 
out again. 

General ArmstronG. You recall I mentioned earlier that we call St. 
Louis a key depot in that that is where the bulk of our stockage and 
the kinds of items we are talking about is done. Camp Hood, Tex., 
for example, might have an X-ray machine which had been locally 
repaired by people sent in there several times and finally it is decided 
that the best thing to do is to ship it into St. Louis, and perhaps at the 
same time we have shipped them another of the same item which is 
installed the day that one is taken out. 

Then after it is repaired it will go into the depot as a stock item. 

Also these are utilized in the teaching of our maintenance people. 

Mr. Forp. Your St. Louis depot is on an industrial fund basis now? 

Mr. Focetzere. Consideration is being given to putting it on an 
industrial fund. 

Colonel Jones. Maintenance shop is to go on industrial fund, just 
that one segment, as of July 1. 

Mr. Forp. Very well. 


SUPPLY CONTROL POINT 


What is the explanation of the increase in funds for the subproject 
3363, supply, control point? 
General Armstrona. This subproject provides for the operation 


of the Department of the Army, Medical Supply Control Office, 
located in Brooklyn, N. Y., and serves as a supply control point of the 
Army medical service. 
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The fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 represent a net increase 
of $14,572 over fiscal year 1954. This increase in fiscal year 1955 over 
fiscal year 1954 is due to the provision of eleven additional man-vears 
of civilian employment at a cost of approximately $35,531 for the 
implementation of the financial property accounting system to become 
operative on July 1, 1954, and the extension of the Medical-Dental 
Division of the Army stock fund to posts, camps, and stations on a 
worldwide basis on July 1, 1954. This increase in personnel require- 
ments of $35,531 is offset by a decrease in travel, printing and 
reproduction, contractual services and purchases of equipment 
amounting to $20,959 making a net increase in the total fund require- 
ments of $14,572. 


Mepicat Care Non-Army Facitiries 


Mr. Forp. The explanation was given earlier on the reason for the 
increase in subproject 3371? 

General Armsrrona. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. But you are going to insert these in the record? 

General ArmstronG. Every one of them; yes, sir. 

This project provides for medical and dental care of Army military 
personnel, including Army National Guard, Army Organized Reserve, 
and the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in other than Army 
facilities. This service includes inpatient and outpatient care, and 
emergency medical care provided e civilian doctors and dentists. 
Provision is also made for the physical examination of Organized 
Reserve personnel in accordance with the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952 pursuant to Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 

Fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 reflect a net increase of 
$311,549 over fund requirements for fiscal year 1954. This increase 
is due to the hospitalization of Army patients in Gorgas Hospital of the 
Canal Zone government at a rate of $18.75 per patient-day as a result 
of the closure of the United States Army hospital at Fort Clayton 
and to an increase in the daily patient rate from $14.75 per day to 
$17 per day for Army patients in other Federal agency hospitals for a 
total increase of $570,000. This increase of $570,000 is offset by a 
decrease of approximately $259,000 in hospitalization of Army patients 
in the Departments of Navy and Air Force hospitals and a decrease in 
utilization of civilian medical facilities due to the overall reduction 
in the total Army patientload. 


Mepicau AND SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Do you want to give us at this time the material you 
have i soko justifying the increase overall for these various items 


under subproject 3380, ‘Specialized medical facilities and services’’? 

General ArmstronG. Yes, sir. These specialized facilities and 
services, such as the Army Environmental Health Laboratory, the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, the Armed Forces Medical 
Library, Army area laboratories, central regional dental laboratories, 
food and sanitary inspection services, malaria-control services, produc- 
tion and analysis of vaccines and medical activities at Armed Forces 
examining stations. 

Fund requirements for fiscal year 1955 represent a net increase of 
approximately $164,000 over fiscal year 1954 and a reduction of 


$1,236,000 below actual obligations for fiscal year 1953. The increase 
in fiscal year 1955 over fiscal year 1954 is due to the provision of 46 
additional civilian man-years for the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology at a cost of $133,565 and to an increase of 50,580 in total 
number of gains to be accomplished for the Army and Air Force 
through Armed Forces examining stations at a cost of $131,915 for a 
total increase of $265,480, offset by a decrease of $101,420 in require- 
ments for equipment for the new Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
building which was partially funded in fiscal year 1954. The increase 
of 46 civilian man-years of employment provides principally for cus- 
todial employees for the new Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
building formerly furnished by the General Services Administration 
and for the operation of television equipment to be installed in the 
new Armed Forces Institute of Pathology building. 
The large reduction in total fund requirements for fiscal years 1954 
and 1955 below 1953 is due principally to a decrease in the number of 
ains accomplished for the Army and Air Force through Armed 
orces examining stations and to a decrease in the cost per gain as a 
result of lesser utilization of civilian fee-basis doctors. 


INSPECTION OF FOODS 


Mr. Miuuer. General, on page 1259, under ‘Specialized facilities,” 
I notice in the third paragraph, “Food and sanitary inspection serv- 
ice,’ you state it includes inspection of all foods of animal origin for 
compliance with Army contract requirements. 

Has any progress been made along the line that this committee 


has been recommending to eliminate duplications of inspections, 
wherever there is no important need for it? 

Does the Army have to inspect all of the meats that are purchased 
in continental United States, for instance, even though they may have 
been inspected for civilian consumption at the plant? 

General Armsrrona. I have a statement here which I shall read 
because I think it is applicable to the question as you have asked it, 
sir. 
The Department of Defense and the Department of Agriculture 
have recently agreed that inspectors of the Department of Agriculture 

rform origin inspections of animal products in the continental 

nited States wherever it is more efficient and economical fcr the 
Department of the Army to have Agriculture perform this inspection. 

The Surgeon General has this date (that was prepared March 4, 
1954) recommended a list of 140 meat-processing plants in the United 
States for transfer from Department of the Army to Department of 
Agriculture inspection. 

The Department of Defense will reimburse the Department of 
Agriculture for this at the rate of $4 an hour, plus travel and per diem 
when required. 

Mr. Miter. Do I gather from that statement, General Armstrong, 
that the Army Medical Corps is seeking to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cations in that field; and where you find there is adequate civilian 
Department of Agriculture inspection you do not duplicate it? 

General Armstrone. That is right, but it may be necessary to use - 
military inspectors in some areas to support oversea and mobilization 
requirements for trained personnel. 
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Mr. Mituer. That applies to all meat products, poultry as well as 
beef or pork? 

General ArmMsTRONG. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Mixxer. But the overall planning would apply to any type of 
meat purchased by the Army? 

General ARMSTRONG. That is right, anything which would come 
within the purview of both of our Departments, both the Department 
of the Army and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Miter. It has occurred to us that in the past there has been 
a good deal of duplication, sometimes even within the Defense 
Department where the Navy might inspect something, the Army also 
was inspecting it. If the output of these plants is being properly 
supervised for civilian protection it seems it is futile to repeat it again 
and again. I hope we can economize and avoid such duplications. 
While packaging requirements might be different a competent civilian 
inspector could handle it for military needs as well as for commercial 
needs, and if he is competent why spend more money doing the same 
thing? If he is not competent the Federal Government is falling down 
just the same, and in either case it seems to me we should economize 
in those cases when we can, and it certainly simplifies the producers 
problems not to have 2 or 3 different agencies telling him what to do. 

General Armstrrona. That is right, sir. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Under subproject 3380 there is 10 increase in military 
personnel assigned. What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Foce.sera. I will have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not have military broken down by subprojects. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The increase of 10 military personnel in fiscal year 1955 over fiscal year 1954 is 
for the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. These personnel are required to 
meet the increasing workload‘as a result of the establishment of a Histochemistry 
Laboratory for testing basic alterations in diseased tissues, and the establishment 
of a Historadiobiology Laboratory for testing the effects of ionizing radiation on 
tissues. 


SUBSISTENCE RATE 


Mr. Forp. What figure do you use for subsistence of people who 
are in your hospitals and other installations? Am I reading correctly 
on page 1265 that it is $1.06? 

Mr. Focrtsera. That is the average worldwide. I want to give 
you a breakdown if I can, but average worldwide is $1.06. 

Mr. Miner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Miturr. Do you have a different ration cost for.patients over 
and above what you have for military personnel? 

Colonel Sr. Joun. In general, sir, the ration allowance for the pa- 
tients conforms pretty close to what is set down as the garrison ration. 
The figure is approximately $1.06. 

When that first started, as the general said, we were a little appre- 
hensive about it. By careful planning on the part of the dieticians 
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ang everyone concerned they bave been able to in general feed very 
well. 

I might mention, though, that there is a question in the minds of 
some as to whether the full protein value is being provided which 
might be required for those who are ill. That cannot be answered 
right now because the nutrition laboratory is undertaking a study 
right now to determine that, and it may be found a little later from a 
scientific study that the protein might have to be increased a little 
later on, but as of right now nobody is suffering. 

Mr. Miter. I understand with respect to tuberculosis patients 
you have to increase their feeding in some instances. 

Colonel Sv. Joun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. But it has not been necessary to increase the overall 
charge? 

Colonel Sr. Joun. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that come about that some patients require 
less? How do vou get that extra ration? 

Colonel Sr. Jonn. We are permitted 15 percent over in the hospitals 
where we have tuberculosis patients. 

Mr. Miter. It has been called to my attention that military 
subsistence, Army, has an allowance for that. 

Colonel Sr. Joun. That is right. 

Mr. Foce.sera. We get reimbursement from the Quartermaster. 
For the enlisted who have TB we get 15 percent augmentation. 
Reimbursements included here include all reimbursements, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. What would the charge be for an officer who was ill? 

Mr. Foce.sera. If he is a patient he is just charged the $1.10 for 
food. 

Mr. Mitxer. The same charge it would be if he were suffering from 
some other illness? 

Mr. Foce.sere. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. At the bottom of page 1265 it shows $956,080 for cost 
of serving food to officers and civilian staff and transients. That is a 
reimbursable item, is it not? 

Mr. Focevpera. Yes, sir. That is incident to that section which 
was added to the appropriation act of 1954 requiring reimbursement 
for cost of serving the food. 

Mr. MILuer. You estimate that the reimbursements do cover the 
cost for that item? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Reimbursement is received for (1) medical care, furnished to bene- 
ficiaries of the Departments of Air Force and Navy, other Federal 
agencies and Allied Governments, dependents of authorized personnel, 
Department of Defense employees overseas and in certain remote 
areas in the Zone of Interior and civilians in emergency; (2) subsistence 
furnished to all patients in connection with medical care and to military 
and civilian staff and guests furnished meals at hospital messes; (3) . 
the cost of serving food charged to the aforementioned staff and guests; 
(4) the Navy’s and Air Force’s share in joint military activities; (5) 
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medical cost incurred in connection with examination of enlistees and 

inductees for the Air Force; (6) packing and crating medical supplies 

and equipment furnished on a reimbursable basis; and (7) a charge to 

the Federal Civilian Defense Administration for a prorated share for 

ne cost of the operation of the Armed Services Medical Procurement 
gency. 

The decrease of $5,700,000 in reimbursements in fiseal year 1955 
below that of fiscal year 1954 is due principally to a reduction in the 
requirement for subsistence generated by the strength of the Army 
and the reduction in reimbursable medical care load. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Armstrong. You and 
your staff have made a very fine presentation and we appreciate it. 

General ArmstronG. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. 


Turspay, Marcu 16, 1954. 
INSTALLATION Support SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE ) 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

LT. COL. THOMAS W. BENDER, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, 
OAC OF §, G-1 

MAJ. WILBUR S. DILLON, OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL 
GENERAL 

DONALD H. HAVERMANN, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, OAC 
OF G1 

COL. M. N. LEVENICK, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Forp. We will consider this morning activity 3400, “Installa- 
tion support services (administrative).” 

General Honnen, do you wish to introduce the witness? 

General Honnen. This activity will be presented by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. 

General Wesrmore.anp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this esti- 
mate provides for the administrative and protective services at posts, 
camps, and stations throughout the United States and overseas. 

Administrative services include such functions as planning, pro- 
graming, budgeting, personnel administration, management, and 

scal services. 

Protective services include the provision of security guards for the 
protection of Government property j and personnel for the purpose of 
escorting prisoners and patrolling trains to maintain law and order 
among military passengers. 

Generally speaking, this estimate provides for the type of services 
that are commonly called overhead. 

The total request is slightly over 9.1 million less than estimated re- 
quirements for the current year and over 20 million less than the actual 
costs for the fiscal year 1953. 

In terms of numbers of people required to perform these services, 
there is a reduction of 1,719 man-years compared to estimated cur- 
rent year needs. We anticipate that of this number, 1,075 fewer man- 
years will be needed in the purely administrative functions, i. e., post 
administration. 
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Significant reductions in the number of security guards are also 
reflected in this estimate. This reduction amounts to 644 man-years 
compared to fiscal year 1954. 

The reduced requirements in this program can be attributed mainly 
to: (1) Reduced strength of the Army, and (2) constant emphasis 
of the Army manpower control program to eliminate duplication and 
unnecessary services and provide the most economical utilization of 


manpower resources. 


We feel that we are making progress in our efforts to provide the 
most efficient use of personnel; however, we also realize that there is 


always room for improvement. 


We will remain alert to that need. 


I have available with me members of my staff who are prepared to 
justify the budget estimates in greater detail and furnish any ad- 


ditional information you may desire. 


PERSONNEL AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. At this point, General Westmoreland, I believe we should 


insert in the record pages 1300 and 1301 of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


Acriviry 3400—INsTALLATION Support SeRvicES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Project and subproject 


Administrative and protective services 


Post headquarters and staff activity _. 
Security guards 
Troop train escorts and train patrols _- 


Total direct 
Adjustment. 


Total direct obligations in President’s budget... 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1953 


$102, 532, 630 


63, 569, 598 | 
37, 931, 065 
1, 031, 967 | 
"102, 532, 630 | 

102, 532, 630 | 84 


| 


91, 497, 800° 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1954 


$91, 497, 800 
54, 130, 800 
36, 579, 200 

787, 800 


1 6, 552, 957 


Estimate, 


32, 261, 700 
650, 000° 


82, 350, 
0 


84, 944, 843 


82, 350, 000 


1 Seems review of fiscal year 1954 fund requirements for this program reveals that the amount shown in 


the fiscal year 1954 column of the President’s budget was understated by $6,552,957. 
rectly reflects the fiscal year 1954 comparative level of support. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


The $91,497,800 cor- 


The funds requested in this activity will provide for the expense of overhead 
and security protection at posts, camps, and stations throughout the United 


States and overseas. 


This request reflects a reduction of 3,834 man-years of employment compared 
to fiscal year 1953; and a reduction of 1,719 man-years compared to fiscal year 
1954. Over the 3-year span, personnel have been reduced 21 percent and funds 


17 percent. 


The following table summarizes personnel and obligations data for the 3 fiscal 


years: 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
195: 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1954 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


Average number of military personnel... 
Civilian personnel: 
Total number Permanent Positions 


Average number all employees... 
01 Personal services... 
other 


36, 499 


17, 456 
16 
16, 243 


32, 569 
15, 196 

14 
14, 524 


$51, 473, 300 
51, 059, 330 


, 044, 
45, 452, 916 


$42, 893, 164 
39, 456, 836- 


102, 532, 630 


91, 497, 800 


82, 350, 000 


|_| 
No. } 
} 1955 
| $82, 350, 000 
3413 Bb 
vith 51, 863 
78 
18, 358 
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Mr. Forp. Will you also have prepared for insertion in the record 
a chart showing the obligations for each of these subprojects through 
December 31, 1953 ? 

General WestmorELann. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Obligation by project 


Actual as of 
No. Project Dec. 31, 
1953 

3410 | Administrative and protective services: 


CHANGE BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. I am not clear by what is meant in the footnote on page 
1300. Could you amplify that and enlighten us a bit ? 

General WestMoreELAND. Footnote 1? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General WresrmoreLANp. Mr. Haverman, of the Office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-1, can answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Haverman. The budget as originally submitted contained the 
figure 84 million in the 1954 column. In the process of converting 
to a new fiscal structure in fiscal year 1955, several miscellaneous items 
were not included in that previous submission. In the interim between 
the submission of the President’s budget and the preparation of the 
detailed estimate, these several items were added as proper charges to 
this budget program. The 91 million figure reflects the actual level of 
support for the current year. 

Mr. Forp. Were there any downward adjustments in the overall 
which would take care of or cover up this 6 million 5 figure ? 

Mr. Haverman. No, sir. This adjusted figure reflects items of a 
continuing nature from year to year, and as such could not be absorbed 
in the amount indicated in the President’s Budget. 

Mr. Forp. Would this item be reflected in the maintenance and 
operations table which initially was submitted ? 

Colonel Leventck. Yes, sir. This item of $6.5 million in this pro- 
gram is offset in the program 2300 if you will recall. 

Mr. Forp. And that is accounted for in the activities for mainte- 
nance and operations? 

Colonel Leventcx. That is correct, of 1954. 


SECURITY GUARDS 


Mr. Forp. Why is the cost per man-year of security guards nearly 
the same for direct hire, as indicated on page 1305 of the justifications / 
In other words, it would appear to me to be justifiable to assume that 
your contract hire in Europe and Japan would be less costly than your 
other arrangement. Is there an explanation for that? 
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Mr. Haverman. The bulk of those people are also native personnel 
of the European and the Far East Commands. Consequently, the 
payment for these people is relatively the same. The number of 
people in the zone of the interior that we are using for this guard 
service are relatively small and are paid at an annual salary that com- 
pares with other civil-service personnel employed stateside. Due 
to the fact that the great bulk of them are located in the European 
and Far East Commands, salaries are relatively the same as the 
contract-hire people. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1955 your total contract-hire people will approx- 
imate 26,000 and your other guards will be 4,419 ? 

Mr. Haverman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Which indicates that a relatively small proportion of 
your people are direct hire? 

Mr. Haverman. That is correct in this particular area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If you figure out 7 days per week, 24 hours a day, you get 
168 hours per week 

One hundred and sixty-eight hours, on a 40-hour week basis, is 
4.2 men per week. A ratio of 4.4 permits 8 hours per week allow- 
ance for leave, or 416 hours per year per man. Isn't that a rather 
high number—416 hours per year per man ? 

Mr. Haverman. Mr. Chairman, I have Major Dillon from the Office 
of the Provost Marshal General with me. Perhaps he can explain 
the 4.4 figure, to which I presume you refer. 

Major Ditton. The 4.4 figure is an average at which we arrived on 
a worldwide basis. In some areas security guards work a 48-hour 
week, and in others a 40- or 44-hour week. Predominantly in the 
Caribbean and in the United States they work a 40-hour week, whereas 
overseas they work a 44- or 48-hour week.. 

The Office of the Provost Marshal General surveyed Army installa- 
tions throughout the world to determine security-guard utilization 
worldwide. By consolidating all of these reports we came up with 
the average requirement of 4.4 guards per 24-hour post. 

I have some figures here which we have compiled regarding the 
actual manning requirement on an annual basis. 

For example, on a 48-hour-week basis, which is normal overseas, 
and allowing for sick and annual leave in accordance with local regula- 
tions, an 11-month year becomes the basis for determining require- 
ments. 

Mr. Forp. Is that sick leave applicable to indigenous employees as 
well as others? 

Major Ditton. Yes. So on that premise, a 48-hour-week basis and 
an 1l-month year, computations show we require 3.8 guards per 
24-hour post. 

Of course, in some of the overseas areas additional training for the 
guards is required, and as a result they are pulled away from their 
primary duty as security guards, and oftentimes work only a 44-hour 
week, on which basis there is a requirement for 4.2 guards per 24-hour 
post. 

In the continental United States and in the Caribbean area it is 
strictly a 40-hour-week basis, and the computations show that the num- 
ber of guards required are 4.6 to man the post throughout the year. 
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That is generally the picture. 

Mr. Forp. What was the standard for security guards prior to the 
formula you are now using, the 4.4? 

Major Diixion. I think 4.4 is pretty much average. 

Mr. Forp. It seems altogether too simple that 4.4 should be an un- 
varying ratio. 

Major Ditton. It is not actually an unvarying ratio. AsI pointed 
out, that was the average requirement determined by consolidating 
all of these reports. We actually received reports on every installa- 
tion which utilizes these funds, and that was the average requirement 
per 24-hour post. The requirement to man a post, on an 11-month 
year, 40- to 48-hour-week basis, the average is 4.2. That is the result- 
ing computation of manning the post all that time. 

When you consider that there are administrative details which take 
the man away from his primary duty, there has to be some leeway. 
Instead of using the figure of 4.2, we use the average of 4.4 as the basis 
for the requirements. 

Mr. Forp. There is very slight reduction in military personnel, 
about a 600 reduction in civilian personnel. That, of course, leaves 
out the indigenous contract hire people. Is that right? 

Mr. HaverMan. On the page you refer to, Mr. Chairman, the figure 
does include some indigenous, but not contract hire; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. There has been a total reduction, including contract hire, 
of approximately 3,500 or thereabouts. Is that approximately 
correct ? 

M 4 Haverman. Are you speaking of civilians or military in this 
case ¢ 

Mr. Forp. I am referring to the final table on page 1306. 

Mr. Haverman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Why have you not had a corresponding or greater de- 
crease in military personnel ? 

Major Ditton. Actually from my point of view T have not con- 
sidered military requirements because that is outside of our scope. 
The Provost Marshal General is not involved with the assignment 
of military personnel to security functions. 

Mr. Forp. You have just the military people assigned to you and 
then you distribute them; is that it? 

Major Ditton. No, sir. Actually we have nothing to do with the 
security requirements on all the various installations except as it per- 
tains to civilian security guards. That is a command decision as to 
what requires security. Of course, the intent is, where possible, to 
replace military with civilian. There are a lot of instances wherein 
the > PAD are such that they demand the use of military per- 
sonnel, 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the military personnel that are set forth 
here are those that. have been allocated to this responsibility by the 
various Army commanders and various other local posts, camps, and 
stations? 

Major Dion. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then in addition to what is allocated by these com- 
manders you provide, or the Provost Marshal’s Office provides, the 
civilians to do the job under their jurisdiction ? 
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Major Ditton. No, the local commander does. As I say, the 
Provost Marshal General keeps track of utilization and supervises the 
security guard operations. 


SURVEY OF INSTALLATIONS TO DETERMINE PERSON NEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 1303 of the justifications the statement is made 
that each installation is surveyed annually to determine the number of 
personnel required for this function. 

It goes on to state that certain reductions were made. 

Can you give us any specific examples of how this process worked 
and what were the results ¢ 

Mr. Haverman. Yes, sir. Under the general classification of con- 
solidated functions, the Department of the Army has instituted an in- 
tegrated accounting system whereby all accounting activities previ- 
ously carried on in various separate levels of the installation will be 
esiebinied or centrally located in one office. 

At this time, due to the relative newness of this program, it is hard 
to determine exactly what the personnel reductions might be. 

In addition to that there is under way a centralization and consoli- 
dation of Reserve personnel records, that is Army Reserve personnel, 
in the Army area headquarters which will eliminate need of personnel 
who perform those functions in the military districts. 

In addition to that we have our survey teams going out and putting 
more emphasis on the matter of consolidating various separate plan- 
ning and management oflices which may occur at different levels of the 
organization. 

Mr. Forp. Could you provide for the record a specific example of 
what one of these survey teams did, where they went, and what the 
results were ? 

Mr. Haverman. I think that can be done, yes. 

Mr. Forp. The committee would like to see how one of these survey 
teams operates and the net result when the survey has actually been 
put into effective operation. 

Mr. Haverman. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

To illustrate the results obtained by survey method of supervising personnel 
utilization, three typical surveys of posts, camps, and stations are briefly sum- 
marized below. 


The station complement, Fort Sheridan, Ill., was surveyed during the period 
Sept. 9-21, 1953, with the following results: 


Authorized strength (July 31, 1953) 
Actual strength (July 31, 1953) 
New authorization resulting from survey 
Reduction from actual strength 
Actual strength (Oct. 31, 1953) 


Examples of areas in which substantial reductions were made contributing 
to the overall reduction shown above are: 

(a) Ordnance services: Reduced 18 spaces from 181 to 163 based primarily 
on a reduction in supply items processed from approximately 31,500 to 25,000 
and in maintenance facilities required. 

(b) Quartermaster services: Reduced 19 spaces from 237 to 218 based on a 
reduction of services required. Examples: 


Value of rations issued monthly $191, 900 to $158, 500 
Laundry operations: Pieces monthly 225,000 to 200, 000 
Maintenance: Items monthly 2, 223 to 1,588 


44081—54——_50 
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(c) Engineer services: Reduced 34 spaces from 365 to 331 based primarily on 
a reduction in maintenance of buildings and troop-supply activities. 

The station complement, Fort Hood, Tex., was surveyed during the period 
November 2-13, 1953 with the following results : 


Authorized strength (Sept. 30, 1953) 
Actual strength (Sept. 30, 1953) 
New authorigation resulting from 
Reduction from actual strength s 
Actual strength (Dec. 31, 1953) 


Examples of areas in which substantial reductions were made contributing 
to the overall reduction shown above are: 

(a) Administrative headquarters of basic units: Reduced 12 spaces from 48 
to 36 based on a decrease in personnel strengths of basic units from 966 to 643. 

(b) Ordnance services: Reduced 17 spaces from 376 to 359 based primarily on 
a reduction of supply items stored and issued. 

(c) Quartermaster services, laundry operations: Reduced 26 spaces from 142 
to 116 based on a reduction in pieces processed per month from 965,000 in fiscal 
year 1953 to 770,800 in fiscal year 1954. 

(d) Engineer services, supply and storage: Reduced 11 spaces from 28 to 17 
based primarily on a reduction in items stored and issued from approximately 
35,000 to 19,000 per month. 

(e) Transportation services, motor-pool operations: Reduced 24 spaces from 
115 to 91 based primarily on a reduction in number of vehicles required from 
420 to 852. 

The Station Complement, Fort Riley, Kans., was surveyed during the period 
August 17—September 4, 1953, with the following results: 


Authorized strength (June 30, 1953) 
Actual strength (June 30, 1953) 

New authorization resulting from survey_.___...--._-_-_---__.--_--__- 
Reduction from actual strength 
Actual strength (Oct. 31, 1953) 


Examples of areas in which substantial reductions were made contributing to 
the overall reduction shown above are: 

(a) Signal services, supply and storage: Reduced 9 spaces from 17 to 8 based 
on a reduction of items stored and issued from 18,000 to 8,000 per month. 

(b) Telephone installation and maintenance: Reduced 9 spaces from 34 to 25 
based on a reduction in number of work orders processed from approximately 
45,000 to 31,000. 

(c) Ordnance services: Reduced 20 spaces from 177 to 157 based primarily on 
a reduction of number of vehicles 393 to 196 requiring maintenance and num- 
ber of items stored and issued. 

(d) Quartermaster services, laundry operations: Reduced 57 spaces from 187 
to 130 based on a reduction in pieces processed from 651,000 to 584,000 and reduc- 
tion of “call station” operators, not deemed essential. 

(e) Engineer services: Reduced 38 spaces from 512 to 474 based primarily on 
a reduction from 8 to 7.5 million square feet of floor space; reduction in work 
orders from 190 to 113 per month and troop supply and storage. 


DIRECT HIRE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I was surprised at the statement made earlier that our 
contract-hire personnel apparently have the same sick leave and 
annual leave privileges that our direct hire have. 

Colonel Benprr. That term “direct hire” we apply to the German 
nationals in Germany is a convenience which has been adopted to 
distinguish the Germans employed in Germany and over whom we 
have control, from the Germans employed through these private con- 
tractors. We are guided by the prevailing local labor regulations, 
and the United States gives leave to these so-called direct-hire em- 
ployees the same as the private contractors do with theirs. It is in 
an effort to keep them on an equitable basis. 
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We get a little off on this group of direct-hire employees because 
we do have the civil service employee, the Federal employee, who is 
properly known as a direct-hire employee and who is entitled to all 
the rights and benefits under civil service regulations. This is an 
attempt to equalize the benefits of people working in one category or 
another for the United States. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, then, we have two types of direct- 
hire people. We have the ones who are regular civil service employees? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They have all the rights and benefits of sick leave and 
annual leave? 

Colonel Benper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then we also have under direct hire some of the German 
nationals who are employed ¢ 

Colonel Benper. Yes. 

Mr. Forv. Do they have identical sick-leave and annual-leave rights 
with regular civil service employees? 

Colonel Benper. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They do not ? 

Colonel Benver. No, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Do contract-hire people have the same annual leave and 
sick leave benefits? 

Colonel Benper. The same as the German direct hires do. 

Mr. Forp. But not the same as our own civil service classified 
employees? 

Colonel Benver. No, sir. For example, if it was common practice 
in Germany for one of their motor-car companies to give 10 days paid 
leave annually, we would do the same thing. Our United States citi- 
zen employees who might happen to be in Germany would accrue leave 
at the rate every other civil service employee did. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 

SECURITY GUARDS 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuier. Page 1304 shows the estimate of military personnel as 
3,028. Are they normally military police? 

Major Dimon. No. Security is not the exclusive mission of mili- 
tary police. ory police have a crime prevention and law en- 
forcement mission. am not familiar with the 3,028 figure. Per- 
haps Mr. Haverman is. It is not the intent to use military police on 
security jobs. That is a command responsibility— 

Mr. Mittrr. Let us go back to the beginning. Security is normally 
a function of the local command, regardless of what other agencies 
may be in it. You have interior guards normally in most military 
establishments where there are troops that can provide it. 

This figure would not include interior conti supplied by the unit 


or the detachment which might be on duty in a particular area, would 
it? 

Major Dixon. No sir. 

Mr. Mitrer. That sort of guard duty is usually from roster and in 
addition to other duties, so that wouldn’t be included here? 

Major Dixon. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Mixer. So these are presumably military uniformed person- 
nel that are permanently assigned to special guard functions. What 
I wanted to find out is where do they come from from an organiza- 
tional point of view ¢ 

Mr. Haverman. Most of these people here would be in a supervisory 
capacity. The post provost amet for example, who normally has 
the supervision of security at a t, his entire administrative staff 
would be included here. He would have a few enlisted men presum- 
ably, and maybe 1 or 2 officers under him, who would handle certain 
administrative details in connection with this supervision. All posts, 
camps and stations would include those people. 

Mr. Miter. In the past there have ony occasions where certain 
critical installations were considered of such a nature that perhaps a 
platoon, or perhaps a whole company of military police, would be as- 
signed as part of the post, camp or station organization for particular 
security reasons. It that not carried out today ? 

Major Driton. Yes, sir, in some rare instances. 

Mr. Miter. So there would be organic military police included in 
this figure? 

Major Ditton. Very possibly, sir. 

Mr. Miter. If that is still the case? 

Major Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mittrr. Who has the responsibility of employing these 4,623 
civilians that are on the same sort of detail? Is that left to the local 
commanders, or is there a screening and supervision of them at a 
ee, echelon, or by the military police as such? 

Mr. Haverman. The local post commandant has the responsibility 
for hiring these people. The post provost marshal is delegated respon- 
sibility of supervising them when they are actually performing the 
job. 

Mr. Muzer. I was particularly interested in the way the individ- 
uals were selected, who selects the individuals and decides they are 
good security risks. Is that left at the local level or is there some 
program for screening them before they are accepted as guards? 

Mr. Haverman. Well, sir, in the zone of interior commands, if you 
still refer to these 4,419—— 

Mr. Mixer. Those are the ones T talk about. 

Mr. Haverman. In the zone of interior commands the hiring pro- 
cedure and screening for security reasons is done according to the 
regular hiring and security checking regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

In overseas areas, particularly in the European and Far East 
Commands, there are additional clearances established for some of 
these people. For example, in the European Command the applicant 
is screened at our various United States centers and further checked 
for previous membership in the Nazi Party, so that that does require 
higher level screening when they hire those people. 


DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF SECURITY PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Mr. Who makes the determination, normally speaking, 
as to how many of these security people are required at a particular 
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post, camp, or station and how many will be civilians and how many 
will be uniformed personnel ¢ 

Mr. Haverman. That again is a local commander’s responsibility. 
He establishes that. First of all they would establish the need for 
a specific number of guard posts which they feel are required to ade- 
quately protect the area. 

Mr. Mixer. If the post commander decides he needs 12 of these 
people, and most good post commanders want to be sure they have 
enough, for these sort of things there is usually no table of organiza- 
tion, does anybody check to decide whether he ought to be able to 
get along with eight, for instance? 


SURVEY TEAMS 


Mr. Haverman. Yes, sir. That comes under the purview of the 
‘annual survey we make. If he has 12 and the requirement obviously 
indicates he could get by with 8, the survey team will recommend 
that 4 people be taken away from him. 

Mr. Miter. This survey team of which you speak emanates from 
what level ? 

Mr. Haverman. Well, in the zone of the interior survey teams are 
sent out from the Army area headquarters level, and quite often there 
will be a Department of the Army representative accompanying the 
team. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are any surveys made by the Manpower Control Divi- 
sion at the top level? 

Mr. Haverman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miurr. Is it customary for them to be in the field a good deal 
of the time? How do you combat this problem which is a perfectly 
normal one—that the man with the local responsibility of course wants 
to be doubly sure, and there is always a tendency to have more people 
than perhaps we can afford because each person’s mission is the most 
important in the world so far as he is concerned ? 

General WesrmoreLaNnn. We have a utilization branch in the Man- 

wer Control Division—a division of the Office of the Chief of 

taff, G-1. That particular branch is responsible for making man- 
power surveys, which they do on a periodic basis. 

They normally survey activities which report directly to the depart- 
mental headquarters, delegating surveys of class I installations to 
the Army commanders and technical service installations to the chief 
of the appropriate technical service. However, occasionally spot 
checks of class 1 and technical service installations are made by the 
Army staff. In connection with the security guard requirements, 
there is a criteria that we use to justify a guard post. Mr. Haverman 
is prepared to discuss that criteria. 

. HAverMaANn. Yes,sir. That 4.4, as Major Dillon has pointed out, 
4.4 guards per 24-hour post, is a figure 

Mr. Mirtrr. I am not concerned about that figure. I think it is 
very reasonable. But who passes on the number of posts? I think 
you probably need 4.4 people per post, but who decide how many 
posts there will be in a particular installation ? 

Mr. Haverman. That would be the responsibility of the survey 
team when they go out there. There are certain criteria established, 
for example such factors as essentiality and criticality of the in- 
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stallations would have to be examined, location of the installation, 
whether it is in an urban area or isolated area, size and physical lay- 
out, number and size of critical areas within the perimeter, number of 
persons housed and/or employed within the installation, vulnerability 
of vital equipment or materials, and adequacy of the physical pro- 
tective measures, meaning perimeter barriers, clear zones inside and 
outside the perimeter barrier, perimeter and internal lighting systems, 
adequacy of intrusion alarm systems, available communication sys- 
tems. All of those things would have to be determined in each location 
in arriving at the adequate number of posts. 

Mr. Mutter. That is quite true. The thing I am particularly inter- 
ested in is what followup do you have, for instance, if a survey team 
has gone through a certain area and has limited the amount of per- 
sonnel to be used there? Is there some agency other than the local 
chain of command who supervises and follows through to see that 
the recommendations of your inspection team has been carried out 

Major Ditton. Each year we dispatch a command letter to the 
major commands directing that surveys be made of the security guard 
organization. The major commanders then send survey personnel to 
all installations which utilize these funds. It is a very complete survey 
report. By reading it, anyone who is familiar with this type of opera- 
tion, is capable of analyzing the requirements and determining whether 
or not we are getting maximum utilization, whether or not there are 
too many posts, whether or not the wrong type of object is being 
secured. 

The major commanders then forward their reports for each installa- 
tion to the Provost Marshal General, and personnel of the Security 
Branch analyze these reports, for every installation that utilizes these 
guards throughout the world. 

There are several sections to this report. There is one which makes 
provision for the commander’s statement as to his estimated require- 
ments. : 

Then there is another column for the survey officer’s recommenda- 
tions as to the number of personnel required. 

There is another for the Office of the Provost Marshal General after 
his evaluation to recommend the number of personnel and the number 
of posts required. 

f course the commander is always interested in the maximum 
amount of security. The survey officer, however, was impartial. 

Mr. Mirier. The survey officer in that instance would be on whose 
staff, the local Army, or would he be from the Department of the 
Army? 

Mr. Haverman. Local Army, and European and Far East. Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Mittrr. I am still thinking mostly about continental United 
States, but he is, after all, subordinate in that instance and reports 
to the commander who is involved, even though at the. highest level ’ 

Is there any program where the check is made independently of the 
local Army commander ? 

Mr. Haverman. I can perhaps add to that a little bit, sir. We have 
two distinct areas where we can check these people and the utilization 
of the guards. The first is through the survey of the program where 
the impartial survey team goes through the installation. 
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Mr. Mitxer. That impartial survey team is impartial as between 
the posts within a certain Army, but it emanates from a certain Army. 
It is part of the commander’s staff and is not impartial to that extent. 
Do you have anything to check on those fellows? 

Mr. Haverman. Yes, sir. This survey team will make the report 
to the Department of the Army where this report is audited by the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office. If they meet with all the criteria 
he has established he will OK it. Then it comes to the Utilization 
Branch of G-1 where it is further analyzed by manpower analysts. 
If these analysts accept the survey team’s recommendations, and if 
it is a recommended reduction, then action is taken at the Department 
of the Army level to withdraw authorization for the number of people 
that have been recommended for reduction. 

Then there is a further check. When field estimates come in for 
the budget, G-I gets in touch with the Provost Marshal General’s 
office and asks him to review these requirements. The Provost Mar- 
shal compares the estimate against the criteria established by his office 
and makes his recommendation to G-1. There are two checks, man- 
power survey team checking it periodically throughout the year, and 
at least once a year G-I reviews it from the budget standpoint. 

Mr. Miter. I remember during the crash buildup during World 
War II there was very much the same setup as you described, but it 
didn’t get best results. I won't say it didn’t get any results but it 
didn’t get maximum results until the War Department Manpower 
Board, which accounted only to the top level, got loose into these 
areas. The things which developed were very important from a 
manpower point of view, because you cannot expect a local board, 
even if it is on the Army level, to rip into the whole setup under 
their command when in turn they are representatives of the local com- 
mander. To get results in this kind of a program you have, in my 
opinion, to stem it from a higher level than the commander whose 
installations you are examining, because very properly the local com- 
mander, from the small post right up to the Army commander him- 
self, wants to be sure that he has not erred from the standpoint of 
security, and they are bound to have an interest in having more of 
these people rather than less. The point I tried to make is that it 
seems to me there ought to be a very careful control of this program 
from a Department level rather than from the local level. I do not 
believe you will get uniform or maximum results unless that happens, 
because the officer on the Army commander’s staff, or at some subordi- 
nate level, will not argue about something with his commander; he 
could not. Unless conditions have changed greatly there are many 
of these areas which are overstaffed. 

The remarks I make do not apply merely to security personnel. The 
same thing applies to the number of mechanics that you have in a 
type of installation or the number of nurses you have in a so-many-bed 
hospital, but it seems to me desirable to have a very thorough program 
of checking manpower needs within continental United States par- 
ticularly from the department level. 

General WestmorELAND. Mr. Miller, may I state that the means we 
use for following up and insuring that commanders adhere to the 
ceiling which has been given to them is through the allocation of 
spaces and dollars. In other words, if a survey team determines that 
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an installation has too many guard posts, the team will notify the 
commander concerned that the number of posts is in excess of require- 
ments. The results of the survey will be reflected in spaces that will 
be authorized the post or installation which in turn will influence the 
number of dollars allocated. 

Mr. Miter. I am sure it has control, General, but there are many 
installations throughout the United States which because of their 
particular local situation are utterly out of line with any yardstick 
which you might provide. In some cases they would need more se- 
curity personnel than the picture at a distance would seem to indicate, 
but quite as frequently there may be local conditions which mean they 
might need less. There is always a tendency to say well, if they are 
within this pattern it is all right, and to let it go, and unless somebody 
from outside comes in and looks at it you do not really squeeze the 
fat out to the best advantage. Possible savings are so large that I 
cannot help but believe that the program should be tackled at the 
department level. 

Of course, in days of contracting, the tendency will be for the local 
commanders to tighten their belts. But if you get into the other 
cycle again, where we are expanding, there is a tremendous waste 
unless it is carefully watched. 

General HonneNn. May I suggest that G-1 be permitted to submit 
a detailed statement of the controls to assist you in evaluating this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Miter. I will be glad to have it. 

General Honnen. I think we can, perhaps, spell it out better than 
we have done thus far. 

General WestmoreLanp. Mr. Miller, the Army agrees with your 
comments. Such considerations have been the basis of our present 
system. I think the only difference perhaps in your thesis and our 
system in being is the degree of decentralization. 

Mr. Murr. That isthe point. 

General WesrmoreLanp. Mr. Congressman, one of our policies is 
to decentralize to the maximum extent practical. Therefore the De- 

artment holds the major commanders responsible for making surveys 
internally within their organization. The Army Staff supervises and 
audits these surveys. 

We feel it a be impracticable and unjustifiably expensive for 
us to attempt at the departmental level to go down to every post, 
camp and station. 

Mr. Mixer. It would, and you have to break off at some point, but 
it seems to me that it would be very wholesome if you had a depart- 
mental-level check where every so often you went into one of these 
Army areas and made a spot check right on the ground with the 
backing of the Secretary’s Office rather than have those people report 
through the normal chain of command. 

General WestmMoreELAND. Mr. Miller, that we do. 

Mr. You do that? 

General Wresrmore.anp. Yes, sir. We have our workload criteria, 
manning yardsticks, and staffing guides which we use in connection 
with our surveys, and we make spot checks within subordinate 
commands, 

Mr. Mitrer. That, I think, largely answers what I was interested 
in, because, no matter how competent the Army commanders and staffs 
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may be, it should not be left entirely to them without some additional 
supervision, or you will find the standards in different armies out of 
line. 

General WestmoreLaNnb. One of the reasons we have a number of 
military personnel employed on security guard duty is our inability in 
some localities to hire civilians because of the prevailing labor market. 

When that condition exists we have to provide soldiers to do that 
type duty. That is one reason we do have as many as 3,000 soldiers 
reflected in this program. 

Mr. Mitter. Part of the survey would be pointed at not only the 
actual numbers but as to the feasibility of replacing military per- 
sonnel with civilian personnel at the local level ? 

General WEsTMORELAND. That is correct. sir. If the local situation 
is such that we can hire civilian personnel for this function, we do so, 
but there are areas where we have installations where the low popula- 
tion or prevailing wage scale is of such nature that we cannot possibly 
hire them. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. If you could give us the type of statement suggested 
by General Honnen it would be very helpful. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

There are several devices available in the Department of the Army which 
enable manpower analysts to check the results of installation surveys. 

1. A copy of every survey report is received in the Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-1, Department of the Army, where it is carefully reviewed and 
checked to see what action has been taken. 

2. Monthly reports are received from the Army and theater commanders and 
the chiefs of the technical and administrative services which include such data 
as (a) Number of personnel authorized, (0) actual strength, (c) projected re- 
quirements, and (d) workload figures. 

3. Staffing guides, yardsticks and other measuring devices are available for 
each manpower analyst to use. 

4. The duties of each manpower analyst in the Department of the Army Head- 
quarters require him to participate in actual surveys of the field installation to 
give him the opportunity to better acquaint himself with the installation opera- 
tion. Such participation occurs quite frequently. 

Each of the completed survey reports is checked for conformance to prescribed 
standards; further comparisons are made to information submitted monthly 
by the field commanders. Under this system of cross checking, any variations 
can be immediately detected. When such variations are detected and are un- 
explained, the reviewing analyst takes immediate action to effect the necessary 
adjustments which are indicated. 


REPLACEMENTS TO OVERSEAS THEATERS 


Mr. Forp. Is there any reflection of the new policy of sending mili- 
tary personnel in groups rather than as individuals, in subproject 
3413? 

Mr. Haverman. I didn’t understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As we understand it, the new policy is to send groups 
rather than individuals from one station to another. 

Mr. Haverman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Does that new policy have any impact on the funds re- 
quested for subproject 3413 ? 

Major Dixon. It is difficult to say right now,.but I do not think it 
will have any impact. It is not apparent where this program would 


be affected by that. 
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General WestmMoreLaNp. May I address myself to that questio 
Mr. Chairman? The policy you refer to concerns the movement o 
replacements to the overseas theaters, in that we are sending them over 
in teams of four, and we are now experimenting with sending them 
overseas in platoon-size groups. We have always moved prisoners in 
as large a group as possible. Sometimes we have to move them singly 
and sometimes we can move them in groups. It depends upon the 
requirement at the moment. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the bulk of this money used for? 

Mr. Haverman. The troop-train escorts require about 79 percent 
of these funds, or $513,500. 

Mr. Forp. Troop-train escort for prisoners ? 

Mr. Haverman. About 75 to 85 percent of the $513,500 is in con- 
nection with transfer of prisoners. This program used to be con- 
siderably larger. In 1953 they spent twice as much money as we have 
budgeted for 1955. The balance of $136,500 will be for the train- 
patrols program, which is also diminishing. Some Army areas already 
have cut it out. 

Mr. Forv. Thank you very much, Mr. Haverman. 


INSTALLATION Support Services (Loeistics) 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. A. CARTER, JR., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

K. E. TURNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

BRIG. GEN. A. B. DENNISTON, COMPTROLLER AND DEPUTY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER 

LT. COL. J. W. MAXWELL, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. J. 8S. KUJAWSKI, FOOD SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. W. R. WHITAKER, JR., REPAIRS AND UTILITIES DIVISION, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

V. W. SAARI, CHIEF OF PLANNING AND CONTROL DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

JAMES T. JACKSON, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FUNDS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Forp. The next item for consideration is activity 3500, “In- 
stallations Support Services (Logistics),” under the appropriation 
title “Maintenance and Operations, Army.” 

The committee is happy to have with it Gen. W. A. Carter. Gen- 
eral Carter, will you please proceed ? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir. I would like to furnish to the members 
of the committee a supplemental page 2 and page 3 of the statement 
which has been changed very slightly. 

This program, “Installation Support Services (Logistics) ,” consists 
of a group of activities which are required to support other Army pro- 
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grams being executed at Army installations throughout the world, 
These activities include maintenance and repair of buildings, local 
telephone and telegraph facilities, operation of commissaries, laun- 
dries, shoe and clothing repair shops, bakeries, administrative motor 
ls, rail and floating equipment and property disposal activities. 
ou can readily see that other budget programs in the Army are de- 
pendent on these activities for their successful execution. These 
varied logistic support activities have been grouped here into one pro- 
gram to provide the means for greater control, flexibility, standardiza- 
tion of operations, economy, and efficiency. 

The Army is continuing its efforts to eliminate expense and to re- 
duce costs; however, there is a point below which support activities 
may not be reduced without incurring additional expense in the pro- 
gram supported, in an amount far greater than the apparent savings 
resulting from the reduction. The use of telephones and motor trans- 
portation should not be unduly restricted where utilization of these 
services is essential to economical operations. 

The provision of these logistic services to the Army Establishment, 
which is dispersed to major continents of the world, is a large task. 
As an illustration of the scope of this program, the Army must main- 
tain buildings and all accompanying activities, such as light and 
water, for a population which is approximately twice the size of 
metropolitan Washington including adjacent areas in Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The paved areas we must maintain are equal to six four-lane high- 
ways across the United States. Ground areas on which erosion and 
vegetation must be controlled and otherwise maintained are equiva- 
lent to the combined areas of Maryland and Delaware, or a total of 
14,500 square miles. Approximately 16,000 miles of water and sewer 
pipes and 14,000 miles of electric lines must be maintained. The fuel 
requirement for the Army which must be received, stored and issued 
amounts to 6 million tons per year which would be requiring 750 
miles of railway coal cars, placed end to end. 

To do this work, the estimate for fiscal year 1955 is $605 million 
as compared to $641 million in fiscal year 1954, and $720 million in 
fiscal year 1953, as shown on charts 1 and 1a, in this group of charts. 

The reduction of $79 million in fiscal year 1954 and further reduc- 
tion of $36 million in fiscal year 1955 has been made despite the con- 
templated redeployment of troops from the low installation support 
cost area in Korea to high cost areas in Hawaii and continental United 
States and increased communication activities at White Sands Prov- 
ing Ground. 

In order to achieve this higher efficiency, the Army is closing 11 in- 
stallations during fiscal year 1954; it will be necessary to close addi- 
tional ones during fiscal year 1955 as the year end strength is ap- 
proached. 

IT would like to point out at this time that the funds included in 
this estimate for fiscal year 1955 will not permit higher standards of 
maintenance over fiscal year 1953 or fiscal year 1954. The level of 
maintenance will provide for only that maintenance which will pre- 
vent excessive deterioration. Funds available for maintenance will 
be about 30 percent less than the amount estimated as required to sup- 
port a desired standard which would be necessary to protect facilities 
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beyond normal wear and tear and through their economical and effi- 
cient usefulness for their expected period of utilization. 

Such limited funds will seriously hamper efforts to execute an 
effective progrems of preventive maintenance designed to correct minor 
deficiencies before they develop into major repairs and may be ex- 
pected to increase the existing Cubstantial backlog of deferred main- 
tenance. In addition, in order to stay within the fiscal year 1955 esti- 

mate it will be necessary to cut down materially in the use of telephone 
and telegraph, the use of vehicles, employment of civilian personnel 
and custodial services. 

As pointed out earlier, we are exercising extreme care in the reduc- 
tion of these services to insure that greater expense is not incurred in 
cther programs. 

The net result of actions planned by the Department of the Army to 
reduce expenses is illustrated by the decline of program cost per square 
foot of active floor space maintained from 69 cents per square foot 
in fiscal year 1953 to 60 cents in fiscal 1954, and 56 cents per square foot 
in fiscal year 1955, as shown on chart 2. Charts Nos. 3 and 4 illus- 
trate the square feet of floor area by commands and installation cate- 
gories respectively. 

I have present with me here today members of my staff and repre- 
sentatives from the technical services, who supervise the activities in 
this program, and we are prepared to furnish additional information 
on these estimates as the committee requests. The justifications for 
this budget program begin on page 1400 of your books. 

Mr. Miter. I do not seem to have charts Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

General Carrer. Chart 2 shows the 69 cents down to 59 cents, down 
to 56 cents. That is the annual cost of this entire program per square 
foot of active floor space. 

Of course, that is not the maintenance cost. That is the total money 
for the program divided into the number of square feet, active. 

You will notice in chart 3 that in the continental United States the 
square footage of floor area is actually increasing, but the active square 
footage is decreasing. That increase is due to the completion of some 
of the permanent barracks which were authorized in 1952 and are 
now being constructed. 

Mr. Miter. I do not quite understand what these three columns 
refer to. 

General Carrer. The first column is fiseal year 1953, the second is 
fiscal year 1954, and the third is fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Mrrurr. Is that for the continental United States? 

General Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. On chart 3, why do you have increases in areas like 
Alaska, Austria, FECOM and EUCOM? 

General Carter. There is a slight increase in new construction com- 
ing in, without a corresponuding decrease or, rather, nothing is being 
destroyed, and nothing is being inactivated. 

The same is true in Austria. There is some new construction com- 
ing in there, and there is a slight increase in troop strength there, and 
there is construction coming in in EUCOM and then we have the con- 
struction in France. 
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PERSON NEL AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Carter, will you insert in the record pages 1400, 
1401, 1404, and 1406 of the justifications ? 
General Carrer. We shall be glad to do that, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Activity 3500—INsTALLATION Support Services (Locistics 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate Estimate 
Project and subproject | Actual fis seal | fiscal year | fiscal year 
year 1953 1954 1955 


Communications and photographic services , 664, $48, 767, | $52, 249, 500 


Operation and maintenance of fixe wire com- | 

munication systems_._- | 16, 610, 815 | 276, 709 | 17, 464, 000 
Operation and maintenance of radio facilities. __| 1, 984, 883 3, § 728 | 5, 307, 400 
Construction of fixed wire communications_____- 4, 825, 899 , 583, 23 7, 630, 700 
Commercial communications__. Sl caine 13, 207, 608 | 2, | 12, 896, 700 
Construction of guard radio systems____- a 1, 129, 084 | 449, 551 | 4, 644, 700 
Film library and photographic laboratories__.- - 4, 905, 919 , 667, 069 | 4, 306, 000 


Local transportation 108, 478, 152 800, 000° 87, 700, 000 


Operation of administrative motor pools___.-- 85, 066, 563 73, 040, 184 67. 888, 140 
13, 779, 661 | 12,7 734, 288 2 
Operation of rail equipment ___- 6, 038, 542 27,2 

Operation of floating equipment 3, 593, % 


Quartermaster specialized services 34, 755, 614 776, 
Operation of commissaries 15, 654, 750 15, 914. 800 
Operation of bakeries___._- "651, 1, 635, 905 | 1, 602, 800 
Laundry and dry cleaning services. .__- ines 8, 229, 653 8, 346, 069 
Operation of clothing and shoe repair shops_ —- = . 623, 6 , 124, 940 
4, 810, 548 | 6, 993, 950 | 


Maintenance of facilities_........___ __..| 486, 498, 473 | 417,025, 708 


Normal! R. and U. operating expemse______- ~ 437, 198, 358 | 384, 550, 708 
All other R. and U. projects_. 45, 388, 438 27, 475, 000 
Deferred maintenance programs_- 5, 000, 000 
Department of the Army sponsored programs 3, 911, 677 | 0 


Real-estate management... 27, 167, 302 27,700,000 | 


Rents, including initial alterations and restora- | 
tion of leased premises and costs applicable 
thereto . 27,167,302 | 27,700,000 | 26, 712, 000 


Installation support, 857, 148 “19, 418, 000 | 12, 920, 000 


Total direct “720, 612, 129° ! 641, 467, 300 | 605 687, 600 


Total direct -~ anemone contained in Presi- | 
dent’s budget______. 720, 612, 129 596,989,478 | 605, 687,000 


1 Recent review of fiscal yom 1954 fund requirements for this program reveals that the amount shown in the 
fiscal year 1954 column of the President’s buaget was understated by $44,477,822. The $641,467,300 correctly 
reflects the fiscal year 1954 comparative level of support. 


| 
8511 
3512 

3513 

3514 

3515 

3516 

3520 

3521 

3522 

3523 

3524 

3530 

3531 | 

3532 | 

3533 | 

3534 | 

3535 

3540 391, 329, 500 
3541 229, 500 
3542/3 27, 100, 000 
0 

0 

3550 | 712,000 
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Distribution of installation support (log) to other M. and O. budget programs 


Activity 


year 1953 


Actual, fiscal 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1954 


Estimate, 
year 
1955 


Command and management 
| Evaluation system _. 
| Training....... 
| Procurement operations. 
| Supply distribution and maintenance -_- 
Army Reserve and ROTC 
Joint projects 
Armywide serv ices (administra 
Armywide services (logistics) _........-- 
| Armywide services (COA) 
Medical care- 
Other operations activ ‘ities 
Miscellaneous program suppo 


trial. 
Installation support, manufacturing facilities 
Installation support, research and development 


Installation support, | tastaila tions, “nonindus- 


$68, 811, 890 


(6, 358, 344) 


(6, 244, 141) 
(15, 595, 020) 


$58, 785, 153 
1, 934, 107 
169, 670, 082 
9, 946, 041 
188, 537, 052 
5, 916, 053 
2, 037, 072 
30, 640, 384 
55, 315, 780 


37, 614, 213 
30, 565, 821 
(6, 892, 383) 


(6, 768, 588) 
(16, 904, 850) 


$74, 476, 000 


(6, 013, 000) 


(5, 905, 000) 
(14, 748, 000) 


720, 612, 129 


641, 467, 300 


605, 687, 000 


Summary of personnel data and direct obligations 


year 1953 


Actual, fiscal 


Estimate, 
fiscal y: 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


Military personnel (average number) 
Civilian personnel: 


Total number of permanent positions. 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


23, 821 
76, 429 

720 
70, 684 


$267, 837, 028 
452) 101 


$248, 815, 621 
392, 651, 679 


$232, 057, 054 
373, 629, 946 


-| 720,612, 129 


641, 467, 300 


605, 687, 000 


Mr. Forp. Will you also provide for the record obligations as of 


December 31, 1953, for each of the 


and subprojects ? 


General Carrer. Yes, sir; we will do that. 


No. | | 
2100 | 1,800,000 
2200 w-nannnnnnene-| 182, 832, 102 | | 156, 661, 000 
2400 | 8,014, 000 
2500 | 173, 181, 000 
2600 5, 504, 000 
2700 ecccesenecances 1, 389, 078 | 2, 054, 000 
3000 875 | 24, 735, 000 
3100 38, 965, 000 
3200 1, 161, 248 1, 149, 000 
3300 ------------| 52,433,904 | 49,344,294 | 60, 482, 000 
41, 634, 477 32, 000, 000 

| 

2010 | | 
| Total. — — | 
— 

1954 

a 89, 388 81, 343 

84, 150 76, 237 
— 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Obligation by project 


Actual as of 
Dee. 31, 1953 


Project 


Communications and photographic service: 
Operation and maintenance of fixed-wire communication system ____- $6, 897, 702 
Operation and maintenance of radio facilities. 
Construction of fixed-wire communication 
Commercial communications 
Construction of guard radio system 73, 922 
Film library and photographic laboratories Jeaeeldeeve , 030, 156 
Transportation services: 
Operation of administration motor pools ; , 301, 221 
Operation of rail equipment . 713, 058 
Operation of floating equipment , 046, O15 
Specialized quartermaster services: 
Operation of 792, O18 
Laundry and dry-cleaning services 
Operation of clothing and shoe-repair shops. 
Salvage activities _- 
Maintenance of facilities: 
Normal repair and utility operating expenses, continental United States and 
129, 331, 560 


3, 674, 405 
1, 012, 439 
Deferred maintenance programs—continental United States and overseas._-__- 31, 848 
Department of the Army sponsored programs 52, 780 
Real-estate management: 
Rents including initial alteration and restoration of leased premises and costs 
applicable thereto 4, 216, 814 


215, 861, 667 


Mr. Forp. Does your decrease in cost, as illustrated by chart 2, re- 
flect greater efficiency or is there another factor involved ¢ 

General Carrer. It is effected by some of the stations being closed. 

In certain of the areas we have improved our efficiency of opera- 
tion. For example, in the administrative motor pool area, we have 
changed the system of maintenance to correspond more nearly to 
civilian maintenance systems, whereby, rather than having a monthly 
check of vehicles which we had previously, we are having them 
checked at a certain number of thousands of miles, and in various ways 
like that we have effected savings. Of course, the major reduction 
is due to the reduction in troop strength during the year; we will have 
less people to take care of. 


REDUCTIONS IN INSTALLATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Can you give, for the benefit of the committee, or pro- 
vide for the record, some exact examples of positive steps that have 
been taken to reduce the use of communications, motor vehicles, and 
any of the other areas similar to that / 

eneral Carrer. I can furnish it for the record, sir, and as we go 
through the projects, witnesses will have other examples of savings 
in their areas. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCTIONS IN INSTALLATION SUpporT Costs 


1. In motor pool operations, the Department of the Army is engaged in a 
vigorous program covering the overall management control or administrative 
vehicles. It has initiated and inaugurated comprehensive systems to this end: 

(a) Reporting of utilization and expense data. 


3510 = 
3511 | 
3512 | 
3513 | 
3514 
3515 | 
3516 | 
3520 | 
3521 | 
3522 
3523 | 
3524 
3530 
3531 
3532 
3533 | 
3534 
3535 | 
3540 
3541 
3542 
3543 
3544 
3545, 
3550 
3551 
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(b) New maintenance procedures which materially reduce maintenance costs. 

(c) Continuous review of authorizations and utilization to reduce operating 
and maintenance costs and number of vehicles consistent with military require- 
ments and missions assigned. A reduction of approximately 3,000 vehicles in the 
administrative fleet is contemplated for fiscal year 1955. 

(d) Utilization of commercial services and facilities. 

(e) Maximum utilization of commercial type vehicles in lieu of the more ex- 
pensive tactical vehicles. 

(f) Maximum utilization of a minimum number of vehicles. 

(g) Increased utilization of radio dispatch systems where appropriate. 

(hk) As a result of the above, and although the workload will remain about the 
same, a reduction of $6 million in the cost of motor pool operations is anticipated 
in fiscal year 1955. 

2. In the communications field, the following are examples of increased 
efficiency : 

(a) More efficient equipment utilization is realized by the adoption of new 
carrier equipment designed to double the channel capacity of existing telephone 
systems, thus reducing requirements for equipment, reducing maintenance and 
inventory levels. 

(b) Maintenance practices are improved by undertaking studies of equipment 
component part failures. The defective parts are analyzed and weaknesses 
corrected. Thus maintenance is reduced on those components and other com- 
ponents affected by failure of related parts; a reduction in search time to 
locate sources of trouble is realized and makes it possible to revise maintenance 
schedules on a reduced basis. 

(c) More efficient utilization of personnel is achieved by manpower surveys, 
resulting in reclassification of jobs and personnel. Greater emphasis on specialist 
training better qualifies personnel to perform their duties. Work simplification 
methods are employed to increase performance and production and conduct of 
personnel versus workload studies result in rescheduling of personnel to meet 
peak workload periods. 

(¢@) As a result of the above, the cost of these signal activities increase only 
$314 million in fiscal year 1955 even though increased activities at White Sands 
Proving Grounds will amount to approximately $4 million and a slight increase 
in AAA support. 

3. In the R. and U. field, a sizable reduction in fire prevention costs is made 
possible by a continuing program of installing automatic sprinklers and auto- 
matic. alarm equipment, training of military and civilan personnel in fire 
hazard consciousness and methods of reporting fires promptly, and periodic 
tire prevention inspections. ~Comparative fire prevention and protection costs for 
the current 3-year period are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1953. $31, 803, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 - a 24, 210, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 pre -- 20,940, 000 

General Carrer. As you know, sir, this program is monitored by 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. The technical supervision at the 
Department level is handled by the Technical Services. However, 
generally the funds involved are given to the major commands for 
their operations of their installations, and they control the actual 
spending under the policies set out by the Department of the Army. 


INSPECTIONS 


We carry out a number of inspections that we, from the Department 
of the Army viewpoint, feel are necessary to insure that policies are 
carried out. However, we feel that it is definitely necessary, and we 
try to make those inspections on an assistance basis, rather than going 
out Just to criticize. 

Mr. Forp. Do you make the inspections with or through the various 
technical services, or do you do it directly ? 
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General Carrer. Usually they are made by the technical service. 
However, quite frequently there will be representatives from G-4, 
my office, accompanying the inspectors. 

For example, in connection with the administrative motor pools, 
the Chief of Transportation has sent out teams to the major commands 
and to the stations to assist them in getting started on the new pro- 
gram, and I have had people accompany a few of those inspections. 

However, normally, we have the Chief of the Technical Services 
carry the responsibility. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The first project under this item is “Communications and 
photographic services.” 

General Carter, will you please introduce the witness who will give 
the presentation on this project ¢ 

General Carrer. Colonel Cleaves is here from the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer who can discuss this program in detail. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel Cleaves? 

Colonel Cieaves. I do, sir. 

Funds in project 3510 provide for local communication and photo- 
graphic services at Army installations throughout the United States 
and in overseas commands. These funds are required for the operation 
and maintenance, construction, and rehabilitation of fixed plant tele- 
phone, teletypewriter, radio, and other communications as well as for 
the operation of training film libraries and photographic laboratories 
at Army installations. 

Funds requested in fiscal year 1955 total $52.3 million, which is an 
increase of $3.5 million over fiscal year 1954. This increase is due 
primarily to increased communication support of the guided-missile 
program at the White Sands Proving Ground and the provision of 
additional radio facilities in support of the antiaircraft defense 
program. 

A brief examination of the major types of communication services 
provided will facilitate an analysis of this project. 

The operation and maintenance of fixed-wire communication sys- 
tems involves primarily telephone central offices and associated outside 
yeas comparable to those found in the average American city. In 

eeping with the practices of commercial communication companies 
where the major portion of the central offices are dial automatic, the 
Army provides similar service through either commercially rented or 
Government-owned telephone systems. Through the continually in- 
creasing use of dial telephone facilities instead of manually operated 
exchanges, more economical service will be furnished since fewer 
operating personnel will be required. Such economy is indicated by 
the decrease in this subproject of $812,709 in fiscal year 1955 as com- 
pared to fiscal year 1954. 

I would like to say here that of that savings, the personnel savings is 
$436,420 and the savings in supplies and equipment is $376,289. 

Operation and maintenance of fixed radio systems embrace local 
administrative, guard, fire reporting, train and vehicle dispatching, 

44081—54 51 
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port and harbor craft control as well as data transmission, telemetry, 
and similar radio facilities in support of the guided-missile program 
at White Sands Proving Ground. It is estimated that during fiscal 
year 1955 these systems will be operated and maintained at an in- 
creased requirement of $1.3 million due primarily to the increased 
support of the guided-missile program. 

unds are also required for the installation, rehabilitation, and 
extension of fixed-wire and radio facilities at individual Army installa- 
tions as well as nonrecurring charges for antiaircraft artillery com- 
munications. Requirements for these facilities are developed from 
technically engineered signal projects and only the most urgent re- 
quirements are accomplished each year. Installation funds of $7.6 
million for wire and $4.6 million for radio, which is a total increase of 
$3.2 million in fiscal year 1955 as compared to fiscal year 1954, are re- 
quired. This increase is due primarily to the increased communica- 
tion support of the guided-missile program at the White Sands Prov- 
ing Ground necessitating requirements for improved radio data trans- 
mission and telemetry facilities and the provision of additional radio 
facilities in support of the antiaircraft command. 

The requirement for commercial communications leased from vari- 
ous private telephone and telegraph companies is also included, Total 
funds required for fiscal year 1955 are $12.9 million and cover the 
lease of equipment and rental of circuits from these companies in- 
cluding payment of recurring charges for antiaircraft artillery com- 
munications. Requirements are approximately $30,000 greater in fis- 
cal year 1955 than in fiscal year 1954 resulting from an increased use 
of facilities in France with attendant higher rates than those of 
Germany. 

The operation of training film libraries and photographic Jabora- 
tories and the procurement of photographic film and paper require 
$4.3 million. This covers the support of 218 film libraries which are 
engaged in the loan of training films and equipment to the various 
units of the Army, training of student projectionists and the storage, 
local repair, and maintenance of projection equipment, support of 170 
laboratories engaged in identification, technical, intelligence, legal, 
historical, and tactical photography and special film and paper for 
research and development, industrial X-ray and shell-burst studies. 

The decrease of $361,000 in fiscal year 1955 in comparison to fiscal 
year 1954 is due to curtailed procurement of special-purpose film and 
paper and reduced use of still-photographic facilities at posts, camps, 
and stations. 

That finishes my formal statement; I would be glad to answer ques- 
tions, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Cleaves, I get the broad impression that the 
increases involved in this project result primarily from 2 factors: 
1, the guided-missiles program and, 2, the greater emphasis on the 
antiaircraft program ? 

Colonel Crieaves. That is correct, sir; yes, sir, those are the sources 
of our major increases. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman, at that point, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Srxes. Would the program be smaller if it were not for those 
two items? 
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Colonel Cieaves. Very definitely, sir. 
Mr. Srxex. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Cleaves, will you please acquaint the committee 
with further details on the increases in those items, and the reason 
for those increases ¢ 

Colonel Cieaves. The requirements placed on the White Sands 
Signal Corps Agency by the commanding general of the proving 

ounds, who is an ordnance officer, are normally processed as follows: 

The flight determination laboratory originates an action, and passes 
it to our technical staff there. They review and coordinate and pass it 
to what they call their program review board. There it is coodinated 
and passed on up to the commanding general of the proving grounds 
for his review and approval. 

It is then, if approved, sent to the Signal Corps agency for engi- 
neering and implementation. 

The mission of the Signal Corps agency is to provide communica- 
tions and electronics support to the White Sands Proving Grounds 
and, also, to aid the Chief Signal Officer in carrying out certain phases 
of his research and development program, as we have certain inde- 
pendent subjects that we will be interested in which, of course, have 
to do with the presence at the proving grounds of an activity which 
furnishes us information that we can use for our own electronic lines 
of investigation. 

The Signal Corps agency there executes requirements, either with 
evaluation engineering and completion by the agency, or by utiliza- 
tion of studies and recommendations of commercial firms which are 
under contract. 

Studies of the Bell Telephone Laboratory relative to the improve- 
ment of range systems is an example of the use of commercial support. 

This study happens to be partially completed, and recommended 
action is being implemented in coordination with the proving grounds, 
and the Chief Signal Officer. 

Some of the special activities that we are engaged in at the proving 
grounds have to do with range communications, data transmission, 
radar instrumentation, wind instrumentation, electronics warfare, 
ionosphere data, upper atmospheric research, guided missiles com- 
munications support, Signal Corps research and development, fre- 
quency coordination, technical support, which is a joint project; 
administrative and joint support, logistics support, motion-picture 
sound ranging, maintenance shops for the communications equipment 
being used, and special electronics and photographic instrumentation. 

Mr. Forp. Could you extract for us in this project the added 
amounts of money for those two items that we mention, and include 
it in the record? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 

General Carrer. You will note on page 1427 of the justification, 
the increase for the support of White Bonds between fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955, shows the estimate for 1954 was $71,080 and for 
fiscal 1955 was $3,343,810. That is due primarily to the increased 
signal support of the guided missiles program for White Sands, oc- 
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casioned by increased firing rates and requirements for improving 
data transmission and telemetry. 

Mr. Forp. Could we go further down that chart shown on page 
1427 and come up with the figures that I had suggested be supplied 
for the record ? 

Colonel Cieaves. I could give those by subproject. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel Cleaves? 

Colonel Crinaves. The increases in project 3510, attributable di- 
rectly to White Sands, are as follows: 

For subproject 3511, $419,735; for subproject 3512, $1,811,355; for 
subproject 3513, $1,766,187; for subproject 3514, zero; for subproject 
3515, $3,348,810; for subproject 3516, zero, all for a total of $7,341,087. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us comparable figures for your antiair- 
craft defense ? 

Colonel Cieaves. For the antiaircraft defense under project 3513, 
installations’ use of wire systems, the cost is $570,740, oll for project 
3515, which is installation and lease of radio systems, $209,600. 

Mr. Forp. These are the figures then for the expansion of your 
antiaircraft defense program over and above what was allocated for 
fiscal year 1954? 

General Carrer. No, sir; those are the totals. 

Colonel Creaves. The increases that I have here in that area ac- 
tually is an increase in the sum of only $36,000. Actually, the big 
increase is in the guided missiles program. 

General Carrer. Well, your increase—there is almost no increase— 
or in fact, there is a slight reduction in antiaircraft support in project 
3513, but in subproject 3515 the previous estimate for antiaircraft 
defense in fiscal 1954 is $80,600, and for fiscal 1955 it is $209,600. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. The increase in civilian personnel is primarily a re- 
flection of this increase in both categories? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir; that is on page 1411, sir. The increase 
is only 25, and that is in numbers of permanent positions or recog- 
nized jobs, 

Mr. Chairman, the more significant figure is the average number 
of all employees which is shown down in that last line, which is a 
decrease, as you will see, of 111. Those are the people we are going to 
pay. this year, the man-years. 

he upper figure there is more or less artificial. Those are de- 
scribed positions, but we are going to pay only the lower figure of 
4,651, which is a decrease of 111 from 1954. 


INCREASE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 1412 why are your military personnel increased 
more than your civilian personnel are decreased ? 

Colonel Creaves. That is at White Sands completely sir, where 
they are engaged on military projects or on projects for which the 
military are used, only. 
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HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


It refers and has application only to White Sands. 

Mr. Forv. What is your hospital program distribution system ¢ 

Colonel Cieaves. That is a recreational feature, entertainment; 
entertainment at the large hospitals. 

Mr. Forp. Does that involve motion pictures ? 

Colonel Cieaves. No, sir, it involves sound only. 

General Carrer. They maintain a central radio with outlets 
throughout the wards, and these are the funds to provide for that. 

Mr. Forp. They use a public address system which goes into the 
various wards? 

Colonel Cueaves. Yes, sir; plus a system for the use of earphones, 
which can be used at each bed. 


GOVERN MENT-OWNED TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. On page 1414 of the justifications, the comment is made, 
and I quote: 

“Unit costs per telephone are increasing due to an increase in the basic cost 
of fixed plant equipment, irrespective of the number of telephones used.” 

Are you using that factor in the setting of your rates for your 
Alaskan communications system ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir; that is certainly one of the factors to 
be included in any consideration of rates. 


CONTROL, SECURITY, AND DISPATCH 


Mr. Forp. On page 1417 under paragraph 2, controls, security, and 
dispatch, the point is made that greater emphasis is being placed on 
property protection. 

I think it is very desirable to have such a program, but what results 
have been realized ? 

Colonel Creaves. I do not think I have anything at the present 
moment, but I might be able to get some results on that, sir. 

Was decreased fire losses what you had in mind ? 

Mr. Forp. That is one item I had in mind. 

General Carrer. It is a very difficult thing, of course, to assess in 
detail, but by use of radio circuits we can decrease, in some cases, the 
number of guards and, of course, we can also obtain quicker informa- 
tion in case of a fire. 

When we discuss project 3540 we can give you the fire records, but 
they are pretty close to the same as they have been. We are actually 
cutting down in that project, and, particularly, in the strength of our 
fire departments, which is somewhat based upon this, but it is an over- 
all problem, and it is very difficult to evaluate. However, there is an 
improved efficiency. 

Mr. Forp. By the utilization of better communications do you hope 
to be able to reduce the personnel actually on hand to do the job of 
fighting fires? 

General Carrer. That is right, sir. We have gone into that. That 
is a personal program of General Ridgway. He is very interested in 
fire prevention and fire protection and has put out personal instruc- 
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tions to the field commanders, and any time any Army commander has 
a fire, he practically has to report in person to the Chief of Staff, 
which has helped us a great deal, as you can well imagine. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INSTALLATION OF TELEVISION PROGRAMS IN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification for the television program: which 
you are going to install in the various hospitals? 

Colonel Cueaves. There are 3 systems in all, sir, at Fort Dix, Fort 
Devens, and Fort Monmouth, which is a hospital television system 
for the entertainment of patients, involving $12,000, $8,000, and $3,600 
respectively. 

Mr. Forp. Is this to set up a television station or is this just for the 
procurement of sets? 

Colonel Cieaves. This is just for the procurement of sets for infor- 
mation, education, and recreation. 

Mr. Forp. You could buy an awful lot of television sets for $23,600. 

Colonel Cieaves. In each of those cases you have a rather large hos- 
pital to take care of. There are a number of wards and recreation 
rooms, and on the basis of one set per ward, you would have quite 
a number. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record how many you are going 
to buy, and the cost, plus any other information for the record? 

Colonel Creaves. Yes, sir; we will have to furnish that for the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


HospitaLt TELEVISION PROGRAM DATA 


These facilities are required for the welfare and entertainment of patients in 
United States Army hospitals. Details of fiscal year 1955 requirements: 


Number of Unit cost Tnstalla- 


Location receivers tion cost ! 


U. 8. Army hospital: 
Fort Dix, N. J 
Fort Devens, Mass 


1 Includes cost of antennas, cable, other materials and contract labor. 

Mr. Forp. Why could you not purchase those television sets out of 
nonappropriated funds 

General Carrer. I can answer that, sir. 

The nonappropriated funds are used in the hospitals, of course, for 
some of their recreation. However, nonappropriated funds are not 
sufficiently large, so that we can have all the recreation facilities that 
are required in a large hospital. 

Now, in the company and battery dayroom and that sort of thing, 
the nonappropriated fund does buy the television sets, but when the 
man is eek and in the hospital under governmental care he is in his 


ward, and we provide that service out of appropriated funds. 


|| 
Total cost 
20 300 2, 000 8,000 
9 300 900 3, 600 
ane 59 300 5, 900 23, 600 
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DECREASE IN MESSAGE UNITS 


Mr. Forp. It was testified previously under ACAN and as shown 
on page 1014 of book III that there there would be an increase in traf- 
fic generated by redeployment. 

How does that tie in with the statement which we now have under 
consideration 

Colonel Creaves. Mr. Chairman, that is a different field. The 
ACAN covers the worldwide network and the long-line circuits. 
This is entirely posts, camps and stations, and the decrease ties in with 
what General Carter has said about the closing down of installations. 
We are decreasing the number of telephones, overall, in this project, 
and that decreases the traffic, as well. 

It isa different field, sir. 

General Carter. It is specifically tied in with the closing of 
installations. 

Mr. Forp. You indicated earlier that you were apparently chang- 
ing over from the operator system to the dial system ¢ 

Colonel Cieaves. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Do the funds for that operation or changeover come out 
of this item ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir; they do. That is in project 3511, which 
involves the operation and maintenance of fixed wire communication 
systems. 

For instance, in the First Army at the Seneca Ordnance Depot, a 
400-line dial system was installed. Under the old system you needed 
7 operators, and under the new, you need 4. 

Mr. Forp. What was the cost of the changeover ? 

Colonel Ciraves. I do not think we have those figures here, but they 
could be furnished. 

General Carrer. We will supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Forp. What is the status of the program, armywide? In other 
words, how far have you gone in trying to bring your telephone system 
up to date? 

Colonel Cieaves. I might have to achieve that figure. I have a list 
as to manual and dial systems, but I do not think I have the other 
information. 

In the First Army we have a total of 25 dial systems and 42 manual 

tems. 
es Forp. Could you supply that information for the record ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir; I can supply that, sir. It will take too 
long to cover that, right now. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


MANUAL TO Drat SwITCHING PRoGRAM 


The present 5 year dial conversion program (fiscal year 1953 through fiscal 
year 1957) is applicable only to continental United States, Alaska, Caribbean, 
and Hawaii. The program will be applied to Europe, Far East, and Austria 
subject to overall plans and programs for the deployment of United States 
troops in these theaters. The scheduled completion of such an overseas pro- 
gram cannot be determined at this time. 

Conversion from manual to dial switching equipment is based on the criteria 
that savings in operating personnel can be effected by utilizing dial equipment - 
where the capacity of the central office is more than 400 lines. It is estimated 
that for these larger offices, 1 operator is required per 100 dial lines while 
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1.5 operators, average, are required for switching 100 manual lines. At the 
end of fiscal year 1954, there will be 170,000 dial lines and 56,000 manual lines 
in operation in CONUS, Alaska, Caribbean, and Hawaii. It is estimated that 

17,000 manual lines can yet be advantageously converted to dial operation, saving 
a total of 85 operators or approximately $255,000 per year. Upon completion of 
the program, there will be a total of 187,000 dial lines and 39,000 manual lines 
in operation or a ratio of dial to manual of approximately 5 to 1. 

Procurement and installation of switching equipment averages $135 per line 
for dial and $75 per line for manual. The initial cost of a dial system is re- 
covered in less than 10 years by savings in operating personnel. At the same 
time, more efficient telephone service is provided through lower circuit holding 
time and higher traffic capacity. 

In compiling cost data covering installation, operation, and maintenance of 
military telephone systems, it is estimated that the life of a system is 25 years. 
This reflects an annual depreciation of 4 percent. These factors are in line with 
existing commercial criteria. 

Mr. Forp. How many changeovers do you anticipate making in 
fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Creaves. A total of 3 for this coming year, 600 lines each 
for a total of 1,800 lines. : 

Mr. Forn. What did you accomplish in that regard in 1954? 

Colonel Cieaves, A total of five, sir, _ 

Mr. Forp. Those are all systems within an Army post, camp, or 
station ? 

Colonel Creaves. Yes, sir; a specific post. 

For instance, in 1954 it involved Fort Ritchie, Md., Red River 
Arsénal, the Jefferson Proving Grounds in Indiana. 

Mr. Mirtrr. What is the average figure of the cost of a change in, 
say, a 600-line system ? 

Colonel CLeaves. We will have to obtain that figure for you, Mr. 
Miller. We donot have those figures here on the cost. 

Mr. Murr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

_ Mr. Forp In addition to giving us the cost figure, give us the amor- 
tization life. The committee would also be interested in some sort 
of a status report showing how you are progressing in the modern- 
ization of your telephone system. 

Colonel Cieaves. We can furnish that very easily, sir. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 805.) 

General Carrer. I can add some confusion to that, sir. It is also 
tied into the building of buildings for the new system. 

Sometimes they cannot be installed in the old buildings, and at 
most of our permanent stations we have managed to get something 
that we could put our system in, but since we are not building any- 
thing in our temporary stations, it is almost impossible to put a dial 
system in a multi-purpose-type building. The room in which the 
equipment is placed has to be air-conditioned, and it has to be on 
very solid ground. I have built some of them, and I know a little 
about it. 

That is one of the things that is holding up the Signal Corps pro- 
gram, and it does involve the construction program for these things. 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further questions, we thank you very 
much, Colonel Cleaves. 

Colonel Cizaves. Thank you, sir. 


Turspay, Marcu 16, 1954. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The committee will next consider project 3120, transpor- 
tation services, worldwide. We are very glad to have you here again, 
General Yount, and will appreciate, I am sure, the testimony which 
you will give us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this activity provides 
for transportation services which include commercial freight move- 
ments, ocean transportation of materiel, contractual transportation 
services, and the operation of ports and other transportation facilities. 
The total requirements for this activity for fiscal year 1955 are $448.1 
million. This represents a reduction of $242.6 million or 35.1 percent 
less than the anticipated obligations for fiscal year 1954. This is 
$107.4 million less than the amount originally developed for our fiscal 
year 1955 requirements and this reduction is due to the revised strength 
of the Army and planned redeployment of troops, and a contemplated 
rate reduction in ocean transportation. However, certain decisions 
are not yet firm with respect to the quantities of materials and equip- 
ment which may be returned in fiscal year 1955. These decisions may 
modify our fund requirements. 

Workload requirements have been developed by the shipping serv- 
ices and have been reviewed and adjusted in my office. There are a 


number of factors which have been considered in the development and 

review of requirements. Some of these are: The overall Army supply 

program ; planned strength and deployment of forces; past experience 

and current trends; and —— programs requiring transportation 
i 


support. A breakdown of this activity by subproject is as follows: 

Subproject 3121. Commercial line-haul transportation: This sub- 
project provides for commercial line-haul transportation, by all modes 
of transportation, and for accessorial services incident thereto when 
shipment is for the support of the Army and other Department of De- 
fense agencies as agreed to jointly. The amount requested for this sub- 
project, $148.6 million, is 33.16 percent of the total requested for this 
activity. This is a decrease of $22.3 million as compared with the 
anticipated obligations in fiscal year 1954, and is a direct result of the 
reduced strength of the Army and planned deployment of forces. 

The rates established for the movement of materiel are fixed, in gen- 
eral, by the transportation industry. The Department of the Army 
has no control over the establishment of such rates. However, we do 
influence the costs to the Army through negotiations with carriers for 
favorable rates, the exercise of transit privileges, the routing of ship- 
ments and other traffic management activities. 

Subproject 3122. Military Sea Transport Service: Included in this 
subproject is the cost of ocean transportation of materiel in support of 
the military activities of the Department of Defense as follows: 

(a) Dry cargo and bulk petroleum, to, from, and within overseas 
commands in support of the military activities of the Army. 

(6) Dry cargo (common support items) and bulk petroleum (for 
ground equipment) shipments by Army Technical Services in support 
of the Air Forces. 
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(ec) Transportation of bulk petroleum to FECOM and USAREUR 
for issue to the Department of Navy in accordance with assigned logis- 
tical support responsibilities of the Department of the Army. 

The amount requested is $158.8 million or 35.44 percent of the total 
requirements for the activity. This represents a decrease of $181.5 
million as compared with fiscal year 1954 requirements. This reduc- 
tion is due to the revised strength of the Army, planned deployment 
of forces and a contemplated reduction in ocean tariffs by Military 
Sea Transport Service. 

Subproject 3123. Rental and lease of pompportatios equipment and 
contractual transportation services: This subproject provides funds 
for temporary lease of rolling stock and other point-to-point transpor- 
tation which is not obtained on a tariff basis and amounts to $23.3 
million, and represents 5.22 percent of the total for the activity. As 
compared with fiscal year 1954 this is a reduction of $2 million in an- 
ticipated obligations and is traceable to the reduced requirements in 
FECOM and Europe. 

Subproject 3124. Operation of transportation facilities: This sub- 
project provides funds for the operation of ports of embarkation in the 
continental United States and in oversea commands, established to 
receive and prepare for shipment, supplies, materials and equipment; 
to process personnel to and from overseas areas for the Department 
of the Army and for Department of the Air Force in accordance with 
agreements between the two departments; and for the operation of 
transportation facilities not otherwise provided for. ‘The amount re- 
quested for fiscal year 1955 is $117.3 million and represents 26.18 per- 
cent of the total for the activity. This is a reduction of $36.5 million 
as compared to anticipated obligations in fiscal year 1954, and is due 
to the reduction in workload requirements. 

The details of this activity are set forth under four (4) separate 
subprojects commencing on page 1035 of the estimate which you have 
before you. I am prepared to discuss each subproject separately, and 
to furnish additional details if you so desire. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forp. We will proceed with project 3120, “Transportation 
services.” General Yount, this anonymous communication came to 
Mr. Taber. He has asked that I turn it over to you for comments in 
the record. Would you submit a statement on it for the record? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The memorandum contains statements which are in error, and implications 
which cannot be supported by facts. 

The total operating cost of the four zone transportation offices approximates 
$1.5 million per year. This includes military and civilian payrolls, rentals, com- 
munications, supplies, motor pools, travel, ete. It is emphasized that this is 
the gross cost of operation. Not reflected are savings to the Government accru- 
ing as a result of reduced costs of communications, travel and time, by locating 
officers in regions closer to the point of actual operations. 

There has been retained in Washington those functions which are Nationwide 
in scope and which require close coordination with other agencies located in 
Washington, Control and coordination of the efforts of the four zone transporta- 
tion offices is exercised by my office. 

The statement” * * * feeling has prevailed that the real reason was to make 
berths, * * * for 20 officers * * * as well as 40 to 70 civilians at each point” 
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is completely unfounded. In seeking approval of the Department of the Army to 
establish these regional transportation offices, the Chief of Transportation set 
forth the following reasons, among others, in support of his request: 

(1) It would provide a field organization which, during emergencies, could 
be jointly staffed and assist in carrying out the responsibilities assigned to the 
Department of the Army by the Department of Defense; and which, in the event 
of a catastrophe in Washington, could act as an alternate headquarters for the 
performance of traffic management activities of the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation. 

(2) Decentralization would permit operational traffic management services to 
be performed for military shippers and procurement offices on a territorial basis, 
which conforms geographically to the major ratemaking territories. 

(3) It would reduce excessive overtime in the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation which had been brought about by an increase in freight trafiic man- 
agement activities of approximately 200 percent, while the number of personnel 
engaged in those activities had increased only about 20 percent. 

It should be noted that although the total personnel reduction in the office of 
the Chief of Transportation is not the equivalent of the total personnel strength 
of the zone transportation offices, annual savings of approximately $200,000 in 
personnel costs for freight traffic maangement activities alone have been accom- 
plished in Washington. This does not include savings in overtime pay, nor 
savings effected by absorbing within the zone offices, other functions previously 
performed in Washington and in scattered local offices in support of nationwide 
transportation missions of the Army. 

In addition to the strategic advantages obtained by decentralization, the 
establishment of the zone offices has accomplished the following: 

(1) Permitted the assignment of additional personnel to classification, rate 
negotiation, and transit activities within the office of the Chief of Transporta- 
tion which had been conducted on a limited basis. Savings resulting from these 
activities reduced the Army’s transportation costs for the year ending December 
31, 1953, were approximately $32 million. 

(2) Made possible more efficient procurement of commercial transportation 
services by having regional transportation offices located in areas adjacent to 
the various sources of traffic and in more direct contact with the carriers’ opera- 
tion. The cost of operation of the zone offices in fiscal year 1953 represents an 
investment of about one-half of 1 percent of the cost for transportation services. 
This compares very favorably with the recognized industry average of approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the cost of transportation services for administrative costs. 

(3) Substantially reduced the routing and release time of port-bound ship 
ments. 

(4) Assisted in the expansion of the claims prevention program of the 
Department of Defense. 


RELINQUISHING OF TWO STATEN ISLAND PIERS 


Mr. Forp. The press release of February 24 from the Department 
of Defense in reference to relinquishing of two Staten Island piers is 
before me. Would you comment on that ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. The piers were leased because of con- 
siderable drop in workload, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Purely a matter of being able to handle the workload 
on 3 rather than 5 piers ?¢ 

General Yount. That is correct. We are constantly reviewing our 
requirements, particularly in the areas where we have leased facili- 
ties. As you know, the Statep Island piers are leased facilities, so we 
are trying to relieve ourselves of those liabilities if workload drops 
down to the point where we can get along without them. Our total 
rental in Staten Island is some $606,000 per annum to the city of New 
York, and the reduction is approximately $190,000 from that figure 
by virtue of the lease of these two piers. 

Mr. Forp. Could you provide for the record the actual savings? 

General Younr. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The present rental on the five piers and the upland area contiguous thereto 
is $606,000 per annum. The annual rental on the facilities being released te 
the city of New York which will represent the annual saving follows: 


Upland area adjacent to piers 13 and 14 
Half of upland area adjacent to pier 10 


*This is an estimate. The exact amount will be determined by negotiation 
between the district engineer and the commissioner of marine and aviation, city 
of New York. 

The effective date of release will be subject to a negotiated agreement between 
the district engineer and the city of New York. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that saving is reflected in your budget prepa- 
ration for fiscal 1955? 

General Yount. Only insofar as workload here is concerned. 
Actual rentals—— 

General Carter. Leasing has been taken care of in another budget 
and it has been taken into consideration. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 1037 of the justifications it is indicated that 
ther sizable reduction in the number of military 
personnel and not nearly as large a reduction in civilian permanent 
positions. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

General Yount. The reduction there is in connection with overall 
reduction in strength of the Army. We have reduced military re- 
quirements particularly in the continental United States ports. 

Mr. Foro. This is primarily within the continental United States 
limits? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 


p 
there is to be a ra 


UNIT COST REDUCTIONS FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. The unit cost figures set forth on page 1039 indicate 
some gradual reduction of the technical services. How was that 
accomplished ? 

General Yount. The changes there are the result, in a change in the 
actual commodity relationship of the cargo. For instance, there is 
a reduction in the movement of rather highly classified commodities, 
ammunition, and so forth, which tends to lower the unit cost. There 
is also some reduction in terms of mileage which is reflected in that. 
It is actually a change in the makeup and distance moved. Freight 
rates generally are on the increase. 

Mr. Forp. en you say makeup you mean the type of shipment? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. They are going into lower grades of 
commodities, particularly from the ammunition and ordnance field. 

Mr. Forp. The same would apply to the rate reduction under the 
second heading, “Army areas”? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 


|| 

Annual 
Item rental 
198, 600 
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Mr. Forp. And administrative services ? 
General Yount. It would apply generally to all the groupings be- 
cause it is a change in the nature of the commodities and the haul. 


STUDY OF RATES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp. On that question of the shipment of ammunition, to 
which I assume you are referring, last year in the hearings you testi- 
fied that you were in the process of preparing a new case for the re- 
opening of the ammunition rate. I presume reopening it with rail- 
roads and other shippers ¢ 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What is the result of that ? 

General Younv. The work is just about completed now, Mr. 
Chairman. We have put some 11,000 man-hours and some $25,000 in 
that study, and we are about ready to go to the carriers now on behalf 
of the entire Department of Defense. We are the DOD representative 
in that case. 

Mr. Forp. How long will it take you to negotiate with the rail- 
roads 

General Yount. That is hard to answer, Mr. Chairman, because 
we have, of course, the question of the reparations cases that will have 
some bearing on the period of negotiations, I am sure. Most certainly 
we will negotiate with the carriers before we make any attempt at 
litigation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have to work through the ICC? 

General Yount. We would in litigation but not in negotiation. 

Mr. Forp. When you open up a case with the carriers do you get any 
retroactive benefits, providing you are successful ? 

General Yount. Normally, no. It would be rare that there was a 
retroactive provision. 

Mr. Forp. There have been several accidents involving transporta- 
tion of ammunition. Does that come under your jurisdiction ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Ordnance normally does the investiga- 
tion and we assist them in it so far as transportation aspects. But as 
explosive experts they have the first responsibility in investigating an 
accident. e of course have a sizable interest because we are re- 
sponsible for it in transit. 

f Mr. Forpv. Have there been increases in the incidence of these acci- 
ents 

General Yount. There were several accidents in the latter part of 
last year and the beginning of this year, largely the result of tire fires 
on the highways. There is no unusual pattern or trend which we 
can detect, however, at this time. 

Ordnance and ourselves, I think, have tightened up every possible 
control to insure that every regulation, both of the Department of 
Defense and the Interstate Commerce Commission, as far as we are 
able to follow it up, is being strictly enforced. 

— Do you ship most of your ammunition by railroad or by 
truck? 

General Yount. The majority goes by railroad, but there is a siz- 
able tonnage movement by rusk. 

a Forp. Is the rate of accident any higher in one form over the 
other 
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General Yount. There have actually been more accidents on the 

highways over the last 12 months than on the railroads. 
Yes But there is no reason you can give which would indicate 
a trend? 
_ General Yount. No, sir. There is no trend I could indicate to you. 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is the rate cheaper by truck than by railroad? 

General Yount. In some cases it is. The selection of movement 
by truck would either be based on a lower rate or in some cases on better 
service. For example, many of the igloos are not rail served, so it is 
to the Government’s advantage, and again it comes back to the ques- 
tion of cost and reduction of hazard to pick up the ammunition at 
an igloo and move it to another igloo far removed by truck than to 
ae 2 truck hauls and 2 transfers, 1 to a rail car and 1 from a 
rail car. 

Mr. Forp. Who assumes the responsibility for any damage result- 
ing from these accidents? 

General Yount. The carriers. 

Mr. Forp. That is part of their responsibility ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, as a common carrier. 


MSTS TARIFFS 


Mr. Forp. Are you going to have any changes in MSTS tariffs for 
fiscal 1955? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. We are told it will be reduced by 10 
percent on freight and 5 percent on passengers, and we have incorpo- 
rated those anticipated reductions in the preparation of this budget. 

Mr. Forp. Savings are reflected in the figures before us? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; they are reflected in this last revision 
before you now. 

Mr. Forpv. Suppose MSTS doesn’t come through with those re- 
ductions? 

General Yount. We will be hurting at that point. 

Mr. Forp. And the unit cost figures given on page 1042 do reflect 
those MSTS rate reductions? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the increase in unit costs for move- 
mente other than in Europe or the Far East, as shown in the third 

ine 

General Yount. That is a change in the relationship between inter- 
theater and intratheater moves. There is very considerable amount 
of intratheater, in other words, short hauls, involved in 1953 and 
1954 figures. The figures in 1955 are to a large extent longer hauls 
involving an intertheater movement. 

Mr. Forp. Why should it cost more to operate a long haul than a 
short haul? 

General Yount. On a per-ton rate. Basically your tariffs are 
predicated on a ton-mile cost in the buildup of the tariff. Applica- 
tion of the tariff on a ton basis makes it more expensive. 

Mr. Forp. You have nothing to do with actual operations? 

General Yount. Nothing at all. We are merely a shipper using 
their services. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


LEASE OF TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. How do you handle the actual rental and lease of trans- 
portation equipment ? 

General Yount. Negotiation with the various operating railroads. 
There is the provision of the military trains in Germany, those into 
Berlin and out, and those arrangements are handled with the German 
National Railway. There are also leases for equipment negotiated 
with the Japanese National Railways and Korean National Railways. 

Mr. Forv. This includes funds for the leasing of the Korean trans- 
portation facilities ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. There is a total of $11,101,000 in that 
account for payment to the Korean National Railways which are not 
strictly on a tariff basis. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have the same arrangement with the German rail- 
roads which I believe we have in Korea, whereby we not only pay them 
for the lease of the equipment but also contribute substantial amounts 
of money for the rolling stock? 

General Yount. No, sir. The freight movements in Germany move 
on a tariff basis. Movements covered by this account are for the 
rental of passenger trains and mail cars, because of the requirement 
that United States mail be entirely under United States control. The 
rest, insofar as possible in Germany, are on a tariff basis. It is not 
practical to put the passenger movements on a tariff basis because of 
the problem of crossing frontiers and going through some of the zones. 

r. Forp. What about the situation in Korea? Don’t we lease 
equipment over there and then in addition provide them with rolling 
stock and fuel? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. The movement of passenger cars and 
movement of freight cars is based upon a loaded kilometer rate. 
Some of those cars are American cars. 

The matter has been under negotiation for a very considerable 
period of time to come up with adjustment and a single overall con- 
tract for payment. As of this time the contract has not been success- 
fully negotiated. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN COSTS IN EUROPEAN COMMAND 


Mr. Forp. What is the pag emai for the increase in the figures 


cited on page 1046 so far as European Command is concerned? 
General Yount. There is a decrease in the total number of units 
there of 4,100 which are high-cost units because they are passenger. 
Mr. Forp. Passenger rates? 
General Yount. Yes, sir. Change in relationship between passen- 
ger and rental of freight stock. 


INCREASE IN OVERSEAS COMMAND TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 1048 your unit cost under overseas command has 
increased. What is the explanation of that, General Yount? 
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General Yount. That is due to changes—— 

Mr. Jackson. What is the date of the sheet you have, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. January 22. 

Mr. Jackson. There is a changed sheet which should be inserted in 
place of that sheet. I have copies here which I will distribute. The 
change sheet is dated February 23. 

General Yount. Actually it is a change in labor rates which have 
affected that. We had a rise in cost in Korea and in Japan. 

There is another item in the overseas cost, and that is that we have 
anticipated additional work in connection with loading and lashing of 
cargo for retrograde movements, which tends also to raise that cost. 

Mr. Forp. Back to the United States? 

General Yount. Yes, return of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mirirr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. You show some significant reductions in your require- 
ments for transportation. You have indicated a number of reasons 
for that reduction. 

Can you tell us approximately, either percentagewise or in money, 
yin mach of the reduction has been due to the revised strength of the 

rmy 

General Yount. It is a combination, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. I realize that. I am asking if you can break it down 
further for me. 

General Yount. To give you some indication, in our load on the 
Military Sea Transport Service it was averaging 1.6 million measure- 
ment tons per month. It is down below 700,000 now, which is an 
outgrowth of cessation of hostilities and also redeployment. 

Mr. Srxes. That would lie principally in the cessation of hostilities ; 
wouldn’t it ? 

General Yount. It isa combination. Immediately there was a re- 
duction in the requirement for supplies. Obviously the most apparent 
one would be ammunition. But all the other items of supply also go 
on approximately a garrison rate, if you will, which are considerably 
lower. 

REDUCTION IN TONNAGE IN VARIOUS THEATERS 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have the reduction in tonnage in the respective 
theaters? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you want to put that in the record? 

General Yount. I can show it by theaters, yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Comparative workload for fiscal year 1954 and fiseal year 1955, by command 


Fiseal year Fiseal year | Difference in 
| 1955 | workload 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


3121. rcia] line-haul transportation, dry eargo, short | 
"J 4, 333, 350 3, 834, 050 
3124. Opesatian of transportation facilities, dry cargo, meas- | 
urement tons 13,105,000 | 10, 796, 000 | 2, 309, 000 


EUROPE 


3121. Commentel line-haul transportation, dry cargo, short 
tor - 5, 947, 300 5, 290, 450 | 656, 850 
3122. Military Sea Transport Service: 
Dry cargo, Measurement tons } 1, 978, 000 2, 355, 000 (377, 000) 
POL, long tons 450, 000 648, 000 | (198, 000) 
3123. Rental and lease of transportation equipme nt and con- 
tractual transportation services: } 
Dry cargo, short tons r <4 : | 153, 860 | 144, 680 9, 180 
Passengers .| 893, 100 889, 000 4, 100 
3124. Operation of transportation facilities, dry cargo, meas- | 
urement tons | 3, 334, 000 4, 204, 000 (870, 000) 


FAR EAST 


3121. — line-hau] transportation, dry cargo, short 
1, 892,350 | 776, 000 
3122. Military Sea Transportation Service 
cargo, measurement tons. | 6, 445, 000 | 2, 405, 000 
OL, long tons ‘ 2, 342, 000 1, 300, 000 
3123. Rental and lease of transportation equipment and con- | 
tractual transportation services: } | 
Dry cargo, short tons. . 2, 717, 510 | 2, 554, 160 
Passengers | 665. 700 | 574, 000 
3124. Operation of ¢ cargo, meas- 
Giement tons................ * 7, 448, 000 3, 733, 000 


OTHER AREAS 


3121. line, haul dry cargo, short | 
206, 200 182, 550 
3122. Military” Sea Transport Service: } 
Dry cargo, measurement tons_..............-.----- 5, 027, 000 2, 350, 000 
POL, long tons___- 2, 450, 000 | 398, 000 
3123. Renta) and lease of transportation equipment and con- 
tractual transportation service: } | 
Dry cargo, short tons__- ee | 37, 750 | 32, 850 | 
Passengers 76, 600 | 67,000 
3124. Operation of -—;ememn ion facilit 
urement tons........ 9, 578, 000 | 4, 112, 000 


REDUCTION IN OCEAN TARIFFS 


Mr. Sixes. How did you achieve a reduction in ocean tariffs? 

General Yount. Actually that is done by the Military Sea Trans- 

rtation Service on the basis of their operating accounts. In the 
irst 6 months of fiscal year 1954 they showed a surplus, and since it 
is operating on an industrial fund it is permitted only to break even. 
They have already adjusted the rates, for the remainder of this year 
and will readjust to the customers so as to come out even at the end 
of the fiscal year. They forecast this continued reduction in 1955, 
5 percent on passenger and 10 percent on freight. 

r. Srxes. Do you anticipate this will show the actual recovery by 
the Government of costs of handling freight and of transporting pas- 
sengers ¢ 

yeneral Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the rate charged to the dependent actually reflect 
the cost to the Government of the transportation of that dependent ? 


44081—54——_52 


| 116, 350 
| 4, 040, 000 
1; 042, 000 ; 
163, 350 
91. 700 
| 3, 715, 000 
23, 650 
2, 67, 000 
2; 052,000 
4, 900 
9, 600 
5, 466, 000 
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General Yount. That I wouldn’t like to answer since the whole 
question of that accounting is a matter for MSTS, Mr. Sikes. Pre- 
sumably they are apportioning their tariffs against their actual costs 
of providing that service. The entire account in 3122 is to reimburse 
them for their out-of-pocket costs by virtue of Army—— 

Mr. aonae The breakdown and detail is something MSTS will have 
to give us 

eneral Yount. Yes, sir; MSTS will have to give you the details. 
We do not have it, sir. This account is only the freight account so 
this is subject to the entire 10 percent reduction. Passenger move- 
ment account is in “Military personnel, Army.” 


OPERATION OF PORT AT WHITTIER, ALASKA 


Mr. Srxes. What has happened since we met with you last year on 
the plans for the operation of the port at Whittier, Alaska ? 


General Yount. We had quite a disaster, as you know, by the fire. 
We put in temporary repairs there in the form of Delong piers. 
There is a proposal for longer renee construction. 


e Delong piers? 


Mr. Srxes. Are you still using t 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the status of plans for replacement of the 
destroyed facilities? 

General Carrer. Those funds already have been authorized, sir. 
The contract plans are complete and I believe the contracts are to be 
awarded in May of this year. 

General Yount. That is just for the first part of the permanent 
construction. 

General Carrer. But the funds are authorized and there is nothing 
additional before the Congress at this time. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you replacing approximately the same facilities 
that were there before ? 

General Carrer. Less. Originally we had 4 and we are replacing 
permanently only 2. 

General Yount. In addition we have a study currently going on, 
Mr. Sikes, with a group of civilian consultants as to future develop- 
ments in that area. Department of the Interior is getting copies 
of those reports and we are working closely together on the future of 
pier development in Alaska, 

Mr. Stkes. What is the present attitude of the Army toward allow- 
ing civilian stevedores to work in that port ? 

Tonmmel Younr. As far as use of civilian stevedores is concerned, 
the Army still maintains the position it is not a practical solution by 
virtue of the very crowded condition on that ledge at the foot of the 
mountain. However, one of the items being investigated is the possi- 
bility of movement by sea train type or other form of containerized 
movement into that area, in which case the attitude of the Army would 
be quite different, because it would not entail a sizable civilian popula- 
tion in the very small area available for development. 

Mr. Stxes. Who would operate the sea train ? 

General Younr. That is still undetermined, sir. It would depend 
on various things. We are looking into the economics of it. Is it a 
practical operation from the standpoint of services and the standpoint 
of the territory ? 
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Mr. Stxes. What would be the terminal points of the sea-train 
operation ? 

General Yount. From the United States to Alaska, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. To what ports in Alaska? 

General Yount. At the present moment we are considering Whittier 
as the basic port. However, certainly as a commercial operation, 
which most certainly we would expect it to be if it is a practical 
operation, the operator may change that arrangement. The Alaska 

ailroad has made inquiries of some nine operators on the west coast 
as to an interest in that type of operation. I do not know what their 
findings are as a result of their canvass of these operators. 

Mr. Sixes. When do you anticipate there will be a decision on this 
matter 

General Yount. We expect to have a report from our civilian con- 
sultants by about the 1st of May at the present moment, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. That will leave you in a position to make a decision, 
but when do you anticipate a decision will be forthcoming? 

General Younr. I couldn’t estimate that. Assuming now that it 
will be an economical operation, the determination as to whether any 
steamship company out there is interested in that operation is one 
which I couldn’t estimate as to time required. They have been dis- 
cussing it with Alaska Railroad, but how long it will take them to 
finance it, if they do go into it, I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Srxes. Will it be operated by the Government or by commercial 
enterprise ? 

General Yount. We would hope it will be operated by commercial 
enterprise, sir. There is no thought of operating it as a Government 
operation. 

Mr. Sixes. Now back to the general request for funds; have there 
been new methods introduced into the operations of the transporta- 
tion services which have contributed to this reduction in the request 
for funds? 

General Yount. In part; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What? 

General Yount. Negotiation of rates with carriers and improved 
traffic management practices. There also has been a very sizable 
increase within the last 12 months in the movement of supplies direct 
from manufacturer to port for export, so as to lower the overall cost. 
All of those factors have a bearing. 

Greatest single factor unquestionably is a reduction in workload. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Mittrr. We will now take up 3520, “Local transportation.” 

Do you have a statement on that, General Yount? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this project provides for local trans- 
portation at post, camp, and station level and includes motor pool 
operations, movement control services, military rail activities, and the 
operation of floating equipment. The amount requested for fiscal 
year 1955 is $87,700,000, which is.$6,100,000 or 6.5 percent less than the 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1954. 

These requirements are presented under four separate subprojects, 
as follows: 
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3521. Operation of administrative motor pools: This subproject 
provides funds for local automotive transportation services for the 
transportation of personnel, supplies, and equipment. The fiscal year 
1955 estimate of $67,888,140 provides for the operation and mainte- 
nance of 59,932 vehicles; 34,842 in the continental United States and 
25,090 in overseas commands. This is a planned reduction of 2,990 
vehicles from fiseal year 1954. Thirty-five percent of the vehicles 
to be operated in fiseal year 1955 are to be used for personnel trans- 
portation and 65 percent are cargo vehicles which range in size from 
14-ton to 25-ton. 

The principal elements of cost are: Pay of drivers and maintenance 
egem fuel and lubricants, and maintenance parts and supplies. 

he workload of the transportation motor pools has increased during 
the past year due to the elimination of allowances of vehicles used for 
administrative purposes in technical- and tactical-type units. How- 
ever, in spite of the increased workload in the transportation motor 
pools, there will be an overall reduction in vehicle, manpower, and 
fund requirements in the Department of the Army through consolida- 
tion of maintenance facilities, improved maintenance procedures, bet- 
ter management control, and more efficient utilization of vehicles. 

3522. Movements services: This subproject covers the traffic man- 
agement activities performed in the transportation section of Army 
installations. The major functions are: ( Planning, analyzing, 
controlling and documenting movements; (2) negotiating with car- 
riers for moving persons and things; (3) freight-handling services; 
(4) procurement of ferry tickets and bridge tolls incident to the local 
transportation of persons and things; (5) accessorial services, such as 
drayage, ferriage, lighterage, terminal storage, and demurrage; 
(6) movement sevices at freight transfer points; and (7) providing 
transportation tariffs and routing guides and other supply items. 
The fiscal year 1955 estimate for this subproject of $12,252,120 is 
$482,168 less than the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1954. 

The personnel services (01) in this subproject account for 84 per- 
cent of the total requirements. Due to the fact that the majority of 
these personnel are highly trained transportation specialists, this 
will be a fertile field for traffic management savings in the increased 
workload during the first half of fiscal year 1955. The increased work- 
load is from the planned deployment of forces. 

3523. Operation of rail om : This subproject provides for the 
rail equipment at Army installations for intraplant operations. The 
decrease in this subproject is due principally to reduced costs resulting 
from elimination of multiple shifts for intraplant movements. The 
fiscal year 1955 estimate of $5,193,520 is $233,748 less than the esti- 
mated obligations for fiscal year 1954. 

3524. Operation of floating equipment: This subproject provides 
for floating equipment used to support the missions of installations 
other than ports of embarkation, including the following services: 
Handling the movement of cargo and personnel; ferry service; fire 
protection ; towage supporting the training of amphibious and Army 
antiaircraft units; patrol, security, and other related duties. The 
number of vessels to be operated in fiscal year 1955 is 47 less than in 
fiscal year 1954. The estimate for this subproject for fiscal year 1955 
is $2,366,220, which is a reduction of $232,640 compared to the esti- 
mated obligations for fiscal year 1954. 
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The justifications for the project begins on page 1435, and I am now 
prepared to discuss any questions you may have. 

Mr. Mutter. I don’t know whether I follow what you say on page 2 
of the statement. You say workload of the transportation motor 
pools has increased during the past year due to the elimination of 
allowances of vehicles used for administrative purposes, and so forth ? 

General Yount. That is the allowances within tactical units. A 
greater part of the load on parte, camps, and stations is placed on the 
motor pools now. You will notice that in the mileage and vehicle 
reports, mileage is down about 3 percent whereas number of vehicles 
is down 5 percent which is in part accounted for by increased use 
and increased dependence on the administrative fleet by the tactical 
and technical service units. 

Mr. Mitzter. You mean there has been a reduction in the motor 
vehicles assigned to tactical units? 

General Younr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. And that has resulted in a heavier load falling on the 
motor pool 

General Younv. That is correct. 

Mr. That is a 'T. E. proposition 

General Younr. T/O and E. 

General Carrer. Their vehicles are tactical and we are trying to 
get away from using tactical vehicles, which are expensive to buy and 
run around the stations, and we have taken those out of the tables of 
organization and equipment. 

Mr. Minter. When they are on garrison? 

General Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. That is very understandable. Of course, they are 
much more expensive than a commercial-type vehicle. 

General Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. On page 3 of your statement you refer to the fact that 
there will be 47 less vessels. Could you give us an idea of what sorts 
of vessels are used ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir. They pretty well cover the entire range, 
sir. Some are nonpropelled barges, self-propelled barges, tugs, 
freight supply ships. Actual total number of vessels in the United 
States—— 

Mr. Mixer. I didn’t want to go into too much detail, but do these 
run into fairly large ships? 

General Younr. No, sir. 

Mr. Muer. They are all coastal or harbor boats? 

General Yount. What we call harbor craft. As to actual cate- 

ories, one is shown as floating cranes. Two floating cranes are 
included in this budget. 

Mr. Miter. Fire equipment? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. It covers fire protection in certain 
localities. 

Mr. Miiurr. Fire boats are covered? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mivrer. The primary mission is to transport cargoes by water 
where it is desirable rather than by land. Is that it? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, such as ferrying and servicing some of the 
antiaircraft units offshore. 
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‘ Mr. Miuurr. The vessels of the Corps of Engineers wouldn’t appear 
ere 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrtter. Those engaged in civil functions? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Muer. I note under each of these subheadings there is a de- 
crease over estimates for the current fiscal year. Are the reasons for 
those decreases related to the matters you spoke of under the other 
heading of redeployment and reduction in personnel ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir, plus also a very appreciable increase in 
management effort. We are surveying requirements for motor 
vehicles, motive power and cars in rail equipment and also floating 
equipment, both in our own transportation installations and for the 
rest of the Army. As General Carter touched on this morning, many 
of these responsibilities are under Army commanders, but in addition 
there is a Department responsibility for a followup on that so that the 
survey teams that are under my control are going out and making 
spot checks on the Army teams and also checking on our own installa- 
tions to reduce to the minimum the number of pieces of equipment in 
service. 

Mr. Minter. As I understand it, these factors apply roughly in 
the same way to all four of the subheadings? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. Primarily the savings are because of the factors of 
decreased workload and increased efficiency of management ¢ 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

General Carrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitzer. With regard to military personnel on page 1437, their 
pay is not budgeted here, I assume? 

acter Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. There is a decrease, and proportional decrease in ci- 
vilian personnel likewise? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MitxEr. That also is brought about by the factors we discussed ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. They are closing stations, also, which is 
involved in this, which ties in with the reduction in size of the Army. 

Mr. Questons, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitier. That is a fine presentation, General. I think that 
covers it well. 


QUARTERMASTER, SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


General Carter. The next subproject, sir, is 3530, “Quartermaster 
specialized services.” We have General Denniston here from the 

flice of the Quartermaster General with his staff who will discuss 
this project with you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mitxxr. General Denniston, have you a statement? 
General Denniston. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Mitter. We will be glad to have it. 
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General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the project for 
Quartermaster Specialized Services covers funds necessary for the 
operation of issue commissaries, commissary stores, bread and pastry 
bakeries, laundry and dry cleaning plants, clothing and shoe-repair 
shops, and salvage activities. The amount required for fiscal year 
1955 is $34,776,000 as compared with $34,755,614 for fiscal year 1954 
and $54,946,846 for fiscal year 1953. The amount for personal serv- 
ices in this project is reduced by approximately $1 million under the 
amount for fiscal year 1954. 

As explained in connection with Quartermaster supplies and equip- 
ment included in the projects discussed earlier, extension of the stock 
fund to the items in this project requires that funds be provided herein 
for all issue requirements, in contrast to the previous practice of 
applying stock assets, when available, against such consumption. 

n view of the fact that available stocks were utilized during the 
first half of the fiscal year 1954, new procurement was less than con- 
sumption needs, resulting in a total of obligations for these items that 
is not comparable to full consumption requirements in 1955. In order 
to present a proper comparison it would be necessary to add approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 to the amounts shown for fiscal years 1953 and 
1954 to cover stocks used during these years. 

The aggregate number of facilities of all types operated with funds 
in this project is reduced from 621 in 1954 to 584 in 1955, or a net 
reduction of 37. This reduction is broken down as follows: Commis- 
saries, 9; bread bakeries, 9; pastry bakeries. 6; and clothing and shoe 
repair shops, 13. There is also a decrease of 8 laundries in the United 
States, but this number is offset by an increase of 4 laundries and 4 
dry-cleaning plants to be operated in Europe to provide service not 
now available in that area. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that all of the activities within this 
project are under close scrutiny and establishment of a new facility 
or continued operation of those already in existence is authorized only 
when the need therefor is completely justified. 

If it suits the convenience of the committee I would like to have 
individual witnesses for each subproject. 


RELATION OF OPERATION TO STOCK FUND 


Mr. Miter. First of all let me see if I understand your statement 
with regard to the stock fund proposition. These operations are now 
under the stock fund ? 

General Denniston. These operations are not directly related to the 
stock fund, but they draw the supplies and equipment to support the 
operation from stock fund operations. Therefore when on a consump- 
tion basis those supplies are drawn and used, funds must be made 
available, as the stock fund must be reimbursed. 

Heretofore in these operations, if the supply was on the shelf, if 
the item was on the shelf, it was drawn by requisition, put into use 
and not budgeted for in this manner. It had already been budgeted 
before on procurement. 

Mr. Miter. Let me see if I understand that. Before the supplying 
agencies from which you draw were put under the stock funds, there 
were items on the shelf and they were considered as belonging to this 
project ? 
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General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Therefore when you used them from stock there was 
nothing to reflect the need of cash in the budget because you have 
already bought it? 

General Denniston. They had been budgeted for as items in the 
supply budget. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, then, as I understand it, in fiscal 1955, you will 
have to pay for all you draw, whether it is in stock or not, to replen- 
ish the stock fund ? 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And therefore to get a comparable figure we should 
add roughly 1 million and a half to each of the pre ing fiscal years 
because you will probably draw a million and a half off the shelf this 
year which you will have to pay for? 

General Denniston. That is right. We will have to reimburse the 
stock fund for that even though that item has been budgeted for and 
procured in previous years. 

Mr. Miuter. I notice that the figures for the 3 fiscal years under 
discussion, the approaching one, the present one, and 1953, are roughly 
constant. They vary just within a few hundred thousand. 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Would it be a proper reflection, then, to say there has 
been an overall reduction of ae a million and a half in the esti- 
mates for next year as compared with the 2 previous years ? 

General Denniston. That is correct. As we go through the de- 
tails we will see in certain places there are other compensating factors. 

Mr. Mitier. It is a small group here, but on page 1456 what is 
full-time equivalent of all other positions? Does that mean that you 
bulk into man-years the part-time work of a good many more people 
and work it out as the equivalent of full-time for that many ? 

General Carrer. That is correct, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF COMMISSARIES TO OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Miuter. On that same page at the bottom it refers to opera- 
tion of commissaries and it refers to common services. Are those 
commissaries maintained by Army but which are available for use 
by Air Force and Navy personnel? Is that what that is? 

General Denniston. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is there a converse of that where Air Force or Navy 
operate commissaries and the Army gets the benefit ? 

General Denniston. That is correct, but our calculations, and I 
want Colonel Maxwell to back me on this, is that this is the amount 
that the Army is in effect out of pocket because of operating commis- 
saries in which Navy and Air Force patrons are served in addition to 
Army patrons. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you want to check that? 

General Denniston. We will supply the information ‘on that for 
the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The estimated amounts indicated in this budget as common service support 
to Navy and Air Foree represent the same direct relationship to the cost of 


operating the sales stores as the number of Navy and Air Force patrons are 
related to the total patronage of Army commissary stores. 
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REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF COMMISSARY STORES DURING 1954 


Mr. Muzer. It would appear on page 1459 of the justifications that 
there is to be a net reduction in sales commissaries in continental 
United States of 10. 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Does that mean that 10 are to be closed or is that a net 
figure ? 

General Denniston. That is a net figure. Colonel Maxwell, do you 
have the list? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Could you give us for the record the commissaries that 
will be opened and those that will be closed in continental United 
States? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING COMMISSARY STORES OPERATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


1. Commissary stores closed or to be closed during fiscal year 1954 and reasons 
therefor. 

(a) The Department of the Army operated a total of 81 commissary stores in 
the United States on July 1, 1953, and will be operating a total of 69 on July 1, 
1954, the name and location of which are indicated on the attached list. The 
following actions have been or will be taken to effect this change: 

(1) Opened or scheduled to open: 

(a) Proposed for establishment, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

(b) Approved for establishment, Yuma Test Station, Ariz. 

(2) Closed or scheduled to close: 

(a) Inactivation: Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa.; Camp 
Breckinridge, Ky.; Camp Roberts, Calif.; Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. ; 
aD Atterbury, Ind.; Camp Rucker, Ala.; Camp Polk, La.; Camp Pickett, 

a. 

(b) Uneconomical and nonessential: Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio; United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Calif. ; Lexington Signal Depot, Ky.; Richmond 
General Depot, Va. 

(c) Consolidation with other existing DOD commissary stores: Utah 
General Depot, Utah; Sharpe General Depot, Calif. 


Mr. Mizuxr. I notice overseas you anticipate the same number. 
That probably brings you back to a net of the same. I assume there 
have been some changes there but I do not know that we need that in 
the record. It might not be desirable. 

General DENNIsTON. We can give you a list of the ones being closed 
and 1 or 2 being open. 

As a matter of fact, we have it right here. 

Mr. Mixer. I don’t know that we need it in the record. 

General Carrer. They are the stations being closed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Issue only, commissaries, I notice a gain of one. You 
might give us the information on that. 

eneral Carrer. The Erie Ordnance Depot has an issue commis- 
sa 


COMMISSARIES CLOSED AS RESULT OF APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Mitter. General, there was some considerable comment about 
the language with respect to commissaries in the bill which we enacted 
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last year. Did the language in that bill result in the forced closing 
of any commissaries to your knowledge? 

General Carter. There were actually a net of two stores closed as 
a result of the survey which the Department of the Army made under 
the directives of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Mitxer. Those two stores were closed because of the language 
in section 624? 

General Carrer. They were closed as a result of the survey which 
this language required, Mr. Chairman. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

0 Mitier. Could you give us the stations you are speaking of 
now 

General Carrer. They are on the list, United States Disciplinary 
Barracks and the Erie Ordnance Depot. 

Mr. Miuter. I understand the Erie Ordnance Depot is to be re- 
opened. Is that right? 

General Carrer. Not as a sales commissary. 

Mr. Mier. Only as an issue? 

General Carrer. Only as an issue commissary. 


REDUCTION IN BAKERIES 


Mr. Mutter. Is the situation with respect to bakeries about the 
same as it was the past year? 

General Denniston. There have been some closed. I will ask 
Colonel Kujawski to speak on that. 

Colonel Kusawsk1. Trend with respect to bakeries is still down- 


ward. Weare still in the proceess of closing bakeries where economy 
or other oe reasons dictate such closing. 


Mr. Mitter. I notice from page 1462 that there seems to have been 
a sages sharp decrease in overseas bakeries. Can you comment on 
that 

_Colonel Kusawsxt. The bakeries overseas have remained constant, 

sir. 

General Carter. There is an error on that sheet, sir. 

Colonel Kusawsxt. It is a typographical error, fiscal years 1953, 
1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Minter. I have the figures 66 for 1953, 59 for 1954, 24 for 1955. 

Colonel Kusawskt. Sir, I believe that is a typographical error. 
That should be 24 constant. 

Mr. Mitier. They are all 24? 

Colonel Kusawskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. There is no net change? 

General Carrer. That is right. 

Colonel Kusawsxt. That is right, sir. That is the total. There isa 
net change in the continental United States, however. 

Mr. Miter. It indicates here on bread bakeries a figure of 26 for 
the coming year as compared with 35. 

Colonel Kusawskt. Exactly. 

Mr. Mutter. Those figures are correct, are they ¢ 

Colonel Kusawskt. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Mitter. I note that there is a decrease of eight pastry bakeries. 

Colonel Kusawskr. Yes, sir. 

General Denniston. Those are in the United States. 
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Mr. Mitier. And, you have two overseas ? 

Colonel Kusawskxt. Sir, there are two, both in Alaska. 
Mr. Miter. Both are located in Alaska? 

Colonel Kusawsxt. Yes, sir. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING FACILITIES 


Mr. Mituer. In going over the laundry and dry-cleaning facilities, 
I notice that under this heading you have a slight increase rather than 
decrease. Can you give the reason for that? 

General Denniston. That is correct. In regard to the increase of 
pt eyes, $800,000, $434,000 is brought about partly because of 
the fact that the laundries under the stock fund operation must pay 
for a materials, supplies and equipment that they receive from shelf 
stock. 

The additional $366,000, approximately, is due to an increase of 
approximately $479,000 in personal services, which is partially offset 
by a decrease in contractual services. 

The increase in personal services is because of an increased work- 
load in the laundries, which results primarily because of redeploy- 
ment, and while there is a cut in the Army, more troops, in propor- 
tion, are coming back to areas where fixed laundry services are avail- 
able, as diffierentiated ‘between the circumstances in Korea where 
mobile laundries are not covered in this operation, and with the open- 
ing of four new laundries and dry-cleaning plants in Europe, 1 
we did not have Government laundry service available previously. 

Mr. Mixxer. Do these funds include contract-laundry expenditures, 
as well as operational expenditures ? 

General Denniston. That is correct; yes, sir. 

However, so that we do not mislead you, the bulk of contractual 
services covered here are covered by master-labor contracts in Europe 
or Japan in which we contract for indigenous personnel on a mass- 
labor basis, rather than an individual-employment basis. 

Mr. Miter. Where do the funds appear for costs of laundry and 
dry cleaning which is contracted for at continental United States 
stations? 

General Denniston. Right in here. 

Mr. Mixer. That is in here? 

General Carrer. If you will look on page 1464, sir, it shows the 
laundry and dry cleaning performed in commercial plants, and you 
will see that the total in the “Other” column for fiscal year 1955 is $5,- 
726,000; whereas, as General Denniston pointed out, the big money 
is in the $20 million opposite that in the total column. 

Mr. Mituter. The $20 million above that is the operational costs? 

General Carrer. That is correct. 

However, all of those figures are reduced by the reimbursements. 

Mr. Mitirr. The anticipated reimbursements are subtracted in 
order to get the net for the budget request ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir; and the military labor is subtracted. 
You see, in this table we include military labor, though it is not 
budgeted here; to show the cost of military labor we subtract it, 
and come to the net figure of $9,146,200 in the budget. 

Mr. Miuurr. The military labor is paid for under the regular pay 
appropriation 
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General Denniston. Under the MPA appropriation. 

Mr. Mixer. Is the increase in the laundry service overseas based on 
the inadequate local conditions # 

General Denniston. That is correct, sir, and, primarily, in the line 
of communications in France, where our people have been dependent 
on, [am sure, ineffective laundry service. 


SHOE REPAIR AND CLOTHING REPAIR 


Mr. Mitier. There is a slight increase in the shoe repair, and cloth- 
ing repair item on page 1466. 

General Denniston. That comes almost entirely from the fact that, 
again, they must pay for their items on a consumption basis from the 
stock fund. 

You will note, and it is unusual, that the personal services come out 
almost exactly even. I figured that out, and I believe it is 2 percent 
less people at a 2 percent higher average salary. 

The salaries have gone up, and the personnel has come down. 

Mr. Mitier. The main item involved is the same stock fund situa- 
tion which we have discussed ? 

General Denniston. That is correct. The difference would be a 
slight savings, if it was not for that. 

Mr. Miter. The estimated cost seems to have gone up about two 
cents on clothing and shoe repairs—from 48 to 50 cents. 

General Denniston. That is correct, and that can be accounted for 
as a result of the same conidtion which was mentioned previously. 

Mr. Mitxrr. Would the stock fund proposition be added in with 
that? I do not suppose it should be, but it might have been. 

General Denniston. I believe it would have been in a calculation of 
this type, which was prepared for budget purposes, rather than purely 
cost-accounting purposes. It all would have been included previously 
in the cost accounting, to determine what the cost of the operation was, 
but it would not have been included for budget-accounting purposes. 

Mr. Mitter. It would only be a 1-percent item at that—a 1-percent 
increase ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You have a reduction of the number of installations 
in this country, and the same overseas, as the past year. 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Miiter. Of course, redeployment and reduction of personnel 
would explain that. 

General Denniston. And, possibly, in some places going to com- 
mercial repair on this type oF item rather than Government-owned 
repair. I donot have the figure on that, sir. 


SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Minter. Now we come to consideration of subproject 3535, 
“Salvage activities.” 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

en Mitier. Just what sort of salvage activities are covered in this 
item 

General Denniston. This is the salvage, or scrap, activities, at 
posts, camps, and stations, including depots, but excluding industrial 
operations, such as our Philadelphia Quartermaster operation. 


This is armywide, and does not apply only to Quartermaster 
supplies. 

r. Mutter. This item is armywide, and not limited to Quarter- 
master alone ? 

General Denniston. That is right; it is not limited to Quarter- 
master, and it is a service for which we budget, and handle. It is 
actually under the continental Army commanders, but we do the 
budgeting, and we have the staff responsibility. It does not include 
so-called industrial scrap, such as the odds and ends from cuttings 
left over at our Philadelphia factory, which are handled differently. 

Mr. Mutter. It includes, primarily, Quartermaster-type items, or 
does it go into Ordnance, and other sorts of operation ¢ 

General Denniston. To a degree; yes, sir, and though I would not 
like to make the statements, possibly more. Some Ordnance-type 
items which require demilitarization, if I recall correctly, are not 
included. The scrap produced at the Frankfurt Arsenal in the manu- 
facturing production would not be included because that operation 
stands on its own, as does our manufacturing of clothing at Phila- 
delphia. The scrap produced there is disposed of—the industrial 
scrap—and the receipts from that go back into the industrial fund, 
which is a part of the operation. 

Mr. Miter. Salvage operations overseas, in Korea, for instance, 
involving shell cases, esbed wire, or Signal Corps equipment and 
things of that sort, would not come under this? 

General Carter. No, sir; it would not. It would be picked up over 
there, and it would not be covered in this particular item, because this 
is only for the posts, camps, and stations, and I am not exactly sure 
just how that is handled, but if it can be sold in Korea, it is disposed of 
there, according to my understanding. 

Mr. Mirxer. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
eneral Carrer. Mr. Turner can explain this, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Miller, this particular activity covers the overall 
operations of our garrisons and other installations where junk is 
accumulated. 

Mr. Miter. It covers operations in the continental United States ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; overseas, also, where we have garrisons. It is 
the junk and stuff of that sort that is accumulated around the posts 
which is taken to the salvage yard, and advertised for sale to junk 
dealers as distinguished from the industrial type of thing. For ex- 
ample, at our depots we go through and classify the material. Some 
of it is pe to schools and to the National Guard and other organiza- 
tions, then the remaining serviceable materials are sold. 

The residue, which is the junk, you might say, is turned over to the 
salvage officer for disposal. 

Each installation has a salvage officer for this purpose. 

Mr. Mittrr. These items here cover what you would classify as 
general salvage that develops at posts, camps, and stations? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirrer. And, under a garrison situation, whether here or 
overseas? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Miixrr. It does not include industrial scrap, nor does it include 
battlefield salvage? 
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General Denniston. No, sir; we have a central officer who is desig- 
nated to take care of the sale of this type of stuff. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL TYPE FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. General Denniston, I have this release from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, dated March 9, 1954, which indicates that the mili- 
tary departments are to study commercial and industrial type facili- 
ties, which apparently may result in the three branches of the service 
getting out of certain activities that may constitute competition with 
commercial type operations. 

General Carrer. I think I can answer that, sir. 

The Department of Defense has been working on preparing a direc- 
tive for some time to set up or to coordinate the efforts of the three 
departments: The Department of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, and Department of the Air Force, have been surveying various 
activities which could be performed by commercial contract or by com- 
mercial concerns. 

The directive has just been issued and just received. In fact, it has 
not officially been received in my office, which would be the first one 
it hits in the Department of the Army. Issued on the 8th of March, 
it is Department of Defense directive 4100.16. 

They are planning to start, initially, to survey certain selected 
activities, rather than to make a broadcast survey of everything that 
they do. 

We, in the Department of the Army, have been making that type 
of survey of all these activities continuously in the field, We have not 
centralized it, because of the paperwork and the workload involved. 

For exam ple, we have recently directed the engineers and the station 
commanders to survey their garbage collection activities and actually 
advertise for contracts to make sure that the commercial firms would 
or would not come in on the post to accept this business. However, 
this directive limits the activities of the first surveys to a list, which 
we might include for the record if you want it. 

Mr. Forp. Could we not include the memorandum and the press 
release for the record ¢ 

General Carter. I think that would be fine, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Mriuirary DEPARTMENTS TO Srupy COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL-TYPE 
FACILITIES 


The military departments have been asked to begin at once a thorough study 
of 11 kinds of military-operated commercial and industrial-type facilities with a 
view to taking the Department of Defense out of competition with private busi- 
ness wherever practical, Charles S. Thomas, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), announced today, 

This is the first step in a program that will cover all types of such military- 
operated facilities, Mr. Thomas said. The directive, (No. 4100.16, March 8, 1954) 
which was signed today, sets up cost and other standards to be .used by the 
military departments in determining the desirability of terminating, continuing, 
or establishing commercial or industrial-type operations. 

The directive calls upon the military departments to review, and report 
within 5 months on the need for, military-sponsorship of the following activities: 
scrap-metal baling, clothing factories and cloth-sponging plants, coffee-roasting 
plants, motion-picture studios, paint factories, and ropewalks. Reviews in the 
following areas are to be completed within 1 year: bakeries, clothing recla- 
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mation shops, furniture repair shops, ice cream manufacturing plants, and 
laundries or dry-cleaning plants. 

Additional types of commercial and industrial operations will be selected 
for review under this program in the near future. 

The military departments are to consider in this study the choices of obtaining 
the product or service from private business, combining similar activities, re- 
leasing a facility, or holding it in a standby status. 


INCREASE FOR OPERATION OF COM MISSARIES 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation, General Carter, for the increase 
in the funds requested for subproject 3531, which covers the opera- 
tion of commissaries, even though you are reducing the commissaries 
a net of 9% 

General Carrer. General Denniston has the answer to that. 

General Denniston. Colonel Maxwell, will you answer that? 

Colonel Maxwe... I have a statement on that for you, Mr. Ford. 

Fiscal year 1955 indicates a decrease below fiscal year 1954 of $760,- 
000 for personnel costs and an increase of $1.02 million for supplies 
and equipment, or a net budget increase of $260,000 over fiscal year 
1954. 

The decrease in personnel cost is reflected as a decrease in personal 
services of $1,146,000, and an increase of $386,000 for labor contracts 
in the Far East and in Europe. 

The average number of employees has been reduced 327. The in- 
crease of $1.02 million for supplies and equipment results from the 
fact that during fiscal year 1954 stocks on hand were utilized to the 
maximum extent possible, without corresponding procurement to re- 
place stocks issued. 

Mr. Forp. Are you buying new equipment for the operation of the 
commissaries in order to make them more modern and more usable ? 

Colonel Maxwe.. Sir, that equipment is in no part incorporated 
in our budget request. That equipment is being paid for from sur- 
charge collections which are required under the Appropriation Act 
of 1954 and is not in any way a part of this budget request. Any 
equipment that is covered by this budget request would be that for 
issue commissary activities only. The supplies and equipment men- 
tioned in this statement pertain strictly to your issue operations. 

General Denniston. Now, again, as we mentioned, Mr. Chairman, 
this partly results from the fact that when the commissary draws 
operating supplies from a stock fund control category, it must re- 
imburse the stock fund. Whereas, in the past, up until January 1, 
1954, if it drew general supplies, they had already been budgeted for 
under a procurement budget, you might say, and did not appear in 
the consumption budget. 

Now, we must pay for, out of the activity, anything that that activity 
draws from the stock fund. So it tends to increase in your activity 
budget which draws materials and supplies from the stock fund 
category. 


DECREASE IN RECEIPTS FROM SALES OF SALVAGE 


Mr. Forp. Is the decrease in receipts from sales of salvage a re- 
flection primarily as a result of the decrease in the sale price of the 
serap ¢ 
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General Denniston. I would like to make those comments off the 
record : 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Carrer. This is estimated, as best we can project it, on 
something that is very difficult to project, and we felt we budgeted it 
pretty close. 

This is not sales from surplus excess in large amount of depot stocks. 
This is pure junk sales, 

Mr. Forp. And the receipts go into the general fund of the Treasury ? 

General Carrer. That is correct, sir. 


PREPARATION OF MASTER MENU 


General Denniston. When we were here before, Mr. Sikes indicated 
that he would like an explanation of the rations, and I would like to 
have Colonel Kujawski give that explanation because he is quite 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Forp. All right. 

Colonel Kusawskxt. Sir, I have a prepared statement which I could 
present, or read, whichever the chairman would wish. 

Mr. Forp. I believe it would be best for you to read it. 

Colonel Kusawsx1. The master menu as prepared in the Office of 
The Quartermaster General is based on an Army-Air Force annual 
food pattern plan. The plan serves as a guide for the procurement and 
distribution of all food consumed by the Army and the Air Force 
throughout the continental United States. The development of this 


plan ve. eg) a continuing evaluation and analysis of (1) cost, (2) 
i 


availability, (3) acceptability, and (4) nutrition. 

The first consideration, cost, is governed by the Executive order 
established by the President in 1932. The 39 food components in- 
cluded in the Executive order, when weighted and priced, constitutes 
the daily ceiling for the monetary value of the ration per man. 

Availability, the next consideration, is coordinated by the Office of 
The Quartermaster General with supply specialists in other govern- 
ment agencies and industry; s cificall , Department of Agriculture, 
frozen foods industry, National Canners Association, and the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. In this manner, national production sta- 
tistics, crop forecasts, and seasonability of food items determine the 
eee with which an item will appear on the annual food pattern. 

Thirdly, to develop information on acceptability, thus minimizin 
waste, continuing and extensive food preference surveys are conducte 
at representative installations. The percentage of “like” and “dislike” 
established for each food controls the number of times it will appear 
on the annual food pattern. For example, servings of corned beef and 
cauliflower have been decreased, while beef and chicken have been 
increased. 

Fourthly and lastly, food included in the annual food pattern must 
also meet the nutritional standards prescribed by the Office of the 
Surgeon General. Without adequate nutrition, troops would not be 
able to stand the rigors of training and combat. 

The master menu is a detailed monthly segment of this annual food 
pattern. Prior to publication the menu is reviewed and approved by 
the Master Menu Board which includes representatives from the De- 
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partment of the Army, the Department of the Air Force, and the 
Office of the Surgeon sdiaeiade 

The local installation menu boards have the authority to adjust the 
caloric value of the menu depending upon the activity of the troops, 
the age of the troops, or the climatic conditions prevailing at the in- 
stallations. ‘The Office of The Quartermaster General is kept apprised 
of the type of adjustments made through the visits of field liaison 
officers to the various Army areas, and through receipt of the minutes 
of the proceedings of the local menu boards. Based on information 
supplied, changes are incorporated into the annual food pattern. An 
example of a recent change is the reduction of 24 percent made to the 
coffee issue at the 1 ogee of calendar year 1953. The annual food 
pattern (and monthly master menu) is important in the Quarter- 
master General’s food program because it promotes economy, assists 
in utilizing a fair share of the national production, minimizes waste 
and conserves food, and provides the essential nutrients. 

Mr. Stxes. You did not have to conduct a survey; did you, Colonel, 
to determine that troops like beef and chicken better than they do 
corned beef and cauliflower ? 

Colonel Kusawsxt. That, of course, Mr. Sikes, only provides an 
example. However, we did survey over 400 different items and of 
course we had to put each in its relative place. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about the adjustments that have been 
made on the caloric value of menus, depending on the activity of the 
troops, the age of the troops, and the climatic conditions prevailing 
at the installation. 

Colonel Kusawskt. A specific example, Mr. Sikes, could be provided 
by obtaining the changes from the local menu boards, which could 
be provided. Each installation does have its menu, and each time it 
changes the food composition of its menu course, it does change the 
caloric value along with it. 

That however, can be supplied, I think we did supply such a change 
in the 1952 hearings, Mr. Sikes, and it will vary throughout the conti- 
nental United States. 

Mr. Stkes. Are you reasonably sure that they have been changed 
since 1952? 

Colonel Kusawsxt. Well, I am quite certain of it, sir, because we 
do receive the minutes of the menu boards in our office, and we keep 
abreast of the general changes. 

Mr. Suxes. The information that you have given is good informa- 
tion, but it does not suppty details. I would like more information, 
and you can prepare it, if you wish, and submit it for the record, 
showing some of the actual changes that are made in menus under 
these different categories that you have listed. 

General Carrer. We will supply that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(The information supplied was not responsive. ) 


MAINTENANCE or Facrnities 


Mr. Forp. We will now proceed to consideration of poets 3540, 


“Maintenance of facilities,” and General Carter, wil 
introduce the witness who will make the presentation ? 
44081—-54——53 


you please 
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General Carrer. Colonel Whitaker is here from the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, and he will go into this project in detail. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, Colonel 

Colonel Wirraxer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the repairs and 
utilities portion of this program, subprojects 3541 through 3545, 
covers provision of utilities services, ‘orladthg fuel and heating; fire 
ake wars and protection ; furnishing of other services such as refuse 

andling, insect and rodent control, custodial services, snow removal, 
and packing and crating of household goods and organizational 
equipment; maintenance and repair of real property and appurten- 
ant facilities; alterations, additions and extensions, or other modi- 
fications of facilities; minor new construction ; and supervision and ad- 
ministration of these activities. 

The estimate before you is for the activities described in support of 
the Army worldwide, excluding Korea, and with other minor excep- 
tions, such as standby industrial installations and industrial facilities 
operated under the industrial fund or under contract. Under sub- 
project 3541 are included the services designated “Normal R. and U. 
operating expenses,” consisting of utilities services, fire prevention 
and protection, other services previously mentioned, maintenance and 
repair and the supervision and management of these activities. All 
work of alteration, addition, modification, and minor new construction 
is provided for in subprojects 3542 and 3543 for class I and class II 
installations, respectively. 

Total workload for fiscal year 1955 remains about the same as for 
this year, with minor population reductions being offset by expansion 
of some facilities. Real property to be maintained in active installa- 
tions as measured by building floor area will increase slightly, despite 
the closing of some installations, as the result of the scheduled com- 
pletion of new construction in the Army areas, particularly at depots, 
in Alaska and in overseas zones of communication. Total popula- 
tion, including military personnel, civilian employees and resident de- 
ass will decrease slightly. Reduction in military strength will 

ave little effect on these estimates, since most of the decrease is in 
Korea, an area not covered by this program. 

The maintenance cost factors used in the fiscal year 1954 estimates. 
reflect the action taken by the Department of the Army to conserve 
funds and reduce current expenditures. The net result of the program 
reductions is a sharp curtailment of the funds available for mainte- 
nance and repair. 

Funding programs for fiscal year 1954 were based on the principle 
that only absolute essentials will be accomplished and those projects 
which can be deferred will be delayed. The budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1955 will not permit any higher standards. 

The expenditure levels of the past several years resulted in a general 
level of support sufficient to provide economical standards of mainte- 
nance and services. The limited funds provided by the current fund- 
ing programs and budget estimates represent reductions to standards 
which will permit breakdown repairs and provide only for such other 
maintenance as will prevent excessive deterioration. This policy may 
be expected to materially increase the existing substantial backlog of 
deferred maintenance. 

You will note that the estimate of $364.2 million for “Normal 
R. and U. operating expense” in fiscal year 1955 is $73 million less than 
the fiscal year 1953 figure. This reduction is based on the following: 
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(a) A reduction in the cost of maintenance and repairs by deferring 
all such work except that required to permit breakdown repairs and 
to prevent excessive deterioration. 

(6) Continued conservation of utilities services in aceordance with 
operating policies and cost limitations established by the Department 
of the Army. 

(ce) A pdection in the cost of fire departments to the minimum by 
continual review of firefighting organizations. Continual analysis of 
fire-protection requirements in the light of available outside protec- 
tion and extent of automatic-sprinkler protection has made possible a 
reduction of costs for this item in the continental United States from 
$1.7 million per month in January 1953 to $1.3 million per month in 
December 1953. 

(d) A 10-percent reduction in the supervision and administration 
of repairs and utilities activities to be effected by reduction of in- 
ventories and concomitant supplies handling costs, and by reducing 
engineer staffs consistent with program reductions. 

(e) A reduction in per capita cost factors for other services as 
a result of greater concentration of personnel in active facilities. 

Subprojects 3542 and 3543 include $27.1 million for alterations, 
additions, or extensions, other modifications and minor new construc- 
tion. This amount will be applied to items of work necessary to fur- 
nish essential facilities for using activities required as the result of 
changes in the type or scope of assigned missions, and a limited num- 
ber of projects urgently needed to improve efficiency of operations, 
eliminate hazards or reduce operating costs. Included in this cate- 
gory are such projects as alterations to existing structures to provide 
laboratories or classrooms, modifications in maintenance shops to de- 
crease time factors, and installation of labor-saving equipment, such as 
fuel handling equipment, which reduce operating costs. 

In the interest of keeping expenditures to a minimum in fiscal year 
1955, no funds are being requested under project 3544 to reduce the 
backlog of deferred maintenance even though this backlog is likely to 
increase as a result of the anticipated lowering of the general level of 
maintenance. There are no programs of major rehabilitation or im- 
provement in prospect at the present time for funding under project 
3545, 

I am prepared to furnish additional details by subprojects if you 
desire them. 


PACKING AND CRATING OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. From time to time this committee has been interested in 
the “Packing and crating of household goods and organizational 
equipment” as shown under subproject. 3541. i 

Has there been any improvement in the methods or procedures in 
that regard, Colonel Whitaker ? 

Colonel Wurraker. In the past year, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; please. 

Colonel Wurraxer. We are working now on a new packing and 
crating box which will be a little lighter and which will take a little 
more load. 
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It has been given some tests and we hope that it will be adopted 
some time before the end of this fiscal year. 
That is one area in which we are working on an improvement. 
We are continually reviewing, whether packing and crating is to 
be done with our own forces, that is Government-hired personnel, or 
by contract. Where it is done by contract, we are reviewing area 
contracts versus individual station contracts, so that a suitable volume 
of business will get the right kind of competition interested. 
It is not a static situation. That is, the work-load changes from 
lace to place and time to time. The commercial enterprises that are 
interested in this work change from time to time, and we continually 
explore various means of getting the work done at the most economical 
rate. 


ALLOCATION FOR FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 


Mr. Forp, I notice that you have reduced your monthly “Allocations 
for fire prevention and protection.” 

Has Tuten been any increase in your losses as a result of that? 

Colonel Wurraker. No, sir; our losses for 1953—that is, for fiscal 
year 1953 in continental United States were lower than the previous 
years. I have those figures here, and so far this year they are running 
about the same as they ran for the first half of fiscal year 1953. 

General Carter. I think the figures might be interesting. The 
average for 7 years, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal year 1952, was 
$4,750,000 a year. The fire losses in continental United States in fiscal 
year 1953 were $1,981,000. The losses for the first 6 months of 1954 
were $1,138,000. In other words, we are about half of the 7-year 
average. 

That has been done, really, in three major ways: 

One is by using the sprinkler systems in our depots, another is an 
improvement of detection devices, and more efficient reporting systems, 
and last, but not least, and the most important of all, more efficient 
prevention by constant inspections to eliminate fire hazards. 

In fact, one of our stations—Fort Lewis—won first place in the 
nationwide Fire-Prevention Week contest, this spring. 

Colonel Wurraker. The record so far for fiscal year 1954, indicates 
that it closely parallels the very good record we had in fiseal year 1953. 
General Carter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forn. Last year the committee was concerned about the de- 
ferred maintenance program and specifically allowed the $5 million 
that was included in the budget for fiscal year 1954. 

The committee has been informed that nothing more than the $5 
million was allocated by the Department of the Army and the Bureau 
of the Budget for that purpose. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1955 there are no funds for deferred 
maintenance, as I understand it. 

Colonel Wutraxer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I further recall that the testimony last year indicated 
you had about $100 million worth of deferred maintenance, 

What is the current situation in that regard ? 
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Colonel) Wurraxer. At active installations—those that are sched- 
uled to remain active—we have an estimated backlog of deferred 
maintenance of June 30, 1953, of $93,647,000—you might say, in 
round figures, $94 million. 

Mr. Forp. Some of that cutback from about $100 million to $94 
million would result from the closing of certain installations? 

Colonel Wurraxer. Yes, sir. The estimate in round figures was 
$105.6 million, and there is almost $12 million of deferred mainte- 
nanse projects which are reported from stations which are now closed, 
or scheduled to close. 

Mr. Forp. So, using the same criteria of a year ago, it would be 
about $106 million ? 

Colonel Wurraker. $105.6 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. About how much, each year, do you fall behind if you 
do not do anything ¢ 

Colonel Wurraker. We estimate that with the funding program— 
that is, the regular funding program in fiscal 1954— that we would 
fall behind about $11 million and from that, we should take the $5 
million which is being programed now. 

So, that we would have a net loss to give us a total of $99.8 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your general rate, based on the number 
of facilities which you have in use, would be about $11 million worth 
of deferred maintenance per year? 

Colonel Wurraker. That is correct, sir; that is related to the current 
funding program. 

Mr. Forv. How much can you do to prevent that by your day-to-day 
repairs and operations ¢ 

General Carrer. That is a very, very important question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In this program the analysis will show you the breakdown of that 

rogram into the fixed charges, and that appears on page 1474 of your 

k. You will notice the first item there—‘Maintenance and re- 
pair”—has been steadily decreasing from $200 million to $151 million 
to $131 million in fiscal year 1955. 

That is out of the total of $385,320,000 for all R. and U. activities” 
at active stations in fiscal year 1955. 

This shows that about one-third of this money can be put on actual 
‘maintenance and repair of plant, and it is most important that that 
figure be maintained at the maximum which we can, because that is the 
figure which ties into deferred maintenance, or regular maintenance. 

In other words, if we have sufficient funds in that field, we can stop 
the increase in deferred maintenance figures. However, if there is 
any reduction in funds, R. and U. maintenance suffers and our deferred 
maintenance backlog grows. You cannot reduce the water bill very 
much or the light bill or the coal bill. So, maintenance is the critical 
area. 

Now, as the deputy program director for this program, we have 
made every possible effort to support this program at the highest 
possible rate. 

The reason that the deferred maintenance program has not been 
funded above the $5 million this year is due to the economic situation. 

General Colglazier might have some further comments which he 
would like to make on that subject. 
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General Corenazrer. I think we have already replied, Mr. Ford, as 
to the basic picture with respect to information concerning the general 
expenditure targets and the allocation to this particular program. 

General Carter. We have supplied for the record—I do not know 
whether you have seen it or not—the detailed breakdown of the total 
deferred maintenance backlog as of June 30, by categories, showing 
exactly what the base quantities are, and how it comes out. That is 
the total of $105.6 million. 

I may say, for the record, that we get these reports from the field 
agency every 6 months, as of June 30 and as of January 1. The report 
as of January 1 has not been received as yet; is that correct ? 

Colonel Wurraxer. It is not in. | 

General Carter. It has been delayed to bring it more up to date. 

Mr. Forp. What basis do you have for evaluation as to the validity 
of those figures which are submitted to you ? 

General Carter. We have a better basis than we have had in the 
past. The people in the field have, very frankly, been somewhat 
discouraged in submitting deferred maintenance programs, because 
they have finally come to feel that it was just a lot of paperwork, and 
that they never received any money. 

This fall, as a result of discussions with various echelons of the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, I sent people 
from my own office, in conjunction with the Chief of Engineers, to se- 
lected stations in the Army areas to go into detail as to what had been 
reported in their deferred maintenance program. 

Now, of those reports which came in from the stations—we estimate 
that about 90 percent of them had been reporting very accurately. 
They had actually gone out and checked, and reported, for example, 
so many barracks floors needing replacement, which is one of our big 
problems. All of these floors are soft pine, and naturally are getting 
worn out. There is only one real good solution, and that is to put 
a good hardwood floor on top of it, and that costs money. But, they 
had actually gone out and had the surveys made. We checked them 
mat program, and found, in general, that the program was pretty 
soha. 

We found one station—and we have extended this to all the others— 
where the commander was using his deferred maintenance program 
as a check on his preventative maintenance, and as a program to work 
out his regular maintenance, so that he would eat into his deferred 
maintenance program as he went along, which is why I say that that 
$131 million figure for day-to-day maintenance is so important. De- 
ferred maintenance is fine, as a program, but actually what we want 
to do is to accomplish the work as we go along. 

So, to answer you specifically, I think this program is pretty sound. 
It is not just someone’s office guess. 

Mr. Forp. Any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Stes. I think you have covered it quite well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forv. What is meant by “Department of Arniy sponsored 
programs” 

You have no money requested here for that item. 

Colonel Wurraker. In past years we have had certain programs of 
rehabilitation of kitchens in organizational-type messhalls. There 
was some rehabilitation of certain parts of temporary hospital facil- 
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ities, and nurses’ quarters, and BOQ improvements. From time to 
time there has been those types of programs. We are planning none 
of that sort of work for next year. 


Reau Estare MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Forp. We shall proceed to consideration of project 3550, “Real 
estate management.” 

Do you have any special comments on that? 

General Carrer. No, sir; I have nospecial comments. That project 
is required to pay rental of real property leased by the Department 
of the Army in the United States and overseas. It also includes the 
cost of initial alterations to adapt facilities to the requirements of 
user services. 

That is very carefully controlled, because we are still working 
under the old Economy Act, which was passed back in the 1930's, 
which requires certificates of necessity before we can spend certain 
amounts above the rent. This does not include funds for certain leases 
which the General Services Administration handles for us in the 128 
areas where they are responsible. We watch these areas to assure 
ourselves that we do not use Army funds for those requirements which 
are the responsibility of the General Services Administration. They 
have not always met their responsibility in securing funds. 

I do not have any other specific comments, but I would be glad to 
try to answer your questions on this, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Saart. Most of the land included in the Nike project is ac- 
quired in fee or easement, and the money for it comes with the mili- 
tary construction money. The leasing program, being a marginal 
program, takes care of only those sites that we have to lease. 

General Carrer. This program comes, also, under provisions of 
title VI of Public Law 155 where, if the annual lease is above $25,000, 
it has to have a special clearance; is that right? 

Mr. Saart. Yes, sir; clearance from the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Forpv. Did I not see just the other day in the newspaper where 
clearance had been received from either the House or the Senate com- 
mittees on several sites? 

General Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is, several sites in the Northeastern United States? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir. We have now received clearance on 
general area approval of the majority of the defense areas. 

Mr. Forp. In this subproject you would show in dollars, anyway, 
the amount of leased space which has been given up in fiscal 1954, and 
in fiscal 1955; would you not? 

Mr. Saart. We do not show the total amount here. 

General Carrer. The reduction in square feet from fiscal 1954, for 
example, as shown on page 1484, is reduced from 6,665,000 down to 
6,023,000, or a reduction of 642,000 square feet of office space. 

j The leased space for closed storage is down about 2 million square 
eet. 

Mr. Saart. That is right, and building space is down about 1.2 
million square feet. 
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RENTS, INCLUDING INITIAL ALTERATIONS AND RESTORATION 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be wise to put this chart, that is set 
forth on pages 1484 and 1485 of the justifications, into the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


3551—Rents, InctupinGa IniT1AL ALTERATIONS AND RESTORATIONS 


Calculation of estimate 


| Num- | M.Y. 
| Base units | ber of ~ ivi oats | Other 


| 


Un 
Activity cost Total! 


Closed storage: | | j 
Fiscal vear 1953. | Square feet..| 13, 605 | 
Pistel wear -| 12, 158 | 
Fiscal vear ..do_. 

Special storage: | 
Fiscal year 1953. 

Fiscal year 1954 ; 

Fiscal year 1955........... 
Land: 

Fiscal year 1953 

Fisea! year 1954 

Fiscal year 1955........... 
Office space: 

Fiscal year 1953 __. 

Fiscal year 

Fiscal year 1955_- 
Building space: 

Fiscal vear 1953 

Fiscal year 1954 

Fiscal year 1955 

Housing: 

Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal vear 

Initial alterations: 

Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1955 

Restorations: 

Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiseal year 1955_............ 
Total, budget estimate: 
Fiseal year 1953. 
Fiscal year 1954- 
Fiscal year 1955 


1000 omitted. 


Norte.—No military personnel included in this activity. 
There are no joint or common service activities included in this estimate, 


Mr. Forp. Are you under enough pressure to get rid of leased space? 
Mr. Saart. Well, the pressure on us is really terrific. We had a 
vigorous campaign on last year to get out of leased space, and I think 
we got out of around $6 million worth. We have to get specific ap- 
‘side for any new leased space from the Assistant Secretary of 
fense, on any project costing $25,000 or more. 

We have to get approval regardless of cost, on all projects involving 
industrial- or commercial-type facilities, such as dry- passes plants, 
and each using agency has to certify that there is absolutely no other 
way that they can operate unless they get the leased space that they 
are asking for. 

Before we enter a lease, after all these approvals have been obtained, 
we check with other Government agencies including State municipal 
agencies to see if we cannot move into some of their space on a no-cost 
basis. 


Item 
No. 
| | | 
1 | 
$0.16 $2,284 | $2,234 
anne 1,582 | 1,582 
3 
4.25 __.....| 2715 | 2,718 
f 6.48 | 4387 | 4287 
2,533 | 2, 533 
4,658 | 4,656 
15 3,507] 3,507 
‘ 10,572 | 10,572 
4) 17 541 558 
30, 135 766 901 
--------| 1,051} 1,051 
1,025 | 1,025 
4} 17 | 27,150 | 27,167 
135 | 27,565 | 27, 700 
30 | 135 | 26,877 | 26,712 
! 
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So, actually, I think we are about as tightly bound on this leasing 
program as you can possibly be. 

General Carrer. Mr. Saari has not gotten the latest directive that 
we have to have the approval of the Department of Defense on any- 
thing above $5,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the annual lease cost ? 

General Carrrr. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact, the paperwork is so 
voluminous on this program that it is another one of those things like 
construction, and I am surprised that we ever get anything done. 

Mr. Forp. It would almost be better not to lease any ? 

General Carter. That is what I try to tell everyone. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. General Carter, for the record, we should insert pages 
1495 and 1497 of the justifications, showing the installation support 
in Korea. 

General Carrer. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


INSTALLATION Support, KoreA 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate, 


| Actual, Estimate, 
| fiscal year 
955 


| fiseal year | fiscal year | 
| 1953 1954 | 
| 


Total, installation support, Korea__- ant ($20, 857, 148) ($19, 418, 000) ($12, 920, 000) 


(3510) Communication and photographic services__ | if 477, 151)| 182, 041)| (161, 000) 


Operation and maintenance of fixed wire communi- | | | 
cation systems. b 334, 135, 053 | 
Operation and maintenance of radio facilities a | 
Construction of fixed wire communieations.__--_ 
Film library and photographic laboratories______- 


(3520) Transportation services (3, 349, (1, 292, 195), 


3621 Operation of administrative motor pools.___-__ | 3, 315, 387 | 1, 278, 561 
3522 ovenients services.._..........-....-- at 33, 243 13, 634 
3524 Operation of floating equipment_- 936 | 0 


(530,614)| (393, 238) 


(3530) Quartermaster specialized 


| 


Operation of commissaries___- - 
Operation of bakeries____ 

Laundry and dry cleaning se’ 

Operation of clothing and shore repair shops... 
Salvage 


(3540) Maintenance of facilities... (16, 499, 817) (11, 654, 000) 


3541 Normal R. and U. operating expenses_ 16, 254, 259 10, 795, 000 
3542 All other R. and U. projects 5 1, 471, 836 | 1, 296, 267 859, 000 


This estimate includes the funds required for direct obligations in Korea for 
“Installation support services (logistic)” and does not include the support fur- 
nished to Korea from the United States or from Japan. It is carried as a sepa- 
rate project since it can be understood more clearly than would be possible if 
spread through the individual subproject justifications. 

The major part of the funds required for tiscal year 1955 is for direct hire of 
Koreans to perform installation support services (logistic), such as maintenance 
of facilities, operation of vehicles and equipment, specialized quartermaster 
services, and installation and maintenance of signal communications. This 
estimate also provides for payment of Department of the Army civilians engaged 
in supervisory work, power furnished by the Republic of Korea and for the local 
purchase of certain items, such as charcoal, cement, Jumber, grass mats, and 


. 
3411 ¥ 
129, 906 
3512 9, 947 
3513 16, 860 
3516 4, 287 
797, 028 
| 8, 972 
0 
282. 000) 
3531 | 33, 293 21, 275 19, 440 
3532 | 153, 400 74, 304 46, 095 
3533 | 280, 754 164, 381 126, 847 
3534 | 29, 057 9, 019 6, 285 
3535 34,110 | 124, 259 | 100, 333 
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other items which are available at lower cost in Korea than in the United States 
_— Sennen portion of these funds is used for common installation sup- 
port services to all U. N. forces in Korea, including ROKA. 

Mr. Forp, This justification includes support for our own, as well 
as the ROK forces in Korea ? 

Mr. Turner, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And also any other United Nations forces? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; for this program. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have as good control over there as you do here? 

General Carrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What can you do about it, to get better control? 

General Carrer. It is of course under the command of the com- 
manding general, Far East Command, and he controls it. The funds 
are given to him, and he allocates and controls them. 

We do have a few inspections, and this work, as you come into a 
more stabilized type of operation, will become more and more impor- 
tant. However, at the present time this is so small compared to the 
total military cost of our operations there that it has not appeared 
practicable to set up expensive control machinery. 

Mr. Forp. About the only way you can control it, then, is to have 
less funds to allocate. 

General Carrer. Mr. Turner, you had better discuss this project. 

Mr. Turner. In order not to distort the rest of the justifications, 
where we have reliable information, we carry the installation support 
for Korea separately. 

In Korea there is very little that you can buy except local labor. 
An attempt to operate in Korea as we operate in other areas is almost 
doomed to failure before it starts. 

In the first place, it is extremely difficult under field conditions 
to pull out the supplies and materials that may be used in this type 
of activity and separate them from identical supplies and materials 
that are furnished to troops. What we wind up with, actually, is 
paying the Korean Government for the utilities that we draw from 
their powerplant, and the hiring of local personnel which, also, is 
very difficult to break down into their end use as we would in regularly 
established garrisons. 

We do not have an organization in Korea with which to handle 
the normal fiscal accounting procedures found in other stabilized 
areas. It involves probably one-tenth of 1 percent of the money 
that the local commander must use in supporting his troops. It is 
controlled largely by the number of personnel that he can get to 
work for him, and it just has not seemed practical to establish the 
conventional machinery for control and fiscal accounting. 

Mr. Forv. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forpv. Thank you very much, General Carter, and your staff. 

General Carrer. Thank you, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 


InpusTRIAL 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. PAUL M. SELEEN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G4 

THOMAS L. McCRARY, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-4, FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Foro. The committee will come to order. 

We will now proceed with consideration of activity 3600, “Indus- 
trial mobilization,” under appropriation title “Maintenance and opera- 
tions, Army.” 

General Honnen, do you desire to introduce the witness, please / 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

This activity, Mr. Chairman, 3600, “Industrial mobilization,” will 
be presented by Brig. Gen. Paul M. Seleen, Chief of the Procurement 
Division, Office, Chief of Staff, G—4. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please, General Seleen. 

General Seteen. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the objective of mainte- 
nance and operations budget activity 3600, “Industrial mobilization,” 
is to plan for and to maintain the Army’s mobilization production 
base, consisting of both Government and privately owned manufac- 
turing facilities, in the state of readiness required for rapid reactiva- 
tioti and conversion in the event of war. The development of an ac- 
ceptable state of production readiness has been one of the principal 
objectives of the Department of the Army’s industrial mobilization 
program for a number of years. The importance of this element of 
the Nation’s defense preparedness was also emphasized by President 
Eisenhower in his 1954 State of the Union message in which he said 
“the ability to convert swiftly from partial to all-out mobilization is 
imperative to our security.” Today, we are presenting the Army’s 
contribution to this national objective in three broad areas: 

1. Maintenance of idle Government-owned industrial facilities. 

2. Maintenance of reserve production equipment. 

8. Planning for industrial mobilization to further the production 
readiness of the Nation. 

‘The funds requested for this budget activity will provide prepared- 
ness in these three areas in a number of ways. I will mention a few 
of them briefly now and will discuss the details as a part of each budget 
project. 

The element underlying all preparedness is accurate knowledge of 
what is needed. Making detailed computation of the Army’s ma- 
teriel requirements based on long-range joint defense plans is a large 
and difficult task accomplished at several levels of command. Our 
responsibility in this budget activity is limited to the work performed 
at the field offices of the Army’s technical services. 
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This war materiel requirement is to be produced from two sources: 
private industry and Government-owned facilities. The Army is 
placing main reliance for its wartime supplies on the first of these 
two sources, private American industry. The manufacture of muni- 
tions by private facilities requires, however, extensive, time-consum- 
ing, and costly conversion for which the Army’s industrial 
mobilization: program is laying the foundation. This-ineludes the 
development of voluntary agreements between the Army and indus- 
trial management to produce, after mobilization, specific munitions 
at eiecied vatee. The results of this type of planning in the past 
pores to be very valuable in procurement of war supplies for Korea. 
Seventy percent of the manufacturers awarded Army contracts dur- 
ing our present emergency had participated in this planning prior to 
Korea. Those among the remaining 30 percent who have performed 
well are now being contacted to bring them into the program. 

The second part of the Army’s mobilization production base con- 
sists of Government-owned industrial plants and reserve production 
epee The Government-owned industrial facilities, mostly 
idle in peacetime, constitute an indispensable supplement to private 
capacity as they are in production fields where private facilities do not 
exist, are impractical to convert, or are entirely insufficient. The out- 
standing example is ammunition. The Army ammunition plants 
played a vital part in support of the Korean fighting, and, without 
having them in existence at the outbreak of hostilities, our combat 
capabilities would have been greatly reduced. 

Similarly, the Army’s reserve of production equipment consists of 
items required for the manufacture of munitions expected to be in 
short supply under mobilization conditions. This equipment is 
needed essentially to assist private industry in converting to war pro- 
duction and to equip facilities to be constructed after the beginning 
of an emergency; however, some will be placed in existing Govern- 
ment-owned facilities to expedite production. Although the equip- 
ment is intended for use in the manufacture of a variety of military 
items, specialization is held to a minimum. Even though we are 
interested mostly in general types of equipment, many of the items 
require 24 months or longer to build. 

he production readiness developed by the Army activities in the 
three areas which I have briefly described is important to all of us 
in a way other than military capabilities; that 1s, economy derived 
from having to stockpile fewer finished military items. The pur- 
pose of such war reserve is to fill the deficiency existing between cur- 
rent assets, consisting of a stocks and the active production 
base, and war requirements until the mobilization base can reach 
adequate production rates. It follows, therefore, that the greater our 
proluction preparedness is, the smaller can be the stocks of expensive 
military items held in reserve without lessening our war readiness. 

Unless there are some questions, I will discuss budget project 3601, 
Reserve industrial plants. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Foxrp. Without objection, we shall insert into the record at this 
point pages 1500 and 1502 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Activiry 3600—INpusTRIAL MoBILIZATION 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


' Actual, fis- | Estimate, fis-| Estimate, fis- 
We. Project and subptoject | cal year 1953 | cal year 1954 | cal Year 1955. 


3601 Reserve industrial plants...___. $0,588,406 | $7, 006, 590 $19, 126, 
a | Reserve industrial equipment 4, 750, 798 | 3, 324, 299 | 
Mobilization veyosteanuees allocation and industrial | | 
security..........- 7, 653, | 8, ZI, 


Total direct obligations 


Justification of funds requested 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscaJ year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Personal services (01) $11, 219,992 | $10, 439, 687 $12, 066, 506. 


Military personnel (number) 87 87 
Civili be rsonnel: 


103 


Number of permanent positions 2, 2, 485 2, 824 
6 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees , 2, 377 2, 690 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Seleen, would you prepare and insert in the rec- 
ord a table of obligations as of December 31, 19534? 

Colonel Kocu. We will take care of that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Obligation by objects 


Actual as of 
Project Dec. 31, 1953 


Reserve industrial equipment___- 1, 109, 553 
Mobilization requests allocation ‘and industrial security... 3, 380, 496 


Total... 


bu 7, 475, 398 


18, 562, 000 | 31, 826, 000; 
3601 
3611 
3621 
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Mr. Forp. Did a program of this type exist to any degree following 
World War II, General Seleen ? 

t General SeLren. Yes, sir; it did. It existed prior to World War 
I, also. ae 

Mr. Forp. Is there any way by which you can compare the program 
which existed previous to World War II, to that which existed pre- 
vious to Korea, and to what you have in mind at the present time, as 
presented in this budget? 

General Seizen. It is a continuation of the same type of industrial 
mobilization preparedness. That is, contact with industry and reach- 
ing agreements on production schedules and on items to be produced 
in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Forp. When an emergency occurs, you actually start to reacti- 
vate these facilities? How close does the actual practice conform to 
your plans? 

General Sreteen. As to that, on the Government-owned facilities, 
they are reactivated according to plan and according to the necessity 
for the requirement, and the quantity to be produced. 

These particular Government-owned facilities, normally, do not 
have a commercial counterpart. For example, we have plants manu- 
facturing smokeless powder, TNT, and other explosives. 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing comparable to that in normal industrial 
production ? 

General Seteen. There is no commercial counterpart that can fill 
the volume. 


ASSIGNMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation of the number of military per- 
sonnel that are assigned to this program, which involves about 16 
more than you have had the last 2 years? 

General Seteen. Mr. McCrary will furnish the answer on that. 

Mr. McCrary. This program, as the dollar volume indicates, has 
expanded for fiscal 1955 and as a result of that, it requires military 
personnel in certain types of activities in the field. For example, in 
the maintenance of equipment at Atchison Cave, we have had to trans- 
fer military people there for the actual operation of that maintenance 
program, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The expansion of the overall program requires the addi- 
tional military personnel ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 


Reserve INpustrraL PLANTs 


Mr. Forp. We shall now proceed to consideration of project 3601, 
“Reserve industrial plants.” 

General Sriren. Budget activity 3600 under project 3601, “Re- 
serve industrial plants,” the Department of the pea is requesting 
$19,126,000, which represents an increase over fiscal year 1953 of about 
100 percent, and it is an increase over fiscal year 1954 of about 184 
percent. 

The purpose is threefold: 
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First, to maintain idle Government-owned industrial facilities. 
Second, to provide security in the form of guard protection and fire 
protection. Third, to inspect in order to determine whether the con- 
dition is satisfactory for reactivation at some future date. 


MAINTENANCE STANDARDS 


Mr. Forp. What degree of standards do you have for the mainte- 
nance of these plants ¢ 

Mr. McCrary. We attempt to get as high standards as possible so 
that they can be reactivated and put into full production quickly, sir. 

Mr. For. Are they comparable to the standards set for other Gov- 
ernment agencies ¢ 

The General Services Administration, I understand, has some in- 
dustrial facilities in standby, and I presume the Navy and the Air 
Force do also. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a conformity or a degree of comparability be- 
tween the standards? 

General SELEEN. I think there would be, sir. 

General CoreLazier. Within the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure that the policies would be common, because the 
actual allowance for a unit here is a uniform figure for all three 
departments. 


NUMBER OF FACILITIES IN STANDBY STATUS 


Mr. Forp. How many facilities do you have in a standby status? 

General Seteen. Mr. McCrary will answer that. 

Mr. McCrary. The situation on standby is that we have many 
plants with partial standby, and to say the number that are complete, 
we would have only three. : 

However, we are presently funding under this program the main- 
tenance for 38 of our plants. In fiscal 1955 we expect to fund for 53 
of these plants. 

Mr. Forp. How do you define standby and what is partial standby ? 

Mr. McCrary. We call a complete standby plant an idle standby. 
So that it is easily understood, it would be a plant at which there is no 
procurement or production activity. Where there is a partial standby 
or partial idleness of a standby plant, it means that production is 
going on, but the entire plant is not active. 

Mr. Forp. How many idle standby plants did you have in fiscal 
1954? 

Mr. McCrary. Three, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many will you have in fiseal 1955? 

Mr. McCrary. About 12, sir, I believe. 

Le FORD. How many plants do you have in partial standby in fis- 
cal 1954 ¢ 

Mr. McCrary. We have to discuss that from the time element, Mr. 
Chairman, in that we are transferring plants at the present time from 
the national reserve over to the departmental reserve and we maintain 
the departmental reserve. 
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As of this time, in the departmental reserve, we have 83 plants, and 
of those 83, we are maintaining 38. 

Mr. Forp. That is, you are maintaining them in that partial standby 
condition ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; except for three sir. We have three of 
them that are completely idle. 

Mr. Forp. You have, then, 35 that you are maintaining in partial 
standby status? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the story on the difference between the number 
of 38, and the figure of 83? 

What is their condition or status? 

Mr. McCrary. The difference between the 38 and 83 means that 45 
are in large states of agit h and that the procurement program, 
through the contractors, is taking care of the maintenance of the en- 
tire facilities, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have funds in this program to take care of the 50-odd 
that are in production to a larger degree? 

Mr. McCrary. Do you mean for fiscal 1955, sir? 

In 1955, we will provide funds for the idle parts of the 53 facilities, 
sir. A large number of those, all but approximately 12, will have 
activities, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I thought you said a minute ago that the contractors, at 
this group of plants where there was large production, were providing 
for the maintenance ? 

Mr. McCrary. That is where the idleness is small. 

We have some plants where the activity is 90 percent or 95 percent, 
and in those plants the contractor takes care of the maintenance of the 
entire plant. 

Mr. Forp. I thought you also said you had 53 in that category? 

Mr. McCrary. Well, we have funding in the program for 1955, as 
stated in the budget, for 53 plants. Of those, approximately 12 will be 
completely idle. So, that leaves you 41, where there will be some 
activity, sir. 

Mr. Foro. You will have 41 plants which fall in the category of 
partial standby? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many plants, in fiscal 1955, will be in the status 
where the people that are working on contracts will take care of what- 
ever the small amount of maintenance is necessary ¢ 

Mr. McCrary. As we see it, at the time the budget was prepared, the 
total number of plants in the departmental reserve will increase from 
83 to 92. We are funding for 53 in this program. So, the difference 
between the two would leave us 39. 

Mr. Forp. Could you prepare a chart for the committee along the 
lines that we have discussed here so that we could have it in the record ? 

Mr. MoCrary. Just a tabulation, sir, of the number of plants? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Departmental Industrial Plant Reserve 


Total reserve... 


Idle (maintained with these funds)..._._______- 
Partially idle (maintained with these funds) - - _- 
Active (maintained with other funds) _____- 


Nore.—At partially idle plants, only idle capacity is maintained with funds from this budget activity. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE, AND DEPARTMENTAL RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. I am not quite clear as to what is meant by the national 
industrial reserve, and the departmental reserve. 

Would vou clarify that point for me / 

Mr. McCrary. The departmental reserve contains the plants which 
are totally under the control of the Department of the Army. We 
maintain them, and they are entirely our responsibility. 

The national reserve, so far as the Army is concerned, consists of 
other plants under the control of the Department of Defense. They 
may, however, be sold under the national security clause, or leased 
under the national security clause, but nevertheless the ones assigned 
to the Army are of interest to the Army. Our responsibility for 
those plants is an inspection responsibility to determine the standard 
of maintenance of those plants for reactivation in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Forp. There are no funds in this program for anything other 
than the departmental reserve ¢ 

Mr. McCrary. There are funds in this budget for the inspection of 
29 plants in the national reserve, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many plants, in fiscal year 1954, are you inspecting 
in that category ? 

Mr. McCrary. In the national reserve, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. Forty-five, sir. 


TRANSFER OF PLANTS FROM NATIONAL RESERVE TO DEPARTMENTAL RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the drop between what you 
are doing in fiscal year 1954 and what you anticipate doing in fiscal 
1955 

Mr. McCrary. We are planning to transfer, and in some cases have 
transferred, 16 plants from the national reserve to the departmental 
reserve. In addition to that, we are dropping or releasing 3 of the 
plants from the national security clause, sir, so that as a result of 
the changes, it balances out as 20, plus 9 other plants, that we are to 
inspect in fiscal 1955, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Have you sold any of the plants that were in standby, or 
that you were inspecting in fiscal 1954¢ 

Mr. McCrary. Not that I know of, sir. The plants that have been 
released from the national security clause were already under the 
national security clause, and there were 3 such plants. 

Mr. Forv. When a plant is released from the national security 
clause, is it available for sale? 
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Mr. McCrary. The ones that are released under the national se- 
curity clause, sir, are already sold, or are under lease. 

There are some plants, however, that are in neither status. That 
is, they are under maintenance administration of the General Services 


Administration. 
PLANTS OPERATED BY CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Forp. There is a substantial increase in funds indicated on page 
1,503 for this program, and yet, on page 1,504 there is not the cor- 
responding substantial increase in either military or civilian per- 
sonnel. 

How do you expect to do a larger job with approximately the same 
force ? 

Mr. McCrary. These plants are being contractor-operated almost 
entirely, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McCrary. That is, a civilian manufacturer is operating the 
Army plant. In placing these plants in idle standby, it is desired that 
he continue to maintain the plant, since he is most familiar with it, 
and he is the mobilization expected producer. So, we have increased 
the dollar amount under contractual services, leaving the present 
manufacturer to maintain the plant in standby. 

Mr. Forp. When you have a plant in idle standby, does that mean 
your manufacturer may be producing some product of his own in 
that same plant ? 

Mr. McCrary. Not in these plants, sir; no, sir. 

To give you an example, sir, take Holston Ordnance Works. That 
is a plant that is partially active and the contractor there is manu- 
facturing for us in a part of the plant. We will probably close 
Holston down, or close more of it down, but in doing that, we want 
that contractor to maintain that idle portion of the plant, because in 
case of an emergency, he is the individual or his company that we 
would expect to operate that plant. 

‘ ve ae And, you are paying him out of funds in this project to 
o that 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; for the idle part of the plant, only, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And he is funded for his production out of an entirely 
different operation ? 

Mr. McCrary. Under P. and P.; yes, sir. 


STATUS OF LEASED PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. What happens at a plant where the Government retains 
title, leases it to the manufacturer who is producing something en- 
tirely aside from military production, but the lease contains a clause 
which authorizes the Government to take the plant back? 

What is the status of that plant? 

Mr. McCrary. The contract, if he has the plant under his con- 
trol, sir, requires certain stipulations that he has to maintain the plant 
in a certain type of condition, figuring that in case of an emergency 
that the plant will be brought into actual production at a certain 
time to meet the requirements of a particular item concerned. That 
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is the purpose of the inspections that we make of the national plants, 
to see that conditions of the contract are being maintained. 

Mr. Forp, Plants in that category fall under the national reserve 
program ¢ 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And not under the departmental reserve program / 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir; I do not know of any that we have in the 
departmental reserve, that will be in that category, sir. 

(The following additional statement was received later :) 

With reference to the question pertaining to whether any plants in the de- 
partmental industrial plant reserve are leased. The answer was based on 


knowledge at the time of the question. A check of the records after the hearing 
revealed that 4 plants are leased. 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions ? 


REDUCTION IN COSTS FOR 1954 OVER 1953 


Mr. Srxes. Let us go back to the comparative figures for fiscal 1953, 
and 1954. 

It costs you about $2.5 million less to operate in fiscal 1954 than it 
did in fiseal 1953. 

What entered into that reduction in costs? 

Mr. McCrary. When we explained the layaway program and the 
maintenance program for fiscal year 1954 to this Committee last year, 
we pointed out with the layaway of certain facilities we wanted to 
use the procurement and production funds to provide maintenance for 
those eons that were laid away during the course of the year. 


Those pais tied in directly with procurement and production, and 


it depended upon the amount of procurement as to whether the plants 
would continue in operation or whether they would be laid away into 
idleness. 
ere Fae Does that mean they were not at that time reserve 
ants 
. Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; they were reserve plants, except they 
were active plants. 
Mr. Sixes. That is what I mean. They were then active plants 
and not reserve in the true sense of being a reserve plant? 
Mr. McCrary. That is right. 
Mr, Sixes. Then, is the difference altogether one of the number of 
reserve plants being maintained during that period? 
Mr. McCrary. The number, plus the amount of idleness in the in- 
dividual plants; yes, sir. 


INCREASED COSTS IN 1955 BECAUSE OF INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PLANTS 


Mr. Srxes, Then is the reverse true during this period when you 
are requesting an increase from $7 million to $19 million? 

Mr. McCrary. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. It is predicated entirely upon the number of reserve 
plants that are to be maintained ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; the number, plus in some cases where a 
plant will have a greater degree of idleness than it did previously, 
which is the same type of operation. 
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Mr. Sixes. Then, there have been no material differences in cost 
per plant, so far as maintenance of facilities is concerned ¢ 

Mr. McCrary. There has been no difference in unit costs. 

Mr. Srxes. There has been very little difference in the unit cost ? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It is primarily a mathematical consideration based 
upon the number of plants, and the degree of idleness of the plants? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; to explain it another way, Mr. Bikes, it 
would be the amount of capacity that is idle and in that way I think 
it covers both the number, plus the percentage of idleness. 


USE OF NEW METHODS FOR PRESERVATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. Have new methods for maintenance or preservation of 
facilities been introduced into this activity during the past fiscal year? 

Mr. McCrary. We believe that better methods of preservation have 
been introduced, primarily through the layaway of production equip- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How was that done? 

Mr. McCrary. We, first of all, when possible, are testing equip- 
ment under power itself. That is, before production is eliminated, 
checking to Janniion what should be done to the equipment in order 
to lay it away in topnotch condition. Then through the use of better 
preservatives and better preserving methods which have been de- 
veloped over the past few years, we figure that the equipment will be 
laid away in excellent condition. 

Mr. Sixes. Have there been any other changes in your methods of 


operation, either from the standpoint of maintenance or preservation 


of tools and facilities? 
Mr. McCrary. No, sir. : 
Mr. Sixes. Are yon exploring possible improvements in mainte- 


nance of reserve p 
forth? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir, and again it is done in the area of produc- 
tion equipment, primarily. 

Mr. Srxes. Who does that? 

Mr. McCrary. The Ordnance Corps is the foremost user or experi- 
menter within the Army. It has the most production equipment and 
plants, and we are depending heavily upon Ordnance and its research: 
work in this area. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, you do take advantage of new methods, and 
processes which have been adequately tested and which are suggested 
to you? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; that is one of the main reasons that we want 

rivate industry to maintain the plants, sir, because we figure they 
oh the latest methods, and it is both to our interest and theirs that 
they perform to the best of their ability. 

Mr. Muzer. I undersand from your colloquy with Mr, Sikes, that 
the increase in this program is primarily due to the fact that because: 
of the stretchout and less active procurement more of these plants 
are either not operating or are operating on a lower scale, and that is: 
why these funds have jumped up? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 


ants, and plant facilities and equipment, and so. 
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Mr. Minter. Has there been any marked change in classification 
of plants since we went into this subject a year ago? 

To illustrate what I mean, have you decided that some of the plants 
that were heretofore in this program might be dropped, and other 
plants added ? 

Is there an appreciable change in the mission with respect to these 
industrial facilities? 

Mr. McCrary. The mission has not changed, Mr. Miller. We are 
attempting to keep in the departmental reserve those plants that we 
think are essential to meet the wartime requirements. In doing that, 
we have recently dropped two plants from the departmental reserve. 
At the same time, we are adding 16 plants from the national reserve 
in order to bring them closer under Army control. 

Mr. Miter. Now, we are getting close to one point which I wanted 
to ascertain. 

Has the load, so to speak, to be carired under this item, been in- 
creased not only by the factor which we have just mentioned, but by 
adding to these base of the project ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, your dropping 2 plants and adding 16 
= would indicate that, if they were anywhere near comparable 
size 

Mr. McCrary. In another way, we have, under the expansion in the 
last 3 years, increased the capacity of these plants, and that has added 
to the base. When the plants are laid away, that will, of course, add 
to the amount of capacity that will be idle and is being maintained 
under this program. 

Mr. Mitter. It would seem that with this constantly changing sit- 
uation which we have, worldwise, both industrially and with respect 
to our overall planning, this kind of a program, would of necessity be 
in somewhat of a fluid state. 

At least, it should be, and it should be reviewed ever so often, to 
determine what plants seemed important to keep in the program, and 
which ones might not be so important. Is there a constant review 
of that situation / 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; and that is the purpose of bringing these 
additional plants in, sir. 

Mr. Murr. Actually, moneywise, those additional plants have not 
had any marked effect on the increased money required, as I under- 
stand it. It is primarily due to the general economic chan 

Mr. McCrary. Well, so far, that has not been felt nearly so much 
as it will, probably, in 1956, when these plants will become idle, that 
is, these sddinienal planta which we have added. 

Mr. Forp. The 16 that you speak of that have been blanketed in have 
not become fully idle as yet; have they ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR 1954 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was indicated that an initial 
budget request for this project was $10.6 million, and that the revised 
budget request for this program was $9,219,000. 

e request here indicates that in fiscal 1954 you expect to obligate 
$7,006,590. 
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Can you reconcile those figures? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; in the early stages of fiscal 1954 we did not 
obligate these funds at the rate that had been anticipated. That 
necessitated adjustments within the program. We now have found, 
within the last 2 weeks, that additional funds, or funds in addition 
to this $7 million, will be required to carry us through June 30. 

We are at the present time making adjustments in the funding pro- 
grams to bring thea up to somewhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you expect to obligate more than what 
you indicated here in page 1503 of the justifications? 

Mr. McCrary. From the way it looks right now; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would closely approximate the figure which was sub- 
mitted to the committee last year? 

Mr. McCrary. It would be somewhere around $9 or $10 million, we 
estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF MAINTENANCE AND PROTECTION IN RELATION TO ACQUISITION 
COST 


Mr. Forp. This vear in the hearings before the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee on Appropriation, the chairman of that subcommittee 
questioned the General Services Administration about the cost to 
the General Services Administration of maintaining the plants under 
their control. During the questioning it was brought out by repre- 
sentatives of the General Services Administration that their estimated 
cost to maintain and protect plants was 0.802 percent of the acquisi- 
tion cost. 

Tt was further testified that the witness believed that the figures 
for the Department of Defense were 1.4 percent of the acquisition 
cost. 

The point was further made that the cost figures of the Depart- 
ment of Defense were about 75 percent more than the cost of the 
General Services Administration. 

Would you care to make any comment on that? 

Mr. McCrary. I can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We would like to hear it. 

Mr. McCrary. We estimate that the replacement value of the plants 
for which we have asked $19 million to maintain during fiscal 1955 
is over $3 billion. 

Mr. Forp. The replacement of the plants which you have under 
your control and jurisdiction ? 

Mr. McCrary. Vos, sir; and breaking that down to the percentage 
that is idle or expected to be idle in fiscal vear 1955, it will run over 
$2 billion, which means that our percentage, based on that factor, 
is less than 1 percent. 

T think, actually based on the figure that we have, it will run nearer 
one-half of 1 percent. However, the estimates that we have made 
are based on 50 cents a square foot of idle capacity, and that is where 
the total dollars, or how the total dollars were developed. 
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Mr. Forp. You figure your estimated cost based on the acquisition 
cost 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You use a different formula? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; it is based on 50 cents a square foot for the 
period of time that the plants will be idle, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you have any different standards for the maintenance 
of these plants than GSA has? 

Mr. McCrary. I think we have. However, we will not be sure 
until sometime probably in June, sir. We are now having a study 
made by both the Ordnance Corps and the Chemical Corps to deter- 
mine, based on actual factors, as to what it would cost to maintain 
idle capacity by square footage. I think at that time we will be able 
to compare figures with any of the other departments. 

Mr. Forp. The testimony to which I referred earlier indicates that 
the Department of Defense establishes the standards for not only 
the plants under its control, but the plants under the control of the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. McCrary. Well, we do on our own plants, sir. That is why we 
are, in a sense, maintaining different standards of maintenance in that 
we want to bring some of these plants into production sooner than 
others. 

One of the plants that we are maintaining in fiscal 1954, for example, 
is the one which we brought up last year, which is our classified chem- 
ical plant, and we have that in a very high state of readiness. In re- 
gard to some other plants, we will not attempt to bring them into pro- 
duction until 6 months after mobilization. 

There are certain of these ammunition plants that we will want to 
bring in just.as quickly as possible. So the degree of maintenance, 
even though there is in a sense a common standard, is such that it is 
geared in with when we figure we will have to have these plants 
producing. There, again, we do not establish the same standard for 
the national plants which, again, is the reason that we inspect to see 
that those standards are being maintained. 

Mr...Forp. The Department of Defense sets the standards for 
the plants.that are under the control of the General Services 
Administration ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you set your own standards? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it true that the standards you set for the plants under 
your control are the same or higher than the standards you set for 
General Services Administration controlled plants? 

Mr. McCrary. I am not sure, sir, but I feel certain that our stand- 
ards on the departmental plants have a higher standard than the GSA 
plants, because they are needed in mobilization at an earlier date. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the plants you keep under your control 
are those that you want maintained in a better state of readiness? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir; you might also add, Mr. Chairman, that 
by having them in the departmental reserve that we are able to keep 
our finger on them better where we cannot only observe the mainte- 
nance itself, but we are responsible for the maintenance, and having 
both responsibilities, we are able to see that they are in condition. 
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Reserve InNpustrriaL EQuirMENT 


Mr. Forp. We shall now proceed to consideration of project 3611, 
“Reserve industrial equipment.” 

Do you have a general statement on that, General Seleen ? 

General Seiten. Yes, sir; on project 3611, “Reserve industrial 
equipment,” we are requesting $4,308,000 to be used for the purpose of 
maintenance and surveillance of individual tools for complete produe- 
tion lines in Government and privately owned plants. 


- CATEGORIES OF WORKLOAD 


We have six categories of workload under this project, broken down 
as follows: 

First is the maintenance of 23,000 major items at about $65 each, 
for a total of $1,496,000, 

Second is the maintenance of gages and measuring equipment, and 
we have 1,435,000 items at less than 50 cents maintenance cost each, or a 
total of $621,000. 

Third is the maintenance of manufacturing aids, in the amount of 
1,143,000 items, at about 50 cents maintenance cost each, at a total price 
of $555,000. 

Fourth is the rehabilitation of gaging and measuring equipment 
involving 47,900 items at about $15 each for a total of $790,000. 

Fifth is the rehabilitation of manufacturing aids in the amount of 
about 2,500 at $40 each, for a total of $100,000. 

Sixth is the identification and classification of gaging and manu- 
facturing equipment in a total of 275,000 items, at about $3 each, for 
a monetary total of $816,000. 

That gives us a grand total of $4,308,000 for the project. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. From time to time this committee, individually and col- 
lectively, has received information to the effect that much of this 
equipment was really not maintained in a very good degree of 
readiness. 

Would you care to comment upon that? 

In other words, we had heard equipment was rusting, and that it 
will not be usable when it is raaben. 

How do you check, and how do you insure that that will not take 

lace? 
‘ General Seiren. Sir, the philosophy of the Army is that we desire 
to keep our individual tools in the best condition possible so they can be 
used at any future date. 

Now, the Department of the Army has taken a pride in those tools. 
We want to keep them in good condition and in reserve’ for’ use, and 
we have an extremely personal interest in that, within the Army. 

Mr. Forp. How often do you check as to the condition of these 
individual items? 
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General Setren. There is a constant check on the tools in storage 
warehouses, caves or production lines, if the production line is main- 
tained in place. 

DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE TOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Do you ever, in the process of checking, decide that this 
tool or this set of tools is no longer needed in reserve, and dispose 
of them? 

General SeLeen. There is a system for property disposal of this 
industrial equipment, and if a tool were for a particular item which 
has become obsolete and the equipment will not be used in some other 
production line, then we put it through the disposal activities. 

Mr. Forv. Do you have any records showing how many in this cate- 
gory were disposed of or are planned for disposition in fiscal year 
1954? 

Mr. McCrary. In the area of tools that we could possibly dispose 
of, we surveyed and reviewed 666 items during the period from July 1 
to December 31. 

Of that number we actually disposed of 122 items. So, it is a con- 
tinuous program and we realize that we have tools that are in the 
category of not being needed by the Department of the Army and 
as such we take measures to dispose of them. 

Mr. Forp. What was the acquisition cost of those tools? 

Mr. McCrary. I can make an estimate, sir. They would run about 
$10,000 a tool, so that would be about $1,220,000. I might mention one 
thing, Mr. Chairman, in the reports on the condition of the tools we 
realize that better methods have been developed and our experience has 
become better in the actual layaway of the equipment, and we feel cer- 
tain through these improved methods that the long-term storage and 
where it used to be that we had preservatives that we could not de- 
pend upon for more than a couple of years, we now feel that through 
Aestionda in use at the present time they will be in excellent shape 
for at least 7 years. 

Mr. Forp. That reduces your unit cost in preserving these items? 

Mr. McCrary. The unit cost in preserving will be increased, but 
the unit cost in maintaining them after preservation should be de- 
creased. 

Mr. Forp. What would be your net effect, budgetwise, then? 

Does one offset the other, or do you end up with the same figure 
or do you end up with a lower figure ? 

Mr. McCrary. I think it depends on how long a time we would be 
considering that. If we used a 10-year period, it would somewhat 
balance out, I would think. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF PRESERVING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record some illustrations of 
how your —. program has improved, as you mentioned ? 


Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


IMPROVED METHODS OF PRESERVING PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


The most positive means of determining the quality and operating condition of 
metalworking machinery is by use of precision measuring instruments applied 
directly to these machines while operating under power. The measurement of 
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spindle runouts, parallel and vertical relationships, and wear conditions of 
production machines by the use of dial indicators, test bars, levels, etc., is by no 
means new. However, the transposition of these measurements into two princi- 
pal classifications to determine whether a machine is in acceptable operating 
condition for immediate use in the next emergency, or whether it must be reno- 
vated, or rebuilt, prior to the next emergency, or whether it must be renovated, 
or rebuilt prior to the time it is placed in protective storage, is new. These 
classifications are being expanded and refined at present through guidance from 
industry. Application of the concepts insure that only equipment which will 
efficiently meet the demands of emergency production will be placed in reserve 
storage. 

Used production equipment stands at the top of the list of war reserve items 
most difficult to preserve and maintain in storage. A most basic rule for 
successful preservation of production equipment is that “tools must be preserved 
after the last production operation” while still connected to power and other 
servicing facilities. Mechanisms such as hydraulic and gear drives, spindles 
and pumps, are drained, cycled, and flushed with specified preservative oils. 
Careful disassembly operations which permit thorough cleaning of critical in- 
ternal parts, and which do not disturb the precision characteristics of the 
machine, are essential. Permitting machines to stand idle after extended opera- 
tion without careful preservative treatment can result in serious damage to major 
parts. This condition is greatly aggravated when machines are stored in un- 
heated buildings, or are subjected to temperature cycling and humidity exposure 
when awaiting shipment or en route in shipment. In such cases heavy corrosion 
sets in which can be damaging to the machine and which requires complete 
disassembly for corrective cleaning. The damage to critical mechanisms caused 
by this disassembly and the effects of corrosion, and its removal, result in machine 
deterioration. The expense of performing such an extensive overhaul operation 
greatly exceeds the cost of proper initial preservation treatment. 

Advanced techniques have been adopted to secure effective and low cost. 
methods of pretesting precision production equipment during long periods of 
storage. One of the most promising is the development of worked out limestone 
mines for the storage of production equipment at a cost far below any permanent 
aboveground storage site. By maintaining a relative humidity of approximately 
40 percent in such areas, the possibility of rusting or corrosion is virtually 
eliminated. Cost of operation which includes power, maintenance material and 
personnel, should amount to approximately 25 cents per square foot per year. 

In addition to underground and specially constructed storage facilities, tech- 
niques have been developed to preteect equipment stored in older type Govern- 
ment-owned buildings where construction is not compatible with low cost heat- 
ing and dehumidification. Enclosure units similar to cocoons are employed to 
effect preservative storage of equipment in these particularly type buildings. 
This enclosure consists of a frame-mounted foundation of very low cost material 
(common window screening) spray treated with an asphalt mastic similar to 
underbody sealing used on automobiles. Machines which have been cleaned, oil 
treated, and are ready to be placed in a cocoon are treated with a new type 
chemical, VCI (volatile corrosion inhibitor) which is dusted over bright metal 
surfaces and injected into critical mechanisms. This chemical is not a moisture 
absorber or desiccant but builds up an atmosphere within the enclosure that 
prohibits rusting or corrosion even though limited amounts of moisture enter 
through the treated screenwire closure. Costly heated storage is, therefore, not 
necessary. 

A similar system of providing enclosures to protect machinery properly within 
buildings without resorting to high cost heating is also being utilized by con- 
struction of large closures fabricated of excess angle iron and piping covered 
with a low cost plastie material. These closures are of sufficient size to handle 
large quantities of machines and are controlled with dehumidifiation units 
capable of maintaining a constant relative humidity of 40 percent at very low 
cost. Each particular set of conditions; such as type of building construction, 
ceiling heights, local weather and temperature, standby under power or package 
plant plan, quantity of equipment, shipping expense, reactivation time and num- 
erous other variables, have a direct bearing on the storage method that is used. 
Tt is essential to analyze these variables carefully and to determine the most 
economical and efficient method to employ in each instance. 

Continuous seminars are being conducted to instruct key personnel from in- 
dustry currently using Government-owned production equipment, and technicians 
employed by the Department of the Army, in the latest methods employed to 
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secure maximum preservative storage during layaway operations. Industrial 
consultants, directors of research and engineering from leading universities, and 
Department of the Army laboratory personnel are constantly being employed 
in the development of more modern and efficient layaway methods of operations. 
A steering group of these personnel meets periodically to review and recommend 
adoption of the more promising methods which will obtain maximum protection 
at minimum expense. 


Mosinization ReQuiREMENTS, ALLOCATION AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Forp. The next item for consideration is project 3621, “Mobi- 
lization requirements, allocation and industrial security.” 

General Seleen, do you have any comments on that item? 

General Sevzen. Yes, sir. 

The funds requested for this subproject amount to $8,392,000. 

The purpose of this subproject is planning for industria] mobiliza- 
tion preparedness. 

It includes planning for mobilization requirements for adequate 
production and delivery when required in an emergency and provides 
for security inspections and for maintenance of the manufacturing 
package, including specifications, drawings and descriptions of in- 
dividual gage lists, and tool lists, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. I note that your civilian personnel will be almost con- 
stant for fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954. 

General Sereen. Yes, sir; roughly 1,500. 


WORKLOAD CATEGORTES 


The workload subdivides itself into nine different categories. 

(1) Materiel mobilization requirements, which includes the calcula- 
tions of bills of materials, and so forth, in the amount of $1,335,000. 

(2) Planning with industry for allocation and production schedules, 
$3,445,000. 

(3) Industrial security inspections, of which there will be about 
3,000 per year, for a total of $47,000. 

(4) The determination of feasibility and desirability for produc- 
tion engineering and for administrating preparedness contracts for 
$185,000. 

(5) The preparation of mass sets of drawings, specifications, and 
so forth, for the end item, $980,000. 

(6) Gage lists and designs to be kept current with the latest changes 
in the end item, $800,000. 

(7) Standard inspection procedures, including quality control and 
statistical acceptance methods, $600,000. 

(8) The Production Equipment Records Unit at Rock Island Ar- 
senal for the central inventory of machine tools and production equip- 
ment for the entire United States Army, $200,000. 

(9) Planning on an industrial mobilization program, layaway, 
reserve plants, and so forth, $800,000, for a grand project total of 
$8,392,000. 

COMPLETENESS OF INVENTORY RECORDS 


Mr. Forp. Heretofore has there not been any complete records of 
the inventory? 

General Srtren. Yes, sir; there has been, but it has not been cen- 
tralized for the Army. It has been recorded by the technical services. 
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This is bringing the entire inventory of Army-owned equipment and 
machine tools into one central records _ 

Mr. Foun. That includes not only Army, but all branches of the 
service 

General Seren. No, sir: this involves all branches of the United 
States Army only, Army-owned equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any place where anyone would know whether or 
not the Army was duplicating what the Navy has, or vice versa? 

General Serxen. I do not believe there would be a duplication, sir, 
because these tools have been used for Army production under an Army 
contract, and they are merely being placed in reserve or continued in 
use. 

This activity is a central record of all those tools so that we will 
know exactly where the tools are, when needed. 

Mr. Forp. This central record program will be completed during 
fiscal 1955? 

General Serzen. No, sir; it will not. It will probably continue on at 
about $150,000 per year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But the system will be set up and ready for continuous 
operation by the end of fiscal year 1955? 

General Se.Fen. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Forv. Thereafter, it will be simply a matter of maintaining 
what you have, in the way of continuous planning records system ? 

General Sereen. Actually, a system is set up right now, sir, and 
data are being fed into that system. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

General Coreiazrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General Colglazier, we would be glad to hear the report to 
which you have referred. 


STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


General Coreiazier. Mr. Chairman, in the House Appropriation 
Committee Report No. 680 (83d Cong., Ist sess.) Department of De- 
fense Appropriation, 1954, the following recommendations were made: 

The committee recommends that the activity, industrial mobilization, be stud- 


ied and that the Secretary make a personal investigation of the possibilities of 
consolidation or coordination. 


That study has been made by the Department of the Army. Time 
would not permit the ultimate solution for fiscal year 1955, but as an 
interim solution the program was coordinated. 

In other words, that part of the activity which appears under 
“Maintenance and operations” Army appropriation was coordinated to 
see that there was no duplication in the “Procurement and production” 
Army appropriation. 

However, with respect to 1956. the Army has recommended that, 
in order to arrive at an entirely satisfactory solution, a new appropria- 
tion entitled “Industrial Preparedness” as a no-year fund authoriza- 
tion, be established for all industrial mobilization and other produc- 
tion preparedness activities. 
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We feel that the activity itself is of increasing importance, and that 
there will be increased dependence upon industrial preparedness as we 
reduce the active-production base. 

In order to highlight the importance, and particularly in order that 
we can bring under one heading all of the requirements of the func- 
tions, the Army has made that recommendation to the Department of 
Defense. 

We hope it will be approved so that the fiscal year 1956 budget 
may carry those activities under this appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the 1956 budget we will have instead 
of 2 presentations, 1 in “Maintenance and operations” and 1 in “Pro- 
curement and production,” a combined presentation of the overall 
program in a separate budget presentation ? 

General Coneiazrer. That is our recommendation, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 
OTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


COL. M. N. LEVENICK, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. GEORGE P. WELCH, OFFICE, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. KAI E. RASMUSSEN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2 
LT. COL. L. B. WILSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


Mr. Forp. The next activity is 3700, “Other operational activities.” 

General Honnen. This activity, entitled “Other operational activi- 
ties,” will be presented by Col. M. N. Levenick, Budget Division, 
Office of the Comptroller. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Will you proget, please, Colonel ? 


Colonel Leventck. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as its name implies, 
program 3700, “Other operational activities,” provides for a number 
of miscellaneous Army functions which are not covered by other bud- 
get programs and which, incidentally, bear little relationship to each 
other except that they pertain to operational rather than administra- 
tive functions. 

A list of the activities covered with the amounts required for each 
is indicated on page 1700 of the justifications books. For fiscal year 
1955 they total approximately $27.9 million compared with $30.9 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1954 and $42.5 million for fiscal year 1953. The 
fiscal year 1955 requirements are $3 million less than those estimated 
for the current fiscal year and $14.6 million less than actual obligations 
for the same activities in fiscal year 1953. These reductions are a 
reflection of the cessation of active hostilities in Korea during the 
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early part of the current fiscal year plus a lower level for fiscal year 
1955 of other activities not directly affected by the truce. Amounts re- 
quested are based on estimates submitted by the various continental 
Army and oversea theater commanders. For all of the activities 
except one, the funds will be furnished field commanders for the ac- 
complishment of their missions. The exception is subproject 3722, 
for which $190,000 is requested and which will be provided the Chief 
Signal Officer for the operation of the Army Antiaircraft command 
tactical network. 
PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES COVERED 


By reference to page 1700 of the hr peat it will be noted 
that of the $27,952,000 requested for fiscal year 1955 approximately 
$26.8 million or about 96 percent is required for 3 subprojects. These 
are: 


Num- 
ber Title Amonnt 


3723 | Labor service units in support of tactical units._._.............-..-.---.---.----- $4, 330, 000 
3724 | Korean Service Corps and Korean mess personnel pai 21, 146, 000 
3751 | Special projects, Far East Command. 1, 366, 000 


26, 842, 000 


The first of these, subproject 3723, is a European Command require- 
ment entirely and covers the operating expenses of Labor Service units 
in Germany which support our tactical units there. 

The second, subproject 3724, is a Far East Command requirement 
and provides for the operational costs of the Korean Service Corps 
and Korean mess personnel which also support our tactical units but 
in Korea. 

The third of these major activities covers classified operations in the 
Far East, additional data concerning which is contained in the classi- 
fied section of the justification. 

The preponderant share of the funds required for all three of these 
subprojects is for the employment of relatively inexpensive indigenous 
labor to replace military personnel in support of Army missions in 
the European and Far East theaters. 


ACTIVITIES REFLECTING INCREASES IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Reference again to page 1700 of the Fey © will show that 


fiscal year 1955 operations are being held to or are less than the fiscal 
year 1954 level except for the following three subprojects: 
3722. AAA Command tactical network : 
Fiscal year 1954 sie i 938, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 190, 000 
Funds requested in fiscal year 1955 will provide for expanded tele- 
typewriter and voice circuits necessary for antiaircraft artillery units 
engaged in the air defense of the United States. 
3723. Labor service units in support of tactical units: 


Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955. 
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The $559,000 additional requested for this activity will provide for 
an average man-year strength increase for these units of about 9 
percent. 

8751. Special projects Far East Command: 
Fiscal year 1954 = $1, 183, 000 

The increase of $289,000 for this subproject results from the fact 
that 2 of the 3 special projects being provided for were implemented 
during the second half of the current fiscal year. This means that 
for fiscal year 1955, funds are required for a full year of operation as 
opposed to operations for only a portion of the year during fiscal year 
1954. 

It should be noted, however, that all of the foregoing increases are 
more than offset by decreases in other activities so that, as indicated 
heretofore, the total fiscal year 1955 requirement for the program is $3 
million less than the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1954. 

The foregoing are the highlights of this program. We will be glad 
to answer any questions you may have in connection with it. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. At this point we will insert page 1700 of the justifications 
in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
Activity 3700—OrHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual | Estimate Estimate 
Project and subproject fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


| 
Unit travel not otherwise chargeable. | $701,867 | $560,000 | $500, 000 


Temporary duty travel of Army Field Band, and WAC | 
Army Band 8, 7! 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Temporary duty travel of troop units 503, 360, 000 300, 000 


Miscellaneous support of tactical operations “40, 508, 907 | 2 7,549,000 | 2 26, 066, 000 


Temporary duty travel of corps and subordinate head- 

quarters personnel. . 559, 626 58, 400, 000 
AAA Command tactical network : , 867 3, 190, 000 
Labor service units in support of tactical units. al & 307, 805 | ‘ | 4,330,000 
Korean Service Corps and Korean mess personnel. 35, 613, 609 | 2 A 21, 146, 000 


Miscellaneous support of tactical operations 1, 350, 200 


Special projects, Far East Command 1, 350, 200 “4, 183, 000 
Other special projects directed by Department of the 


| 
0 


Mr. Forp. Will you also have prepared for insertion in the record 
a chart showing the obligations for each of these subprojects through 
December 31, 1953? 

Colonel Levenicx. Yes, sir. 


| 

3710 
3711 
3712 
3720 
3721 
3722 
3723 
3724 
3750 | 825, 000 1, 366, 000 
3751 1, 366, 000 
3755 

Total direct obligations. .....-.....-...--._----------.| 42, 560, 974 | 30, 934, 000 | 27, 932, 000 

| | 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Obligation by project 


Actual as of 
No. | Project Dec, 31, 1953 
3710 | Unit travel not otherwise chargeable: 

8711 Temporary duty travel of U. 8. Army Band, Army Field Band, and WAC 

3712 Temporary duty travel of table of organization and equipment and similar units. 173, 364 
3720 | Miscellaneous support of tactical operations: 
3721 Temporary duty travel of Army corps and subordinate head quarters personnel 

3723 Labor service units in support of tactical units (including pay, subsistence, and 

3724 KSC and Korean mess personnel (under combat assumptions only) includiag 

3750 | Miscellaneous, activity not otherwise classified: 
3755 Other special projects directed by Department of Army.-.-....-.--.-.---------- § 


Mr. Forp. How careful a check, Colonel, do you have on these re- 
quests which are submitted by the various continental Army and over- 
seas theater commanders ? 

Colonel Leventck. We are in constant communication with those 
people the year round, and through staff visits and through our com- 
munications we maintain a close check on what the field commands 
are doing. 

Mr. Forp. You just don’t take their requests and pass them on 
without careful scrutiny ? 

Colonel Leventck. No, sir. We also conduct investigations by the 
staff, and many times they result in negation of the request or quite 
a sizable reduction. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL OF FIELD AND WAC BANDS 


Mr. Forp. What is the Field Band and the WAC Army Band? 

Colonel Leventck. We have Colonel Welch here from the Office, 
Chief of Information, who will supply the answer to that. 

Colonel Wreicn. The Army Field Band is under my operational 
control, This is a band of 105 men. It is the second top band in 
the Army. It is our traveling band. It actually travels throughout 
the United States, has traveled overseas, and the last 8 years we have 
traveled about 300,000 miles. It is one of the major public-relations 
operations of the Army. It is a first-class band. They won second 

lace in the Edinburgh Music Festival when they were there, and they 
iave been applauded all over Europe and generally througout this 
country. They support recruiting and show up for different cere- 
ray Fourth of July celebrations, city anniversaries; things like 
that. 

Mr. Forp. That is the Field Band? 

Colonel Wetcn. Yes, sir. 

The Fourteenth Army Band is composed entirely of WAC’s. It 
is the only WAC band in the Army. They perform a similar func- 
tion but on a much more limited scale. 
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Our request here is for temporary duty travel for both of these 
bands for the fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $200,000. 

Mr. Forp. When these bands go to some of these functions you 
described, who pays for their transportation, and so forth? 

Colonel Wexcn. Temporary duty travel? 

Mr. Forp. This is for their actual transportation and temporary 


duty ? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. You make no levy of a charge against the community 
or the people that wanted the band to come and perform ? 

Colonel Wetcu. That is right, sir, we do not. 

Colonel Levenick. Actual transportation is not in this, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is the per diem which supplements the actual transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I was wondering about. 

Colonel Wetcu. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Forp. You could not send that many people very far on $200,000. 

Colonel Weicn. That is correct, sir. 

Throughout the United States they travel generally by bus. They 
have buses assigned to them from the Second Army which is where 
they are normally domiciled, at Fort Meade. Overseas they travel 
either by air or by ship. 

Mr. Forp. If this band at Fort Meade were to go to California to 
perform, let us say, in the Tournament of Roses parade, they go at 
Army expense on that trip? 

Colonel Wetcn. Yes, sir. If I may clarify, I wouldn’t send them 
to California for a single performance. If they were invited to the 
Rose Bowl, for example, I would have to know in time enough to ar- 
range a series of performances on the way out and a series of per- 
formances on the way back in other cities. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forpv. What is the @mplement of each of the bands set forth 
here, the Field Band and the WAC Army Band? 

Colonel Wetcu. Complement of the Army Field Band is 105 men, 
and of the Fourteenth Army WAC Band, 34 women. 

Mr. Forp. You might show comparative charts for 1953, 1954, and 
1955 how many concerts or programs these bands intend to give. 

Colonel Wetcu. I will supply it for the record, sir. 

(The information aaintiel was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Forp. The next project is 3751. 

Colonel Leventcx. Colonel Rasmussen and Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
son are here to answer off the record any questions you may have. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AAA COMMAND TACTICAL NETWORK 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Levenick, next is subproject 3722. 
Colonel Levenick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is Colonel Cleaves the witness for this item ? 
Colonel Leventcx. Yes, sir; Colonel Cleaves is here. 


44081—54—_55 
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Mr. Forv. Colonel Cleaves, we were wondering about this item, 
“AAA Command tactical network.” Why should that turn up here 
rather than in some of your other presentations ¢ 

Colonel Cieaves. Because of its operational connection ; to my mind, 
that is connected with a definite operational project, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foro. It is entirely different from anything else? 

Colonel Creaves. Yes, sir. It is strictly operation, having to do 
with a single operational plan. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to enlighten us either on or off the record 
as to the need for the money ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ApprrioNau Cost ror ROTC Srupents on Active Dury 


General Honnen. We would like the committee to consider here at 
the completion of the M. and O. appropriation some additional costs 
brought about for the overall appropriation due to the new program 
for bringing the ROTC students on active duty rather than for their 
3 months’ training as we originally planned. 

We submitted the personnel costs in the “Military Personnel, Army,” 
Appropriation. However, we find that in the M. and O. Appropria- 
tion there will be additional costs necessitated by the new plan which 
affects three program areas. 

The first of these areas is in the program 2300, “Supplies and minor 
equipment,” where we find we will have an additional cost of $557,000 
chargeable to that program. 

The second program affected is 3100, “Armywide services, logistics,” 
where we find we will have an additional cost of $295,000. 

The third program affected is 3300, “Medical care,” where we feel 
the additional cost will be in the area of $369,000. 

We have a very brief explanation of these additional costs and can 
bring the necessary witnesses before the committee should you desire. 

Mr. Forp. I think, General Honnen, we will just submit those justi- 
fications for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Maintenance and operation analysis, additional officer strength, 1955 


Increase 
Program requested Reasons 


P-2000 Command and management. --- 0 | Such a small increase in man-years, especially in 
the grade of 2d lieutenant, would have little or no 
effect on Department of Army Headquarters; or 
headquarters of major commands, as pertains to 
this program. 

The small man-year increase in grade of 2d lieu- 
tenant would have little or no effect on military 
surveys and maps; attaché system; or the rest of 
this program. 

(1) Most of these officers will be at combat arms 
schools where instructors are largely military. 

(2) It is believed that support items (training aids, 
films, etc.) can be stretched to cover the addi- 
tional load. 

(3) These officers will be on PCS status, thus, TDY 
funds will not be affected. 

P-2300 Supplies and minor equip- 3 Dollar requirement amounts to approximately $89 
ment. per officer for: awards and medals; installation 

Sr and equipment; class IV items; and 
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Maintenance and operation analysis, additional officer strength, 1955—Continued 


Program 


Increase 
requested 


Reasons 


P-2400 Procurement operations 


P-2500 Supply distribution and main- 
tenance. 


P-2600 Army Reserve and ROTC 
P-2700 Joint projects 


P-3000 Army wide services (adminis- 
trative.) 
P-3100 Army wide services (logistics) __- 


P-3200 Army wide services (COA) 
P-3300 Medical care 


P-3400 Installation support (Adm) - 


P-3500 Installation support (Log). 


P-3600 Industrial mobilization 


P—3700 Other operational 


Total 


0 No effect on either cataloging and standardization 


| 


project or procurement offices project. 


0 | The impact on the supply distribution and main- 


0 
0 


1, 221, 000 


| 


| 


| 


tenance program from subject military personnel 
increase would be so small as to be practically 
immeasurable. The supply distribution and 
maintenance activity is essentially a logistics 
service which includes those operations con- 
nected with receipt, storage, distribution, supply 
control, maintenance and disposal of materiel. 
Workload in this activity is iniluenced primarily 
by such factors as deployment of forces; opera- 
tions in which the forces are engaged (i. e., combat 
training); the volume of mobilization materiel 
under procurement or maintained in storage, and 
the amount of common services provided to non- 
Army agencies, rather than by small increases or 
decreases in the number of personne! supported, 

No change in M. and O. budget. There probably 
will be some adjustments in the RPR budget, 
but this program will not be affected 

No effect. The program is essentially DOD joint 
projects, the National War College and the 
Armed Forces Industrial College. 

No eftect on this program. 


Almost $50 per man required to pay for Army wide 
communications and transportation services to 
support that portion of the group assigned over- 
seas. 

No effect on finance or audit activities. 

Estimated additional costs will run approximately 
$440,000 less estimated reimbursements of $71,000 
for overall medical care program. 

Small increase in officer strength would have little 
or no effect on post head quarters activities, secur- 
ity guards, and troop train escorts. 

Workloads in this program are based on square 
feet; number of radio stations or systems; number 
of messages; vehicle miles; rail units operated; 
ete. Workloads not related to strength. 

Worklcad data bears little or no relation to the 
strength of the Army. 

No relation to strength of Army. 


Mr. Miter. Those are all costs which you will have to secure in or- 
der that somebody’s boy will have to serve 2 years because somebody 
else’s boy already is serving ? 

General Honnen. Iam afraid I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Wepnespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM A. CARTER, JR., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, 
G—4 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. R. A. KOCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. HAROLD S. YOUNG, INSTALLATIONS BRANCH, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. JOSEPH C. DYER, FACILITIES BRANCH, SERVICE DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4 

CHARLES F. STIER, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - -............-.-...--.-...--.---.-- $20, 000, 000 $9, 094. 000 $15, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available.......................-..-........ 23, 968, 876 40, 931, 382 22, 598, 
Prior year balance reappropriated 
Reimbursements from other 
Total available for obligation - 54, 589, 210 50, 025, 382 37, 598, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year... -...............--.-.... —40, 931, 382 | —22, 598, 000 —9, 400, 000 
Obligations incurred........ . 13, 657, 828 27, 427, 382 28, 198, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

Direct Obligations 
1. National Guard construction....................-...------. $8, 321,062 | $19, 980, 809 $20, 778, 000 
Army Reserve construction. 5, 336, 731 7, 446, 573 7, 420, 000 
Total Ginest 13, 657, 793 27, 427, 382 28, 198, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


3. Army Reserve construction. 35 
Obligations incurred 13, 657, 828 27, 427, 382 28, 198, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Serrices 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Persona! service obligations: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates. 


Total personal service obligations.__...___._____._.__- 
Direct Obligations 


Travel 

Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials. __. 8,914 
Lands and structures 13, 210, 161 


Total direct obligations 13, 657, 793 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursemen’s From Other Accounts 


07 Other contractual 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

| 

| 


Obligations incurred... | 13,657,828 | 27,427,382 | 28, 198, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_____- - $6, 428, 811 $9, 568, 772 $16, 996, 134 
Obligations incurred during the year_- , 27, 427, 382 | 28, 198, 000 


36, 996, 134 45, 194, 134 


Deduct: 
Reimbursements... 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


16,996,134 | 25, 194, 134 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. } 10, 517, 852 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We shall proceed to consideration of the appropriations “Mili- 
tary Construction, Army Reserve Forces,” activities 6500 and 6600. 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness, please? 

General Honnen. This appropriation, Mr. Chairman, will be pre- 
sented by Brig. Gen. William A. Carter, Jr., Chief of the Service 
Division, Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G4. 

Mr. Forp. Will you please proceed, General Carter? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Carter. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the appropriation re- 
quest of $15 million for military construction, Army Reserve Forces is 
an annual funding increment in support of the program to provide 
facilities necessary for the proper development, training, operation, 
and maintenance of the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 


ide $319, 801 $611, 301 $600, 732 
el 1, 221 2, 348 2, 730 
13, 15, 900 | 15, 000 
01 628, 649 618, 462 
02 | 31, 432 38, 423 
07 110, 014 127, 481 
oR 15, 716 18, 212 
10 26, 641, 571 27, 397, 422 
— = — 
| ----------] 

| 20, 086, 630 | 
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The authorization legislation for the Reserve forces facilities pro- 
gram is the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 
Sist Cong.). This law provides for the acquisition, construction, ex- 
pansion, rehabilitation, conversion, and joint utilization of facilities 
required for the Reserve components of the United States. The Sec- 
retary of Defense is authorized to request not to exceed $250 million 
through fiscal year 1956 to obtain : 

(a) Federally owned facilities for the Reserve forces. 

(6) Expansion to existing State-owned facilities to the extent re- 
quired for joint utilization. 

(c) Armories for which title would be with the States; the States to 
furnish the land and 25 percent of the cost of the building. 

The Secretary of Defense has delegated responsibility for execution 
of the Reserve forces facilities program to the 3 military departments. 
He has retained authority to sohatins projects to be approved and 
their priority. The projects proposed for funding with fiscal year 
1955 appropriation request have been approved by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations. 

A long-range construction program has been developed to provide 
the additional facilities required for the National Guard and Army 
Reserve units included in the Deparument of Army troop program. 
This long-range construction program includes 2,211 projects with an 
estimated cost to the Federal Government of $373.5 million. The fol- 
lowing is the status through fiscal year 1954 of Department of Army 
authorization and appropriations for construction of Reserve forces 
facilities (in millions) 

Authorization : 
Total requirements 


Prior to Public Law 783, 81st Cong. (fiscal year 1950) -_-_-_______ 
Public Law 783, 81st Cong 
Requirements not authorized aes 


Appropriations: 
Total requirements 


Prior to Public Law 783 (fiscal year 1950) 
Fiseal year 1951-54 
Requirements not authorized 


Authorization not funded (Public Law 783, 8lst Cong.) ~-._..._________ 


A detailed tabulation of projects completed, under construction or 
programed with the $71.7 million appropriated has previously been 
submitted to this committee. The appropriation request of $15 million 
for fiscal year 1955 represents approximately 5 percent of the out- 
standing funding requirement and will provide the following: 
National Guard armories, 86 projects 


National Guard nonarmory facilities, 27 projects 
Army Reserve training centers, 36 projects 


The individual projects to be constructed from the requested fiscal 
year 1955 appropriations have been selected from the long-range pro- 
gram and in accordance with following criteria: 

1. To meet a current, new, or revised mission which cannot be per- 
formed with any existing facility. 

2. Replace a facility destroyed by disaster or so badly deteriorated 
as to be unsafe for continued use. 


|| 
13.6 
145. 0 
214.9 
873.3 
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3. Replace a leased facility where the cost of the proposed facility 
will not exceed rental over the next 10 years. 

The Congress emphasized joint utilization in the authorization 
act—Public Law 783, 81st Congress. This aspect is a subject of con- 
stant review by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and Department, 
of the Army. The following is a summary of joint utilization and 
joint construction involved in the 122 National Guard armories and 
Army Reserve training centers in the proposed fiseal year 1955 con- 
struction program : 

Joint, construction. 7 
NG and USAR 

USAR expansion to existing NG armory 

USAR expansion to existing Department of Navy Training Center___ ~~ rie 
Projects in fiscal year 1955 program with potential future expansion by__-- 


l'uture NG expansions to USAR 
Future USAR expansions to NG 


Future expansions by Department of Air Force 
Future expansion by Department of Navy 


The expansions generally involve addition of exclusive use space for 
the construction component. Common-use space, such as drill or 
assembly halls, classrooms, and rifle ranges would be used jointly. Of 
the 122 armory or training-center projects in the fiscal year 1955 pro- 
posed program, 61 projects or 50 percent involve joint construction or 
joint utilization. 


The proposed program for the Army National Guard was developed 


by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau after close collaboration 
with the adjutants general of the States and Territories. The Army 
Reserve program was developed by the executive for Reserve and 
ROTC affairs. These program requirements will be presented by 
Maj. Gen. William H. Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division, 
National Guard Bureau, and Col. Philip F. Lindeman, executive for 
Reserve and ROTC affairs. 

If you have any general questions, I shall be glad to attempt to 
answer them. General Abendroth is here and is ready to present his 
program. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. We will insert in the record at this point pages 1 and 3 
of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
Miuitary Construction, ARMY REsERvVE Forces 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ ; $20, 000, 000 $9, 094, 000 $15, 000, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, —6,342,207 | +18, 333,382 | +13, 198, 000 


Total direct obligations 13, 657, 793 | 27,427,382 | 28, 198, 000 


|| 
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Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Actual Estimate 
Activity Fiscal year Fiscal yeal 
year 
No. 19 954 1955 


6500 $8, 321,062 | $19, 980, 809 $20, 778, 000 
6600 5, 336, 731 , 7, 420, 000 


13, 657, 793 28, 198, 000 


Mr. Forp. General Carter, will you have prepared and inserted into 
the record a table of obligations as of December 31, 1953? 

General Carrer. That will be done. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Schedule of actual obligations by month, first half fiscal year 1954 


Nationat Guarp ConstTrucrion 


Mr. Forpn. We shall now receive the a presentation of the 


National Guard Bureau, and, General Abendroth, it is a pleasure to 
have you before the committee again. Will you proceed with your 
testimony 

General Apenprotu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; under the authorization of Public Law 
783, 81st Congress, which provides for a long-range Reserve com- 
ponents construction program, the fiscal year 1955 appropriation re- 
quest for the National Guard construction program is $10 million, of 
which $9 million is for armory construction and $1 million for non- 
armory construction. This request together with the $43,744,000 
aperticwen during the fiscal years 1952 to 1954, inclusive, will pro- 
vide approximately 60 percent of the authorized program. 

During fiscal year 1953 the sum of $5,988,618 was obligated for the 
construction of 64 armories and 12 armory expansions. By the end 
of fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that $14,381,419 will have been obli- 
gated for 160 armories and 12 armory expansions. During fiscal year 
1955 it is estimated $16,598,000 will be obligated for 147 armories and 
6 armory expansions. 

With reference to the apie en program, $2,332,444 was obligated 
for 17 nonarmory projects in fiscal year 1953. In fiscal year 1954 it is 
estimated that $5,559,390 will be obligated for 92 nonarmory projects 
under construction or approved for contract. During fiscal year 1955 
it is estimated $4,180,000 will be obligated for 60 nonarmory projects. 


- _ — — 

Nationa | 

Natio) 
Month Quard Army Total 

Reserves 
1, 062, 238 90, 300 1, 152, 588 
ET 2, 061, 959 391, 919 2, 453, 878 
1, 026, 850 45, 253 1, 072, 103 
Actual obligations through Dec. 31, 1954._.....-_.....-- 7, 205, 766 721, 638 8, 017, 404 
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After a slow start, we feel that both the armory and nonarmo 
construction programs are now progressing at a very satisfactory level. 

Most of the problems confronting the States have been solved at the 
local level, and most States now have suitable sites available as well as 
the 25 percent matching State funds for the construction of armory 
facilities as provided by Public Law 783, 81st Congress. It is ex- 
tremely important to the National Guard and the States that the Con- 
gress continue to support these programs. 

We, therefore, earnestly request your favorable consideration of this 
appropriation request. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, General Abendroth. 


RESERVE AND ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. We shall now receive the general presentation of Col. 
Philip F. Lindeman, executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs. 

Colonel Lindeman, will you proceed with your statement, please ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Col, Philip 
F. Lindeman, executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs. 

The appropriation request of $5 million for construction of USAR 
training centers will provide facilities at 36 locations for home sta- 
tion training and storage of training equipment necessary for Army 
reservists. Analysis of the program will show that most of these 


projects are in smaller communities—25 of them being for 200 man 
armories, 7 for 400 man projects, only one 600 man, and one 1,000 man 
project. The larger requirements have been taken care of in pre- 
vious construction programs. Construction at each of these locations 


is considered necessary to meet a current mission which cannot be 
adequately performed in the existing facilities which are mostly leased 
buildings. These facilities are temporary and are not considered 
adequate to accomplish the training mission. Leased facilities have 
often been a compromise, as suitable or desirable buildings are just 
not available for lease. Each project has been carefully reviewed as 
to strength justification, possible joint construction, joint utilization 
of facilities of other services and for possible use of existing Govern- 
ment facilities. 

' As you know, the fiscal year 1954 program for construction was 
withdrawn and no funds were requested. Participating strengths 
of the Army Reserve were not sufficient to justify many of the proj- 
ects previously programed. 

In developing a — based on partitipating strength, it was 
impossible to Justify expenditures for many construction projects 
as long as strengths were decreasing. However, in the period July 
through December 1953 the trend of strength increases has been up- 
ward, and we believe that we now have justification for reconsidera- 
tion of many projects. We have completely reviewed the construc- 
tion program and believe that in view of this increasing participation 
ba me now justified in requesting the appropriation of additional 

nds, 

Our previous programs have had many problems other than strength 
that have delayed obligation of funds. One of the most serious delays 
in converting funds into buildings has been in acquisition of sites 
in certain of the more densely populated areas of the country. We 
have often experienced an 18- to 24-month delay in contract obligation. 
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Design problems and space criteria requirements have been resolved 
by the establishment of new standard plans. Using these plans we 
have in the past year completed 17 buildings. Ten others are over 
90 percent completed and 10 additional buildings are in various stages 
of construction. 

Every effort is being made to overcome site-acquisition difficulties. 
With the increased trend in participation, it is anticipated that the 
rate of obligation of Reserve construction funds will be greatly in- 
creased during the next year. Apportionment requests on the revised 
program are being prepared, and we are looking forward to a suc- 
cessful year of accomplishment. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Lindeman. 


OBLIGATIONS AND BALANCES 


Page 49 of the committee print, for fiscal year 1955 indicates the 
funds available for obligation. ° 

The chart at the bottom of page 49 indicates under the first heading 
the appropriation estimate in fiscal year 1953, as $20 million; for 
a year, 1954, $9,094,000, and the 1955 fiscal year estimate is $15 
million, 

Now, we get down to the prior year balances available. In fiscal 
1953 you had $23,968,876; it shows that in fiscal 1954 you are going 
to have $40,931,382, and that in fiscal 1955 you will have $22,598,000. 

That seems to be a sizable amount of unobligated funds that are 
available for obligation. 

Do you have to have that much available to do your job? 

General Carrer. Well, I believe we have the current obligation 
figures here. 

General Honnen. We have. 

General Carrer. Would you give those figures which you have to 
compare with the current figures? 

Colonel Kocu. The total is $8 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is this, now? This is for the National Guard? 

Colonel Kocn. This is the total ; $8,017,405. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, that figure was as of December 
31. We have the January 31 figure, should you desire the latter. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us that figure? 

Colonel Kocu. That is $9,077,575. 

Mr. Forp. In other worgs, in 1 month you have obligated something 
more than $1 million? 

General Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Which means that you expect to obligate between now 
and the end of the fiscal year about $18 million ? 

General Carter. Do you have that schedule, Major Dyer? 

Major Dyer. The obligation schedules in the appropriation justi- 
fications show that we intended to obligate in the fiscal year 1954 some 
$27 million. During the first 6 months we actually obligated only 
slightly over $8 million, which means there was some slippage during 
the initial 6-month period in the fiscal year. 

The current obligation schedules show that we plan to obligate ap- 
proximately $14 million during the second half of fiscal year 1954. 

There will be considerable availability of funds carried over into 
fiscal year 1955. It will amount to approximately $30 million. 
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There are two reasons which we would like to present to support 
those funds: One is the need in the National Guard eee to pro- 
vide encouragement to the States to obtain their matching funds. In 
the Army Reserve area, there has been difficulty in securing sites. I 
believe General Abendroth and Colonel Lindeman can further clarify 
those two points. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, between your initial figure of $27 mil- 
lion plus, and the figure that you gave us that you anticipate obligat- 
ing for fiscal year 1954, there is a difference of approximately $5 
million 

Major Dyer. Yes, sir; as the result of failure to obligate during the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year. 

General Carrer. I think I can add to that to some extent: In this, 
as in any other construction program, there have been many delays. 

is program, as you gentlemen well know, is quite complicated 
in that it requires matching funds from the States. In some cases the 
State legislatures meet at 2-year intervals. That is one of the reasons 
for the slowness of obligation. 

We asked for no additional funds for the Army Reserve last year. 
There, we have had two difficulties. First, we are making every ef- 
fort, and the Executive for the Reserve affairs program can certainly 
back me up on this statement, to get sites free before we go out to 
buy them. We try to get a donated site from the city, the county, 
or some local group such as a university. Those negotiations take a 
much longer time than we had initially expected. We do not condemn 
sites for Army Reserve facilities. e have to buy them through 
negotiations. We are not authorized condemnation proceedings, I 
do not believe, in that case. 

Colonel Linpeman. We do not go for it. 

General Carrer. We do not go for it because, of course, the Reserve 
armory is a part of the town. 

We do not do that. However, all of these things, as General 
Abendroth has said, in his opening statement, are being ironed out, 
and the program is getting underway quite well, particularly the 
National Guard program. There have been many agreements with 
the States as to how we would finance it, and the type of contracts 
we would use, and that sort of thing, and actually these funds would 
ory provide only minimum carryover at the end of fiscal 1955. 

think it is estimated at. less than $10 million. 

General AsenprorH. The National Guard total is estimated to be 
less than $2 million. 

Major Dyer. We estimate that $9.4 million will be carried over into 
fiseal 1956, 

General Carrer. Your estimate for the National Guard is $2 mil- 
lion, however, sir. 

General Anenprorn. $2 million. We will have about $2 million. 

Mr. Mitter. Does that $9 million figure include the $2 million? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; it includes the $2 million; that is right. 

Mr. Mittrr. There are no matching funds required for the Army 
Reserve program ? 

General Carrer. No, sir; that is right. That is completely fed- 
erally owned. 

Mr. Mitter. Are matching funds required for the National Guard, 
other than armory construction ? 
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General Carrer. No. For National Guard nonarmory facilities, 
the State contributes only the land. 

Mr. Forp. Your planned obligations for the second 6 months of 
fiscal 1954 were about $14 million? 

Major Dyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. And during the month of January you have obligated 
only about $1 million of that—a little over $1 million, which leaves in 
5 months approximately $13 million to be obligated. 

Is that not an awfully rapid rate predicated on the previous history 
of this program ? 

Major Dyer. The biggest part of that, Mr. Chairman, will be the 
Army Reserve area. That is, the greatest acceleration will be in the 
Army Reserve area, 

Colonel Lindeman has a number of projects now that are approach- 
ing invitation-for-bid stage, and he st to greatly accelerate his 
obligations during this forthcoming period. 

In the first 6 months his obligations were less than $1 million—ap- 
proximately $700,000—and he is hoping in the last 3 months of this 
period that he will obligate over $3 million. 

So there will be a material increase during the second 6 months over 
the first 6 months’ period. 


SCHEDULE OF ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us some information for the record, in 
chart form, showing us how you intend to obligate this $14 million 
plus, and the schedule that you have in mind, broken down between 
the Army Reserve and the National Guard program? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; that will be done. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Schedule of estimated obligations by month—last half, fiscal year 1954 


National Army 
Guard Reseryes Total 


1954—January (actual) X 
February (actual) , 731, 68, 970 
March (estimated) 4 53, 000 
April (estimated) , 390, 53, 000 
May (estimated) y 750, 000 
June (estimated) , 345, 2, 450, 000 


Estimated obligations, last half fiscal year 1954 12, 071, 919 3, 404, 013 15, 475, 932 


Mr. Forp. The schedule you have for obligations for fiscal year 1955 
will have to be stepped up considerably in order to meet your program ; 
will it not? 

General Carter. Not very much, sir. Our planned obligations for 
fiscal year 1954 were approximately $27 million, and our planned 
obligations for fiscal 1955 will be about $27 million. . Actually, it 
should be easy to do. 

Mr. Forp. You really feel that you have overcome most of these 
obstacles which have held you up and handicapped you heretofore? 

General Carrer. Many of the obstacles have already been over- 
come. 


= 

$1, 060, 170 

850. 762 

2; 067, 000 

353, 000 

| 3,350, 000 

4,795, 000 
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For example, we have overcome the administrative obstacle of 

tting approval of all of the programs and priorities, such as the 
ee -range list, and the joint-utilization agreements, and that type 
of thing, which had slowed the program down tremendously. 

That has nothing to do with the construction itself. ‘The standard 
plans are ready on all of these things now, so that is out of the way. 

The National Guard program, particularly, is gathering momentum 
and I believe General Abendroth has a figure on his obligations in 
February that the National Guard alone obligated. 

General ApenprorH. We obligated approximately $1,780,000 in 
February and during the first 2 weeks of March we obligated 
$1,300,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, during the first 2 weeks of March you 
duplicated the obligations during the 4 weeks of February ¢ 


ALLOCATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 


General ABEeNDROTH. It was not in obligation, but in allocations. 
It will not show up on the obligations. That is the reason 1 wanted 
to mention the fact at this time. Commitments are made to the States 
under contracts and become allocations of funds, but will not be re- 
flected in the obligations column until such time as reported by the 
State. The State may elect to spend the State funds first, and reim- 
burse the State with Federal funds at a later date. Therefore, there 
is a lag, quite frequently, when the State advances the funds and 
is reimbursed with Federal funds at a later date. 

Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand that. 

General Carrer. Do you know, Colonel Young, how much you have 
actually allocated to the States as of this date ? 

Colonel Young. Yes, sir; $14.5 million as of right now, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That has been allocated ¢ 

Colonel Young. Yes, sir; and it has not been reflected in the obliga- 
tion reports as obligated. 

Mr. Forp. Are those firm allocations to the States? 

Colonel Youne. Yes, sir; they are contracts. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it an allocation dependent upon the States’ ability 
to meet the requirement for acquiring land and matching contribu- 
tions, where such contributions are required? In other words, the 
money is not obligated until the State meets those requirements ¢ 

Colonel Youne, That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. This is money that is allocated to the States, and will 
be spent if the State meets the requirements placed upon the States. 

Colonel Youne. No, sir; as soon as we allocate the money to the 
State, it is on a contract, and it will be carried through. We do not 
give Ay, State any allocation of funds until the contract is consum- 
mated. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be a unilateral contract unless the State had 
agreed to meet its requirements. 

Colonel Youna. The State has accepted all of that. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is it not an obligation, then, when negotiations 
have progressed to that point? 

Colonel Youne. I think that is a technical point. The actual con- 
tract has to be signed before the obligation can be set up on the fiscal 
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General Carter. That is what I hoped he would bring out. He does 
not allocate this money to the State in dollars until they have already 
provided their matching funds. Now, of course, there is a lot of cor- 
respondence about it, to the effect that we have the money, and when 
can you get yours, and so on, but up to that point, when he allocates 
the funds, the State has their funds. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no earmarking of funds in any way until the 
State has met the requirements placed upon the States? 

General Carrer. I would like to ask General Abendroth to answer 
that. 

General Anenproru. In brief, Mr. Sikes, this money is allocated 
on approved contracts. These contracts have been processed and 
approved, and the reason it does now show up as. money spent is 
because construction has not been actually started. 

Mr. Mu.ier. Why is it not obligated, if you are bound to pay it? 
It seems to me that it is an obligation. We are getting some new 
terminology in here, and that is confusing to us. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear to me that when you have entered into 
a contract, you have obligated the money. That is the case ordinarily. 

Mr. Srrer. I think the confusion here is that the Federal Govern- 
ment. does not put out the money until there is an actual signing of 
the contract by the Department of the Army. 

That is the very last step, and when that is accomplished, then the 
funds are actually given to the States. Until that time, they do not 
have the dollars. 

Mr. Srxes. That does not quite clear up the point in question. 

General Carter. The question is: When is the technical obligations 
made? 

Mr. Sixes. When it is obligated? This committee, for the purpose 
of discussion, inclines to the view that when money has been allocated, 
under the terminology, it is obligated, as we understand “obligation.” 

You have contracted to spend the money when you allocate it; is 
that right? 

Mr. Srrer. I would like to put it this way, sir: 

The Department of the Army commits itself to support the State 
in the amount of funds that have been stipulated in the agreement 
between the States. The States cannot legally obligate Federal 
money until the contract is actually signed by the Department of 
the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. And when that is signed, you consider it obligated ? 

Mr. Srier. Well, we do not. The State must actually consummate 
the contract. 

Mr. Sixes. When do you consider it obligated ? 

Mr. Stier. We do not consider it obligated until the State actually 
advises the National Guard that the funds have been obligated; that 
is, the Federal share. 

Mr. Forp. And, that is sometime subsequent to the initial alloca- 
tion, which gets this whole program on the road ? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Sixes. Ordinarily, in dealing with appropriations, we con- 
sider money obligated when a firm contract has been entered into for 
the spending of money, and to all intents and purposes, when you 
have committed yourself to participate in an armory program within 
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a State for a certain amount at specified places, it appears to me that 
is obligated money, and you are commit to spend it. 

Mr. Stier. We consider it as committed. 

Mr. Mitzer. One further question, to carry out what I think we 
have always thought when you talk about allocating money, and that 
is in obligating it. We think of it as being placed in a drawer and 
having departmental approval, to the extent that a certain program 
can spend so much money during a period, but you have neither spent 
nor contracted to spend it, and therefore it could be changed by a 
departmental decision ? 

r. Sixes. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Once you have agreed with a State to build an armory, 
that is firm; is it not? 

Mr. Srier. Yes, sir; that is firm, and we do set that up as a commit- 
ment, and the money is entitled to go to that State. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that would be considered an obligation under our 
normal interpretation. And, certainly, it may place you in a better 

osition when we explain your situation on the floor of the House. If 
it is known you have progressed much further in your program than 
your terminology heretofore has indicated, it should be of considerable 
assistance. 

Mr. Stier. Sir, we follow the Department of the Army regulations 
in regard to the concept of obligations, and there must be a legal docu- 
ment prior to any obligation. 

General Honnen. I thought you said the legal document had been 
signed ? 

“Mr. Stier. No, sir; not until the Department of the Army signs a 
contract. At that point we actually give the money to the State. 

Mr. Mrittrr. That is when you pay it over, and then it ceases to be 
an obligation, and becomes an expenditure, except for the time it takes 
to deliver the check. 

General Carter. We can furnish you, sir, the difference between the 
technical obligation as reported in the fiscal records, and the allocation 
which is current, and I believe you have that figure; do you not? 

Colonel Youne. I do not have the precise figure, but it is approxi- 
mately $14.5 million as of now. 

General Carrer. That amount has been allocated, but the actual 
technical obligation is what? 

Mr. Stier. The actual obligations for this fiscal year through Feb- 
ruary, combining both the armories and nonarmory is $10.1 million. 

Colonel Youna. In other words, we are about $4 million ahead of 
this technical figure. 

Mr. Forp. But you make no allocation in the sense we have been 
discussing until the State has its share actually available? 

Mr. Stier. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mutter. From our point of view it is obligated if you know 
what you are going to do, and do it, and providing the other fellow 
will live up to his part of the contract. 

Colonel Youne. That will be the $14 million figure. 

Mr. Mririrr. That is the figure we want, rather than the $10 mil- 
lion figure. 
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It is confusing to these people when they read this record. 

General Honnen. We accept an obligation just as you have ex- 

ressed it. When we have bli ated the money, it becomes an of- 

cial obligation on the books of the Department of the Army. 

General Carrer. I think I can explain it in another way: 

In handling the normal construction which is rec the Corps of 
Engineers, we run two figures. First is the committed figure. at 
is funds set up in a reserve against a specific project, and those funds 
are held there. They may be held there for several months. Then the 
project is advertised for bids and the contract is signed. That com- 
mitment changes and becomes an obligation. So, our commitments 
in our regular programs always run well ahead of obligations, and 
in the National Guard case, the allocation is the same as the commit- 
ment, although it is somewhat more rigid. Of course, administra- 
tively, we can change commitments, and in changing an allocation 
wor this, it would call for more work. I believe it could still be done, 

owever. 

Mr. Mitter. It would call for a breach of faith, however, with an 
outside party—whereas, under your commitment, it is merely a de- 
partmental commitment, and until you contract with an outside party, 
you are not obligated. That is the distinction with which we are con- 
cerned. You would be breaking an agreement if you went back on 
these allocations. 

General Carrer. We can furnish for the record, sir, this allocation 
a enseggty and technical obligation figure, which will show the dif- 

erence. 

(The information referred to has been supplied to the committee.) 


STATUS OF ARMORY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forn. General Abendroth, will you submit for the record a 
chart similar to the one that was included last year in the hearings, 
showing the National Guard armories under construction ¢ 

General AnenprotH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It will be an extension of this chart that we have here 
now. 

Colonel Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And in addition to this, we also would like to have what 
is actually under construction. 

General Anenprotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. That is, that which is actually under construction, or 
which will be under construction in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Minter. You also want the same information supplied for the 
Reserves; do you not? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; supply the same information for the Reserve 
oe as we had in the record last year on page 397, which dealt 
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: a Army Reserve construction program for fiscal years 1951 
and 1952. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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National Guard armories completed, Mar. 1, 1954 


Location (State and city) 


Total cost Federal cost | State cost 


labama: 
Alexander City 
Lineville 
Phenix City 
Tuscumb 


State total 
Louisiana: 


State total 
Maine: Fort Fairfield 
Maryland: Ellicott City 
Michigan: Alma 
Minnesota: Anoka 
Mississippi: 

Monticello 
Ripley 

State total 

North Carolina: 
Burlington__ 
Red Springs 
Lenior 
Oxford 


ilton City 


The Dalles____ 


2-unit (expansion). 


1-unit plus 


$60, 982 

62, 550 
63, 501 
61, 334 


248, 367 
9, 600 
156, 603_ 


138, 


420, 230 


73, 561 
62, 366 


183, 611 


135, 927 


88, 176 
94, 120 


63, 600 
63, COO 


182, 296 


128, 190 
122, 939 


126, 000_ 


251, 129 


179, 390 


145, 481 
126, 577 | 


224, 
137, 
48, 5: 521 
52, 813 


40, 314 
43, 525 


30, 235 
32, 644 


10,079 


47,728 


247, 436 


116, 715 


314, 063 
25, 841 
37, 012 
54, 562 

104, 791 
3, 743, 937 


| 
$81, 310 $20, 328 
83, 400 20, 850 
94, 739 | 33, 405 
344, 117 95, 750 
Alaska: unit (purchase) 12, 000 3,000 
211, 507° 54, 904 
Delaware: 
unit (expansion) 49, 752 35, 728 14, 024 
4,720 3, 389 1, 331 
4, 880 3, 504 1, 376 
124, 601 89, 478 35, 123 
Florida: Fort Lauderdale..............| 2 wnit......-........_- 126, 082 79, 339 46, 743 
Indiana: 
187, 187 46, 796 
560, 306 — 140, 076 
Towa: 
100, 457 26, 896 
Kansas: 
| 92, 204 | 30, 735 
83, 839 62, 879 | 20, 960 
97, 431 73, 073 24, 358 
97, 528 73, 146 24, 382 
99, 615 74,711 | 24, 904 
392, 937 294, 702 | 93, 235 
Ohio: 
230, 061 165, 196 64, 865 
183, 500 135, 000 48, 500 
44, 343 33, 257 11, 086 
131, 566 98, 674 32, 892 
South Dakota: Vermillion..............| 1-unit (expansion)... 35, 365 9, 524 
West Virginia: Weleh..................| 2-unit (pur.)-_.......- 75, 000 20, 438 
44081—54—__56 
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National Guard armories under construction, Mar. 1, 1954 


Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 
labama: 
84, 840 63, 630 21, 210 
Grove Hill. ....-- GO. 79, 932 59, 949 9, 983 
wa 79, 910 59, 933 19. 977 
81,000 , 750 20, 250 
79, 210 59, 407 19, 803 
Leeds 79, 210 59, 407 19, 803 
State total _ -.........-.2.-5------]-c-enn-e-eenne--noen--- 896, 093 672, 069 224, 024 
Arizona: 
MVSB 11,177 8, 2,794 
Safford... MVSB (A. & 4, 342 10, 756 3, 586 
MVSB (A. & E.)__-. 14, 530 10, 897 3) 633 
114, 039 85, 528 28, 511 
Walnut Ridge 78, 787 59, 090 19, 697 
neville. . 89, 240 45, 082 44, 158 
44, 735 33, 551 11, 184 
State total 212, 762 137, 723 75, 039 
California: 
104, 783 78, 587 26, 196 
Gardena... 97, 571 73,178 24, 393 
Red Bluff... 102, 990 77, 242 25, 748 
458, 500 343, 875 114, 625 
763, 844 572, 882 190, 962 
Florida: 
Clear 151, 620 96, 536 55, 084 
138, 368 85, 957 52, 411 
147, 645 94, 344 53, 301 
128, 480 78, 741 49, 739 
566, 113 355, 578 210, 535 
Georgia: 
101, 310 75, 982 25, 328 
Milledgeville Lo 111, 355 83, 516 27, 839 
Perry cebcodae 105, 758 79, 319 439 
Springfield 57, 897 43, 422 14, 475 
State total 376, 320 282, 239 94, 081 
jana: 
Huntington an 184, 075 138, 056 46,019 
6. - 184, 075 138, 056 46, 019 
State total 553, 099 414, 824 138, 275 
Iowa 
Centerville 49, 765 37,324 12, 441 
Cherokee.......-------------------- 50, 228 37, 671 12, 557 
Eagle Grove . 50, 571 37, 928 , 643 
V 49, 735 7, 301 12, 434 
49, 709 37, 281 12, 428 
36, 012 27, 009 9, 003 
437, 106 327, 829 109, 277 
95, 622 , 230 27, 392 
Drake spe 398, 694 252, 550 146, 144 
164, 800 122, 475 42,325 
— 
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National Guard armories under construction, Mar. 1, 1954—Continued 


Location (State and city) 


Type of armory 


| 
Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 


Louisiana: 
Donaldsonville_ 


State total 
Maine: Augusta 
Maryland: 

Prince Frederick 
Oakland 
Baltimore... 
Pikesville 

State total 

Massachusetts: 
wealth). 
Minnesota: 
Cloquet 
Thief River Falls 
State total 


Mississippi: 


Boston (Common- 


Independence _- 
Maryville 


State total 
Nebraska: Hastings 


New Hampshire: 


State total 
New York: Amityville___. 


North Carolina: 
Zebulon 
Lexington 
Wilmington 
Williamston. __. 
Ahoskie 


North Dakota: Carrington___.__. 


Ohio: 
Ashtabula 


l-unit (expansion) __. 
1-unit (expansion). 


l-unit_ 


l-unit (expansion) 


l-unit___- 
2-unit plus 


$140, 106 
137, 151 


$105, 079 
102, 863 


$35, 027 
34, 288 


277, 257 69, 315 


455, 592 


192, 543 
198, 436 
142, 900 

34, 504 

65, 000 
628, 383 
691, 710 


360, 378 
518, 783 


103, 895 
119, 887 
117, 072 
117, 443 
458, 207 
109, 921 


379,266 | 284, 448 | 


17, 40 
33. 000 
41,615 
30, 442 
31, 496 
138, 303 
292, 496 
16, 900 | 


73, 123 


94, 205 | 
103, 691 | 


72, 726 | 


365, 789 | 121, 930 


100, 035 | 


59, 314 | 
| 


124, 470 | 
170, 137 


40, 721 


210, 960 | 
226, 850 | 


86, 499 
56, 713 
437, 810 


| 
-..--------------]| ]-unit (expansion) ___- 99, 000 93, 543 
| | 25, 878 8, 626 
22-unit (expansion) _- | | 172, 927 
195, 291 137, 527 57, 764 
174, 466 124, 686 49, 780 
369, 757 262, 213 107, 544 
57, 964 43, 473 14, 491 
54, 169 40, 626 13, 543 
as + 45, 940 34, 455 11, 485 
Kosciusko... 1-unit (expansion). _- 71, 999 53, 999 18, 000 
318, 622 | 228, 066 | 79, 657 
Missouri: 
Mexico 172, 967 53, O80 
169, 224 51, 781 
658, 905 | 200, 608 
161, 896 51, 975 
123, 600 92, 700 30, 900 
128, 333 96, 249 32, 084 
127, 333 95, 499 31, 834 
New Jersey: 7 
cx 24, 750 8, 250 
23, 622 7, 874 
| 103, 727 34, 576 
--| 219, 373 | 
12,675 | 4, 225 
| 70, 653 23, 552 
96, 157 72, 118 24, 020 
96, 698 | 72, 524 24.174 
96, 968 | 24, 242 
_— 
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National Guard armories under construction, Mar. 1, 1954—Continued 


Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 
Oregon: 
1-unit (expansion) $11, 650 $31, 237 $10, 413 
Hillsboro 84, 816 63, 612 21, 24 
Rhode Island: 143, 434 107, 665 35, 769 
South Carolina: 
Conway 29, 666 22, 249 7,417 
125, 788 94, 341 81, 447 
South Dakota: 
Canton 207, 135 85, 833 121, 302 
Belle Fourche 474, 850 t 875, 850 
fleld 190, 132 101, 184 88, 918 
872, 117 286, 017 586, 100 
Tennessee: 
131, 050 98, 287 32, 763 
129, 787 97, 310 32, 447 
Texas: 
97, 120 72, 810 24, 280 
61, 509 48, 382 16, 127 
176, 249 13°, 186 44, 063 
Virginia: 
135, 577 67, 788 67, 789 
119, 330 59, 665 59, 665 
153, 191 76, 595 76, 596 
527, 428 263, 713 263, 715 
124, 532 38, 135 
135, 94, 844 40, 520 
181, 241 78, 655 
154, 310 102, 487 51, 853 
140, 988 103, 941 37, 047 
139, 777 103, 483 294 
136, 408 101, 686 34, 722 
143, 600 106, 762 
560, 773 415, 872 144, 901 
14, 291, 071 9, 626, 175 4, 664, 896 
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National Guard armories approaching contract 


Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost 


Annis $85, 000 
85, 000 
85, 000 
85, 000 


85, 000 
85, 000 


510, 000 


Arizona: 
Chandler 


| 


| 
| 


ansas: 
Bentonville 
Brinkley 
Russellville 


Santa Cruz 
Walnut Creek 


Stat 


Fort Myers 
Rony ood 


Crestview 
De Funiak Springs... 


State total 
Georgia: 


La Grange 
Washington 


90, 000 | | 


630, 000 


State cost 
j | $63, 750 $21, 250 
‘. | 63, 750 21, 250 
: 63, 750 21, 250 
63, 750 21, 250 
| 45, 000 15, 000 
52, 500 17, 500 
| 45, 000 15, 000 
50, 000 37, 500 12, 500 
60, 000 45, 000 15, 000 
California: 
ak 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
184, 000 138, 000 46, 000 
— 184, 000 138, 000 46, 000 
Connecticut: 
Florida: 
132, 000 99. 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
on 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99. 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
120, 000 90, 000 30, 000 
120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 000 
120, 000 90, 000 30, 000 
144, 000 108. 000 36, 000 
Towa: 
Des Moines_-_._..........-.....__.| Sumit (expansion) -.__- 100, 000 75, 000 | 25, 000 
95, 000 Th, 280 | 23, 750 
95, 000 71, 250 23, 750 
290, 000 217, 500 | 72, 500 
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National Guard armories approaching contract—Continued 


Location (State and city) Federal cost | State cost 


Kansas: 
Ellsworth 
Manhattan. 
Leavy 


Louisiana: 
Breaux Bridge 


Abbeville... _...-- 
St. 
Ruston. 


State total 
Maryland: 


Catonsville____. 
Greenbelt 

Glen Burnie 
La Plata 


State total 


Minnesota: Detroit Lakes_. 
Nebraska: Grand Island 


New Hampshire: 
North Haverhill 
Somersworth 


State total 
New Jersey: East Orange 
New York: Bayshore 


| BR 


North Carolina: 
Thomasville 
Bladenboro 
Kinston 


Texas: 
Beaumont 


SZSSSSRESS 


3| 2882388238 


7,599,911 | 2, 586, 398 


185, 000 138, 750 46, 250 

132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 

220, 000 165, 000 55, 000 

139, 000 104, 250 34, 750 

15, 000 11, 250 3, 750 

5, 000 3, 750 1, 250 

185, 000 137, 750 47, 250 

144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 

144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 

144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 

38, 500 28, 875 9, 625 

Baltimore (Richmond Market).....|.....do_.......-.-..---- 91, 759 37, 500 54, 259 

967, 409 693,236 | 274,173 

132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 

115, 200 86, 400 800 

4unit (expansion) 300, 000 225, 000 000 

140, 000 105, 000 000 

North Dakota: 

144, 000 108, 00 | 36, 000 

l-wnit (expansion)... -- 120, 000 ben | 30, 000 

264, 000 198, 000 | 66, 000 
Oklahoma: 

404, 000 303,000 | 101, 000 

| 90,000 | 33,000 

41, 250 13, 750 
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National Guard nonarmory projects completed, Mar. 1, 1954 


Location, State and city Type of project |Federal cost 


Service center, limited concentration site 


Huntsville 
Sheffield 


State total 


Arizona: Tucson Limited conceutration 
Colorado: Camp George West : ..do 

Florida: Tampa__. Service center- 

Hawaii: Lyman Field .| Subshop_- 

Idaho: Lewiston Service center, limited concentration site 
Indiana: Stout Field MVSB 

Louisiana: Lake Charles_____---_--- Servi ice center, limited concentration site. 
Michigan: Camp Grayling - Training facility -- 
Nebraska: Ogallala_ Limited concentration site. 
Nevada: Carson City Warehouse 

New Jersey: OMS | 159, 470 


New York: 
Amityville _.....---| Shop hangar 155, 230 
Camp Smith ..-----| Hutments--. 


gon: 
| 
Bath -- 


State total_._- 
Pecgiant: Indiantown Gap Military ‘Res- | OMS and warehouse. 
ion 

South Carolina: Service 


Texas 
Fort h ..| Shop building... - 

Vermont: Camp Johnson.......--....-...-...-] Office, limited concentration site. - 
West Virginia: 

Beck] 


National Guard nonarmory projects under contract, Mar. 1, 1954 


Floating hangar 
Service center, limited concentration site ---. 


Bakersfield 
San Diego 

State total 


Connecticut: Bradley Field 
Delaware: New Castle 


Alteration to present building 
Service center, limited concentration site..-- 


Alabama: j 

Ore 

11, 985 
8 45, 235 
274, 060 
22, 000 
331, 303 
34,317 
365, 620 
74, 
27, 200 
38, 244 
ith service center_.-.......---....---- 37, 581 
38, 830 
ith service center_.......----------| 37, 186 
55, 928 
| 
207, 769 

Georgia: 
145, 225 
Illinois: 


National Guard nonarmory projects under contract, Mar. 1, 1954—Continued 


Location, State and city 


Michigan: Lansing 
Minnesota: White Bear Lake 


Missour 


State total 
New Hampshire: Concord 
New Jersey: Long Branch 
New Mexico: Espanola 


North Dakota: Camp Grafton 
Oklahoma: 


Utah: Williams 
Virgini: 


Pp 
Camp Williams 
Hayward 


State total 


Service center, limited construction site 
Limited construction site 


3, 190, 413 


PS Type of project Federal cost 
Towa: 
$27, 398 
Kansas: 
Maine: 
Warehouse and administration facility... 28, 026 
56,052 
Massachusetts: Limited construction 49, 312 
onde 71, 989 
38, 699 
New York: 
Oregon: Camp Shop building... 45, 459 
South Carolina: 
24, 120 
Washington: Camp OMB... 203, 282 
} 
Wisconsin: 
Shop 47, 649 
12,750 
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Army National Guard, planned nonarmory projects, Mar. 1, 1954 


Location, State and city 


| 


Federal cost 


State total 
Arkansas: Camp Robinson 
Florida: Camp Blanding 
Georgia: Elberton 


Iowa: Camp Dodge 
Kansas: [ola 
Kentucky: Frankfort 
Maine: Augusta 


Massachusetts: 


Michigan: 
Camp G 


Minnesota: Camp Ripley 
Mississippi: Camp Shelby 
Montana: Helena 
Nevada: Carson 
Istead 


New Hampshire: A 


New Jersey: 
Tom’s River. 


West Orange 


Atlantic City 
Camden County 


North Dakota: 


Grand 
Lisbon ._. 


Dickinson. 


ismarck 


State total 


| 


$10, 000 


10, 000 


20, 000 


8, 000 
18, 000 


BB 


Type of project 
Alabama: 
Arizona: | 
.------------------| Service Center, limited concentration site- 50, 000 
Messhalls and bath latrines. _............... 150, 000 
Rehabilitation of training facilities. ._....._. 
New York: 
North Carolina: 
Service center, limited concentration 
| 
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Army National Guard, planned nonarmory projects, Mar 1, 1953—Continued 


Location, State and city 


Type of project 


Federal cost 


Service center_ 


Texas: 

Donn 

Martindale Field (San Antonio) 

Marshall 


Port Arthur 


tah: 
Camp Williams 
Fort Douglas 


ilies 


— center 


162, 377 
4, 711, 967 


Army Reserve Construction PRoGRAM 


1. The following projects have been completed as of Mar. 1, 1954, from funds 
appropriated fiscal years 1951-54 and fiscal year 1953: 


Location 


Estimated 
cost 


Alabama: Mobile 
Arizona: Tucson 
ia: 


Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 


Pennsylvania: 
Service center, limited concentration site__._. 45, 000 
33, 000 
U 
Washington: 
West Virginia: Point 
Size 
Connecticut: New Haven. 1,000-man and 1 433, 000 
Indiana: 
287, 000 
Kansas: 


Estimated 
cost 


Massachuestts: 
Springfield 
Worcester 

Michigan: Lansing 

Missouri: St. Louis 

Nebraska: Lincoln 

New Jersey: 
Camden 


North Carolina: Raleigh 
Ohio: Toledo 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis__- do 
Virginia: Richmond 1 ,000-man and 1 MVS.......---- 
Wisconsin: 


Milwaukee: 
Southside 


2. The following projects are under construction as of Mar. 1, 1954: 


Connecticut: Hartford 1, and 1 MVS 


Missouri: St. Louis 
i ,000-man and 1 MVS__ 
800-man and 1 MVS 


3. The following projects are expected to be awarded prior to June 30, 


Delaware: Wilmington 600-man and 1 MVS 
Kansas: hii oe to Navy 
Massachusetts: Lawrence 
New Yor 


Ohio: 
Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg 


South Carolina: Columbia 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton 


Ste | 

249, 000 

Ma I 323, 000 

$475, 000 

486, 000 

1, 362, 000 
154: 

245, 000 


890 


4. The following projects are the remaining programmed projects from funds 


appropriated 


Size 


Alabama: 


per. 
Los Angeles (West) 
Palo A 


Gary. 

Terra Haute 
lowa: Sioux City 
Kansas: Manhattan 
Louisiana: Lafayette 
Massachusetts: 

issouri: 

Jefferson City 

Springfield 


Minnesota: Minneapolis... 


Mon tana: 


New Ham sph ire: 
Manchester 
New Jersey: 
Lodi- Passat area 
Newark. 


Poughkeepsie. 
Queens. 
—- : 


Warren 
Wooster 
Zanesville 
Oklahoma: 
Norman 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania: 
Chester___. 
Connellsville 
Philadelphia 
Pun xsutawne: 
South C arolina: 


Expansion to National 
1,000 L-man and 1 MV. 


= Expansion to Navy 


Expansion to National Guard 


1,000-man and 1 MVS 
and 1 MVS 


600-man and 1 
1,000-man and 1 MVS_.. 
200-1 


diMVS. 
Expansion to National Guard 
— 


ges 8 


3 
32 2222 £22 2222553 555 


BB 


22352 
352 


8 


Bas 


RES 


8 


S528 


g 


23525 


22352 22 22222 2222222232 S222 22 S55 


3 


#2 £335 


Location 
Cal 
Florida: 
Georgia: 
Mllinois: 
Indiana: 
Expansion to National Guard_-........-...- 
| 
New York: 
Ohio: 
Akron 
..----------------| Expansion to National Guard.-.-...........- 


Size 


| 1,000-man and 1 MVS 
| Expansion 


Pee pee construction as of Mar. 1, 1954 (par. 2) 

Projects expected to be awarded prior to ‘June 30, 1954 (par. 3) _- 

Remaining programed projects from funds appropria (par. 4) 

Estimated cost land acquisition 

Reserve: Projects under study; engineers supervision, completion fiscal ya 1951 program _ 
Design costs paid on canceled projects 


Appropriations: 
Fiseal year 1951-54 


The following National Guard projects are the remaining programed vrojects 
from funds appropriated: 


Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost 


Alabama: Fort Payne 
Idaho: Coeur d’ Alene. 
Illinois; Mattoon 


Kentucky: 
Danvi 


3-unit 


expansion) ____- 


Thibodaux... - _.--| 1-untt 
Marksville it 


Kensington _ 

Pocomoke City. 

Westminister 
State total 


Massachusetts: 
Mel 


Location || | Amount 
Texas: | 
Wisconsin: | 
11, 970, 000 
RECAPITULATION 
Projects completed as of Mar. 1, 1954, from funds appropriated fiscal year 1951-54 and fiscal year 
... $9, 906, 000 
... 1,362,000 
.. 3,153,000 
--- 11, 970,000 
ap 652, 000 
324, 000 
589, 000 
10,000 
Federal cost | State cost 
ee Oe $85, 000 $63, 750 $21, 250 
------+---.~.----]| 1-unit (expansion) __. -- 48, 000 36, 000 12, 000 
500, 000 150, 000 350, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
115, 200 86, 400 28, 800 
259, 200 | 194, 400 | 64, 800 
Louisiana; 
130, 000 97, 500 32, 500 
wasen 130, 000 97, 500 32, 500 
60, 000 45, 000 15, 000 
130, 000 97, 500 32, 500 
Maine: Preaque 144, 000 | 108, 000 | 36, 000 
Marqland: ad 
20, 000 15, 000 5, 000 
20, 000 15, 000 5, 000 
20, 000 | 15, 000 5, 000 
125, 000 | 93, 750 | 31, 250 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Michigan: 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
ORE 279, 100 108, 000 171, 100 
411, 100 207, | 204, 100 


Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 
Minnesota: 
$132, 000 $99. 000 000 
Fergus. ........ 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Litehfield __ 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Chisholm... 144, 000 108, 000 36,000 
564, 000 423, 000 141, 000 
Nebraska 
Warne. 115, 200 84, 490 28, 800 
Fremont 115, 200 86, 400 28, 800 
230, 400 172, 800 57, 600 
New Hampshire: 
115, 200 86, 400 28, 800 
115, 200 86, 400 28, 800 
115, 200 86, 400 28, 800 
576, 000 432, 000 144, 
New Jersey: 
1-unit (expansion) 125, 000 93, 750 31, 250 
2-umit (expansion) 200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
38, 900 29, 175 9, 725 
363, 900 272, 925 90, 975 
New York: 
6-unit (ex). ansion) and 377, 000 282, 750 94, 250 
storage. 
2-unit and storage. ___- 300, 000 225, 000 75, 000 
677, 000 507, 750 169, 250 
North Dakota: 
Ohio: 
Chagrin Falls 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Panit plus. ........... 230, 000 172, 500 57, 500 
Oklahoma: 
132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
. 000 108, 000 36, 000 
960, 000 720, 000 240, 000 
Oregon: 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
Everett l-unit (expansion) _____ 40, 000 30, 000 10, 000 
Hazelton ae ey RN 40, 000 30, 000 10, 000 
120, 000 90, 000 30, 000 
Puerto Rico: San Juan___- 600, 000 450, 000 150, 000 
South Dakota:;Huron.---.........-.-.. 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Johnson 384, 000 288, 000 96, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
528, 000 396, 000 132, 000 
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Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost 


Texas: 
50, $37, 500 | 
San Marcos 50, | 37, 500 
Wichita Falls_-__- 75, 000 
Fort Worth , 150, 000 

i 105, 000 | 


State cost 


108, 000 


, 338, 750 


3-unit plus__- 
2-unit plus 
l-unit__ 


Virginia: Roanoke. 288, 000° 


Washington: 
Ellenburg 45, 000 
Chewelah a 108, 000 
Snohomish 108, 000 


State 
Wisconsin: 


132,000 
516, 000 | 387, 000 wees 
12,444,800 | 9,007,275 8, 437, 525 


PROPOSED ARMORY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Will you also supply us with your program for fiscal 


1955? 
Colonel Young. Yes, sir; we will place it in the record. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Proposed armory construction program—Army National Guard, fiscal year 1955 


Alaska: Anchorage 
Arizona: Phoenix 


d 
Colorado Springs l-unit plus medical 


detachment. 
Connecticut: Endfield 
Delaware: Elsmere 


$12, 500 
12, 500 
25, 000 
50, 000 
35, 000 
Marshall 3-unit 75, 000 | 56, 250 | 18, 750 
75, 000 | 56, 250 18, 750 
50, 000 37, 500 12, 500 
55, 000 41, 250 13, 750 
50, 000 37, 500 12, 500 
70, 000 52, 500 17, 500 
Port 5-unit (expansion) 100, 000 75, 000 25, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
1, 785, 000 | 446, 250 
Utah: 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
260, 000 195, 000 65, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
| 187. 000 
33, 000 
96, 000 
15, 000 
| 36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
Alabama: 
$85, 000 $63, 750 $21, 250 
“Wat 85, 000 63, 750 21.250 
85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
340, 000 255, 000 85,000 
444, 667 333, 500 111, 167 
4-unit and MVSB____- 220, 000 165, 000 55, 000 
l-unit 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
. 620, 000 465, 000 155, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
— 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
amenniinal 200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
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Proposed armory construction program—Army National Guard, fiscal year 1955— 


Continued 
Location (State and city) Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 
Florida: 
West Palm (expansion) $48, 000 $36, 000 $12, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Moultrie 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Haweli: Kaholel. 144, 000 108, 36, 000 
l-unit (expansion) 48, 000 36, 000 12, 000 
Illinois: 
432, 000 324, 000 108, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
432, 000 324, 000 108, 000 
Iowa: Mason City........-.---.------- ee 200, 000 , 000 50, 000 
Kentucky: Barbourville. 144, 000 000 36, 000 
Louisiana: 
oll 144, 000 108, 000 36,000 
Maine: Westbrook... 144, 000 108, 000 36,000 
Maryland: Baltimore - 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Massachusetts 
Chicopee 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Newbur , 000 108, 000 36,000 
Falmout 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
432, 000 324, 000 108, 000 
Minnesota: Grand 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
90, 000 67, 500 22, 500 
ARE 45, 000 33, 750 11, 250 
45, 000 33, 7: 11, 250 
Missouri: Jefferson 260, 000 195, 000 65, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Nebraska: Gering.... 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
New Hampshire: 48, 000 000 12, 000 
New J 
200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
400, 000 300, 000 100, 000 
48, 000 36, 000 12,000 
144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Canandaipoa 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
inte 776, 000 582, 000 194, 000 
North Carolina: 
288, 000 216, 000 72, 000 
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Proposed armory construction program—Army National Guard, fiscal year 1955— 


Location (State and city) 


Continued 


Type of armory 


| Total cost 


North Dakota: Fargo 
Ohio: Barberton 
Oklahoma: 


Oregon: 
Newberg. 


State total 
Pennsylvania: Reading 


South Carolina: 
Barnwell. 


State total 
South Dakota: Sisseton_- 


Tennessee: 
MeMinnville-- 
Martin 


State total 


Texas: 
Colorado City_- 
Dumas 
Harlingen 
Kaufman 
Lubbock. __- 
Rosenberg 
Stamford 
Victoria 
Brenham 
Crockett 


Texarkana 


State total 
Utah: Tooele 
Vermont: W aterbury 
Virginia: 

Williamsburg. - 
Berryville 


State total 
Washington: Kirkland 
West Virginia: Montgomery- 
Wisconsin: 

Chippewa Falls 
Milwaukee. 


Wyoming: Lovell 


2-unit expansion 


l-unit_ 


l-unit and storage- 


-| l-unit 


1-unit 


| L-unit- 


| 2unit 


| 2-unit 


1- unit. 


| 
| 


| 


$80, 000 | 
144,000 | 
144, ( 000 


144, 000 | 

116, 000 
260, 000 
384, 000 | 


160, 000 | 
144, 000 

304, 000 | 
_ 4, 000 | 


144, 000 
144, 000 


288, 000 


50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 | 
455, 000 | 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 | 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, G00 
50, 000 


605, 000 | 
144, 000 
144, 000 


144, 000 
144, 000 


288, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 


80, 000 | 
200, 000 | 


280, 000 
153, 333 | 


12, 000, 000 


Federal cost | State cost 


$60, 000 
108, 000 
108, 000 


$20, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 


108, 000 
87, 000 


195, 000 
288, 000 


120, 00 
108, 000 36, 000 
76, 000 
36, 000 


228, 000 | 
108, 000 


108, 000 
108, 000 


36, 000 
36, 000 


216, 000 


453, 750 

108, 000 | 
108, 000 | 36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 


‘ 108, 000 | 
108, 000 | 


216, 000 | 
108, 000 | 
108, 000 


72, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
20, 000 
50, 000 


60, 000 
150, 000 


210, 000 
115, 000 


70, 000 
38, 353 


9, 000, 000 | “3, 000, 000 


44081—54—_57 


| 
29, 000 
| 
96, 000 
| 
i= = 
— — 72, 000 
| 
| 
1l-unit_- ‘ 37, 500 12, 500 
37. 500) 12, 500 
37, 500 | 12, 500 
a 37, 500 12, 500 
Elsa 37, 500 | 12, 500 
| 
| 
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Proposed nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1955 
PT. I: OUTDOOR TRAINING FACILITIES 
State City Project 
Alab $10, 000 
Winfield. .................| Target range and facilities......... 27, 000 
Mi ta Mess halls, 150, 000 
Total. 429, 000 
PT. Il: ADMINISTRATIVE, STORAGE, AND SHOP FACILITIES 7 
ion site. ; 
tion site. 
limited concentra- 57, 000 
ion site. 
Puerto Rico................ 24, 000 
tion site 


= 
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Proposed United States Army Reserve training center construction program, fiscal 
year 1955 


Location Size facility Cost! 
Connecticut: 
Georgia: | 
Indiana: 
Louisiana: Lake Charles. ....................- 95, 000 
Maine: Bangor-.-.........--. 105, 000 
Massachusetts: Pittsfield 105, 000 
Michigan: 105, 000 
Missouri: Joplin. _... 105, 000 
Nevada: 105, 000 
Ohio: 
GUY... 35, 625 
Pennsylvania: 
200, 000 
Washington... 100, 000 
100, 000 
Puerto Rico: Ponce_-- 294, 000 
South Carolina: 

90, 000 

'exas: 

367, 000 


1 Excludes cost of land. Construction cost estimate by Chief of Engineers based on standard plans. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


General ABenprorn. I would like to add one comment in support 
of General Carter’s statement as to whether we think we will be able 


to obligate this money: 


We have 13 million in the States for matching money, and that is 


still resting there. 


This sum has not been touched to match the Federal money. 
We, also, have under consideration in the Bureau at this time about 
$34 million worth or armories. The States have submitted that many 
projects, and we are looking them over for justification. 


r. Sikes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Forp. Let me see if I understand what you said: 
There is $34 million of State money that is available? 


4 
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General AneNprorH. $34 million worth of armory money is being 
considered in the Bureau at the present time. That involves both 
State money and Federal money, or just Federal money. 

Colonel Youne. That is both Federal and State. That is the total 
cost of the projects under construction, and under contract, or being 
planned for. 

Mr. Mitter. Asa practical matter, do these things originate usually 
with your Bureau, or with the State? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. How do you get started ? 

General AspenprorH. With the State, sir. The States request the 
Bureau to approve their projects. 

Mr. Minuer. The State brings the proposition to your Bureau? 

Colonel AneNprorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. And they indicate their willingness to put up their 25 
percent ? 

General AneNnprorH, Yes, sir. In the justifications for the armories, 
we are also dealing with cities and counties. The law provides that 
we can even deal with a municipality. We have a number of cities 
that put up the money and in some cases the county puts up the money. 

Mr. Miter. I assume you require the screening of the State Na- 
tional Guard authorities as to the need and feasibility of those sites? 

General ABenproru. Yes, sir; even though the city or the county 
puts up the money, the project must come under the State itself. 

Mr. Mitier. You have to get the approval of the State authorities’? 

General Anenproru. Yes, sir. 


ORIGIN OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Miter. Colonel (Colonel Lindeman), from your point of view, 
does it all originate in the district or in the Office of the Executive of 
Reserve Affairs, or do local interests come in and offer sites or outline 
a need for a Reserve installation in a particular community ? 

Where do your projects originate ? 

Colonel Linveman. Our projects originate with Army commanders 
in the six continental armies. 

Mr. Mitier. They come in from the Army commanders who state 
they need something in a certain locality ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right, and the criteria must support it. 

Mr. Miter. And you go out and attempt to negotiate? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. This book which you submitted includes the projects 
which are set forth on page 6 of the justification, and page 10 of the 
justifications 

General Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of the Reserve program, the information 
which was submitted here conforms with the projects which are out- 
lined on page 13 of the justifications? 

General Carter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Colonel Youns. These are the page 10 items. They are nonarmory 
facilities. 


: 
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UTILIZATION OF JOINT FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Do you really think you are making some progress on 
this utilization of facilities jomtly by the various branches of the 
service 

General Carrer. We are. The Reserve Forces Facilities Com- 
mittee which is operating now under the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Property and Installations reviews each project. The 
three services coordinate them not only among themselves, but within 
each service. For example, the National Guard and Reserve within 
the Army; then we coordinate with the Navy and Air Force, and the 
Air National Guard. And when it is presented to the Reserve Force 
Facilities Committee it is gone into in great detail. 

There are many complications which develop as a result of joint 
utilization. Sometimes there is not enough land, and there are other 
complications. 

There is one other thing which bothers us to some extent, that is the 
priority of construction. In other words, the National Guard has an 
armory which has very high priority and which they need right away; 
the Army Reserve replies that they will need an armory in this loca- 
tion within several years. The Army Reserve cannot push their 
portion of the project ahead, because they have other priorities which 
are higher. In that case, the Reserve Force Facilities Committee ap- 
proves construction by the National Guard only with the proviso 
that the armory will be sited and built so it can later be extended. 

Mr. Miter. You mean the buildings that would be actually con- 
structed are so designed that eventually the addition of the Reserve 
construction would fit right in, and it would not involve a duplica- 
tion of expense / 

General Carrer. That is correct. 


LONG-RANGE PLAN 


Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that you have a good grasp now of the 
armory construction program for the National Guard? In other 
words, does your planning now project this program to its comple- 
tion? In other words do you know all the cities that are going to 
need armories and does your planning include all of those cities? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir; a long-range plan has been made and I 
believe was discussed with the committee last year. It is currently 
under review. That plan is the source of the large figures which I 
gave you of two-thousand-two-hundred-and-some-odd as the total re- 
quirement for armory facilities. That is where that figure came from. 

There are many things involved, of course. <A lot of it depends on 
the strength. For example, the strength for the Army Reserve this 
year is such that the armories we are asking for will, practically 
speaking, accommodate that strength. As that strength increases to 
reach a much larger planned strength in the troop program, which 
we hope to reach some day, then other armories will be required. The 
same thing is true of the National Guard. 

Mr. Stxes. What completion date do you have in mind for the over- 
all or master plan ? 

General Carrer. The plan as of last year was for completion by 
1960. However, many things will affect that completion—stretch- 
out, or change in construction. 


q 
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Mr. Sixes. I realize at this time you cannot present a firm picture. 

General Carter. We have planned this program so that it could 
be in 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. Comparatively, what is the situation with the United 
States Army Reserve armory program ? 

General Ceres Both programs are planned for that completion 
date. 

Mr. Steers. Can you say the Reserve program is as firm a program 
as the National Guard program ? 

General Carrer. Yes, sir, I think it is. It is based on the same 
planning figures from the same source. 

Mr. Srxes. I cannot follow that line of reasoning. The National 
Guard is more definitely established and, barring any unforeseen 
changes in strength, you know where the National Guard units are 
going tobe. But that certainly is not true of the Reserve, which still 
is a very flexible program. It has been changed from year to year 
and I do not think you can predict with any certainty where you are 
going to need armories until active units are definitely established. 

Colonel Linpeman. I think Mr. Sikes has analyzed it pretty well. 

Mr. Srxes. When you tell me you have a firm overall plan for both, 
frankly you disturb me a little. I can see where you can have a defi- 
nite program of armory construction for the National Guard; but if 
you tell me the United States Army Reserve plans are as firm as the 

lans for the National Guard, then I am a little apprehensive about 
th of them. I do not think you could have a firm United States 
Army Reserve armory program at this time. 

General Carrer. The long-range armory construction program was 
developed and submitted for distribution in December 1952, covering 
both the National Guard and Reserve. At that time it was tied into 
the planned strength of the D/A troop program. The overall long- 
range armory planning is based on that strength. 

I agree with you completely that the exact location for these armories 
neither for the Reserve nor the National Guard for 1960 can be firmly 
set up. 

M.. Srxes. That is true for the Reserve. For the National Guard 
you do know where the most of the units are going to be. Actually 
they already have been established. 

General Carrer. That is correct. But the National Guard strength 
currently is 292,500. You see, there are quite a few thousand short. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If I understand Mr. Sikes’ questioning correctly, he is 
concerned about the fact you made a long-range plan for the Reserve 
when this committee, on more than one occasion, has seen the Reserve 

rogram change and which program is still, as of now, not entirely 


General Carrer. I can explain what we are doing about that. To 
be sure, you are right and the only schedule in the program for 
armories is for the budgeted and participating strength. We have 
come now to ask for funds for the Army Reserve strength of 195,000, 
which is the current budgeted participating strength. Last year we 
asked for no funds for the Reserve, because the participating strength 
was down and the rate was not increasing. However, since then it has 
been rising and we have developed a firm requirement, so that we are 


coming to ask you for this appropriation. 


firm. 
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However, I do not by any stretch of the imagination think we will 
by 1960 have completed this planned program. It will be much longer 
than that. 

Mr. Forp. Of course in each year, you depend upon your strength 
as you foresee it. 

eneral Carter. That is correct. However, there is an overall plan 
that we are working toward. 

Mr. Foro. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
General Abendroth and Colonel Lindeman. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

COL. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

COL. DOUGLAS B. MURRAY, OFFICE, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. ROBERT B. SMITH, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

LT. COL. H. F. PARKER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

MRS. LAURA GRAY, OFFICE, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

ROBERT B. BAILEY, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $73, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Military personnel, Army,’’ pursuant to 66 pages 
—30, 300, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 42, 700, 000 

Prior year balance available 52, 881, 067 
Balance transferred to ‘Military personnel, Army,’ 
to 66 Stat. 79 —8, 500, 000 
5, 900 


Total available for obligation 87, 086, 967 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) —9, 659, 096 


Obligations incurred 77, 427, 871 


| —7, 985,060 |.............. 

| 90, 225, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


| 
| 1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


. Personnel requirements, Army Reserve. _- 
2: Personnel requirements, ROTC... 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accoun!s | 


Personnel requirements, Army Reserve 
2: Personnel requirements, ROTC 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. 


Obligations incurred 


$59, 464, 539 
17, 957, 432 


77,421,971 | 


77, 7, 514, 931 931 | 


$59, 469, 931 
18, 045, 000 


$71, 235, 000 
18, » 765, 000 


90, 000, 000 


4,790 
1,110 


5, 900 


166, 000 | 


225, 000 


77, 427, 871 | 


77, 680, 931 | 


90, 225, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services (military) 
Trav el. 


01 
02 
08 
12 


annuities, and insurance 
Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services (military) 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


$62, 013, 692 
6, 448, 789 
8, 956, 847 

2, 643 


71, 006, 189 
8, 891, 952 

10, 098, 555 
3, 304 


77, 421, 971 


90, 000, 000 


1,110 
4, 790 


225, 000 


5, 900 


225, 000 


77, 427, 871 


90, 225, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year. 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements... - 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ___ 
Out of prior authorizations. 


$8, 976, 786 
77, 427, 871 | 


$15, 994, 901 
77, 680, 931 


5, 900 
15, 994, 901 | 


93, 675, 832 
3, 000, 000 

166, 000 
14, 509, 832 


70, 403, 856 | 


76, 000, 000 | 


| $14, 509, 832 
90, 225, 000 


104, 734, 832 


5, 000 
19, 509, 832 
85, Of 000, 000 


31, 883, 538 
38, 520, 318 


65, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 


74, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider the Reserve personnel 
requirements and, General Honnen, will you introduce the witness ¢ 


General HonneN . The “Reserve Personnel Requirements” 


appro- 


priation will be presented by Col. Philip F. Lindeman, the Executive 
for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Department of the Army. 


| 
— 
6, 599, 000 
8, 072, 042 
13, 000 
77, 514, 931 
16,00; 
Obligations | 77,690,931 | 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Lrypeman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, let me say first that 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee in 
defense of the Army Reserve and ROTC budget for fiscal year 1955. 
I have been executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs since December 
1953. For the previous 214 years I had been the Army Reserve resi- 
dent member of the General Staff Committee on National Guard and 
Reserve Policy, Office, Chief of Statf. As you probably are aware, 
Major General Milton, my predecessor, is now Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Manpower and Reserve Forces. 1 bring to the as- 
signment of executive only a small measure of the talents of my prede- 
cessor. However, I yield to no one in my desire for and determina- 
tion to work toward a strong and ready Army Reserve and a healthy 
and productive ROTC program. 

The fiscal year 1955 budget estimate before you provides for pay, 
travel, subsistence, and clothing for the Army Reserve. A mandatory 
15-day tour of active-duty summer camp training is provided for 
members of organized units, USAR School enrollees, and mobiliza- 
tion designees. In addition, selected personnel will receive active- 
duty training at Army Service Schools and Army area schools. Paid 
inactive-duty training for 48, 24, and 12 assemblies will be provided 
for personnel in training pay groups A, B, and C, venation’. 


The December 1953 strength of the Army Reserve was approxi- 
mately 900,000. The fiscal year 1954 end strength will be almost 
1,050,000. The fiscal year 1955 end strength will be approximately 
1,500,000. About 90 percent of the above strengths are persons with 


a legal Reserve obligation. The December 1953 inactive-duty pay 
status strength was approximately 127,600. The fiscal year 1954 end 
strength is estimated to be 148,000. The fiscal year 1955 end strength 
is estimated to be 195,000. 

During fiscal year 1953, 1954, and 1955 approximately 540,000, 
310,000, and 570,000 persons, respectively, have been or will be released 
from active military service with a legal Reserve obligation. It is 
obvious that the military skills and protici iency of oblig: ated reservists 
must be retained if they are to be a dominant force “for peace or a 

owerfully influential force in the event of another war. The Army 

as offered both patriotic and material inducements to persuade large 
numbers of reservists to participate actively in unit training. The 
response has not been encouraging. About 4 percent of the released 
obligated reservists have participated in Army Reserve training. 
With a possible 50 percent not geographically located within reason- 
able proximity of organized units, “that 4 percent actually translates 
into 8 percent of the reasonable potential. Until July 1953 the 4- 

ercent input was not sufficient to overcome losses. Net gains to the 

uly 1953 strength of 117,349 have been: August, 505; September, 
2,871; October, 3,196; November, 2,456; and December, 1,236. These 
gains total 2,354 officers and 7,910 enlisted er and bring the De- 
cember 31, 1953, strength to approximately 127,600. If the rate of 
increase is maintained, the 148,000 fiscal year 1954 end strength will 
be achieved. 
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The June 30, 1953, through January 31, 1954, inactive-duty pay 
status strengths are as follows: 


Enlisted 


Jan. 31, 1954 


The outgoing fiscal year 1954 inactive duty pay status strength is 
148,000 and outgoing fiscal year 1955 195,000. The 47,000 gain in- 
cludes 18,000 USAR school enrollees to be paid for 12 of the 24 annual 
assemblies ; 2,000 mobilization designees ; and 27,000 in organized units. 

In recent years the Department of the Army has asked for and the 
Congress has granted funds sufficient to support fiscal year end 
strengths in pay-status training considerably in excess of the strengths 
actually attained. Many factors over which there was little control 
contributed to the fact that Army Reserve pay strengths did not reach 
programed levels. Among these were the Korean emergency and the 
recalls of reservists to active service; the evaluation program and other 
actions to clear the deadwood from the Reserve; and the greatest of 
all is the failure of returnees to participate on a voluntary basis in the 
program. It must be remembered the Army Reserve recruiting is 
restricted to returning obligated veterans, and to youths below the age 
of 18 who receive no draft exemption by their enlistment in a unit. 
This fiscal year 1955 estimate is based more upon reasonable and/or 
pate capabilities and less upon hopeful expectations than any Army 

eserve budget in recent years. 

USAR school enrollees are currently participating in 24 nonpaid 
assemblies. Attainment of the ingoing 13,000 and outgoing 18,000 
on inactive-duty pay for 12 of the 24 assemblies will involve little 
more than placing the 13,000 on inactive-duty pay status as of July 1, 
1954. 

December 1953 mobilization designee strength is 9,020. The 2,000 
increase during fiscal year 1955 will permit a considered and carefully 
selective gain toward the full requirement of 20,000. 

If the August through December 1953 average monthly net gain 
continues, no difficulty will be experienced in attainment of the 
27,000 gain in organized units. 

I believe that our 1953 training program was the most productive 
and successful in Army Reserve history. 92 percent of our assigned 
officer strength and 85 percent of our assigned enlisted strength re- 
ceived 15 days of active-duty training. Department of the Army per- 
sonnel primarily concerned with Reserve training visited and observed 
the training of many units during 1953. Training, morale, and supply 
were generally excellent, and, as a reservist, I wish to state for the 
record that the active Army supported civilian component training 
ina most satisfactory and commendable manner. 

The very important ROTC program provides the majority of junior 
officers for the Active Army and for the Army Reserve. The National 


| Officers a Total 
Sept. 30, 1953____ ! : 47, 458 73, 267 120, 725 
48, 100 75, 821 123, 921 
48, 832 77, 545 126, 377 
49, 272 78, 341 127, 613 
49, 618 79, 643 129, 261 
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Guard also obtains junior officers from this source. This budget pro- 
vides pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for support of the ROTC 
program. 

In fiscal year 1955 the senior division will train 147,450 students, 
35,450 in the officer-producing advanced course and 112,000 in the basic 
course. It is estimated that 60,000 students will be enrolled in the 
junior division. From 16,450 students in the second year advanced 
course, it is estimated that 14,700 graduates will be commissioned. 
The production goal for the ROTC continues to be ‘ 23,200 second lieu- 
tenants each year. 

Fiscal year 1955 attrition rates, except for first year advanced, are 
based upon the latest available 3-year averge. The first year advanced 
ingoing estimate is based upon fiscal year “1954 to reflect an apparent 
downward trend. The outgoing estimate and summer camp attend- 
ance is based upon the latest available 3-year average since no ab- 
normal trend has been noted. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, I think we should insert in the record pages 
3 and 4 of the printed justifications. Will you also insert the total 
obligations, only, as of December 31, 1953? 

RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS—8000 Mirirary PrRsONNEL 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Project and subproject 


Actual, 
fiseal year 
1953 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1954 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


Pay and allowances 
Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on active duty 
training other than schools. 


Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on active duty 


for schoo] training 


Pay and allowances of enlisted reservists on active 


duty training other than schools. 
Pay and allowances of enlisted reservists on active 
duty for school training. __- 


Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on inactive 


duty training 


Pay ard allow vances of Reserve enlisted personnel on 


inactive duty training 
Administrative function 
Pay and allowances of R 
Pay and allowances of ROTC students at summer 


Subsistence, a. Oificers’ Training Corps 
Individual clothing 
Individual clothing, U. 8. Army Reserve. 


Individual clothing, Reserve Officers’ T raining Corps. 


Travel 
Travel, U. 8. Arm 
Travel, Reserve 


Reserve training duty. 


Other military personnel costs, U. S. Army Reserve__. 


Total direct obligations 


TC students at institutions. 


fficers’ Training Corps “(summer 


($62, 004, 336) 
13, 795, 442 
4, 074, 110 

6, 135, 828 


| 
($62, 494, 000) 


13, 809, 000 
4, 098, 000 
5, 400, 000 

400, 000 

16, 949, 000 
9, 841, 000 

60K 


1, 225, 931 
800, 000 
(6, 377, 000) 
2, 189; 000 
4, 188, 000 
(6, 599, 000) 
4, 939, 000 


1, 660, 000 
(19, 000) 
19, 000 


($71, 730, 000) 
15, 815, 000 
5, 605, 000 

7, 171, 000 
394, 000 

18, 384, 000 
12, 759, 000 


831, 
531, 000) 
2) 180, 000 
5, 351, 000 
017, 000) 
7, 415, 000 


1, 602, 000 
(15, 000) 
15, 000 


77, 421, 971 


77, 514, 931 


90, 867, 000 


me 
= 
| 
8012 
8014 
439, 137 
| 
dit 16, 607, 880 
9, 400, 000 
648, 120 620, 000 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Obligations as of Dec. 31, 1953, comparable to the fiscal year 1955 budget 
submission to Congress 
Program and project: Dec. 31, 1953, 
8011 Pay and allowances, Reserve officers’ active duty training obligations 
Pay and allowances, Reserve officers’ active duty for school 
training _____ 1, 357, S46 
Pay and allowances, enlisted reservists, active duty training 
Pay and allowances, enlisted reservists, active duty for school 
training 144, 300 
Pa y and allowances of Reserve officers on inactive duty train- 
8, 250, 000 


Pay “and allowances of enlisted reservists on inactive duty 

training 2, 975, 000 
Administrative function pay 300, 000 
Pay and allowances of ROTC students at institutions______ , 912, 590 
Pay of ROTC students at , 438, 498 
Subsistence, 
Subsistence, ROTC, summer training 
Individual clothing, ROTC 
Travel, USAR training duty 
Travel, ROTC (summer training) 
Other military personnel costs, USAR 


Subtotal, USAR 34, 197, 437 
Subtotal, ROTC 9, 355, 573 


Grand total 48, 5538, 010 


Mr. Forp. As I listened to your statement, I am not entirely clear 
as to whether or not what you said conforms to what we understand 
the Army has as its revised program for the ROTC graduates who 
are getting through in June. 

Colonel Linpeman. May I go off of the record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp, What are your Reserve strength figures as of January 31 
and February 28 ? 

Colonel Lixpeman. We do not have our February figures in. It was 
129,261 at the end of January. 

Mr. Forp. What would that make your gain at the end of January? 

Colonel Linpeman. The gain was 1,648. 

Mr. Pernrat. It was about 400 more than the December gain. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIT PROGRESSION POLICY 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Lindeman, what is the status of your mandatory 
progression policy ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Are you speaking of the test that is now being 
conducted ? 

Mr. Forp. I am speaking primarily of what we were told would be 
the Reserve requirements last year when they appeared before the 
committee and said, I think, as of October 1—— 
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Colonel Linpeman. You mean the progression of units. ‘The pro- 
gression of units concept is not new. It has been a requirement since 
about 1950. When we activate a unit, it has 9 months in which to 
progress into what we call maintenance status. When the Korean 
war hit the requirement was relaxed so that the units could remain 
in the program. Then, in 1953, when we were receiving a large 
influx of returnees, it was felt that the requirement should be applied. 
Application of the 9-month requirement from January of 1955 pro- 
jected to October 1, 1953. 

When we reached that date, we found somewhat of a reluctance on 
the part of many returnees to participate. Also, since we were en- 
gaged in planning and conducting our swnmer camp training pro- 
gram, little more than half our time was available for recruiting 
efforts. 

We therefore postponed that date 6 months, or until March 31, 1954. 
However, instead of requiring maintenance strength of the unit as 
in the past, the retention of a unit is now based on activation strength 
as outlined in change 1 to AR 140-305. 

Mr. Forp, Was not that quite a change in policy ¢ 

Colonel LinpeMaAn. It was. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a satisfactory way to build up the program ¢ 

Colonel LinpeMan. | feel it is proper to make this change in view 
of the President’s request that a reexamination be made of the reserve 
program. We are also testing a mobilization assignment plan for a 
period from January 1954 to June 1954. These two factors make it 
advisable to keep our present unit structure in order that we may have 
the foundation to build upon. 

Mr. Forp. Is this program actually in operation now in these six 
States 

Colonel LinpeMaNn. Yes sir. 

Mr. Forp. Where you actually assign a man to a unit, give him a 
job within it, is he ready for immediate cal] with the unit in his par- 
ticular assignment ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes. He is supposed to be ready on mobiliza- 
tion. He knows that he will report to his unit if that unit is mobilized. 

Mr. Forp. Meantime is he required to participate actively once a 
week ¢ 

Colonel Lixpeman. No, sir. I think the benefits are these: First— 
looking at the broad picture—if a man has an order and knows that on 
M-day he will report to a certain place, it will make for a more rapid 
and orderly mobilization. 

Secondly, if you have a man who knows that he is going to be as- 
signed for 1 year and that in the event of mobilization he will go on 
active duty with the active army unit, it is our hope that he will elect 
to join a Reserve unit in order to be relieved from the mobilization 
assignment, 

Mr. Forp. Do you actually assign these people, in these six States, to 
a platoon ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. We assign them to the company in which they 
will serve. We are trying to do it on a mobilization MOS number, 
that is, a rifleman if that is what he is, a mechanic, and so on. 

Mr. Forp. When did that program go into effect ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. Starting on January 1, 1954, for a 6-month test, 
which ends in June. 
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Mr. Forp. How are you progressing in the actual assignment ? 

Colonel Liypeman. The numbers that are being assigned differ in 
the various Army areas due to the number of returning veterans in 
each area. We will have no report on that until April. 

Mr. Forp. AsI recall it, Wisconsin is one of the States? 

Colonel Lrypeman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. When a man is released from active duty with the Army 
how do you select which one, who goes back to Wisconsin, will be as- 
signed to one of these outfits ? 

Colonel LinpemaNn. Two things come to my mind. One is that 
his geographical location will permit him to report in person if needed. 

The other is the particular skill that is needed by the unit. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose he goes back to Wisconsin, is assigned to a Re- 
serve unit in that State, but subsequently moves to, we will say, New 
Jersey. What happens then ? 

Colonel Lrnpeman. He will be relieved of his assignment in Wis- 
consin and will report to the New Jersey Military District. 

Mr. Forp. He is released from his obligation in Wisconsin? 

Colonel Linpeman. He is relieved of the assignment in Wisconsin, 
but that doesn’t relieve him of his overall obligation. 

Mr. Forp. You will not have any figures to show what the impact 
has been in these six States? 

Colonel Lixpeman. No, sir; not until April. 


RESERVE OBLIGATION 


Mr. Forp. What about the oe see of relieving reservists of 1 year 
of their Reserve obligation if they actively participate in a Reserve 
program ? 

Colonel Lrnpeman. That is not quite correct, sir. Taking a specific 
case—say John Smith came back from active service and he is not a 
former reservist but is one of the obligated returnees, and he has not 
served in Korea, that is, not actually been fired wpon, and he has an 
actual skill needed in our particular mobilization plan as an individual, 
he will be assigned to the Regular Army as a mobilization designee. 

Inasmuch as he is really going to go first, we give him a credit toward 
having fulfilled 1 year of his active obligation. 

To explain that, it is giving this man credit equal to having par- 
ticipated for 1 year in a unit. 

Mr. Forpv. Take John Smith. He served 2 years under selective 
service. 

Colonel LinpeMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. He was not in Korea but he served elsewhere. 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. He comes back. You assign him to a Regular Army unit 
for mobilization ? 

Colonel LinpeMan. 

Mr. Forp. In the same State or throughout the country ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Well, we are trying to keep it geographically 
limited so his reporting to the unit will not be ridiculous. 

Mr. —_ Then he will have to serve in this ready-ready status for 
1 year 

Colonel Liypeman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And he participates 1 night a week in drills? 
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Colonel LinpemMaN. He does not have to participate at all. He is 
just in this ready-ready state for 1 solid year. ‘That is deemed suffi- 
cient to equal 1 year of a man participating actively in a unit. 

Mr. Forpv. Normally this man who returns from 2 years of selective 
service would have 6 more years of Reserve obligation ? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. By doing 1 year in this ready-ready state he then cuts 
down his 6-year obligation by how much. 

Colonel LinpeMan. Just 1 year. 


ADVANTAGE OF READY-READY STATUS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the advantage of the ready-ready status? 

Colonel Linpeman. It is a difficult thing to explain. We have John 
Smith set for 1 year now in the Regular Army assignment. 

Now we will take Henry Jones coming back. He has had the 2 years 
of active service. He elects to join a unit. 

He participates for 3 years actively and satisfactorily in that unit. 
He moves to the Standby Reserve. 

Now this man who is in the ready-ready status gets credited for 
pesos for 1 year, but he cannot move to the Standby Reserve 
unless he serves 2 more years actively in a unit. All we are saying is 
that that 1 year equals 1 year of participation in the unit. To reduce 
his obligation from the Ready Reserve and move into the Standby 
Reserve he must still serve 2 years actively in a unit. 

Mr. Srxes. If he doesn’t take any training in that 1 year he is in 
exactly the same category as he will be in the remaining 5 years of his 
Reserve obligation ? 

Colonel LinpeMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then what is the value of it? 

Colonel Linpeman. Any man who has this mobilization assignment 
need be active in a unit only 2 years to move to the Standby Reserve 
while this other man has to be active in the unit 3 years to have the 
same right to transfer into the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, he is gambling that for 1 year or what- 
ever time he is in this ready-ready that there will not be any 
mobilization ? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right. But he does get credited for hav- 
ing 1 year of active participation. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the advantage of it? The soldier is subject to 
call anyway in any emergency. 

Colonel Linpeman. If there is no mobilization he has at least 
achieved 1 year of active participation toward movement into the 
Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Sven How well qualified would he be during that year, not 
having participated in any additional training activities, to step back 
and assume a position in a unit that is going to be mobilized almost 
immediately ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Well, sir, I feel that a man who has been out 
of active service for 1 year is qualified to be called back within that 
year as still a well-trained soldier. 

Mr. Srxes. Obviously he is better qualified at that time. 

Colonel Linpeman. That is why we are limiting that type of as- 
signment to 1 year and moving him out of it. 
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Mr. Forp. How does that comply with what I recall to be the 
congressional intent, that once a man is out of active duty, having 
served 2 years, he cannot be recalled to active duty again without 
congressional authority or resolution to so call him? 

Colonel Lixpeman. You mean because he has been on active service 
for 2 years? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Linpeman. He would not be given this Regular Army as- 
signment as a mobilization designee if he had not been screened for 
dependency status, for hazardous duty, and so forth. He is supposed 
to be just as clean as we can possibly get him. That doesn’t relieve 
him, as Mr. Sikes pointed out, from his legal Reserve obligation. 

By just being in that position for 1 year, he only has to participate 
actively in a unit for 2 more years and then move over into the Stand- 
by Reserve. In other words, he is gaining a year of active credit by 
being subject to immediate call to active duty. 

Mr. Sixes. I can see the bait that you are offering him, but I do not 
see any particular advantage of it so far as the military is concerned. 
You can call that man, anyway, if there is an emergency. 

Colonel Lixpeman. But we will have him marked MOS-wise. 
We know what we need on replacements, battlefield fillers—— 

Mr. Sikes. Shouldn’t you have that, anyway ? 

Colonel Linpeman. But we will have them before the fact, sir, 
‘rather than trying to go through a card index system of finding a 
proper MOS, and so on, after mobilization day. 

Mr. Srxes. Actually you are setting aside a small part of the Re- 
serve who can be called on M-plus-1-day ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. We will have him earmarked. 

Mr. Stxes. Other reserves can’t be called that quickly because you 
don’t have the essential information you need on them / 

Colonel Linpeman. We will always be getting essential informa- 
tion, but it is the mechanics of getting them mobilized rapidly. 

Mr. Sikes. This man theoretically is alerted all the time for the 
instantaneous call ? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. The others are not. They know they will be called 
but it is not an instantaneous matter. 

Colonel Linpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a new program ? 


TRIAL ASSIGNMENTS PLAN 

Colonel LinpeMan. It is part of our current trial assignment plan. 

Mr. Mitier. Is this man a volunteer? In other words, does he ask 
for that assignment or do you give it to him? 

Colonel Linpeman. He can volunteer for it. He can also volunteer 
for a unit. However, we will select him for this assignment, but he 
has a right to volunteer for the National Guard or the Reserve at any 
time. 

Mr. Mintzer. Are the people that you put in this ready-ready status 
people who have applied for it, or do you just pick them as they come 
through ? 

Colonel Lrypeman. We contemplate on selecting them on the basis 
of their skills and necessity. 
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Mr. Miter. Does he volunteer for that assignment or do you pick 
him whether he wants it or not? 

Colonel Linpeman. He will be a picked man of the skill we need 
sir. 
Mr. Mitter. And even if he doesn’t want it he will get it? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. During that year, although he doesn’t participate in 
actual unit training ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does the fact that he is available, as you have indicated, 
mean that he gets credit for retirement ? 

Colonel Linpeman. No, sir. He just gets credit toward eligibility 
for transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, he doesn’t get the necessary annual re- 
tirement points during that 1-year period ? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I assume you could give them to him if he goes to 
drills but he doesn’t necessarily get them ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right. He will have to be active if he 
wants to get the retirement points, but he does get credited for 1 year 
toward moving into the Standby Reserve. 

We have a data sheet on this if you would like it. We have detailed 
what happens to this man. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us see it. 

Mr. Forp. It would be worthwhile for the committee to see it. 

Will this be offered nationwide or only to selected States ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Well, sir, if our plan on mobilization in the six 
States works as we hope, we will put it in operation in all the States. 

Mr. Sikes, You will try it in 6 States initially, 1 for each 
Army area? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. It is a spot-check method and if it works you will make 
it universal ? 

Colonel Lrypeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that there was also some possi- 
bility that if a man would participate for 4 years in the Ready Re- 
serve, he would therefore complete and conclude his additional 2 years 
of Reserve obligation. 

Colonel Linpeman. No, sir. If a man is assigned as a mobilization 
assignment to a Reserve unit, he will remain in that assignment for 4 
years. 

We will relieve him from that assignment; however he is still in 
the Ready Reserve for 2 more years. He still has a 6-year obligation 
remaining. 

Mr. Stkxes. Why do you limit this to men who have 6 years remain- 
ing in obligation for Reserve service ¢ 

Colonel LinprmMan. The man we are going to place in any of these 
positions will have served 2 years on active duty, and have a remain- 
ing 6-year obligation. 

Mr. Sikes. But why limit it to those with 6 years obligated in 
Reserve service? Is it because you want only the men who have most 
recently had active duty / 

Colonel LinpemMan. That is correct, sir, only those now coming back. 
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Mr. Mixxer. You wouldn’t accept a man who had put in a 4-year 
hitch for that kind of assignment ? 

Colonel Linpeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Suppose he wanted to be on one of these ? 

Colonel Linpeman. He could. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. If an old-timer that is not too old in years got out of 
the Regular Army, but he liked being with the 26th Infantry, couldn’t 
he be one of these fellows to stand by for a year if he wanted to? 

Colonel Linpeman. I imagine he could. 

Mr. Forv. Any more general questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Sixes. I have some questions. 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 REQUEST FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


How much money did you request from Congress for Reserve per- 
sonnel requirements in fiscal year 1953 ? 

Colonel LinpemMan. I will supply that information, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1953 was $115,486,000. This amount 
included $33,003,000 to continue the multiple-year financing principle which was 


in effect at that time. The Congress did not allow the $33,003,000 but instead 
returned the appropriation to a single fiscal year basis. 


BEGINNING AND END RESERVE STRENGTHS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. Srxes. What were beginning and end strengths in the Reserve 
for fiscal 1953? 

Colonel Linpeman. In 1953 we had 49,956 officers and 84,981 en- 
listed personnel. This is fiscal 1953. That is a total of 134,937. 

Mr, Stes. That can’t be right. 

Mr. Forp. That would be June 30, 1952 until—— 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, this is a fiscal year, 

Mr. Sr«es. Is that an Active Reserve figure? It cannot be total 
Reserve figures. 

Colonel Linpeman. That is pay status strength only. 

Mr. Srxes. Overall reserve is what? 

Colonel Linpeman. I will provide that for the record. 

(The information seeaien is as follows:) 


The ingoing fiscal year 1953 Army Reserve strength was 520,376 and outgoing 
fiscal year 1953 was 798,026. 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 REQUEST 


: Mr. Srxes. Do you know how much money you requested for fiscal 
9542 
Colonel Linpeman. I don’t have it with me. 


FUNDS AND STRENGTHS FISCAL YEAR 1953 AND 1954 


Mr. Srxes. I want a table showing the amount of money you re- 
mene for fiscal 1953, the amount of money you received for 1953, 
e beginning and end strengths of the Reserve for fiscal 1953 show- 
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ing both the drill pay and the general categories, and I want the same 
information for 1954. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Funds requested 4 _| $115, 486,000 $102, 909, 000 
Funds received : 73, 000, 000 85, 500, 000 


Beginning Beginning 


Total Reserve 520, 376 798,026 | 11,050,000 
Number in pay status: } 
Requested aia 160, 000 7 134, 000 | 210, 000 
Received 169, 000 { 135, 000 172, 000 

134, 937 117, 323 1 148, 000 


1 Estimated, 


Mr. Sixes. You say that your year-end 1954 strength will be almost 
1,050,000? That your year end 1955 strength will be about a million 
and a half, but that 90 percent. of those people will have legal Reserve 
obligation. 


PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE MORE ACTIVITY IN RESERVE FORCES 


_I think this committee is interested in knowing what you are going 
to be able to do to encourage more activity in the Reserve forces. 

You entered into a discussion of one group, the so-called ready- 
Ready Reserves. However, that doesn’t seem to be the answer to this 
problem. 

Are you going to do anything else to attempt to provide more ac- 
tivity among the Reserves? 

Colonel Linpeman. Well, sir, as you know we have promotion 
privileges, retirement pay, the right to work out of the Ready Reserve 
and into the Standby Reserve. Frankly, on an incentive basis, I don’t 
know of anything more we can do along that line. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are not reaching the Enlisted Reserve except 
in your ready-ready program. 

olonel LrypeMaNn. What we have done and what we are working 
on, of course—— 

Mr. Sixes. The ready-ready program itself doesn’t include any 
training; it doesn’t do a thing except take advantage of the fact that 
some men have recently served in the Army and should remember 
most of what they learned. That doesn’t reflect much credit on the 
Reserve program itself. 

Colonel Linpeman. What we want is active participation. 

Mr. Sixes. Which is right. 

Colonel Linpeman. We feel, regarding this mobilization assign- 
ment to the units, that having received the notice that he is going to 
fight with the unit to which he is assigned, it is our hope that he will 
actively participate with that Reserve unit. 

Mr. Sixes. But is there no program for a more general activity 
among Reserve units and the establishment of new Reserve units 
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which will bring into drill pay status this great backlog of trained 
men who have been on active duty ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Well, sir, there is a study in progress as the 
result of a directive by the President. 

Mr. Sixes. But we have had studies for so long. 

Colonel Lixnpeman. That is all I know for the moment that might 
answer your statement. 

Mr. Sixes. There is not much likelihood that the program will be 
affected during fiscal 1955 by those studies, is there ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. I don’t know whether we can get it out in time 
to affect fiscal 1955, however, I doubt it. 

ENLISTMENTS IN RESERVE UNIT PRIOR TO INDUCTION 


Mr. Sikes. Have you given any thought to allowing young men to 
enlist in a Reserve unit prior to their actual induction and get credit 
for it ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. We try to recruit that type. He has 
no draft deferment, however, as a result of Army Reserve partici- 
pation. 

Mr. Sixes. What credit does he get? Does he get credit on his 8 
years of obligated service ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes. And if he is inducted into the active 
forces, any rank or any years he has accumulated while in the Reserve 
will be counted when entering the active Army. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean in his 8-year obligated requirement but not 
the 2-year active duty requirement ¢ 

Colonel LinpemaNn. That is right. He might remain in a Reserve 
unit for 2 years and be a corporal. He can take that rank with him 
when he is inducted into active military service. 

Mr. Sixes. If he is in the ROTC does he get any credit on his 5- 
year Reserve requirement for the time he spent in the ROTC? 

Colonel LinpeMan. You mean initially as a returnee / 

Mr. Sixes. If he spends-4 years in the ROTC and goes on active 
duty for 2 years, does he still have 6 years obligation ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. ROTC does not count toward fulfilling the 
8-year obligation. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that young men who enter a drill pay unit, 
an active Reserve unit before they are drafted, should be entitled to a 
deferment from the draft as long as they are active participants in 
the Reserve program ¢ 

Colonel Liypeman. Do you want me to answer that as a personal 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. If you prefer. 

Colonel Linpeman. Can I go off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIRMNESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. It was stated in this presentation that in recent years 
the Department of the Army has asked for, and the Congress has 
granted, funds sufficient to sunnort fiscal year end strengths in pay- 
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status training considerably in excess of the strengths actually 
attained, 

This is a situation which makes it a little difficult for us to take 
your program to Congress and say “This is a firm program. This is 
the kind of reserve activity we are going to have.” 

The average Member of Congress feels close to the Reserves be- 
‘ause it intimately affects his home folks, the people with whom he is 
in daily contact. He wants to be sympathetic toward a strong Reserve 
program. But when the Reserve officials themselves, by the state- 
ments they give us, induce us to appropriate more money than can 
satisfactorily be spent, Congress is likely to lose some confidence in 
our recommendations on this. 

Do you feel that this is a realistic and practical picture which is 
being presented this year? 

Colonel LrnpemMan. I think it is, sir. What we are basing our esti- 
mate on is our last 6 months’ experience. In those 6 months you will 
find—I am giving round figures—that our pay status strength is in- 
creasing roughly 2,050 on the average per month. I look to see an 
even better upward trend in the spring and summer months, and 
especially toward summer camp time. 

If we multiplied 2,050 by 12, that is almost a 25,000 gain. As of 
July 1, 1954, we will automatically gain 10,000 officers and 3,000 
enlisted in USAR school students. Also, a 9,000 officer gain during 
fiscal 1955 is well within our capability. These detailed amounts 
total the 47,000 gain of outgoing fiscal year 1955 over outgoing fiscal 
1954. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF NEW DRILL PAY UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. What steps are you taking to encourage the activation of 
new drill pay units which have a prospect of qualifying for armories 4 

Colonel LinpeMAN. Steps are taken only when interest is shown. 
Here is our problem. Actually we have in our present troop program 
over 3,000 units that never have been activated. Our current program 
will show that many of the 5,000 units now activated are under 
strength, so we are not trying to activate additional units. What we 
are trying to do is to build up the units we now have. 


INPUT OF ADVANCED ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Sixes. I am not quite certain that I understand your program 
on the input of advanced ROTC graduates. Are you proposing to 
allow everyone to enter the advanced ROTC who has completed the 
basic course? 

Colonel Linpeman. Everyone who desires to go into it? Is that 
your question, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Colonel Lrinpeman. No. We screen those people before they go 
into the advanced course. 

Mr. Srxes. How many did you admit to advanced ROTC, junior 
and senior-year level, in fiscal 1954? 

Colonel LinpEMAN. 17,947 juniors. 

Mr. Stxes. How many will you admit in fiseal 1955? 

Colonel Liypeman. An estimated 19,000 juniors. 
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Mr. Srxes. If you have a prospect of more graduates than you can 
absorb into the services, is it consistent to allow more advanced ROTC 
students to begin training for Reserve commissions ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Again may | go off the record? 

ssi SrKes. You can, oe I think that should be answered on the 
record. 

Colonel Liypeman. All right, sir. As far as I am concerned the 
program of the ROTC is to procure officers both for the Army Re- 
serve and active Army. 


POLICY RE ACTIVE DUTY FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Sixes. But under your present policy you are requiring 2 years” 
active duty for everyone who completes his 4 years of ROTC. 

Colonel Linpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you plan to continue to do that? 

Colonel Linpeman. I can’t answer what the policy will be. 

Mr. Sikes. But you are proceeding as though you plan to continue 
to do that. 

Colonel Smrru. Mr. Sikes, the policy under which we are operat- 
ing is the policy of the Department of Defense. The policy for the 
current year graduates, June 1954 graduating class, is to commission 
all qualified graduates and bring all nonprior service graduates to 
active duty. 

The long-range policy of the Department of Defense, which applies 
to all services equally, is that we only commission immediately the 
number of graduates that we can use on active duty as officers. 

Mr. Miuier. May I interrupt there? 

Colonel Smiru. sir. 

Mr. Mutter. That would envisage commissioning far less than your 
estimated annual needs for readiness for all-out mobilization. 

Colonel Smirn. Very decidedly, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. So you would be cutting down one program when you 
build up another, so to speak ? 

Colonel Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. And working against your own overall objectives when 
you make it more difficult for a young man to get a commission ? 

Colonel Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

In continuation of the long-range policy, the Department of De- 
fense has recognized that there is a Reserve requirement in excess 
of active duty requirements, and therefore they permit us to enroll 
more students into the advanced course, from which we get our 
officers, than can be utilized on active duty. 

Mr. Srxes. What will you do after they graduate? 

Colonel Smiru. Under terms of the directive only the number we 
can use on active duty as officers will be commissioned at graduation. 

Mr. SrKes. What will happen to the others? 

Colonel Smrru. They will be subject to the draft. The ROTC de- 
ferment will be terminated upon on of the ROTC program. 
They will be given certificates of completion or eligibility which would 


entitle them to a Reserve commission upon completion of their 2 years 
obligated service. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they know that when they enroll as advanced ROTC 
students ? 
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Colonel Smiru. The juniors who were enrolled this past fall (school 
year 1953-1954) were told that they may not be commissioned ; further 
that if they were commissioned they may not be commissioned in the 
branch in which they have been trained. So the juniors of this year 
have been forewarned. The student that will enroll in MSIIT this 
coming fall (school year 1954-1955) will similarly be warned. 

Mr. Sixes. If you have more ROTC graduates than you can assimi- 
late as commissioned officers at the time they graduated, why is it 
necessary to continue to train advanced ROTC students in a number 
in excess of those that you require ? 

Colonel Smirn. The concept of the ROTC historically has been, and 
it is the feeling of the Department of the Army that it should continue 
to be, to produce officers for the Reserve. We still adhere to that 
concept. 

Mr. Srxes. You said you needed more commissioned Reserve officers. 
Need them for what? 

Colonel Smrrn. For the Reserves. 

Mr. Sixes. How would they be assigned ? 

Colonel Smirn. These boys who are initially commissioned and or- 
dered to active duty would go through their 2 years active duty and 
then continue to fulfill their obligated Reserve status for the remaining 
6 years. The boys who would not be commissioned because we cannot 
assimilate them on active duty would be released to the national man- 
power pool and, therefore, would be subject to serving 2 years under 
the draft, at the end of which time they would be eligible for commis- 
sions under the DOD policy. Then they would have 6 years remain- 
ing in the Reserve but it would be in commissioned status rather than 
enlisted status. They would be utilized against a mobilization re- 
quirement for officers in an all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Forp. Then this group which were not commissioned upon com- 
pletion of their 4-year ROTC course, but were subsequently drafted 
and serve 2 years as an enlisted man, upon their return to inactive 
status would be given a commission ? 

Colonel Smitu. They would be eligible for commission at that time 
if still qualified and if they desire it. We would desire to commis- 
sion them at that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They then would go into the Reserve program as com- 
missioned officers, even though they had served actively for 2 years 
as an enlisted man? 

Colonel Smiru. They would have to serve 6 years in the enlisted 
status, sir, should they not take that commission. By taking the 
commission they would be serving out the remaining obligated Re- 
serve status as commissioned officers. They would be in the Reserve 
for 6 years in any event. 

Mr. Forp. But if the man prefers he can take 6 years of commis- 
sioned officer status? 

Colonel Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than a comparable period as an enlisted man? 

Colonel Smrru. The advantage to him, sir, is that should a mo- 
bilization, or even a partial mobilization, occur later, which necessi- 
tates recalling reservists, he would be recalled as a Reserve officer 
rather than as an enlisted man. 

Mr. Forp. Offhand it seems to me there is some lack of coordina- 
tion in planning here. 
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Wouldn’t it be just as sensible to cut down your advanced ROTC 
program so you have coming out of colleges only those you are 
planning to commission, then the others who went through 4 years 
of college would of course have to go 2 years in the service, anyway / 
Then after they have had 4 years of college training, 2 years of active 
enlisted training, wouldn’t they be just as competent to be a commis- 
sioned officer in the Reserve as one who had spent 4 years on the Re- 
serve program ¢ 

Colonel Smrru. May I say this, sir: You asked the first question, 
why do we not reduce the ROTC to our active Army needs. The 
boys who enter the advanced course this coming fall will be avail- 
able for active duty in fiscal year 1957. 

Should anyone be able to tell us what fiscal year 1957 authorizations 
are going to be, we could peg our ROTC production to that authoriza- 
tion. No one can tell us that, sir, at this time. Obviously we cannot 
enroll students this September based on an active duty requirement 
for fiseal 1957. 

Mr. Mitier. We have also done away with the concept of a par- 
ticular date for M—day, and if in 1957 we had an all-out war we would 
need every one of those fellows and would wish we had a great many 
more of them. 

Colonel Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is why this program looks unwise to me, pulling 
down on one side and building up on the other. We will never get 
efficiency when you attempt to make things even for everybody who 
has to do with the Army instead of looking to the best interest of the 
national defense. 

That is the weakness of this package program. 

Colonel Smrru. May I add one thing, sir. That under the Depart- 
ment of Defense directive to which I have previously referred, De- 
partment of the Army still desires to continue to enroll students in 
the advance course after they have been screened in order to meet 
Reserve component mobilization requirements. This permits the 
Army to carry forward the potential of officers up to the date of 
commission and then, as Mr. Miller pointed out, if we are in a period 
of need for officers on active duty we will have that potential avail- 
able. All we need to do is commission them. 

On the other hand, in a period of peace or where there is no need 
for those graduates on active duty, and there is a chance for a policy 
change, the Department of Defense might allow us to put them into 
Reserve, which is our desire, or at that time if the policy remains the 
same, We can commission only those we need for active duty and make 
the rest available to the draft. The Reserve components require- 
ment for lieutenants from ROTC is 23,200 annually. 

Mr. Forp. If that is the case, why don’t you do that for the boys 
graduating in June? 

Colonel Smiri. To do what, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Why don’t you take the ones you can use and let those 
boys go into the active Army as enlisted men ? 

Colonel Smiru. This was in fact the DOD policy as announced 
by memorandum to all services on December 4, 1953. The Depart- 
ment of the Army proposed a change to this policy which would 
permit us to take on active duty for 2 years only the number we 
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could absorb within authorized-strength ceilings and to place the 
remainder directly in the Reserve after a period of active-duty train- 
ing of approximately 90 days. It was decided, however, to do 
otherwise by higher authority. 

Mr. Mitier. It would be a breach of contract and morals. You 
have to think about the individuals if you are going to think about 
morale. When you tell a young man that if he does good work 
he will be commissioned, then he does the good work, and you say, 
“Sorry, we have changed our mind.” It. doesn’t leave a good taste 
in their mouths. 

Mr. Sixes. It has not left a good taste in the mouths of the other 
ROTC graduates who also had a contract with the Government but 
who were not commissioned. Congress should do something to clarify 
the situation. 

Mr. Forp. Anything else? 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that your budget document covers a 
slightly different program than the one we have been discussing. I 
am referring to these ROTC graduates you have included. 

Colonel Lrypeman. May I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Please give us by 10 a. m. tomorrow corrected justifica- 
tion sheets to be inserted in the budget estimates we now have before 
us in order that your actual requirements will be shown. 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. We will do that. 


THurspay, Marcn 18, 1954. 


Mr. Forp. We will resume with the consideration of Reserve per- 
sonnel requirements. 


STRENGTH PLANS 


Colonel Lindeman, I have one general question before we get into 
some of the details. 
Last year in the justifications General Milton testified, on page 409: 


The budget now before you provides for an end strength fiscal year 1954 of 
61,000 officers and 149,000 enlisted personnel. 

That was predicated on proposed budget of $102,909,000. 

Your statement indicates that the fiscal year 1954 end strength is 
estimated to be 148,000 based on a proposed budget of $85,500,000. In 
your prepared statement you state that the 1955 fiscal year end strength 
is to be 201,930, 

Mr. Perurat. Your new change sheet cuts that to 195,000. The 
President’s budget had to be supported in the budget document. The 
opening statement also had to be tailored to support it. 

General Honnen. Give the page number, please. 

Mr. Perurar. Change 1 to page 5 shows the correct strength plan. 

Mr. Forpv. That may have some effect on the question I was about 
to ask. It seems to me that you were going to get 210,000 approxi- 
mately in fisca] 1954 on the $102 million, and now you are going to get 
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195,000 on—what would be comparable, 85,500,000 or 77,500,000? How 
are you doing that? 

Mr. Perurat, $77,514,931 is intended to support 148,000 people in 
inactive duty pay status. You are referring to the fact that the 1954 
budget was to support 210,000 people for approximately $103 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. How can you support your proposed 
strength on $77 million ? 

Mr. Perntan. I think the difference is that our 1954 budget in- 
cluded a large number of individual reinforcements not receiving 
inactive duty training for pay. Their active duty training was in- 
cluded in the dollars, but the persons themselves were not in the 
inactive duty pay status strengths. We had proposed to send a large 
number of our unassigned enlisted personnel to summer camp every 
2 vears for refresher training. They were not included in the inactive 
duty strengths because they did not receive inactive duty training 
for pay. They were to receive summer camp training only on an 
every-other-year refresher basis. Last year there were 60.556 such 
persons included in the budget and in the $103 million. Those are 
the people who distort the proportion. 

Mr. Forp. It does appear to have a distortion when you check all 
of the figures and compare them. 

Mr. Perntat. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Will you make a thorough analysis of that to make sure 
that your point is accurate ? 

Mr. PerutaL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And put in the record whatever does reconcile these 
figures. 

Mr. Petntrar. We will do that: yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


President’s budget, 
fiscal year 1954 Fiscal vear 
1955 
adjusted 
budget 


Excluding 
As sub- 

todd refresher 
mit training 


Inactive duty end strength 210, 000 210, 000 
Average inactive duty strength 172, 500 172, 500 


Amount, Army Reserve $80, 970, COO | 1 $72, 046. 079 
Amount, ROTC 21, 939, 000 21, 939, 000 


Total... 102, 909, 000 93, 985, 079 
Average cost per person (Amount Army Reserve divided by 
average strength) 470 418 


1 $8,923,921 to provide Army Reserve active duty refresher training for 60,556 persons has been deducted 
from this amount in order to provide comparability in inactive-duty pay strength levels between fiscal year 
1954 and fiscal year 1955 and therefore to reconcile the apparent but not actual distortion. The apparent 
disproportion in the average cost of $470 against $405 is reconciled by deducting the $8,923,921 which was 
included in the amount but for which the persons to be trained were not included in the inactive-duty-pay 
strength. The nominal decrease from $418 in fiscal year 1954 to $405 in fiscal year 1955 results from a larger 
percentage of persons receiving less than 48 paid drills than was the case in fiscal year 1954. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
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SERVICE SCHOOL TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. You are apparently sending less selected personnel to 
tenting schools. What is the justification for that? That appears on 
page 12. 

Colonel Linpeman. The figures in this project were developed on 
actual experience factors. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are planning to send only those you 
think will want to go? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right, sir. What we have done is to 
put the figures of our past experience in this project. 

Mr. Perutay. We have had some difficulty in enlisted service school 
training in getting the number of people trained that our program in 
the past has asked for and the Congress has approved. One of the 
reasons appears to be the difficulty of enlisted men to leave their jobs. 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right; for the required length of time. 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, for sufficient periods of time to let them partici- 
pate in service school training. 

You will note the 1954 budget asked to send 2,000 such enlisted men 
to school while the 1955 budget shows only 1,000. That training is for 
longer periods of time. The difficulty is that enlisted men apparently 
cannot get away from their civilian jobs for the necessary period of 
time to complete the courses. 

Mr. Forp. How long are those longer courses? 

Mr. Perurau. For the Reserve, the average courses are 47 days. 

Mr. Forpv. And the shorter courses are what ? 

Mr. Pernrat. Actually such courses run the gamut, probably from 
nubout 20 days to over 100 days. 

Colonel Parker. That minimum may be a little high. I believe 
it runs from about 15 days, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This morning I received a letter from a constituent 
in Grand Rapids which raises a complaint that you are discontinuing 
a course there which he thinks has been very good and very well 
handled. It is apparently damaging the Reserve program. It came 
at a very inopportune moment. 

I was there this fall and saw the Army representatives and talked 
to the people, and it seemed to me thay had a good program. I will 
submit the complaint to you. They cannot understand the reason 
for the discontinuance of the particular school, and further they 
tell me that none of the people who participate are on a paid status 
but that it is on a volunteer basis. 

Colonel Linpeman. That sounds like a USAR school. There are 
certain standards required as to the number of students, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. They are transferring the school from Grand Rapids 
to Lansing. It was my impression that they had done a very credit- 
able job there. 

Colonel LinpeMan. We would be glad to look into it. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have you do that. 

Colonel Lixpeman. Very well, sir. 


Pay anp ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. Most of these increases in the pay and allowances reflect 
what you hope will be your increase in strength? 
Colonel Linpeman. That is right. 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ROTC STUDENTS AT INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. Page 19 of the justification shows a decresae of approxi- 
mately $370,000. This is for the men who are taking your ROTC 
program in colleges ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate a decrease in the number that are 
participating ¢ 

Colonel LinpeMan. This reflects a decrease of 622 students in MS-3 
and 4, 

Mr. Forp. Out of how many? What was your proposed figure for 
fiscal 19544 

Mr. Peruran. The fiscal 1954 ingoing figure was 36,072. Fiscal 1955 
proposed figure is 35,450. 

That decrease in the advanced course causes the dollar decrease. 

Mr. Forp. How much do they actually get per man per year? 

Mr. Perura. For the total 2 year course we are authorized to pay 
for 595 days of participation at 90 cents a day. This breakdown is 
reflected on page 20. 274 of those days are in the first year advanced 
course and 321 days are in the second year advanced course. 

Mr. Forp. They actually get $535.50 over the 2-year period? 

Mr. Perurat. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And that is for their senior and junior years in college? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. During that period do they have to attend any military 
training courses ? 

Mr. Pernurau. They are attending the military training courses 
given at the institution during that time; yes, sir. 

In addition, at the end of the first year advanced course they attend 
a 42-day summer camp. 

Mr. Forp. Do they get paid while they are there 

Mr. Perurau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much? 

Mr. Perurar. $2.60 a day. 

Mr. Forp. In their first 2 years in college, outside of that participa- 
tion for which they are reimbursed, they do not get paid while in 
school ? 

Mr. Peturan. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How many hours a week do they attend military courses 
the first 2 years? 

Colonel Murray. They attend a minimum of 3 hours per week dur- 
ing the first 2 years of college, and a minimum of 5 hours per week 
during the third and fourth years of college. 

Mr. Forp. Do they get academic credit for that from the institu- 
tion? 

Colonel Murray. Yes, sir. The institution determines the amount 
and grants academic credit toward degree requirements. 


COMPENSATION AND CURRICULUM 


Mr. Forp. Can you show for the record the amount of compensa- 
tion a man receives the first 2 years and what he has to do to achieve 
whatever credit is allowed, and the same for the second 2 years? 

Mr. Perurar. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


No compensation is given for the basic course (MS I and IL). Compensation 
given for the advanced course is as follows: 
Commutation of subsistence, MS III: 274 days « 90 cents per day $246. 60 
Pay, summer camp: 42 days x $2.60 per day 20 
Commutation of subsistence, MS IV: 321 days x 90 cents per day__ . 288.90 


Total, advanced course 644. 70 


The following is the curriculum of the general military science program which 
will be offered in more than half of our senior ROTC institutions. The remaining 
institutions will continue to offer branch training (Infantry, Engineer, ete.). 


| Hours required 


Class- | Leader- | Subjects 
| room | ship and! 
|} and lab-| com- 
| oratory | mand 


Organization of the Army. 

| American military history. 
Individual weapons and marksmanship. 
School of the soldier and exercise of command, 


Crew-served weapons and gunnery. 
Map and aerial photograph reading. 
School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


(60) | Small unit tactics and communications. 
(30) | Organization, functions and missions of the arms and services. 
(20), Military teaching methods. 
| Leadership. 
School of the soldier and exercise of command. 


Summer camp_.-. 288 | Performance of tactical, technical and administrative duties in 
the field. 


| Logisties, 
Operations. 
| Military administration and personnel management (includes 
military justice). 
Service orientation. 
(30)| School of the soldier and exercise of command, 


Mr. Forp. In the second 2 years does he have to attend ? 

Colonel Linpeman. No, sir. The advanced course is composed of 
students who have volunteered therefor, and have been selected as 
potential officers. 

BASIC QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What are the qualifications which he must pass before he 
can be admitted in the first instance to the first year ? 

Colonel Linpeman. First-year basic? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Murray. The basic qualifications are that he must be phys- 
ically fit to participate in the military training; must be a citizen of 
the United States ; and must be at least 14 years of age. Those are the 
basic requirements as set forth in the National Defense Act. He must 
also be regularly enrolled in the institution. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 


_ 

60) 30 | 

(30) 
| (25) 
(30) 
(30)| 
M8 IIT...........| 
BF 120 | 30 | 
(20) 
(55) |. 
(20) | 
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(Discussion held off the record.) 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Under what circumstances, Colonel, would students who 
are not citizens of the United States be given ROTC training? 

Colonel Murray. Under administrative provisions, certain foreign 
students may participate on an informal basis in ROTC instruction. 
They attend classes, receive the same training as other students, but 
they are not furnished uniforms, equipment, or textbooks at Govern- 
ment expense. 

SECURITY SCREENING 


Mr. Forp. Is there any screening from the point of view of secu- 
rity, both as to citizens and foreign students ? 

Colonel Murray. Noncitizens who have declared their intention of 
becoming United States citizens must present evidence of intent to be- 
come citizens. Nationals of a foreign country with which the United 
States entertains friendly relations must present evidence of accredita- 
tion from their governments. 

Mr. Mitier. Are the training manuals still restricted ? 

Colonel Murray. In the advanced course, yes. At the present time 
such texts are under study to determine which ones will be reclassified. 

Mr. Forp. In the advanced course is there any security screening? 


LOYALTY CERTIFICATE 


Colonel Murray. Yes, sir. Before a student is enrolled in the ad- 
vanced course he must sign a loyalty certificate. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army accept any senior ROTC students who 
fail to sign, unqualifiedly, the opel certificate ? 

Colonel Murray. We will furnish you an answer to that, sir. 

(The information requested appears below.) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Would you also provide us with a policy statement as to 
the Department’s attitude in this instance for the junior college 
ROTC program ¢ 
¥ —— Morray. Would you please make the definition clear, Mr. 

or 

Mr. Forp. The intent of the question is to find out whether a screen- 
ing is conducted when a prospective ROTC student first enters into 
the program as a college freshman. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

No loyalty oath is required of the basic course student (MS I and II) of the 
senior division ROTC as no commission is involved in the first 2 years. 

No student is enrolled in the advanced course (MS III and IV) unless he signs 
the following certificate : ' 

“T am not now and have not been a member of any foreign or domestic organi- 
zation, association, movement, group, or combination of persons advocating a 
subversive policy or seeking to alter the form of government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means.” 

In addition, a loyalty certificate for personnel of the Armed Forces must 
accompany each advanced course student’s application for appointment as a 
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commissioned officer in the Army Reserve or the Regular Army. If the student 
does not sign the certificate he is not commissioned. 

The question pertaining to the loyalty check of all students in the senior di- 
vision of the ROTC is now under consideration in connection with the overall 
study being conducted on security within the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Mriter. The committee would recommend that such a screening 
take place at the initial stage and students not be admitted who refuse 
to take the loyalty oath. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


INSTITUTIONAL APPROVAL OF QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


Mr. Forp. Do the schools sign these boys up, regardless of what the 
Army says? 

Mr. Perna. Largely, it is up to the school. However, the Army 
gives certain policy guide lines to the institutions. 

Colonel Murray. Basic ROTC is established as compulsory by 187 
of the senior ROTC institutions, and not by the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Mituier. Do you have to sanction and approve every student 
that comes in? 

Mr. Perurat. No, sir; the institution determines who may be 
enrolled. 

Mr. Mitier. But you give them the policy and if they do it, they do 
it under Army standards? 

Colonel Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Who decides whether a person is physically fit? 

Colonel Murray. Ordinarily, the professor of military science and 
tactics. However, some cases are referred to higher authority for final 
determination. 

Mr. Miter. But you prescribe the standards? 

Colonel Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Why can you not prescribe standards as to moral 
fitness ? 

Colonel Murray. We do. However, the moral requirement is that 
a student may not have a record of conviction by any civil court or any 
type of court martial, for other than a minor traffic violation, without 
specific approval of the Department of the Army. Requests for 
waiver may not be submitted in cases involving recurring offenses and 
those involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. Miter. If you can tell a school that a man who has only one 
leg, for instance, is not physically acceptable, why can you not likewise 
say a man whose thinking is so distorted that he is a potential traitor 
to his country is not acceptable either ? 

Colonel Murray. The Army, within its administrative instructions, 
goes to the school and says that for certain reasons, either legal or 
otherwise, a student is not eligible for ROTC training; or for certain 
other reasons that a man shout not take ROTC. 

However, if the institution desires that he receive ROTC instruction, 
they could give it to him; probably on an informal basis at no expense 
to the Government. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SUBSISTENCE RATES 


Mr. Forp. You are using the same subsistence rates that are used 
throughout the Army? 
Mr. Pernrav. That is correct. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1954, the individual clothing item is purely on a 
consumption basis? 

Mr. Perntar. That is correct. 

Mr. Foro. What do you issue the individual in this case? 

Colonel LinpeMan. ‘The items appear on page 29, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a different issue than any other individual going 
on active duty ¢ 

Colonel Linpeman. Mrs. Gray, would you comment on that, please ? 

Mrs. Gray. The Reserve issue is a lesser allowance than a man would 
get on active service. It is the minimum allowance they would need 
for Reserve training. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you issue what you think they will need 
for their service / 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Once they get this issue, how do you handle any subse- 

uent issue to bring them up to proper levels when they go on active 

Mrs. Gray. If they are going on extended active duty in the Army, 
they will be issued the allowances authorized the active Army on an 
initial issue-in-kind basis. 

Thereafter, they are on a cash maintenance allowance. 

Mr. Forp. There is no duplication of issue? 

Mrs. Gray. No, sir; they receive only the additional items they will 
need to complete the allowance; to come up to Army allowances, 

Mr. Forp. These are all 1-year funds, so that if you do not utilize 
the funds, they revert? — 

Mr. PernataL. That is right; they will revert to the Treasury. 


STATUS OF JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your junior ROTC program, or 
that program which you have in the high schools? 

What is your program in regard to fiscal year 19554 

Colonel Murray. We plan on continuing in fiscal year 1955 on the 
same basis as fiscal 1954, restricting enrollment to 60,000 students. 

Mr. Forp. And that compares identically with what the program 
is in fiscal 1954¢ 

Colonel Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you have the same number of Regular military 
personnel assigned to this program that you have in fiscal 1954 for 
instruction purposes ¢ 

Colonel Murray. In the junior program ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Murray. It is being reduced in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Honnen. Do you desire, Mr. Chairman, information as to 
whether there is an increase or decrease in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Forv. Yes. I would like to have for the record a statement 
as to the number of instructor personnel, both officer and enlisted men, 
comparing fiscal 1954 with fiscal 1955. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; we will furnish that sir. 

Mr. Perutat. Is that only for the junior division or is that also for 
the senior division ? 

Mr. Forp. I am referring to the high-school program. 

Mr. Perna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I bring it up because several members of the House of 
Representatives, who are members of this committee, have inquired 
about that. 

They feel that some of the areas where they have good courses have 
been prejudiced by the lack of sufficient instructor personnel. I refer, 
specifically, to the city of Chicago where there apparently has been 
some difficulty. 

Mr. Pernrat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Can you show us, for the record, what the junior ROTC 
program is now, and what you think it will be in fiscal 1955? 

In other words, how many students are enrolled, and how many 
high schools have programs? 

Also, has the program decreased in interest, or has it been stable? 

Colonel Linpeman. We are not taking any more than we have had 
in the past. We are saying “Here it is; there will be no more.” 

So, I would say that it is stable. However, we do receive requests 
for new units, and increased enrollment quotas, which we cannot 
accommodate. 

Mr. Forp. Are these schools that are unable to keep their strength 
up dropped ? 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. If they do not meet the requirements. 

General Honnen. They are dropped. 

Mr. Forp. The committee would like to have some data which 
would show what you are doing in this field. 

Colonel Linpeman. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY OF JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Perurat. We will furnish to the committee a brief summary 
of this program. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Junior Division Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Fiscal year 1954) Fiscal year 1955 
actual estimate 


Number of junior division ROTC units . 4 1133 
Number of secondary schools in the above units 303 302 
Ingoing enrollment 60, 000 
Assigned military personnel: 

Offi 175 
446 


1A junior division ROTC unit may include more than one secondary school. For example, 33 high 
schools in Chicago are 1 ROTC unit. 
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REVISED ESTIMATE 


Mr. Muier. Getting back to our figures for a minute—in view of the 
demand of this committee for the revised figures—the revised or cor- 
rected sheets that have been added to the justifications represent a net 
change of how much with respect to the request for this budget? 

Mr. Perntau. $867,000 as an increase. 

Mr. Mutter. I assume that would affect the whole Defense Depart- 
ment budget, then, to the extent that it would add that sum to the 
overall request for not only the Army, but for the entire Defense 
Department ? 

General Honnen. It would, in effect ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruter. And it has been made, as I understand it, with the 
knowledge and approval of the Bureau of the Budget, even if they 
have not acted upon it formally? 

General Honnen. Mr. Bailey, would you respond to that, since you 
have been in direct contact with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. The error was made in this respect— 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Under these circumstances, we cannot go down there 
and justify this to our colleagues without telling them what the De- 
fense Department has requested. 

Mr. Bartry. The error was made, Mr. Miller, at hearings in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. They conducted joint hearings with 
the Bureau of the Budget. The error was made at the Office, Secretary 
of Defense level, and it was discovered after the President’s budget 
went forward to the Congress. When the Army called the error to 
the attention of the Office, Secretary of Defense, they told us that it 
was too late for us to make the changes officially in the President’s 
budget, but that it would be proper for us to call it to the attention of 
this committee. 

Now, the position of the Bureau of the Budget at the time we had 
discussions with the Department of Defense was simply that it was a 
problem between the Army and the Department of Defense; that the 
error, as such, was not made at the Bureau of the Budget level by their 
analysts, and that whatever the Department of Defense and the Arm 
erent to in handling it before this committee was agreeable wit 
them. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitirr. What is the position of the Department of Defense 
at the mperanedt $ Do they want the money or do they not want the 
money ? 

Mr. Batrry. Yes, sir; they agree we should have the increased 
amount of dollars. 

General Honnen. Definitely. 

General Moorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mriier. I have one other question in regard to these figures: 

Are they revised to include the so-called package of ROTC grad- 
uates that originated since this budget was presented ? 

Colonel Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Prrutav. The strengths and the dollars to fit that package are 
eliminated entirely. 
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Mr. Mrter. What would the figures have been if we had onl 
taken into consideration the error and there had been no revision wit 
respect to the package ¢ et 

Mr. Battery. The package, sir, is $960,000, which we have in this re- 
vision which we = to you this morning. 

We decreased $960,000 from the budget due to the peckage on the 
ROTC and we increased due to the error some $1,867,000, I believe it 
is, in round numbers. 

Mr. Murr. Where do the $960,000 required for the package ap- 
pear in the revised presentation 4 

Mr. Pernrav. It appears in the officer inactive duty pay project. 

Mr. Battry. That is project 8015. 

Mr. Peturau. That appears on pages 13 and 14. 

Mr. Miter. That would be a reduction in that respect, but where 
does the addition of the $960,000 reflect ? 

Colonel Linpeman. The place where most of it is reflected is the of- 
ficer active-duty pay project 8011. Also, command post exercises that 
were required were left out. 

Mr. Battery. I am not sure that was Mr. Miller’s question. 

Mr. Mixer. I realize I am getting out of this part of the budget, 
but I assume that you would have to have a larger request for pay 
and allowances of officers, travel, hospitals and rations, and every- 
thing that goes with it, and where does that appear in the present 
budget ? 

Mr. Battry. In the “Military personnel, Army” appropriation, sir. 

The original plans which came forward in the President’s budget 
were that there would be a certain group of ROTC graduates which 
would go to 90 days of service school training, under which they 
would be paid under active Army “Military personnel, Army” 
appropriations. Then, after they completed the service school tour 
they would come into the reserve program in the armory training 
status, which was set at $960,000, and which we included originally 
in this appropriation. 

Since we have changed the program, and found that all of these 
ROTC graduates will go in the active Army for a 2-year period, we 
had to eliminate it from this appropriation which meant that it re- 
duced this budget which you are hearing this morning by $960,000, 
but it also meant, as you suggested, sir, that the MPA would be 
increased. 

ase not know the exact figure, but I think it is around $11 or $13 
million. 

Mr. Mitter. That is the point I wanted to get at—the added cost 
overall. 

Those figures would have to be changed before our committee, also, 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

eneral Honnen. We can compute those costs, Mr. Miller. We 
have three programs in M. and O., as you recall, where additional 
costs would be necessary and, then, we have $13.9 million in the 
“Military personnel, Army,” appropriation. 

Mr. Miter. In effect, you have corrected this part of the request 
in two ways, and I am not criticizing that, but want the figures 
right in regard to the proposal at this time. 


ig 
} 
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At the same time, I would also want the net figure for the added 
costs, which are planned with respect to the ROTC graduates. 
General Honnen. We can furnish that, sir. 


ARMY FUND REQUIREMENTS WITH AND WITHOUT ROTC PACKAGE 


Mr. Batter. We were given a statement last evening, and requested 
to come up with that information, handling it in the form of a 
memorandum. 

Mr. Miturr. That is right, but I thought I would get the request in 
the record. 

Mr. Batey. I understand. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Tabulation of Army fund requirements — and without ROTC package, fiscal year 
1 


Appropriation title and major activity : With ROTC 


Difference 
package * (+) or (—) ¢ 


(2) 


(4) 


Military personnel, Army: 
1000 and allowances 
1300 Movements, PCS 
All other MPA programs 


$3, 291, 100, 000 
247, 900, 000 
631, 357, 785 


+$11, 090, 000 


4, 170, 357, 785 


4, 184, 287, 785 


+13, 930, 000 


Maintenance and operation, Army: 
2300 Supplies and minor equipment , 375, 816, 000 
3100 Armywide service, logistics. 508, 508, 709, 000 
3300 ; 112, 278, 000 

bab 2, 212, 257, 000 


3, 207, 839,000 | 3, 209,080,000 | +4, 221, 000 
91, 827, 000 90, 867, 000 —960, 000 
7, 470, 023, 785 | 7, 484, 214,785 | +14, 191, 000 


+557, 000 
+295, 000 
+368, 


Subtotal, M. and O 
Reserve personnel requirements: 
8000 Military personnel, subtotal, RPR 


1 Tabulation covers only those appropriations affected by the ROTC “package.” Grand total showing 
} wemy seen of all Department of Army appropriations, with adjustments, is shown in a separate section of 
ings. 
2 President’s budget plus or minus corrections ascertained to date. 
3 Column (2) revised for call to active duty (2 years of ROTC). 
4 Net difference. 


General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. I want to make myself clear, General Moore: There 
is no implication of criticism as far as I am concerned over the fact 
that between the presentation of the budget and the present time, 
that there have been changes. 

There are bound to be changes because of detection of clerical and 
other errors, but there are also likely to be some changes in thinking 
and policies. 

However, making allowances for all of the changes I would like 
to have the financial picture as to just what it is costing to put these 
unneeded Reserve officers on duty, and until we get the other figures 
basically straightened out, it would not reflect the other changes. 

General Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. I believe that is all I have right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foro. Any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 

Mr. Korp, Thank you very much, Colonel Lindeman. 


| 
= = (3) = 
631, 357, 785 | 
Bubtotel, 
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Tuourspay, 18, 1954. 
NATIONAL GUARD, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 

COL. F. B. SHEARER, CHIEF, LOGISTICS BRANCH 

COL. J. R. SEWARD, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING BRANCH 

MAJ. A. S. AUGUSTAUSKAS, CHIEF, FIELD CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
BRANCH 

C. F. STIER, CHIEF, BUDGET SECTION, COMPTROLLER BRANCH 

ROBERT B. BAILEY, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate. 
Trans to “Military personnel, Army,’”’ pursuant to 66 
Stat. 


$153, 300, 000 | $210, 035, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _................... 132, 800,000 | 210, 035, 000 218, 530, 000 
Balance transferred to ‘Military personnel, Army,” pursuant 

to 66 Stat. 79........ —11, 400,000 |............. 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 629, 391 600, 000 610, 000 


Total avaiiabie for obligation. .. “199, 426, 423. 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropr‘ation in subsequent year) ............--.-. —29, 911,088 | —8, 249,000 |.......--...-. 


Obligations incurred -- -| 169, 515, 335 202, 386, 000 219, 140, 000 
Pateeetre transfer to “Maintenance and “operations, 
rmy” 


Total 


167,798, 298 | 202, 386, 000 219, 140, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

| | 

Direct | 
1. Military personnel. ___- = -| $96, 664,417 | $104, 858,000 | $113, 737, 000 
2. Command and management...-..........---------- wal 1, 223, 172 | 1, 248, 000 1, 265, 000 
1, 601, 105 2, 004, 000 | 2, 200, 000 
| 7, 036, 975 } 23, 461, 000 26, 740, 000 
5. Supplies and repair parts_._. 9, 072, 299 12, 931, 000 11, 831, 000 
6. Services, including 51, 571,939 57, 284, 000 | 62, 757, 000 


Total direct obligations.._.................-----.---.--- 167, 169, 907 | 201,786,000 | 218, 830, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 

Accounts 

538, 428 500, 000 500, 000 

6. Services, including maintenance... ....-.......-...-.-.-..-- 19, 976 25, 000 25, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


Total obligations 


610, 000 
167, 799, 208 | 202, 386,000 | 219, 140, 000 


| | 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent 
Full-time equivalent of all ot positions 
‘Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Personal service obligations: 
Civilian, Federal: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total civilian, Federal 
Civilian, non-Federal 


Total civ 
Military 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment... 

Vensions, annuities, and ‘insurance claims. 
‘Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
12 
15 


Total optantions payable out of reimbursements from 
other accoun 


r 


167, 169, 907 


| 


z 


| 


19, 976 
609, 415 


629, 391 


167, 799, 298 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the -.. 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$44, 115, 853 
169, 515, 335 


$44, 732, 142 
202, 386, 000 


$67, 518, 142 
219, 140, 000 


213, 631, 188 


378, 400 
629, 391 
4, 732, 142 


247, 118, 142 

1, 000, 000 
600, 000 

67, 518, 142 


81, 048, 142 


167, 891, 255 


178, 000, 000 


205, 000, 000 


99, 709, 926 
68, 181, 329 


140, 000, 000 
38, 000, 000 


150, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. We will now take up the National Guard, Arm 


General Honnen, will you introduce the witness, A 
General Honnen. Yes, sir. The appropriation “National Guard, 
Army,” Mr. Chairman, will be presented by Maj. Gen. William H. 


| 
211 201 201 ' 
$3, 852 $3, 940 $3, 939 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_................-..-. $3, 430 $3, 403 $3, 403 ; 
| $780, 034 $779, 925 
356, 776 541, 000 541, 008 
3, 027 2, 966 3,075 
eS ee 1, 140, 233 1, 334, 000 1, 324, 000 2 
| 49,587,000 | 51,333,000 i 
|e atanieteemaneeamneteiaeaeene 42, 809, 760 50, 891, 000 52, 657, 000 
CE a eee 82, 729, 439 | 87, 424, 000 97, 800, 000 
iat 125, 539,199 | 138,315,000 | 150, 457,000 
 datateeresineee-ameagetidial 3, 676, 530 2, 
150, 416 
197, 536 
2, 042, 808 
17, 546 
8, 274 |_| 
gee 25, 000 25, 000 
219, 140, 000 
— 
— 286, 658, 142 
Unliquidated obligations, end of | 
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Abendroth, the Chief of the Army Division of the National Guard 
Bureau. 


Mr. Forp. Will you proceed please, General ? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Anenproru. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, at my last appear- 
ance before this commitee in connection with the National Guard fiscal 
year 1954 budget requirements, data were submitted supporting a 
strength estimate of 265,000 for the end of fiscal year 1953, and 300,000 
for the end of fiscal year 1954. The actual ending strength in fiscal 
year 1953 was 255,887. The shortage was due to the fact that the 
anticipated gain of 15,000 in May and June 1953 netted only 6,716 
as compared to the gain of 13,896 in March and April 1953. This 
strength shortage of approximately 9,000 is being absorbed in the 
strength increase for fiscal year 1954. 

To attain the end strength of 300,000 in fiscal year 1954 will require 
an overall increase of 44,000, which we believe will be readily accom- 
plished. The gain for the first 6 months in fiscal year 1954 is approxi- 
mately 20,760 for an average increase of 3,460 per month. The remain- 
ing 23,240 strength increase will require recruiting at an average of 
3,890 for the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954. This compares favor- 
ably with the 4,600 monthly average increase obtained in the last 6 
months of fiscal year 1953. 

The budget now before you provides a fiscal year 1955 end strength 
of 325,000, or a net increase of 25,000 over fiscal year 1954 end strength. 
This will require the National Guard to recruit little more than an 
average of 2,000 per month. Prior experience, and the increase of 100 
units in which recruiting will be necessary, indicates a qapecity for 
increased strength beyond the 25,000 gain programed for fiscal year 
1955. 

The principal source of recruiting continues to be the 17 to 1814 age 
group from which approximately 50 percent of the strength increase is 
obtained. Little more than 3 “Senger: of the strength gain comes from 
selective-service returnees with a military obligation. The National 
Guard is making a special effort to recruit greater numbers from this 
source through orientation talks by National Guard men at transfer 
moon and by personal contacts with the returnees upon their arrival 

ome. 

The training program provides for 48 armory drills, 15 days’ sum- 
mer field training, and a school program which stresses military oc- 
cupational specialty, staff, command, and instructor training. It also 
includes command post exercises to be conducted by active Army com- 
pe and a provision for subsistence during weekend training 

eriods, 
7 These estimates include funds for the maintenance and operation of 
vehicles, aircraft, and equipment in the units, and for personnel re- 
quirements such as clothing, individual equipment, and subsistence 
for field training. Provision is also made for the procurement of 
ammunition for training purposes. In addition there is included a 
requirement for the employer's contribution to the social-security-tax 
fund for the State civilian employee program, and reimbursement to 
the Post Office Department for Grat-clans postage charges for official 
mail posted under the franking privilege. 
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The funds requested for fiscal year 1955 amount to $218,530,000. 
This is an increase of 814 percent over the fiscal year 1954 total direct 
obligation to support the 814 percent strength increase in fiscal 
year 1955. 

We ask your continued support in our program. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Abendroth. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Will you please insert page 3 of the justifications in the record and 
bring up to date through December 31, 1953, a tabulation of 
obligations ¢ 

General ABenproru. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL GuarpD, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Title Actual fiscal Estimate 


year 1953 


Military personnel, Army 
Command and management 
Training 

Materiel 

Supplies and repair parts 9, 072, 299 
Services, including equipment maintenance-.-______- 51, 571, 939 


Total direct obligations 167, 169, 907 


Obligations as of December 31, 19538, comparable to the fiscal year 1955 budget 
submission to Congress 
Program and project : 


Dec. 31, 1958, 
obligations 


7000 Military personnel, Army ($54, 440, 244) 
7011 Pay and allowances, field training__-_-_ 16, 174, 102 
7012 Pay and allowances, duty with Regular Army and 

School Training— 8, 240, 752 
7013 Pay, armory drill training 
7021 


Other military personnel costs 
Subsistence 
Individual clothing 
Command and management_ 
National Guard Bureau 
Recruiting and publicity 


Armory drill training__- 
Field training 
Materiel (1, 005, 691) 
Training ammunition 
Organizational equipment 1, 005, 691 
Supplies and repair parts__-_ (8, 395, 432) 
Repair parts and materials 947, 1 
Procurement of oils and lubricants 


State National Guard expenses 
Federal facilities, R. and U 
Other facilities, R. and U 
Other facilities, rents and restoration 


Grand total 


|| 
Activ- 
ity 
7100 1, 248, 000 1, 265, 000 
7200 | 2, 004, 000 2, 200, 000 
7300 23, 461, 000 26, 740, 000 
7400 12, 931, 000 11, 831, 000 
7500 57, 284, 000 62, 757, 000 
| a 201, 786,000 | 218, 530, 000 
7041 8, 194, 841 
7111 453, 824 
7211 
7221 
7300 
7311 
7321 
7400 
7411 
7412 
7500 Services, including equipment (26, 688, 501) 
7511 Support of National Guard units____._.___.___---_____ 1, 252, 109 
7512 23, 040, 183 
F521 563, 411 
7522 1, 722, 885 
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STATE APPROPRIATION FOR SUPPORT OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Also, could you insert in the record charts comparable to 
those inserted in the record last year at page 450 of the hearing, which 
show the state of appropriations for the support of the National 
Guard ¢ 

General ABenproTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And just add one more column to the chart you have in- 
serted, making the additional column for 1954 to the best of your 
ability to obtain it. 

General Apenproru. Yes, sir. 


| 
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(The information requested follows :) 


National Guard, Army—State appropriations for the support of the Nationat 
Guards, fiscal year 1954 


Alabama __ $1, 598, 000 | Nebraska________-________ 231, 428 

Alaska 
Arizona 422,814| New Hampshire___.______ 336, 214 
307, 580 | New 2, 131, 068 
California_ 8, 380, O79 | New Mexico___--_____.____ 250, 000 
Colorado 233, 000} New 6, 756, 714 
1, 234, 930 | North 482, 997 
137, 518 | North 178, 850 
District of Columbia__.____ 115, 061 | Ohio_ . 
Florida_ 833, 000 | Oklahoma________-___.____ 612, 45 

Georgia 345,000} 880, 979 
600, 670 | 2, 755, 000 

3, 278, 238 | Rhode 156, 615 
Indiana 1,190,835} South 188, 256 

862, 000 | South 1, 428, 800 

- 529, 152 | 1, 402, 5 
Maine_-___ 364, 197 | 159, 161 
633, 000 | 224, 650 
Massachusetts__—__.--_-__ 2, 096, 645 | Washington_________._____ 743, 483 
ee 2, 357, 400 | West Virginia-__._________ 388, 125 
Minnesota_ 1, 661, 269 | Wisconsin___-____________ 476, 800 
Mississippi_____ 442, 460 | 75, 000 
Missouri_ 805, 500 
Montana 129, 510 47, 376, 354 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Will you also bring up to date the chart shown on page 
451 which shows the requested strength, the approved strength, and 
the attained strength for the National Guard. 

General AneNprotuH. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Army National Guard strength 


Requested Approved Attained 

1953: 

293, 500 262, 500 234, 912 

1 
265, 000 265, 000 255, 
dll 300, 000 300, 000 1300, 

1 Estimated. 


Mr. Forp. The increased strength does show a very commendable 
progress. The National Guard certainly is a very integral part of 
our defense program and in the light of the fact we are relying on 
the guard more than we have in the past we certainly want the guard 
to be up to strength. 
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SOURCE OF RECRUITING 


However, there is one statement in your prepared statement that 
disturbs me personally, and that is the statement to the effect that 
the principal source of recruiting continues to be the 17 to 1814 age 
group from which approximately 50 percent of the strength increase 
is obtained and, furthermore, that little more than 3 percent of the 
strength gain comes from selective service returnees with a military 
obligation. 

As I analyze the situation, 50 percent of your increased strength 
comes from people who heretofore never served in any military unit. 

General Apenproru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And are being deferred from active service as long as 
they maintain their participation in the National Guard. 

Generel AxsenprorH. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In contrast, you really are not getting in the guard people 
who have had 2 years active military service, or more, who certainly 
pe add to the effectiveness of your units from a military point 
of view. 

General ABeNprotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you want to make the guard better 
for its assigned mission, I should think you ought to concentrate on 
boys who have served actively and not rely to such a large extent on 
those who are just beginners. 

General AnenprorH. Yes, sir. We are spending all of our effort 
on that, Mr. Ford. The 17- to 1814-year-olds have always been the 
source of recruits for the guard. This was true even before they were 
exempted from the draft. In 1948, 1949, and 1950 over 60 percent 
of our strength was composed of 17- to 1814-year-olds who joined 
the guard; so we do not believe it is only the fact they are being ex- 
cused from the draft that is accountable for the fact these men go 
in the National Guard. The history of the National Guard will show 
it is the young men who come in and keep the guard up; but we are 
putting every effort on getting more returnees. 

We just checked our P. I. O. on their recruiting pamphlets and took 
all of that out on the 17- to 1814-year-olds. And we are concentrat- 
ing on the returnees back from Korea, because these men will make 
it easier for us. 

But as I say, the history of the National Guard clear on back indi- 
cates that it is the young men who join the National Guard. I joined 
when I was 1714, and I think that is true when you consider most 
of those in the National Guard. General Reckord will tell you the 
same. He joined when he was 1714. And it just seems to be the 
trend of the National Guard. 

I would like to emphasize that I do not feel it is because of defer- 
ment from the draft or trying to duck going to Korea. Our greatest 
month for recruiting was last month, when we had a gain of 10,500. 
I do not know of any evidence to show they are trying to duck 
the Korean war, or to duck the draft by coming into the guard. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to reemphasize, however, that to get the 
maximum military effectiveness of the guard immediately and in the 
3- or 4-year period ahead, the way you are going to reach that degree 
of effectiveness is by utilizing the 2-year period that men have spent 
in active duty. 


| 
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General AnenprotH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. They are a lot better trained, naturally, and would be 
a lot more effective in any emergency, having spent 2 years in active 
duty already, rather than those coming directly out of high school 
or at a very early age with no training. 

General AnenprorH. Yes, sir. And, too, it is in those young men, 
the 17- to 1814-year-olds, where we have our biggest turnover. They 
come into the guard and get a taste of military life and then we find 
we lose them and that they go to the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and then return and come in again as older men. It is a man’s first 
experience with military life many, many times, and he finds out 
whether he likes it or not, and either stays with the guard or, in most 
cases, transfers to the active Army, Navy, or Air. This causes our 
biggest turnover. 

We would prefer to get the older men and trained men. It requires 
less training for us and we can fit them in further along the line. 

We agree with you 100 percent. 


NEW UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. General Abendroth, I note your reference to an increase 
of 100 units. Does that mean 100 new National Guard units are to 
be activated ? 

General Anenprorn. Yes, sir. That is on a troop basis. 

Mr. Srxes. One hundred new units during fiscal year 1955. 

General Anenprotn. Yes, sir. That is on a troop basis. They 
tan “@ up the troop basis that has been assigned to the National 

uard. 


Mr. Sixes. Is this a new increment, or the completion of the original 
program ? 

General Anenproru. It is the completion of the original program; 
it is not anew assignment. It will be new units in the States. 

Mr. Stxes. These will be new units which have not heretofore been 
assigned. 

General Anenprotu. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR POSTAGE 


Mr. Srxes. How much money is required for the reimbursement 
of the post office for first-class postage charges for official mail posted 
under the franking privilege? 

Mr. Srrer. $254,000. The law provides that the Department of 
the Army must reimburse the Post Office Department for first-class 
postage rendered to other agencies and we have included the approxi- 
mate cost of first-class postage which will be furnished the National 
Guard under the franking privilege. 

Mr. Srxes. Is your tranking privilege handled on any other basis 
than the franking privilege extended to other branches of the service? 

Mr. Stier. No, sir; it would be the same. 

Mr. Sr«es. It is the same type of privilege, and should be handled 
under the same laws and regulations. 

Mr. Stier. As I understand it; yes, sir. 

General Honnen. That is correct. 
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NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Forp. I notice the language which was included in the bill last 
year is apparently not requested for fiscal year 1955. Is there a need 
for such language in fiscal year 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir, there is. 

Mr. Forp. On what basis ¢ 

Mr. Stier. On the basis that the request has been included in the 
“Military construction, Army Reserve Forces,” for 1955 totaling $1 
million for nonarmory construction. And under the current language 
for 1955 there is no provision taking it from the exemption of Public 
Law 785, namely, 75 percent Federal support. 

Mr. Forp. In other words the same arguments will hold true in 
fiscal 1955 that pertained in fiscal 1954 and the years prior thereto? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It being the consensus that nonarmory construction is 
different from armory construction ¢ 

Mr. Stier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And there being that difference, it is felt in the case of 
nonarmory construction the 25-75 allocation between Federal and 
State should not apply. 

Mr. Srier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. What is the position of the Department of Defense on 
that? 

General Moore. The Department of Defense has no objection to 
the action taken by the committee last year and the year before, and 
has no objection to the committee taking the same action for 1955. 

Mr. Forp. What is the general basis for the increases in the various 
activity numbers starting with activity No. 71004 


INCREASES 


Mr. Simr. The increase in activity 7100 is primarily National 
Guard Bureau funds in connection with the office personnel. There 
is no increase in office personnel, but there is an increased requirement 
for publications and things of that kind. There are minor office re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Forp. What is the basis for the increase under activity 72004 

Mr. Stier. 7200 increase is due to the strength buildup of the Na- 
tional Guard from 300,000 to 325,000. 

In activity 7300, materiel, the increase is based on the increase in 
the number of units and the increase in strength. 

In activity 7400 we have a decrease, and the decrease there reflects 
reduced operating costs on a unit basis. 

In 7500 the increase is based upon the increase in the States civilian 


oneeree program along with the increase in the number of units 
and strength. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Forp. Are the 100 new units connected in any way whatsoever 
with the proposal to build up the Guard as an antiacraft setup to pro- 
vide greater continental defense? 

General Anrnproru. No, sir. I do not think there is too much 
increase because of the antiaircraft program. I think we have the 
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necessary antiaircraft. In some places we have changed the em- 
phasis of the unit, but I think we have enough units for that. This 
increase is the division support necessary in the troop program to 
round out the military picture. 

Mr. Forp. How are you going to handle the Guard’s part of the anti- 
aircraft program for the continental defense? 

General AnenprotH. We are just about ready to come up here with 
the budget. We have not gone to the Pentagon with it yet. We will 
have a unit set up here in the District of Columbia within a week, and 
1 would like very much, at your convenience, to take the committee out 
to look at it. They will be exactly alike all over the United States. 

Mr. Forp. How many will be allocated ? 

Mr. Forp. How many do you anticipate in fiscal year 1955? 

General Anenproru. I have those figures in my desk. I have an 
expert on that if you would like to talk to him. We are really into 
another budget on that. 

This is Colonel Clemens. 

General Honnen. These are not in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you present for the committee the Guard program 
that the Army has? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TRAINING ATTENDANCE RATES 


Mr. Forp. Are you satisfied with your training-attendance rates, 


comparing pitas fiscal years with the present ? 


Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. It has been coming up constantly for 
the last few years, Mr. Ford. We think it is just about at a leveling 
off point. Both field and armory training has over 90 percent, in 
the vicinity of 92 or 93. 

Mr. Forp. Do you get the proper degree of efficiency with that rate 
of attendance? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you find that the men who have previously been in 
military service are any better or any worse than those that come 
from the age groups of 1714? 

Colonel Sewarp. Naturally they have some experience back of 
them. We find the young men have a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm. It is amazing how quickly they pick up and how well 
they do. Some of these antiaircraft batteries we are trying to get 
formed now have many new men in them. Yet this past summer in 
training they have actually already fired some target practice and 
done quite well. It seems the younger men have more interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Forp. Last year the committee was a little disturbed by the 
request for $20,000 for compensation for National Guard personnel 
who were living in Alaska and were getting that extra compensation. 
You do not have that problem this amy do you? 

General Asenproru. That has been eliminated. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TRAINING AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp. In your request for training ammunition, page 40 of the 
justifications, are you going to be on a consumption basis on that in 
fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Suearer. By “consumption basis” do you mean are we 
going to reimburse Ordnance for what we actually get? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, is the National Guard going to reimburse 
Ordnance for just what they use in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Suearer. We hope to have it that way. At the present time 
it is not that way. We feel it would work better on that basis, 

Mr. Forp. Is the justification predicated on that basis? 

Colonel Srearer. No, sir. The justification is predicated on the 
estimated ammunition requirement and the estimated value thereof. 
The normal practice is to allocate the money to Ordnance and draw 
ammunition against the money that we allocate to them. 

If we actually require less ammunition than the money available, 
the unused money reverts to the Government. 

Mr. Forp. In effect you are on a consumption basis? 

Colonel Suxarer. In effect it is a consumption basis. Strictly from 
a bookkeeping basis it is not, but actually that is what it amounts to. 
It is a reimbursable proposition. 

Mr. Forp. Nationai Guard in effect turns this appropriation or 
allocation over to Ordnance and you draw against it? 

Colonel Suearer. The actual mechanics is that when the time comes 
to get the ammunition we figure out the exact cost of the ammunition 
which is required and turn that amount of money over to the Ordnance 
Corps, and the balance, if any, is simply not expended. 

r. Forp. Has your experience been that in this field you have had 
to revert to the Treasury certain funds? 

Colonel Suearer. Yes, sir; we have. In some cases we have built 
up some credits in ammunition. The ammunition which for one 
reason or another cannot be expended during the field training must 
be returned to Ordnance because the National Guard does not have 
magazines and places to keep it, so it is usually returned to the nearest 
ammunition depot and then Ordnance credits the National Guard 
stock account with the particular items of ammunition, not with the 
value, but with the number of items of the returned types of ammu- 
nition. 

We do not get a money credit for it. Therefore we are tied down 
to using that same type of ammunition the next time, and in some 
cases we do generate credits which can’t be used because of the fact 
that a certain type of ammunition may become obsolete or we do not 
have the quantity requirement. It may take us a little time to use it 
up later on by reason of changes in organization or something along 
that line. 

Mr. Mitier. What kind of ammunition would become obsolete ? 

Colonel Suearer. Certain types of weapons which have been 
changed. 

There are many types of ammunition. Caliber of weapons of some 
of the tanks were changed. It is not obsolete to all requirements but 
obsolete to our requirements. 

Mr. Muxer. If you traded 75 ammunition, for instance, wouldn’t 
they credit you with 76 if you need it? 
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Colonel] Suearer. No, sir. They cannot do that. There is some 
legal prohibition against doing that. The only way that can be done 
is for Ordnance to buy the ammunition back from us. It seems to me 
a distinction without too much difference. 

If Ordnance doesn’t have the need for that type of ammunition 
then they will not buy it back. 

Mr. Forp. In effect they stick the National Guard, then? 

Coloney Suearer. I don’t know that I would exactly say that. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us any idea how much in the way of 
credits you will have? 

Colonel Surarer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forn. Credit with Ordnance. 

Colonel Suearer. We happen to have a little bit of difficulty on 
the ammunition at the present time. At the moment, the National 
Guard stock is valued at $20,293,528.38. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date? 

Colonel Surarer. This is as of March 4. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Suearer. Of that ammunition for our present field trainin 
requirements we can use $13,414,397 worth, which leaves in our stock 
$6,879,131. 

Of that, Ordnance is going to buy back from us $4,893,196, leaving 
our stock balance after this field training at $1,985,934. 

Mr. Mitter. Is any of that obsolete, Colonel ? 

Colonel Surarer. Of this $1,985,000 there is some types Ordnance 
has no use for. We will probably use some of them later on. That 
is, we have too great a quantity in some of them for our present use. 
We will not use it this year but we will use some next year. I think 
there is some in there which may not be used. I do not have a list of 
the types here. It is a large thing and there are some types there we 
will not have much use for. 

Mr. Mirxer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Surarrr. Considerable money will revert from last year’s 
budget. Ordnance was unable to tell us how our stocks stood until just 
a short while ago. Now that we have that we can see how to clean it 
up. Actually we will only require approximately $4.2 million out of 
last year’s appropriation. That, however, will not be true in fiscal 
1955 because our credits will be gone. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Mrizer. What is the situation at the moment with respect to 
Army aircraft with the National Guard? 

Mr. Stier. I have a complete statement here on that program show- 
ing the number of pilots which for 1955 will be a total, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1955, 641 pilots and ending with 689 pilots. 

We will have a total number of aircraft beginning with 1955 of 
558, and ending with a total number of aircraft of 653. 

Mr. Mitrer. You have roughly about one aircraft per pilot? 

Mr. Srrer. Yes, close to it. 

Mr. Mitzer. What is the need for such a high percentage of air- 
craft in proportion to your pilots? 
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Mr. Srmr. In that we have a liaison aircraft of 577 and we have 76 
helicopters, a different type of training. The type of aircraft we 
are getting now is both liaison and helicopters. 

Mr. Miter. I notice on page 46 you give the factor for helicopters 
based on Marine Corps experience. Why on Marine Corps experience ¢ 

General Apenproru. That is the only experience available. 

Mr. Mitier. The Army had none? 

General AnenprorH. It was not as complete as that of the Marines. 

Mr. Miter. The Marine Corps had used that type of aircraft 
longer ¢ 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, you had how many regular planes? 

Mr. Stier. Ending fiscal year 1955 we will have 577. 

Mr. Forp. Plus how many liaison planes? 

Mr. Srier. They are the liaison planes. 

Mr. Forp. They are the same? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. Helicopters is 76. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the allocation of enlisted personnel to the num- 
ber of aircraft that you have? 

General ABeNpRorH. Pilots and mechanics? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us the mechanics on regular duty and also 
the other? 

Colonel Suearer. I couldn’t give you the mechanics on T, O. and 
E. without checking each T. O. and E. I don’t know what they are. 
I think Major Augustauskas can give you mechanics on full-time 
duty. 

Major AvueusrausKas. Fixed-wing aircraft, excluding helicopters, 
are authorized 1 mechanic for each 2 aircraft. On helicopters, -1 
mechanic for 1 aircraft. 

In this particular budget we have budgeted for 401 man-years to 
take care of the aircraft in the budget. That includes maintenance 
technicians who support the actual mechanic, give him the further 
technical information required to maintain the aircraft. 

At the moment we have employed 335 mechanics and technicians, 

Mr. Forp. On an aircraft number of around 550? 

Major AvucustausKas. Total aircraft will be in excess of 600, I 
believe. There will be 653 aircraft on hand at the end of fiscal 

year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. And those spaces you mentioned are comparable to the 
653 aircraft ? 

Major AveusrausKas. That is right. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. Do you pay the salaries of the civilian employees? 
General Apenproru. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Who sets the wage rates for those? 
44081—54——60 
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Major Aueustauskas. For the white-collar workers the wages are 
set by the Classification Act of 1949 and for the blue-collar workers 
they are set by the Army Air Force Wage Board which has something 
like 208 or 212 localities within the United States and Territories, 
and makes an annual study of the wage rates per given job and lo- 
cality and subsequently send out a wage rate for civil service em- 
ployees. We use the same rates in the National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. You are not bound by the wage rates of the individual 
States 

Major Aveusrauskas. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. These are Federal civil service rates? 

Major Aueusrauskas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 

General ABenprorH. May I make a statement off the record ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. We appreciate the information which has been given to 
the committee about the excellent progress in recruiting program of 
personnel. 

We now understand what the prospects appear to be for fiscal 1954, 
and what the problem will or may be, in fiscal 1955. 

The committee would be receptive to additional information after 
it has been more appropriately analyzed. 

If you find that the problem becomes more acute in the next month 
we would entertain the information as analyzed and would probably 
be receptive to a recommendation for any logical change. 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is fine. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forv. Thank you very much, General. 


& 
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Tuourspay, Marcu 18, 1954. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. 
MENT 


GEN. JOHN F. UNCLES, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


MAJ. GEN. L. E. SIMON, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
BRIG. GEN. K. F. HERTFORD, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 


G-4 


BRIG. GEN. W. P. CORDERMAN, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL 


OFFICER 


COL. A. W. BETTS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


MENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate. $440, 090, 000 | $345, 000,000 | $355, 000, 000 
‘Transferred from “Emergency fund, Department of Defense,” | 
pursuant to 66 Stat. 517 and 67 Stat. 336__...............-.-- 12, 700, 000 GGG fe kee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -.._................. 452,700,000 | 346, 575, 000 355, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. -_-.........-.---.-.---- 6, 055, 200 6, 646, 000 6, 200, 000 
Total available for obligation -. ................-.-..-.-.-- 458,755,200 | 414, 514, 656 361, 200, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year... —61, 293, 656 | |-------------- 
Obligations incurred..................-.---------------- 397, 461, 544 | 414, 514,656 | 361, 200, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 5, 825, 221 | 3, =  , SS 
“Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission’ 3, 530, 000 2, 066, 70 eS eae 
ae, pala transfer to “Research and development, Air | | 
406, 258, 765 419, 649, 377 361, 200, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
Eee $39, 037,478 | $36, 060, 000 $28, 523, 000 
2. Airbo:n:, amy hibious, end supply materiel_______________- 12, 338,303 | 11, 341, 000 11, 701, 000 
3. Atomic, biological, «nd chemical warfare. 47, 934,505 | 65, 696, 7: 61, 736, 000 
4. Perscnnel, intelligene, cmd 43, 489,899 | 44, 494, 415 44, 307, 000 
5. Lend combat EA ae 134, 823,213 | 129, 393, 862 97, 734, 000 
6. Supporting research and dev “Seer 80, 795, $28 82, 906, 361 63, 862, 000 
1, 819, 095 2, 635, 000 2, , 000 
39, 965, 244 40, 476, 000 44, 737, 000 
ee 400, 203, 565 | 413, 003, 377 355, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
2. Airborne, amphibious, and supply 37 5,000 
4. Personnel, intelligence and planning----.--__._..-.-.....--- 177, 521 203, 800 200, 000 
5. Land combat a ere 6, 257 10, 000 10, 000 
6. Supporting research and development_._________._.__.-___- 5, 823, 653 6, 377, 200 5, 940, 000 
47, 732 | 50, 000 50, 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
6, 055, 200 6, 646, 000 6, 200, 000 
I icciecincascycebeidecicksdincmeeskonaee 406, 258, 765 | 419, 649, 377 361, 200, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of ‘things. 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services. 
Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 

Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Personal services 


T ransportation 

Rents and utility services __.........-. 
Other contractual services... 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessments. 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations- 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. > ie 
Average number of all employees_-._....._.. 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule 
Average grade. 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_- 

Ungraded positions: “Average salary... 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. _ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... _. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services... 
Travel__ 


$4, 697 
GS-48 
$3, 972 


$100, 118, 786 
70, 860 


429, 526 
6, 441, 425 


107, 060, 597 


$91, 124, 244 
368, 015 


96, 549, 865 


101, 134, 571 


90, 058, 914 


391, 864, 191 
119, 370 


391, 744, 821 


6, 055, 200 


386,121,709 | 3 


398, 3 390, 82 821 


352,1 198, 175 


$4, 590 
GS-6.6 


$2, 891 


1, 235, 739 | 
66, 543 


7, 270 


973, 754 
73, 700 


24, 203 22, 277 20, 002 
23, 037 20, 240 19, 158 
$4,600 | $4, 704 
$3, 933 | $3, 983 
$87, 088, 744 
| 358, 625 
395, 556 304, 242 
| 4, 662, 050 4, 184, 346 
01 P| 85, 963, 933 
02 4, 604, 702 a 3, 841, 206 
03 | 1, 828, 563 1, 936, 993 1, 705, 680 
04 | 1, 500 2, 100 2, 100 
05 | 396, 383 403, 220 271, 000 
06 26, 395 25, 000 26, 000 
07 167, 610, 855 | 193,098,622 | 176, 230, 706 
12, 539,327 | 13, 908262 9699, 498 
08 | 51,997,561 | 39, 884, 189 30, 136, 423 
09 | 39,640,072 | 47, 659, 622 37, 930, 729 
13 1, 498 940 650 
15 333, 140 293, 793 281, 965 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ----............-- 138, 058 96, 715 
01 bik 6, 490, 951 6, 062, 024 
02 2; 262 2; 000 2) 000 
03 1,215 | 4, 000 4,000 
05 16, 000 | 16, 000 16, 000 
07 21, 998 57, 589 41, 616 
08 | 53, O18 50, 100 52,000 
09 | 34, 345 | 25, 000 22, 000 
15 336 | 360 360 
604,000 6, 200,00 
222 136 
20 u T 
287 | 223 134 
$4, 302 $4, 498 
$3, 136 $3, 056 
$2, 450 $2, 612 
01 | : 
| $1,169, 044 $934, 607 $585, 536 
Bacal 58, 432 34, 618 20, 960 
4, 649 3, 329 2. 104 
Ri vende 3,614 | 1, 200 1, 200 
| 
03 Transportation of | 4, 100 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate , 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—continued 


Communication services. _______ 
Rents and utility services... ___ 
Printing and reproduction.____ 
Other contractual 

Services performed by other ones... 
Supplies and materials_____- 
Equipment______- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.____ 
‘Taxes and assessments 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence.......______.___- 


Total 


23,710 31, 450 21, 300 
1, 254 1, 100 500 
200'376 | 1,476. 619 82, 300 
40,890 11, 580 5, 200 
116, 994 126, 506 75, 500 
140, 497 243; 000 157, 300 

3, 853 5, 878 4, 200 
1, 932, 917 2, 960, 087 1, 000, 000 

1, 932, 74 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMM:SSION 


07 Other contractual services. 


2, 189, 680 


4, 627, 117 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘Total number of permanent positions aaa 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... =e 
Average num ber of all employees _-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

Average 


$5, 935 
GS-9.0 


‘01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Other positions _. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ____- 
Payment above basic rates..______- 


Total personal services_____- 
Travel____- 
Transportation of things. J 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_. 
Other contractual services. ______- 
Services perfermed by other agencies 
Supplies and 
Equipment-- 
‘Taxes and assessments. 


4, 381 300 
303 
195 
11, 929, 396 6, 867, 864 
1,728 212 
15 300 


Total obligations.._._ 


11, 949, 246 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


‘Total number of permanent positions P 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._....._..._._______- 
Average number of all employees... 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary . 
Average grade 


$3, 351 
GS+4.7 


$2, 974 
CPC-5.0 


Personal services: 
Other positions. 
Regular pay 

Payment a 


in excess of 52-week base 
ove basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things__ 
Communication services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
‘Taxes and assessments 


10, 550 


Total obligations 


| | 
4 1 1 
3 2 1 
$4,713 $6, 060 
$9, 311 $5, 935 $5, 977 
10,814 | 11, 440 6,000 
05 
07 | 1, 280, 000 
| | 1,200,005 
| 
1, 030 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number 63 76 66 
Full-time equivalent of all other position: 4 6 3 
Average number of all employees... .____-. 59 75 61 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average $4, 584 779 $4, 864 
GS-6.7 GSs-6.9 GS-7.0 
Crafts, oe and custodial grades: 
01 Personal services: 
$253, 598 796 $281, 845 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_-_-......._...-- 988 1, 175 1,095 
Payment above basic rates..............-....--.------ 10, 630 11, 210 7, 000 
Total personal services $279, 703 $341, 521 $300, 640 
02 Travel_. 15, 696 21, 004 13, 400 
03 Transportation of things_- 2 5, 841 7,770 5, 000 
04 Communication services. 1, 157 1, 245 1, 400 
Rents and etility 5, 815 6, 780 4, 000 
ee 7, 382 10, 650 9, 700 
i 84, 269 96, 583 87, 984 
1,872 2, 240 1,810 
ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS D 
Average number of all employees. -............-----.--------- ll 11 ll 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent_._-_-_- $51, 902 $51, 762 $55, 375 
04 Communication services_- 357 350 350 
06 Printing and reproduction.. 7, 050 
07 Other contractual services. 5, 928 
86 200 200 
869 1,300 1,000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Total number of permanent positions....................-.-.- 179 164 161 
Average number of all employees--_.__.......-...---------.--- 149 156 151 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
$4, 246 $4, 480 . $4, 480 
Average GSs-7.7 Gs-7.9 GS-7.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 159 $3, 240 $3, 240 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $670, 230 $727, 000 $696, 800 
Regular pay in excess “of 52-week base. - 2, 410 3, 000 2, 200 
Payment above basic rates.........................--- 35, 13, 000 12, 000 
Total personal services.........---------------+---++ 708, 362 743, 000 | 711,000 
89, 161 100, 000 96, 000 
31, 501 40, 000 40,000 
07 Other contractual services. ..............-.--.-----.---.... 2, 376, 987 3, 012, 000 1, 439, 000 
324, 742 1, 100, 000 390, 000 
Total obligations. ............. 3, 547, 173 6, 000, 000 2, 595, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object Classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions_--__.-......._.......-- 24, 747 22, 771 20, 366 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__......_........._- 51 91 79 
Average number of all employees. __-_..._-___-_.__-___-__-_-- 23, 551 20, 740 19, 516 
Personal service obligations: ik 
875 | $93, 231, 261 $88, 658, 902 
7, 698 489, 433 445, 660 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_- 137 652 403, 406 399, 664 
6, 491, 885 4, 689, 860 4, 204, 546 
Total personal service obligations--.............---..--- 109, 363, 110 98, 813, 960 | 93, 708, 772 
Direct Obligations 
01 103, 437, 084 92, 323, 009 87, 646, 748 
03 1, 992, 908 1, 754, 805 
05 Rents and utility services 441, 450 296, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 26, 220 33, 650 
07 Other contractual services , 410, 209, 113, 822 182, 641, 706 
Services performed by other agencies___................. 12, 581, 517 13, 919, 842 9, 704, 698 
52, 526, 369 41, 226, 171 30, 600, 107 
, 832, 004 48, 957, 792 38, 135, 620 
ad 3, 725 5, 000 5, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities......................-- 1, 498 940 650 
966 302, 608 287, 975 
Subtotal... 400, 341,766 | 413, 122,747 355, 096, 715 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ..._............- 138, 201 119, 370 96, 71 
400, 203,565 | 413,003,377 355, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts whi 
6, 490, 951 6, 062, 024 
03 Transportation of things 4, 000 4, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 16, 000 16, 000 
07 Other contractual services 57, 589 41, 616 
08 Supplies and materials 50, 100 52, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 360 360 
Total obentions payable out of reimbursements from 
6, 646, 000 6, 200, 000 
Total obligations_............... 419, 649, 377 361, 200, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year................--...--. $280, 282, 639 | $379,569,728 | $424, 438, 384 
Adjustment in obligations of years 826, 468 |... 
Obligations incurred during the year__.........-..--.-.--.---- 397, 461,544 | 414, 514, 656 361, 200, 000 
692, 570, 641 794, 084, 384 785, 638, 384 
Adjustment in ne of prior years $,000, 000 }...........-.. 
AES SSE LEA, 6, 646, 000 6, 200, 000 
Unliquidated o obligations, end of year...........-.-.-.---- 379, 569,728 | 424) 438, 384 424, 438, 384 
306, 945,713 | 360,000,000 355, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ___- { 306, 945, 713 } 140, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations____. 5 Te 220, 000, 000 220, 000, 000 
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Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider the appropriation re- 
quest for Research and Development, Army. 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness, please? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

This a »propriation, Mr. Chairman, will be presented by Maj. Gen. 
John F. Uncles, the Chief of Research and Development, Office, Chief 
of Staff, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. General Uncles, we are very delighted to have you here. 

I believe this is your first appearance in this capacity, and I want 
to assure you that we are pleased to have you representing the research 
and development program of the Army. 

General Uncies. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Uncies. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Last year we tried 
to cover the entire research and development program in as much 
detail as possible, and recognizing that a program such as ours does 
not change very much in any one year, it is my understanding that 
with this presentation you wish us to cover only the highlights, seek- 
ing to bring you up to date. 

In the event that you have not already read the opening statement 
which was furnished, I shall be very happy to read it now. 

Mr. Forp. We would be pleased to hear your opening statement at 
this time, General Uncles. 

General Uncres. Very well, sir. 

The research and development budget of the Army that has been 
presented to you is designed to continue this program at as near the 
current year level of effort as overall budget reductions will permit. 
As we have said in the past, and will continue to affirm, there is no 
absolute dollar figure that can be defended as being necessary for re- 
search and development, but rather we have reached the present level 
by a continuous assessment of the value of the work we are doing bal- 
anced against the overall availability of funds. In making this 
assessment, there has been one very powerful consideration that has 
been almost overriding, and that is simply that the maintenance of a 
reasonably constant level of effort, by establishing a stable program, 
contributes more to the total effectiveness of research and development 
than any other single factor. I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of continuity of effort. 

Inasmuch as we were able last year to give you a very detailed sum- 
mary of our activities, and since a program as long range as ours does 
not show very marked changes in the short period of 1 year, we do not 
intend to repeat that summary unless you request it. It will be our 
plan to build on last year’s presentation by showing the progress made 
over the past year in important projects, and point to the areas that 
require greatest emphasis during fiscal year 1955. As before, we will 
make no attempt to discuss the details of every research or develop- 
ment effort, but will endeavor to put the program in proper perspec- 
tive by touching on high lights in each operational category. These 
categories have been selected to coincide with the budget document 
you have before you so that you may have available, as we discuss the 
program, the dollar effort we estimate will be required to support each 
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phase. To help you visualize relative emphasis, we have provided you 
with a graphic portrayal of the dollars we are requesting for each 
operational category, plotted against what we obligated in fiscal year 
1953 and what we plan to obligate this fiscal year. We have also 
provided a chart showing distribution of these funds by development 
agency. 


AIR DEFENSE 


Let us now look at the program by operational categories, starting 
with air defense. The Army’s mission in air defense stems from the 
necessity that we have the capability to defend our forces in the field 
against air attack. The achievement of such a capability involves the 
commitment of certain resources in trained manpower with appro- 
priate equipment. It logically follows, then, that any system of air 
defense, whether it be that of the Air Force in the continental United 
States or that of the Army in combat, must make maximum use of 
these resources. 

This past year has seen the fruition of a major Army air defense 
effort that has been almost a decade in the making. The NIKE guided 
missile, now in production in significant quantities, is being furnished 
to air defense organizations now going on site in defense of our major 
industrial centers. Since the details of this development have been 
furnished you previously, there is no reason to repeat such a presenta- 
tion at this time, but it should be emphasized that the NIKE repre- 
sents a capability of several orders of magnitude superior to that of 
any antiaircraft system previously available to us. 

The question then arises as to why we continue to require funds to 
maintain air defense developments at such a high level. If someone 
could assure us that new aircraft would not be able to fly higher and 
faster than present ones, we could, perhaps, curtail this effort, but 
obviously this is not the case, and air defense efforts must continue 
to endeavor to keep abreast of aircraft and missile development. In 
fact, if our potential enemy had the capability of attacking us today 
with ballistic intercontinental missiles flying at hypersonic speeds, we 
would be rather defenseless. Fortunately, we do not believe that 
this is the case, but there is no fundamental reason why extremely high 
speed carriers cannot some day be a real threat and we must at that 
time be prepared with an adequate defense. 

Moreover, even with the known enemy capability of today, we do 
not pretend that NIKE can fulfill all air defense requirements. We 
know that it must be supplemented by other weapons to provide a 
weapons system to give maximum air defense effectiveness. We are 
prepared to discuss this in more detail in the classified portion of this 
presentation. 

The Army effort in airborne landing operations is small not because 
of lack of emphasis on these developments but rather because the 
major costs to achieve an airborne capability are found in the overall 
effort to keep weapons and equipment as light as feasible and in the 
costs of cargo aircraft development found in the Air Force budget. 
We have, during the past year, achieved successful drops of equipment 
weighing as much as 18,000 pounds. We hope further development 
will ultimately make even heavier drops a matter of operational 
routine. 
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The major effort to develop combat amphibious capability may be 
found in other budgets than that of the Army, but by agreement with 
the Navy, we have retained responsibility for development of vehicles 
like the DUKW that is more truck than boat. During this past year 
we have successfully demonstrated a flotation device that will permit 
the medium tank to be floated across a river in the combat wave that 
wre wm the building of a floating bridge. To the extent that such 

evices can be provided, the rapid buildup of a bridgehead is helped 
materially. 
SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


The next operational category, that of “Supply operations,” is a 
very difficult one to cover without extensive discussion of details in 
that this part of the program has very few large or individually 
important projects, but is rather a collection of efforts to keep the 
Army abreast of the application of new equipment developed by 
industry. This does not mean to say that no new special purpose 
equipment is developed in this category. For example, this part of 
the program funded for the 60-ton BARC, an amphibious supply 
vehicle of most unusual operational capabilities that is now under- 
going service test. The necessity for maintenance of a continuing 

igh level of effort in this category is obvious when you consider the 
complexities in our supply system introduced by the requirement for 
corrosive and explosive fuels for guided missiles, and by the necessity 
to maintain an adequate supply system under atomic attack. 


MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 


Under the category of “Maintenance operations,” we have developed 


several items of electronic test equipment made necessary by advances 
in radio communications and other electronic equipment. To sim- 
plify administration, since this category is so closely related to supply 
operations, we are now in the process of eliminating this as a separate 
budget item and it will be absorbed in the larger category. The 
continuing needs for funds for development of specialized mainte- 
nance and test equipment is apparent as you view the increasing impor- 
tance of electronics in new fire control, target location, and communi- 
cations equipment, particularly in light of the extreme training 
demands made necessary by the 2-year limit on service of draftees. 
Anything we can develop in the way of test equipment that will permit 
maintenance to be accomplished by relatively untrained personnel is 
important. 
ATOMIC WARFARE 


The past Army effort in atomic warfare is most dramatically por- 
trayed in the announcements of operational 280-mm gun units being 
shipped to Europe. We are rapidly reaching the status when a major 
aggression in Europe will find us ready to furnish accurate, reliable, 
and dependable atomic support to our frontline units in a closely 
coordinated battle action that cannot be achieved by any other system 
now available, or to be available in the near future. However, we 
must recognize that atomic and thermonuclear developments do not 
permit us to rest on that one accomplishment and Army effort must 
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continue to take full advantage of the remarkable advances being made 
at Los Alamos and Livermore so that these new capabilities may also 
be made available to support the effort of combat forces. We must 
also develop to the maximum practical extent defensive measures to 
mitigate the effects of enemy attack. We are Li vey to furnish 
more detailed information on this subject in the classified discussions. 


BIOLOGICAL WARFARE ACTIVITIES 


During the current fiscal year we have taken a step in connection 
with aicbisleaical warfare activities that we consider very important. 
We have made mutual arrangements with the Department of Agricul- 
ture to transfer to that agency the research and development effort in 
the defensive aspects of antianimal and anticorp agents that we had 
previously been supporting. This will permit the Army to concentrate 
its limited resources on the more military aspects of these weapons. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


The Army effort in chemical warfare continues to be directed to 
the achievement of a capability to retaliate with the most effective 
possible gas weapons in the event they are used against us. At the 
same time, we must be sure that everything necessary is done to give us 
an adequate defense against tasteless, odorless, and colorless gases 
we know our potential enemy is making and stockpiling. 


PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Under “Personnel operations,” we budget for most of the research 
effort of the Surgeon General and a large part of the program of the 
Quartermaster in food and clothing research and development. It is 
rare, indeed, that an item in this category has any of the dramatic 
aspect of a successful weapon development, but we do consider that 
the successful development of a usable body armor is a highlight of 
this program. We should also like to call your attention to the strong 
support we are giving under this operational category to the program 
for preservation of food by cathode ray or similar sterilization. If we 
can successfully develop an economical system of preserving foods 
without the necessity for canning or freezing, the ultimate logistical 
savings will pay for the cost of Army research for many years. 


INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Under the category of “Intelligence operations,” the Army funds for 
a considerable program for development of materials and equipment 
for mapping. A major part of this effort consists of the testing and 
adaptation of commercially developed equipment to Army needs, but 
occasionally military requirements are such that special equipment 
must be developed. For example, the night surveying equipment cur- 
recently under service test had no commercial counterpart and was, 
therefore, totally an Army funded development. 


PLANNING OPERATIONS 


The major effort in “Planning operations” is that of the Army Op- 
erations Research Office. In the classified portion of our discussion, 
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we shall go into some detail on some of the studies made by this out- 
standing group of scientists. I am sure that you are aware of the 
increasing interest that industry is showing in the use of operations 
research as a tool of management. The Army finds the ORO cost- 
effectiveness studies very helpful in guiding decisions on the selection 
of new weapons. For example, a recent ORO study on air-defense 
weapons has shown that in spite of the cost of each NIKE guided 
missile, the annual cost of maintaining this type of air defense for a 
given effectiveness is only a fraction of that of other antiaircraft weap- 
ons now available in the Army. 


LAND COMBAT 


Almost 30 percent of the entire Army research and development 
program falls in the “Land combat” category, and a full third of this 
effort will be applied during fiscal year 1955 to the development of 
surface-to-surface guided missiles. This is not disproportionate when 
you consider the tremendous potential of weapons more or less invul- 
nerable to enemy countermeasures which will place in the hands of 
the ground commander an ability to place on targets anywhere on an 
Army group front, at will, more firepower in a relatively few missiles 
than was available in artillery support to the entire Army in World 
War IT. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


Following closely behind land combat in size of effort is another 
major segment of the Army program labeled, for lack of a better name, 
supporting research. A more appropriate name for this category is ad- 
vanced, material, and component research, but for administrative rea- 
sons we have retained the nomenclature established by the old RDB 
and continued by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development. In many ways, this is one of the most important works 
we do since from the many programs supported here will spring the 
new ideas that will become revolutionary new weapons of the future. 
For example, we are today able to fly missiles at supersonic speeds 
only because we supported wind tunnel research for years to develop 
data that can now be used in missile design. 

We have presented you this year with a new program in this appro- 
priation which is designed to give the Congress and the Army a 
clearer picture of the way we spend research and development dollars. 
In the past, we have included in direct costs certain supporting efforts 
such as administrative overhead and shop expenses in our laboratories. 
Moreover, such costs as guards and building maintenance have been 
carried in other appropriations. This year, so that you may have 
a truer picture of what it costs to carry out research and development, 
the guards and some of the building maintenance appears in this 
budget. Where these costs were previously paid for from research 
and development funds, they were not added to the appropriation to 
determine this year’s level of effort, but where they were previously 
found in other appropriations, they were so added. Although part 


of the supporting costs still appear in the maintenance and operation 

budget, we expect through adjustments in accounting procedures to 

ome to transfer these costs to the research and development 
udget. 
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Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Uncles. 
I am sure the committee will be very interested in the detailed 
presentation which will follow. 


Fray, Marcu 19, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume this morning, General Uncles, with your presen- 
tation. 

Will you proceed, please. 

General Uncies. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have asked Gen- 
eral Simon of the Ordnance Corps and General Corderman of the 
Signal Corps to come — this morning to answer questions and 
assist in the discussion, although it is not planned to ask them to 
participate directy in the prepared justifications. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


For fiscal year 1955 the Army is requesting $355 million, as compared 
with a total availability of $413 million for fiscal 1954 obligation and 
actual obligations of $400.2 million for fiscal 1953, as indicated on the 
first page of our budget submission. 

These figures include the requirements of two Department of De- 
fense satellite activities, the National Security Agency, and the 
Armed Forces special-weapons projects. 

The Army has no responsibility for the research and development 
program of these agencies, and the fund requirements are carried 
in our program as a matter of administrative convenience. They will 
be justified by other witnesses. 

As you will note, on page 5 of the budget document, the Army totals, 
exclusive of the funds for NSA and the Armed Forces special-weapons 
project, are $329.3 million for fiscal 1955; $378.8 million for fiscal 
1954, and $378.5 million for fiscal 1953. 
These figures are reflected in chart 1. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Uncles, it would be well to put in the record at 
this point page 5 of the justifications. 
General Uncies. Very well, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF Estimates, Mitirary Functions, Fiscan 
1955—ReseEaRCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Actual Estimate, 
aamty Title fiscal year fiscal 
1953 


Air defense operations $39, 037, 478 

Airborne landing, amphibious, supply and mainte- 
nance, end materiel... 

Atomic, biological, and chemical warfare 

Personnel, intelligence, and plann: 

Land-combat operations. 

Supporting research 

Board: 


£28 
$2852 


2, 635, 000 
39, 965, 244 40, 476, 000 
Total direct obligations _.................-.-- 413, 003, 377 


400, 203, 565 
DOD activities... (21, 746, 559)| (34, 224, 272) 
(378, 457, 006) | (378, 779, 105) 


Mr. Forp. Can we also have a table of obligations to coincide with 
this as of December 31, 1953? 

General Unctes. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Research and development, Army—Obligations as of Dec. 31, 1953, comparable to 


the fiscal year 1955 budget submission to Congress 
Dec. 31,1958 
Program and projects: obligations 


Air defense operations $1, 861, 639 
Airborne landing amphibious, supply and maintenance, 

and materiel 2, 864, 320 
Atomic, biological, and chemical warfare 18, 028, 806 
Personnel, intelligence, and planning 16, 283, 390 
Land-combat operations 29, 561, 381 
Supporting research 22, 828, 038 
Boards__ 1, 050, 090 
Direct support cost_- 14, 952, 412 


Total 107, 430, 076 


You may proceed, General Uncles. 

General Uncies. These figures I have just mentioned are reflected 
in this chart No. I, distributed by budget programs and chart No. IT 
shows the tentative breakdown by developing agencies. 

We have also furnished you charts of each of the major categories 
similar to those you saw last year, in order to relate this presentation 
to that given last year. 


Arr Derense OPERATIONS 


I should like now to proceed with program highlights, taken by 
operational categories, starting with air defense. 

With the release of NIKE to troops, the Army has been concen- 
trating on studies to determine where we go from here, recognizing 
that NIKE is but the first step to a fully effective antiaircraft capa- 
bility, a capability which we must achieve if we are to fulfill the 
mission assigned to the Army by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, both for 
air defense of the field army, and vital areas in the continental United 
States. 


|| 
Estimate, 
fiscal year 
ome $36, 060,000 | $28, 523, 000 
11, 341, 000 11, 701, 000 
5200 65, 696, 739 61, 736, 000 
5300 44, 494, 415 44 
5400 | 129, 393, 862 97 
5500 | 82, 906, 361 63 
5600 2 
5700 | Direc 
(25, 
750, 
(320; 260; 
5000 
5100 
5200 
53800 
5400 
5500 
5600 
5700 
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You will note from chart III, and page 6, of the budget submis- 
sion, that we plan to put a somewhat reduced percentage of our 
funds into work under this category, which may be explained par- 
tially by the fact that NIKE-1 is essentially completed. 

It should also be noted that the reduction will be proportionately 
greater in predicted fire weapons than in guided missiles, as you 
would expect from the demonstrated effectiveness of guided missiles. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Because of his intimate familiarity with the next part of the pro- 

ram, I shall ask General Hertford, the Deputy Assistant Chief of 
taff, G-4, for research and development, to discuss the guided- 
missiles portion of the air defense effort. 

General Herrrorp. Off the record. 

off the record.) 

eneral Uncies. On the record. 

Not all of our air defense eggs are in the basket marked “Guided 
Missiles.” 

It can be clearly shown by operations research type of studies that 
there are certain conditions of attack, for instance, the nonmaneuver- 
ing attack, at comparatively low altitudes where even the 90-milli- 
meter gun of World War II can provide a given level of air defense 
for fewer dollars than it would cost to provide the same defense with 
a weapon like the NIKE. 

The Army makes extensive use of cost effectiveness analyses like 
that to ares us determine the optimum family of weapons required in 
an acceptable air defense system. 

Off the record.) 
ff the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ArreorneE Lanpine, Ampnipious, SuppLy MAINTENANCE 
AND MATERIAL 


General Uncres. Referring to page 9 of the budget submission and 
chart 4, you will note there has been no significant change of emphasis 
in the distribution of dollars to the subdivisions of this operational 
category. 

AIRBORNE LANDING 


The comparatively small dollar effort we show under the category 
airborne landing is not a good measure of the emphasis the Army 
places on the necessity for achieving full air transportability for our 
combat units. In any future war assuming the use of atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons on each side of the battle, we anticipate a 
requicement for dispersion and mobility that will demand we exploit 
airborne striking power to the greatest possible extent. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not seem to be placing any more emphasis on this 
type of study, and that rather surprises me because I can visualize 
what a tremendous problem it would be to make amphibious landings 
under present conditions. 
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General Unctes. This requirement is reflected throughout our de- 
velopment program in demands for lightness and air transportability 
for all of our equipment consistent, of course, with operational use. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not see any evidence here of any more emphasis 
being placed on it than in the last year. 

Colonel Berrs. You are right from the viewpoint of this budget, 
since the Army labels as airborne and amphibious operations only 
those items of equipment which are directed to that end. 

Discussion off the record.) 

yeneral Uncues. One of the items that is peculiar to airborne land- 
ing is the aerial delivery kits and, during this past year, we released to 
troops a kit that will drop safely a 214-ton truck. We are working 
on drop kits going as high as 18,000 pounds. The problems here are 
not insurmountable, but they do require a rather extensive drop test 
program. 

Mr. Srxes. Successfully, thus far, you have dropped weapons weigh- 
ing as much as a 214-ton truck. 

General Uncres. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. You are working on landing kits which will permit you 
to drop weapons or cargo weighing up to 18,000 pounds. 

General Unctes. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. But sucsessfully you nave gone to 214-ton trucks? 

General Uncrrs. That is right. Actually, we have successfully 
dropped an 18,000-pound load, but we are still working on perfection 
of the equipment required. 


AMPHIBIOUS 


As I indicated in my opening statement, the Army, under amphib- 
ious operations has responsibility for the development of amphibious 
vehicles like the World War IIT DUKW, that is more truck than boat. 
This program is carefully coordinated with the Navy to assure ade- 
— amphibious capability is achieved without overlapping or 

uplication of development effort. 


SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE 


Colonel Betts will discuss the supply and maintenance operations 
category. 

Colonel Betrs. As General Uncles remarked in his opening state- 
ment, this category covers a general effort in the Army technical serv- 
ices, particularly the Engineers, Quartermaster, Transportation 
Ordnance, and Signal Corps, to keep our supplies and supply equip- 
ment up to date and to test those items of commercial equipment 
that the military can use. There are some military requirements how- 
ever that are unique and development effort is necessary to satisfy the 
indicated need. 

AMPHIBIOUS BARC 


For example, industry has little need for the over-the-beach un- 
loading capability; consequently commercial development will not 
supply vehicles such as the amphibious BARC, a 60- to 100-ton carry- 
ing vehicle that would not be satisfied by anything in the industrial 
field. This must be an Army development. 
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The BARC now undergoing test makes possible the amphibious 
handling of large, heavy items of military equipment in over-the 
beach and river-crossing operations that cannot be handled with any 
other equipment that is available. Until now, such items had to be 
transferred from one transporter to another for carriage beyond the 
waters edge, which practice produced congestion in beach areas and 
was considered to be extremely wasteful of time and manpower when 
both were at a premium. Under atomic warfare attack, we now feel 
we must have amphibious equipment to take supplies and equipment 
inland in order to avoid congestion on the beachhead. 

Under military requirements, it is also necessary to produce a ve- 
hicle like the Rolligon, which is very much an experimental vehicle. 
This is a transport vehicle which employs large rubber and fabric 
bags instead of wheels or tracks to enntide an extremely low ground 
pressure. A series of transverse, power-driven rollers on top of the 
bag, connected to the frame of the vehicle, transmit the vehicle 
weight to the bags and drive the vehicle with ability to traverse very 
soft materials. It is an experimental technique. It may be that it will 
develop operational shortcomings that will prevent its being a suc- 
cessful military vehicle. 

Mr. Stxes. Where would you use it ? 

Colonel Berrs. We will use it for transport under conditions where 
wheeled or track vehicles would bog down. 

Mr. Miuier. Such as in marsh areas ? 

Colonel Berrs. In marsh areas or extremely muddy situations. We 
have trouble in the Arctic particularly, where we have a variety of 
types of terrain and we know from experience we have to have a com- 
bined amphibious and track vehicle. 

Mr. Srxes. What load would it carry? 

Colonel Betrrs. At the moment, we are working on small loads of a 
ton or ton and a half. This involves the technique of trying to get 
lower ground pressures for traversing that type of terrain. It is the 
sort of technique that would not be given significant effort if the mili- 
tary was not interested. We do not look on it as a completely suc- 
cessful technique at this time, but as something that is very much in 
the experimental stage. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

_ Forp. I do not quite understand what it is and what it looks 
ike. 

Colonel Brrrs. Unfortunately, I do not have a picture of that par- 
ticular vehicle. 

Mr. Srxes. From what you have told us, it is something that is go- 
ing re me expensive, difficult to transport, and won’t carry very much 
of a load. 

Colonel Berrs. It should not be. If it is successful, it should be 
something of the order of a truck body and should not be particularly 
expensive. We are simply replacing wheels with transverse rubber 
and fabric air-filled bags. 

Mr. Srxes. How much money are you going to spend on it? 

Colonel Berrs. I think the order of a couple of hundred thousand 
in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. Could you get the specific figure for it? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir. 

440815461 
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Mr. Forp. And also, if you do not have a picture of it, will you 
supply the committee with a description ? 

olonel Berrs. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

During fiscal year 1955, we plan to spend about $200,000 for fabric and rubber 
bag research and development. If this program and the tests of the first proto- 
types are successful, we may obligate an additional $400,000 for prototypes 
capable of carrying much heavier loads than is at present possible. This require- 
— will be considered in May by the Army Research and Development Review 

Mr. Forp. It is hard for me to visualize what this item is. 

Colonel Berrs. It looks like a truck with the wheels replaced with 
transverse bags. 

Mr. Sikes. Why don’t you simply use very large, low-pressure tires 
similar to the swamp buggies of the Everglades? 

Colonel Brrrs. That is practically what this is. It is an extension 
of the basic idea of oversize tires; so it should not end up as being 
appreciably more expensive than track vehicles, and should give ex- 
tremely good transportability over soft terrain. 

The point I am making is simply that, if the military did not take 
an interest in this, it would not be done, and it is the sort of thing 
that we support in this operational category. 

In the development of land transport vehicles, there are other items 
sufficiently unlike civilian vehicles to be worth mentioning, particu- 
larly in that they may ultimately be important for our air transport- 
ability. 

aie howe under test a lightweight weapons carrier which can carry 
twice the payload of the lightest airborne jeep previously wets 
and yet weighs only about half as much as our airborne jeep. ‘This 
is the mechanical mule which can carry a half-ton load and only 
weighs 750 pounds. It has a greater load-carrying capacity than 
the jeep, but is considerably lighter. It is undergoing engineering 
test at the moment. It has not gone beyond that stage. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have pictures of it? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir; I do have a picture of that vehicle here. 

This looks like a platform with four wheels. We have stripped 
the vehicle of every unnecessary item of weight to get air transport- 
ability for a weapons carrier. This is a very light vehicle. 

Mr. Srxes. With what is it powered? 

Colonel Berrs. At the moment, I cannot answer that question. We 
have a proposal that has not yet been acted on to develop a light air- 
cooled motor to power this type of vehicle. That is why I say it is 
only in the test stage right now, because we have not yet determined 
what this end item will look like. 

I wish to stress that we can achieve a significant increase in air 
transportability through work on this type of equipment. 

Of course not all the supply problems deal with transportation—— 

Mr. Sres. Before you leave the subject, that item clearly shows 

ibilities. What about its ability to cross difficult terrain? Does 
it have i the same capabilities as the jeep for traversing rugged 
terrain 

Colonel Berrs. It should have practically the jeep’s capability for 
crossing rugged terrain. It won’t have the extremely low ground 
pressures you might get from something like the Rolligon. It was 
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originally developed to satisfy a requirement for jungle warfare, 
where you had trail problems to meet. 

Mr. Srxes. How wide is it? 

Colonel Berrs. About 48 inches. 

We have recently brought to the service test stage the development 
of mobile gas generating equipment to supply liquid oxygen, carbon 
dioxide, and hydrogen required for guided missiles and other military 
uses. 

This equipment development has kept pace with guided missiles 
and should result in the elimination of logistics problems that would 
otherwise be very troublesome in the handling and shipping of cer- 
tain special fuels. 

There is one additional item that should be mentioned in connection 
with supply: That is the need to develop materials-handling equip- 
ment which this subcommittee was interested in last year. 


STUDY OF COMMERCIALLY DEVELOPED PRODUCTS 


I thought we should give up an up-to-date picture of where we are 
on that part of the program. The fact of the matter is we have 
bought and tested commercially developed products for handling ma- 
terials under dispersed field conditions and found them wanting. 
The items tested did not stand up under rough terrain conditions 
which we know from experience will be the rule rather than the 
exception in many depot situations, particularly under conditions of 
atomic attack, where we will have to disperse our supplies to a far 
greater extent than in any previous action. A supply depot is a par- 
ticularly lucrative target for atomic weapons, consequently this is 
one field we feel will be important to us. 

Obviously we do not have to start from scratch to design this type 
of equipment. We will use the components of commercially devel- 
oped equipment and our major efforts will be to make this equipment 
rugged enough to stand field conditions. 

Mr. Forp. When I was in Korea last summer I made some inquiries 
ubout modifications which had been made in some of the material- 
handling equipment. It seemed to me that the reaction out there was 
that the modification subsequently had to be remodified on the spot 
in order for the item to have any utility. 

It would appear, then, that the modifications which have been incor- 
porated in commercial vehicles have not produced the kind of vehicle 
pee handling that could be used by the proper people in the 

eld. 

Colonel Berrs. I think that is right. And from our Korean expe- 
rience, I feel that our material-handling program has been very con- 
siderably redirected during the past year. We had a task force to 
study that problem that went out to the field, because so much mate- 
rial-handling equipment was deadlined. When they came back, I am 
sure you will find our program was considerably redirected, based on 
that experience. 

Mr. Forv. How do you know now that the modifications you ex- 
pect to incorporate in the future will not be in the same situation that 
you found yourselves in prior to Korea? 

Colonel Berts. I think Korea has given us considerable additional 
experience with this type of equipment. The military has not been 
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using material-handling equipment for very many years. It is not 
like a truck that we have had in use for a long time. I think indust 
was way ahead of us in this field, so we have had to become neha 
The Korean experience has given us a lot of information that we can 
now apply to good advantage. 

General Uncies. We now know better how to to test this equip- 
ment. 

Colonel Bretrs. We cannot quarantee that we won’t make those 
same mistakes, but I think we have a lot more information than we 
had before of just what is needed, and how to achieve it. 

Mr. Forp. It just seemed to me that all of the modifications that 
had been incorporated were of little value, because they had to be 
remodified when they got out in the field for actual field use. 

Colonel Berrs. I cannot give you any better answer than I think we 
have educated ourselves considerably through this experience. 

That is all I have on the supply items. 

Mr. Mutter. In this item of which you are speaking, field handlin 
equipment, that is primarily for field depots, dumps and things o 
thet sort, rather than harbor equipment? 

Colonel Betrs. Around harbors and in supply depots, we can gen- 
erally use commercial equipment which we buy through the Navy. 
We have an agreement with the Navy that they will buy these items 
for all three services. There is no reason to ask the Navy to modify 
equipment which is going into a hard-surfaced warehouse. 

Mr. Mixer. The thing you have been talking about is equipment at 
field railheads where there are no facilities, 

Colonel Berts. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Or out at dumps and distributing points. 

Colonel Berts. That is right. That is the type of equipment which 
we feel the Army must develop, since we have a peculiar requirement. 


Atomic, BiotogicaL, AND CHEMICAL WARFARE 


General Unctes. If you will go now to page 1 of the classified sup- 
plement, and to chart 5, General Hertford will discuss the program 
under atomic warfare operation. 

General Hertrorp. As you know, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is responsible for the development of atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons. However, in the Department of Defense, the Army 
has its own responsibility for delivery techniques. We work very 
closely with the Commission and its developers in trying to adapt their 
developments to our delivery techniques. 

The policy has been to try to use interchangeability of the AEC 
development insofar as possible in our delivery techniques. We fol- 
low very closely the work done at Los Alamos and Livermore. 

Discussion off the record.) 

olonel Berrs. The most important contributions to the defense 
against atomic weapons have been made in medical research where 
the Army has been paying particular attention to the treatment of 
the large number of burn casualties which we may suffer in combat. 
Most cases with 50 percent or more of the body surface burned to 
third degree die in 5 to 10 days of a “toxemia.” The cause of this 
toxemia has baffled surgeons and thwarted successful treatment. We 
have just discovered that many of these cases have an infection of the 
bloodstream, secondary to infection of the burn wounds; others ab- 
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sorb poisonous bacterial products from the infected wounds. This 
points the way to new possibilities of saving the severely burned 
atient. 

i The combination of radiation and heat burns from an atomic ex- 
plosion is far more deadly than either injury alone. The reason for 
this was unknown until we discovered that death was due to bacterial 
invasion of the blood, usually from the intestine. Control of these 
infections with antibiotics has now reduced the mortality to no more 
than that of the burn alone. 

Mr. Forp. General Hertford, will you tell the committee about the 
Army’s atomic powered generating units? 

General Hertrorp. About 2 years ago the Army, through the Corps 
of Engineers, made a study of power costs at outlying and isolated 
areas and found that the cost per kilowatt-hour ran as high in some 
places as 10 cents, with heating correspondingly high. It was found 
that with known techniques of nuclear powerplants similar to those 
being employed in the STR, the submarine thermal reactors, we 
might get an economical answer to supplying power to small isolated 
stations where communications and logistic support are very difficult. 

As a result of these studies, the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been requested to carry out the development of a nuclear power 
package. 

Discussion off the record.) 

olonel Berrs. An important problem in chemical warfare—the 
next item in this budget program—is the need to establish an effec- 
tive defensive capability. e know that our potential enemy has 
gases which cannot be seen or smelled or tasted, so the individual 
soldier cannot depend on his senses to determine when he is under 
gas attack before symptoms of serious and perhaps even fatal injury 
appear. During the past year we have had some success in solving 
this problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL INTELLIGENCE AND PLANNING OPERATIONS 


If we go now to page 15 of the budget, which is the personnel 
intelligence and planning operations category, and to chart 6 that 
we have furnished, you will note that the percentage of funds allo- 
cated to this budget program has remained fairly constant. There 
is a slight increase predicted for the fiscal year 1955, with no signifi- 
cant change in the allocation of funds to the subdivisions under per- 
sonnel planning except one does notice a small reduction in personnel 
operations. 

PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Taking personnel operations first, we will find here most of the 

medical-research program of the Surgeon General. We have certain 
accomplishments to report to you for the past year. 
_ From actual experience in Korea we can now report that outstand- 
ing advances in frontline repair of major arteries reduced the 50 per- 
cent amputation rate of World War II to 10 percent with enormous 
savings to the Government in veterans’ benefits. 

The value of massive blood transfusions was proved in operations 
in Korea. We are satisfied now, that we have saved the lives of many 
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casualties who would have died during World War II from what is 


known as irreversible shock. A part of the success here has been 
attributed to the artificial kidney we develo which was applied 
successfully in many cases of kidney failure. It reduced the mortality 
in these highly fatal cases by 30 percent. _ 

The successful eradication of malaria in returnees from Korea has 
definitely been accomplished by the use of primaquine. This has 
been proved. Malaria now ceases to be a major military problem from 
the Army’s point of view. 

We also feel that the first step in reducing the number of immuniza- 
tions will be completed with the development and the standardization 
of a combined tetanus-diphtheria toxoid. This reduces the former 
8 injections to only 3 by the use of a carrier we call an adjuvant vac- 
cine. 

This is not a vaccine as such, but it is a carrier for other vaccines 
which considerably increases their effectiveness. 

As a matter of fact, the present promise in polio vaccine might be 
attributed partially to the development of this adjuvant material. 
We feel that if we can significantly reduce the number of shots that 
we have to give soldiers, this will be a major step forward. 

Mr. Srxzs. The soldiers will think so. 

Colonel Berrs. The adjuvant influenza vaccine has already been 
developed, and we find that it gives higher immunity for much longer 
pene than the old vaccine. It makes the vaccine do a much better 

ob. 
; We consider it a revolutionary discovery, that by using radioactive 
isotopes we have found that drugs can penetrate the enamel of the 
tooth. This is something people previously never considered possible. 

The medicos think we may have found a new way to treat caries 
and that type of tooth difficulty and perhaps prevent or cure abscesses. 
The dentists are quite surprised about the fact that it has been dis- 
covered drugs can get into the tooth through the enamel. 

Mr. Mutter. Is the new development for maiaria a preventive, a 
cure, or both? 

Colonel Berts. It isan actualcure. It is more than the old atabrine 
idea which was just a suppressive of the symptoms. It actually 
cleans up the malaria and cures the individual. It is not used as a 
preventive, although I presume it could be. 

Mr. Mitter. Would it be effective against some of these long, old- 
standing cases? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. You can clear malaria up, the old and the new? 

Colonel Betts. That is right. It is a major step forward. 

Mr. Miter. It must be a marvelous development. 

Colonel Berrs. During the coming year the Medical Corps will 
concentrate on studies of experimental surgery, including the nature 
of surgical stress and shock, the influence of the nutritional state in 
wound healing and recovery, control of wound infections, resusci- 
tation of severely injured, treatment of battle wounds of the eyes and 
head, and repair of major arteries. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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FOOD AND CLOTHING RESEARCH 


The second large portion of the program under personnel opera- 
tions is in the quartermaster’s program for food and clothing re- 
search. I do not think that we have anything in that part of the 
rogram of great significance to report, but there have been some 
rther successses in dehydrating of foods which are developments 
that will again help our logistic problems in shipping food to troops 
abroad. 

In addition to the continuing work on dehydrating foods, the most 
dramatic potential in this program lies in the possiblity that we may 
some day be able to preserve perishable foods without the use of 
canning or refrigeration. This lies in radioactive sterilization of 
foods. This is in the study stage at the moment. The real problems 
here are—how to accomplish this sterilization without destroying the 
taste of food, or affecting its nutritional characteristics. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean, the study stage? Are you actually 
obtaining desirable results from the tests ? 

Colonel Berrs. Yes. We can actually show you a hamburger that 
has been in a cellophane bag for 6 months, which looks as fresh as 
the day it was put in there. 

Mr. Srxes. But how does it taste? 

Colonel Berrs. That is the problem, controlling the sterilization, 
the radiation, so that we can preserve the taste and still get the long 
life of the material. 

Mr. Srxes. Maybe it will be a new secret weapon. 

Colonel Brrrs. It was originally conceived that we could do this 
just by using the waste products from an atomic pile. We are rather 
convinced now this cannot be done because you get a spectrum of 
radiation from the waste products that is difficult to control. 

Our latest studies will try to use a controlled energy of irradiation 
to see if we cannot solve the problem in an economical and feasible 
way. There is considerable promise here and it will be backed strongly 
by the quartermaster program, 


HUMAN RESEARCH 


The third major segment under personnel operations covers the 
Army’s efforts in human research. We promised you last year that 
we would furnish you additional justification, more definitive results, 
and I think we can. 

During the past year a research evaluation of a prototype tank 
hull trainer has resulted in the design of an inexpensive wooden 
mockup which has been found to be fully as effective as either the 
regular tank, to be used for this type of training, or a $30,000 hull 
trainer that we previously developed in our training devices center. 

The human research people questioned the necessity for the ex- 
pensive trainer and ran a test on individuals with a control unit that 
was using the expensive trainer and another control unit using the 
regular tank. They found that this $27 mockup which they had de- 
veloped was just as effective from the training angle, a savings which 
alone amounts to $2,700,000, the cost of the entire human research 
program. 
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TRAINING FOR RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


Training for rifle marksmanship can also be substantially improved 
as a consequence of a research program concluded the early part of 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us more about it. 

Colonel Betrrs. A completely revised system has been developed 
which will enable 80 percent of the trainees to achieve a marksman 
rating as against only 50 percent of the trainees under the previous 
system, and they will be able to do it in the same length of time. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the difference in the systems? 

Colonel Berrs. Our system previously was to take them out and 
give them a lot of “dry shooting” training, using the sighting bar, 
and that type of thing before they ever fired the actual rifle. This 
new system starts their firing concurrently with the “dry shooting” 
pretem of training. We have actually found that we can make, with 
the exact same amount of training time, a very significant increase in 
the number of marksmen developed. Or, if we are under considerable 
pressure and can be satisfied with 50-percent marksmen, we can make 
a savings in the amount of training time we apply. 

These results have been accepted, and there is now a new training 
program being adopted by the Army as a result of these tests. 

Mr. Forp. This is actually in the field now and being used ? 

Colonel Brrts. That is right. It has been installed in the training 
program at Fort Benning in the last few months. 


APTITUDE SYSTEM 


Several years of research have culminated in this last fiscal year in 
the improvement of the Army aptitude system which early research 
designed to differentiate among the various types of training abilities 
of Army recruits. 

The new system more effectively distinguishes among the abilities 
possessed by the individual soldier, gives increased accuracy in pre- 
diction of his potential for each of the family of military jobs, and 
will simplfy field operations of the Army classification process. 

The results of these studies have been put into use by the Army 
Adjutant General in classifying the recruits. 

In the coming year this program will place chief emphasis on non- 
verbal tests, which will more adequately screen and assign illiterate 

rsons in relation to their performance capabilities, personality, and 
interest tests, which will permit the evaluation of maturity, responsi- 
bility, and emotional stability of new recruits with the same success 
that has been achieved in the measurement of intellectual capabilities. 

During the past year the problem of malingering in indoctrination 
screening has been attacked with excellent results. 

As you are well aware, as recruits find out that the type of tests we 
are giving them can affect their later assignments—as a matter of fact, 
reject them as candidates—some deliberately try to fail the tests. 
There has been a considerable program to develop a technique to pick 
up these people who try deliberately to fail the tests. We feel that 
we have a successful mechanism for detecting most of the malingerers. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any concrete results to show ? 
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Colonel Brerrs. We do not have a study which shows percentage- 
wise what we have done. We have put these techniques into operation 
and the Adjutant General has to conduct them. He has assured us he 
is convinced that the technique of finding these malingerers has been 
proved successful. I cannot give you the percentage. 

We feel that there is an increasing realization in the Army that 
the kind of research cited above can be of great value to the military 
operator. As a result, the Army’s requirement in the training areas 
demands that current and future emphasis be placed in human research 
on research designed to bring about a reduction in training time and 
the cost for electronic operators, maintenance and other technical spe- 
cialists; research which can accomplish for other weapons the gains 
that we have already noted in rifle marksmanship; and the develop- 
ment of radically new methods and devices for providing efficient and 
economical training for such new integrated weapon systems as anti- 
aircraft operation centers, artillery fire-direction centers and other 

stems which are characteristically served by crews and teams rather 
than by individual soldiers. 

That is the program in human research during the coming year. 


JOINT PARTICIPATION 


Coordination is continuously effected with the Navy and the Air 
Force programs by joint participation in the Navy special devices 
center, where we develop training equipment, by a committee desig- 
nated as the Armed Forces-National Research Council Vision Com- 
mittee, by the Joint Services Steering Committee on the Human Engi- 
neering Guide, and by exchange of research proposals and reports. 

This field is very well divided up among the three services so that 
there is not any significant amount of duplication. 

To leave personnel research, during the past year under intelligence 
operations, we continued our development efforts to improve our 
mapping, surveying, and other intelligence equipment with some 
success. 

We support the Army Operations Research Office under this oper- 
ational category, and we consider the importance of the work of this 
office is well known to you. I think it is appropriate at this point to 
mention one or two studies they have completed during the year so 
you may know of the type of things we ask them to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

A particularly helpful study that they conducted was an air-de- 
fense study conducted at the request of the Army Research and De- 
velopment Review Board. The Board was making a comprehensive 
review of all of our air-defense weapons to determine the relation- 
ship between our effort on NIKE and our effort on the predicted fire 
weapons we have mentioned. 

We feel that the study made a real contribution to the board review 
and helped us to place our emphasis in the right direction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


More than half the funds under psychological warfare, which is 
the next operational category, are devoted to hardware; to obtain 
equipment needed for the Army psychological warfare forces. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Why do you label this psychological and unconven- 
tional warfare operations? Unconventional sounds as though it 
might be not quite proper, if any phase of warfare can be considered 
less proper than others. Why do you not say unconventional ? 

Colonel Berrs. I cannot defend “un” against “non,” Mr. Sikes. I 
can say it is there, because it covers the broad subject of covert opera- 
tions, guerrilla operations, and that type of thing. It is unconven- 
tional warfare in that it is not a man out firing a gun at the enemy, 
but it covers the many things that we do under covert operations. 

This committee was particularly interested last year in the non- 
hardware aspect of psychological warfare and unconventional war- 
fare, which includes the determination of propaganda susceptibilities 
of potential enemies, techniques of both offensive and defensive psy- 
chological warfare, unconventional warfare techniques, and studies 
in connection with military government procedures. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

As a Nation which pioneered in mass instruction techniques in our 
great advertising industry, it would seem we ought to find ourselves 
in the forefront in the ability to develop and disseminate propaganda 
to gain a cold-war advantage, but certainly this is not the case and 
we are well advised to learn all we can on this subject. 

That concludes psychological warfare. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume our consideration of the “Research and develop- 
ment” activity. 

General Uncles, do you wish to proceed ? 


Lanp CompatT OPERATIONS 


General Uncies. Yes, sir; if you will refer to chart 7 and page 19 
of the justifications, covering the operational category, land combat, 
you will recognize as we discuss land combat that the same high 
priority objectives which you saw last year continue to need research 
and development, with an important difference. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Unctes. On the record. 

The 25.5-ton light tank was type classified during the fiscal year as 
standard as the M-41—A-1, and continues in production. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

General Uncres. During fiscal year 1954 the heavy tank recovery 
vehicle, the M-—51, was classified as standard type and released for 
production. The preproduction pilot will be service tested during 
the third quarter of this year—in other words, right now it is being 
service tested—and an initial production is expected in June of this 

ear. 

This vehicle represents the completion of the first development of a 
vehicle designed specifically for tank recovery operations, as our pre- 
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vious tank recovery vehicles were converted tanks, and did not possess 
the performance characteristics required for that role. 

Numerous engine and transmission projects will continue to be pur- 
sued during fiscal 1955, in order to produce smaller and more efficient 
engines, and components. 

1e engines will be capable of burning gasoline or diesel fuel, as 
the program is designed to improve existing spark ignition engines 
for future use, as well as gas turbines. 

Work is also continuing on the development of the XT series of 
transmissions which will use 35 percent fewer line items than the pres- 
ent standard type, and is less complicated. It has three-speed ratios 
with mechanical lockup in the second and third ranges to increase its 
efficiency and reduce fuel consumption. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hertford will discuss the guided missiles portion of our 
land combat activity. 

General Herrrorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM 


General Uncies. Gentlemen, none of these weapons you have just 
heard described can be considered any better than our ability to use 
them effectively. You remember last year we spoke of the importance 
we attach to our battlefield-surveillance program with particular ref- 
erence to our efforts to expand our program in that area. No greater 
advantage can be given a field commander than being able to know 
where the enemy is and what he is doing. That is the purpose of the 
battlefield-surveillance program, and to get this program underway, 
we entered into a contract with the University of Michigan to study 
all technical fields that might contribute to a solution of this problem. 

These technical fields include the use of radar, battlefield illumina- 
tion, infrared techniques, seismic and acoustical devices and equip- 
ment. We expect the blueprint for an interim, practical surveillance 
system will be completed soon—and a system limited in scope by 
available equipment will be in operation by the end of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. What will they do with that now? What will this sur- 
veillance system do? 

General Unciezs. It is designed to find out where the enemy is and 
what he is doing. 

Mr. Forp. Just how can you do that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


General Unctes. In the communications field, continued progress 
has been made in the development of telephone-switchboard equip- 
ment of a type not formerly available, and we have now equipment 
whick provides for the handling of greater volumes of traffic at 
vere speeds and with reduced operating personnel. It also pro- 
vides greater mobility and reduced weight. 
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The application of transistors to varioue types of equipment. has 
been continued. The activity concerning transistors is in the field 
of telephones, amplifiers, telephone repeaters, and telephone and tele- 
graph terminal equipment. Substantial pre has been made in 
this field in the reduction of the size, weight, and power requirements 
of all this type of equipment. 

The development of a series of long-range receiving sets consisting 
of various combinations of the five major components has been vir- 
tually completed and delivery of prototypes is expected to begin 
before the end of this fiscal year. These sets possess performance 
and operational flexibility never before achieved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MINE WARFARE 


Colonel Berrs. The mine warfare effort presents three major prob- 
lems, each of which is a particular field. We need better mines, better 
methods of planting, and improved capability to detect enemy mines. 
In each of these fields we made some progress during the last year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CON VERTIPLANE 


In our Army Aviation program, we feel the most important item 
to talk about is the fact we now have a convertiplane which will fly. 
This got some publicity recently as an Air Force development. As 

ou remember, we develop all of our aviation through the Air Force. 
Ve use their development agencies, as you know, in our program, but 


we set the requirements for the aircraft. 

The effort here is to try to get a vertical-lift-type aircraft that does 
not need a runway, without loss of speed which such an aircraft as a 
helicopter suffers in flying. 

1 


The convertiplane has not really flown, but it has been airborne 
enough so that they know it can fly. Now it is undergoing wind- 
tunnel test and very extensive testing, before it will be given final 
service test. 

Mr. Forp. When you say convertiplane 

Colonel Beris. That means it converts in flight. It has a lift 
mechanism similar to the helicopter which gets it up in the air. Then 
the conventional prop takes over as it moves in horizontal flight. 

Mr. Forpv. You do not mean by “convertiplane” that it is one that 
flies and can be converted on the ground ? 

Colonel Berrs. No, sir; it is a combination helicopter and winged 
aircraft. We are trying to get the advantage of the helicopter, with- 
out the disadvantages. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HELICOPTER 


Colonel Berrs. During the coming year, we expect under this pro- 
gram to develop a new utility helicopter. This will be very similar 
to the standard helicopter, to provide the Army with a satisfactory 
flying ambulance for rescuing the wounded and for such things as 
the helicopter is used now. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You have funds in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Berrs. That is right, under “Air support.” 

General Unctes. The next operational category is that of “Sup- 

rting research,” which is listed on page 23 of the justifications and 
in chart 8. 

In referring to page 23 and chart 8 you will note there has been a 
rather sharp reduction in the funds applied to this category, but 
that from the percentage point of view, it is only a slightly smaller 
percentage of the program than we obligated in this field last year, 
or expect to obligate during the current fiscal year. 

You will note from the chart the distribution of funds to the 
subcategories, again from a percentage viewpoint, has been increased 
in materials, instrumentation and ballistics at the expense of engines 
and other technical fields. We do not feel those shifts in emphasis 
are particularly significant. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


With respect to supporting research, the most important thing I 
can say about it is to stress its vital importance to future hardware. 

I will ask Colonel Betts to cover the details. 

Colonel Berrs. We pointed earlier in our discussion to the develop- 
ment of certain end items of communication equipment using transis- 
tors that have already reached the prototype stage. It is well known 
that the rather highly publicized transistor was a development of 
industry. What is less well known, but in many ways much more 
important from the point of view of the military, is that we were early 
to recognize the importance of this device in the development of low 
power-drain electronics equipment, and military research funds were 
made available to expedite this development program. 

An important factor to remember is that the earlier models of the 
transistor were all promise and very little performance, and were 
highly susceptible to humidity ; they covered only limited frequencies 
and they were capable of only a very low power output. In that 
stage, they were practically useless for any known military require- 
ment, and the Army would have found it difficult to justify using dol- 
lars based on that stage of the development. 

We feel today that we are on the threshold of a 2-way radio hardly 
larger than a pack of cigarettes. We feel the capability is there. 
The Army VISTA report studied a piece of electronic equipment that 
occupies 100 cubic feet of space and indicated that with the full appli- 
cation of the transistor, it could be reduced to 2 cubic feet with a com- 
mensurate reduction in weight and cost. 

Discussion off the record.) 

‘olonel Brrrs. One of our continuing efforts is that of seeking new 
materials to give us major improvement in equipment capability in the 
Arctic cold where we expect to be forced to maintain men and equip- 
ment for many reasons. To meet this need, we have continued to 
expend a sizable effort in studies of many materials to substitute for 
those which fail under continued exposure to cold, with particular 
emphasis on elastic materials to do jobs for which rubber is not suited. 

We have in our research and development program a polymer called 
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X-300 which shows considerable promise in this regard. It is supe- 
rior to any rubber with respect to oil resistance. Oil has a great 
deteriorating effect upon natural rubber. Polymer X-300 has rela- 
tive inertness to ozone, concentrated acids, and other chemicals that 
might attack rubber. It retains its elasticity after prolonged ex- 
posure at zero, but does lose some of its more desirable properties at 
somewhat lower temperatures. It is superior to presently known 
synthetic rubbers in this regard. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BASIC RESEARCH 


General Uncies. The last subcategory is that of basic research, and 
I am sure this committee has noted the steadily decreasing allocation 
that the Army has made to basic research in the years from 1953 
to 1955. 

You will notice that we estimate that next year’s effort will be re- 
duced over $2 million below 1953 obligations. 

Just recently Dr. John E. Vance, the Army’s chief scientist, and 
Dr. Paul Siple, General Hertford’s top scientist, collaborated with 
the scientists in the Department of Defense, Air Force, and Navy, to 
review all the basic research supported by the military services to 
eliminate the support of general purpose research that should prop- 
erly be the responsibility of the National Science Foundation. 

i think that I can assure you now that the Army basic research 
program is supporting only that research which can be shown to be 
relevant to the mission of the Army, yet dedicated to the principle 
that a reasonable amount of basic research has to be supported to main- 
tain a healthy and dynamic program. 

This concludes our prepared justifications. If there are any fur- 
ther questions we will be nad to answer them. 

Mr. Forp. Pensvenlinst think that this has been an excellent pres- 
entation. It has been extremely well coordinated and most beneficial 
to me and I believe my colleagues on the committee. 

I have no questions. 

Mr. Mutter. I have no questions. The presentation has been 
excellent. 

Mr. Sixes. As usual, this has been a good presentation. I feel 
the pean is in very good hands. I have no further questions. 

r. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 
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ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ALVIN R. LUEDECKE, USAF 
REAR ADM. EDWARD N. PARKER, USN 
COL. G. FRANK BLUNDA, USAF 

CAPT. BERT F. BROWN, USN 

LT. COL. PHILIP G. KRUEGER, USA 
COL. WILLIAM A. DAVIS, JR., USA 
COL. DONALD E. ANTES, USA 

COMDR. ALFRED H. GABRIELS, USN 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. This afternoon we 
are to have a summary, and largely off the record, presentation of the 
budget re of the Armed Forces special weapons project. 

General Luedecke, will you proceed, shan? 

General Lurpeckxe. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we have reviewed 
the transcript of our hearing on March 10 as requested by the com- 
mittee, and have submitted for inclusion therein an insertion clarify- 
ing the number of civilian personnel as requested by the chairman. 
The functions of this project and the tasks it performs for the services 
and for the Department of Defense were described in my statement 
for the record in that hearing. 

While the Armed Forces special weapons project prepares and justi- 
fies its budget separately, the money appropriated is exy ended for the 
support of the services individually and the Department of Defense as 
a whole. This budget is carried as line items in the appropriate sec- 
tions of the Army budget. 

The total budget for fiscal year 1955, including maintenance and 
operation, procurement and production and research and develop- 
ment, is $66,750,000, of which the $28 million budgeted for procure- 
ment and production has been appropriated in previous years. Our 
request for new appropriations is $38,750,000. Of this $38,750,000 
the maintenance and operation portion under project 2716 is $26,500,- 
000, and research and development, included in project 5201, is 
$12,250,000. 

The $26,500,000 budgeted for maintenance and operation consists 
of 4 major items: 

1. Extramilitary expenses for atomic weapons tests, $11,786,000. 

2. Operation of national storage sites, $4,802,980. 

3. Training, $800,200. 

4. Military units, $9,195,140. 

The $11,786,000 for extramilitary expenses for atomic weapons tests 
is necessary to cover the estimated expenditures during fiscal year 
1955 for completion of the tests now in progress, for the conduct of 
other tests programed and for preparation for tests contemplated 
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thereafter. The timing and objectives of these test operations, as 
well as the three other major items mentioned above, will be covered 
separately in off-the-record presentations. 

The total research and development funds requested by this project 
for fiscal year 1955 is $12,250,000. Of this, $9,900,000 is for the con- 
duct of research and development programs directly connected with 
full-scale atomic weapons tests. The remainder, of $2,350,000, is for 
laboratory research programs and longer-range studies. Other wit- 
nessses are available to explain these programs separately in such 
detail as the committee may desire. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has the responsibility for research, 
development, and production of atomic weapons and for other devices 
for the military application of atomic energy. The Department of 
Defense has the responsibility for all aspects of the military applica- 
tion of that energy. The primary function of this project is to tie 
together the work of these two agencies at all echelons, and to assure 
that the Department of Defense and the services have available to 
them the technical information relative to atomic weapons which is 
necessary to the attainment of a military capability for its application 
Ly their various weapons systems. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense 
have found through experience that the most effective and economical 
method of discharging these responsibilities in connection with full- 
scale tests is through joint effort. As a result of these joint efforts, 
an understanding and procedure have evolved relative to the division 
of effort, responsibility, and funding for tests, since they are of direct 
interest to both agencies. The $9,900,000 which we are requesting 
for fiscal year 1955 is the money we feel is necessary to secure the 
information essential to the Department of Defense relative to the 
effects of atomic weapons, to permit proper judgment on future re- 
search and development programs for other portions of the weapons 
systems. The programs which we expect to carry out with these 
funds are under continuous coordination and evaluation by the Armed 
Forces special weapons project, with the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (research and develop- 
ment), the Atomic Energy Commission, and other interested agencies 
of the Government. In the formulation, we bring to bear the judg- 
ments of the most highly qualified scientific advisers whose services 
we can obtain. We feel the programs are needed and sound. 

Over the last several years, we have secured, evaluated, and dis- 
seminated a wealth of valuable information. This has been obtained 
from laboratory tests, from reduced-scale experiments and from full- 
scale atomic tests. These data are far from complete, however. We 
are still meeting new phenomena which have not been predicted by 
theory, an understanding of which is not conclusive from theory 
alone. As weapons characteristics change, we find new gaps in our 
knowledge which must be filled if we are to be able properly to utilize 
the weapon. 

For these reasons, our research budget is separated into two broad 
areas: First, theoretical studies and laboratory experiments by which 
we evaluate the extent of our knowledge and our ability to apply it; 
second, the research cost of full-scale tests to confirm the theories de- 
veloped and to fill gaps in our knowledge. 
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The conduct of meaningful research and development programs in 
weapons effects is very expensive. They are expensive primarily for 
four reasons : 

1. The magnitude of the destructive forces released are such that 
the test must be conducted in remote areas; 

2. In order to be significant and reliable, the requirement for accu- 
racy is so very great; in most cases, special instrumentation must be 
developed to conduct the program ; 

3. A considerable portion of the instrumentation must of necessity 
be destroyed during the test; 

4. The results of any one experiment give us a few isolated points 
in a complex structure of physical phenomena. The apparent dis- 
erepancies which often arise in a single test lead to either a consider- 
able amount of small-scale laboratory study or to a full-scale test, 
This se in each test being only a portion of a long-term continu- 
ing study. 

‘unds for this purpose are included in the budget of the Armed 
Forces special weapons project to provide a better means of coordina- 
tion of the total Department of Defense effort in this field in order 
to eliminate the possibility of duplication by other agencies, to make 
maximum utilization of the limited talent available in this highly sci- 
entific field and to provide a reservoir of all information on the subject. 
In developing the details of our research and development budget, 
we will explain what information we feel is still needed and how we 
propose to secure this information. Since these presentations involve 
classified material, we would like to have them off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General, this has been a most helpful 
presentation. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, this has been very clear and informative. Thank 
you, General Luedecke, and your staff, too. 

General Luepeckr. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


COL. CHARLES G. RAU, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. R. A. KOCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. GEN. MERRITT A. EDSON, USMC (RETIRED), MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, 
AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 

R. B. BAILEY, ANALYST, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 

BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


44081—54———62 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) —58 


Obligations incurred 99, 942 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual 1955 estimate 


1, Marksmanship training program $59, 284 $59, 324 
2. Approval of sales 17, 775 17, 910 
3. Administration 22, 883 22, 766 


99, 942 100, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates... 


Supplies and materials 
Taxes and assessments 


Analysis of expendi 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred d 


uring the year 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Otlicnted balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. We are glad to have you gentlemen present this morning 
on a subject that is of a great deal of interest to this subcommittee. 
Will you proceed with your statement in support of the estimates 


| 1955 estimate 
Se 100, 000 100, 000 

Obligations incurred. 
1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Ungraded positions: Average salary _--___............-.-. $3, 723 $3, 723 $3, 723 

01 

67, 420 68, 880 68, 880 
260 272 276 
67, 680 69, 367 69, 156 
« 19, 063 23, 175 26, 725 
— 12; 076 6, 158 3, 815 

Cures 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
$32, 212 $11, 637 $11, 637 
99, 942 100, 000 100, 000 
132, 154 111, 637 111, 637 
11, 637 11, 637 11, 637 
. 119, 247 100, 000 100, 000 
89, 777 | 89, 000 89, 000 
29, 470 | 11, 000 11, 000 
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for the fund requirements for the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice? 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL RAU 


Colonel Rav. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, referred to hereinafter as NBPRP, 
was organized under authority of an act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
approved March 2, 1903. The board has functioned continuously 
since 1903. Since enactment of the National Defense Act (NDA) of 
1916, as amended, the NBPRP has functioned under authority con- 
tained in that act. 

Section 113 of the National Defense Act of 1916 and cognate acts 
thereunder impose an obligation on the Secretary of the Army to 
submit annually to Congress recommendations and estimates incident 
to providing means of administering instruction for members of 
organized civilian rifle clubs, and cadets of certain schools, in the 
proper use of military small arms. 

e NDA and the act of June 7, 1924, charged the Secretary of 
the Army with the responsibility of promoting rifle markmanship 
training among able-bodied citizens of the United States, and within 
the limits of appropriations to authorize and provide for— 


(a) Construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of indoor and out- 
door rifle ranges and their accessories and appliances ; 

(b) Instruction of able-bodied citizens of the United States in marksmanship 
and, in connection therewith, the employment of necessary instructors; 

(c) Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, the maintenance and man- 
agement of matches, or competitions in the use of such arms, and the issuance in 
connection therewith of the necessary arms, ammunition, targets and other neces- 
sary supplies and appliances, and the award to competitors of trophies, prizes, 
badges, and other insignia ; 

(d) Sale to members of the National Rifle Association, at cost to the Govern- 
ment, and issue to clubs organized, for practice with rifled arms, under the direc- 
tion of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, of arms, ammuni- 
tion, targets and other supplies and appliances necessary for target practice ; 

(e) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
including provision for the necessary expenses thereof and of its members; 

(f) Procurement of necessary materials, supplies, appliances, trophies, prizes, 
badges, and other insignia, clerical and other services and labor ; 

(g) Transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians to give or undergo 
instruction or to assist or engage in practice in the use of rifled arms, and the 
transportation and subsistence, or commutations in lieu of subsistence of members 
of teams especially authorized by the Secretary of the Army to participate in 
matches or competitions in the use of rifled arms, making a full report of all things 
done hereunder annually to Congress ; 

(h) Issue to clubs organized for practice with rifled arms, under the direction 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, of arms, ammunition, 
targets, and other supplies and appliances necessary for target practice; * * * 
Act 7 June 1924 (43 Stat. 510; 32 U. S. C. 181; M. L. 1989, sec. 2085). 


That portion of the obligation dealing with persons not reached 
through active Army training programs, has been delegated for execu- 
tion to the NBPRP, and its implementing agency, the Office of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. In accordance with provisions 
of section 5a, National Defense Act, as amended, the Under Secretary 
of the Army is presently required by the Secretary of the Army to be 
president of the Board. 

The program since its inception has been administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, in accordance with rules and regulations ap- 
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proved by the Secretary of the Army upon recommendation of the 
NBPRP. The active Army provides, within the limits of available 
funds, logistical support for this program through supply and service 
activities and Department of the Army stocks are made available to 
the program in accordance with availability and the established supply 
and pricing policy. 

Though funds for the promotion of rifle practice are budgeted for 
solely by the Army, the other services of the Armed Forces do receive 
benefits from these funds. According to the best obtainable figures, 
it is estimated that each of the services of the Armed Forces receive 
benefits in the following relative proportions: Army 46 percent; Navy 
(including the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard) 29 percent; and 
the Air Force 25 percent. 

The program fostered by the Board is considered to be part of an 
overall training program to be conducted annually for the purpose of 
promoting interest and raising the standard of performance in the 
use of individual arms by personnel of all the armed services and b 
the entire citizenry of our country. By means of the civilian small 
arms training program, national preparedness is furthered in many 
ways: 

1. A means is provided for training instructors; 

2. Training is provided for personnel who in the event of emergency 
could be used to train internal security forces; and 

3. Activities of the Board contribute materially to technical de- 
velopments in improving arms and ammunition. 

Within the proposed $100,000 for the fiseal year 1955 the program 
of the NBPRP will provide: 

1. Administrative expenses in connection with the issuance of rifles, 
accessories, and range equipment to qualified civilian rifle clubs which 
apply for such assistance; the maintenance of records pertaining to 
Government property already in the possession of approximately 3,400 
rifle clubs and schools throughout the United States and Territories. 

2. Costs of providing -marksmanship qualification awards to 
civilians who qualify in rifle and pistol marksmanship over prescribed 
Army courses. 

3. Costs of providing trophies and medals for award in the na- 
tional ROTC intercollegiate and interscholastic matches, and in the 
national trophy matches. 

4, Administrative expenses incident to the sale of arms, ammuni- 
tion, targets, spare parts for rifles and accessories, at cost to the Gov- 
ernment, to a ndividual members and clubs affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America (NRA). 

5. Administrative expenses incident to operations of the offices of 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Through the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, rifle practice by 
civilians is encouraged by : 

CHar?r No. 1 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
Through the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, in cooperation with military 
schools and organized clubs, promotes rifle practice by able-bodied United States 
civilians by: 
Providing for use of ranges (AR920-—20) 
Providing instruction 
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Providing weapons and ammunition (AR 920-20) 
Selling weapons and ammunition (AR 700-100) 
Conducting small arms firing school 

Making awards 


CuHart No. 1 

Providing for use of ranges 

All the armed services are charged with making available to rifle clubs, 
schools, and other responsible organizations, rifle ranges at posts, camps and 
stations which have been constructed in whole, or in part, with funds provided 
by Congress (sec. 113, National Defense Act, June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 211); 32 
U. S. C. 183, 186; M. L. 1939, secs. 1253, 1254, 1286). 
Providing instruction 

The whole program fostered by the NBPRP is of an instructional nature; it 
provides the means for oldsters to teach the youngsters; and it encourages 
instruction by recognizing achievements by civilians in firing currently prescribed 
Army marksmanship qualification courses. 


Providing weapons and ammunition 

The Army is required to provide for issues of service arms, ammunition, 
targets and other supplies and appliances necessary for target practice by 
civilians. Arms and other nonexpendable items are issued on a loan basis. 
Selling weapons and ammunition 

It is also provided that sales of United States Army Ordnance property may 
be made to individuals and clubs for the encouragement of small-arms target 
practice. 
Conducting the small-arms firing school 

With the holding of the national trophy matches, there is conducted a small- 
arms firing school which is open to all individuals attending the matches— 
whether competitors or not. The overall objective of that school is to present a 
logical and uniform method of instruction, which will lend itself to developing 
competent civilian instructors. It is considered to be the standard of perfection 
in regard to the methods employed in rifle and pistol marksmanship instruction. 


Making awards 

The NBPRP provides recognition by the Army of excellence in marksmanship 
by issuing qualification badges and other awards, such as medals and trophies, 
to individuals, teams, members of ciubs, and cadets enrolled in certain schools. 
Awards of Army qualification badges are made by the DCM to only civilians. 
Awards made by the NBPRP in national competitions go to civilians, members 
of all the Armed Forces, including the Reserve components of each of the services, 
as well as to individuals and teams of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
ROTC contingents. 

The activities of the NBPRP have contributed materially to technical develop- 
ments in improving arms and ammunition. I cite briefly some cases in point. 
Shooting competition prior to World War II— 

Ammunition.—Provided means for mass testing of ammunition, which resulted 
in the development by private industry and Government arsenals of service ammu- 
nition superior to any in the world. 

Rifles —Provided a mass proving ground for the development of an improved 
gun stock and sights for the service rifle, which were incorporated in the Garand 
(M1) rifle. 

Special equipment.—Provided mass testing for telescopic sights and sniper 
rifles on which the Army and the Marine Corps were able to base their specifi- 
cation for such equipment. 

Pistols.—Proved that the United States caliber .45 automatic pistol could be 
built into a splendidly accurate weapon; proved to most personnel armed with 
the pistol that the weapon was accurate and dependable ; and, as a result of shoot- 
ing competitions, training methods were developed to improve the shooting ability 
of personnel armed with the pistol. 

Perhaps you will ask: How effective is this program to civilian marksmanship 
training? 

I would like to answer that question by showing you this chart. 
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CHArtT No, 2 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
NBPRP CONTRIBUTIONS DURING WORLD WAR II 


By members of military age: 
Senior members performing active service in the Armed Forces__ 
Trained and qualified junior riflemen of military age 
Civilian small-arms instructors commissioned to train members of 
Armed Forces 
Servicemen trained 
By members ineligible for military service: 
Instructors and guards at war plants 
Handloaders servicing home-defense agencies 
Skilled workers in arms and ammunition factories_____._____---- 
Instructors and members of auxiliary forces 
Instructors in preinduction small-arms training schools 
By Government use of club facilities: 
Civilian club ranges provided for military, civil defense, and 

It [chart No. 2] depicts, I believe, quite clearly, the value of dividends received 
by the Armed Forces and by our country as a whole, during World War II. 

Forty-three thousand three hundred and twenty-four adult civilian club mem- 
bers served in the Armed Forces during World War IT. 

Four hundred and twenty-eight thousand trained and qualified junior riflemen 
were of military age during the war. (How many actually participated is not 
known. ) 

Four hundred and fifty civilians in the 30- to 55-year age bracket were com- 
missioned to conduct marksmanship training programs in the Armed Forces. 
Under their supeervision, 1,600,000 officers and enlisted men of all uniformed 
services were trained. 

Civilian club members ineligible for active service participated in the war 
effort in several ways: 

1. One hundred and twenty-five were instructors and guards at war plants. 

2. Two hundred and fifty were handloaders who serviced home-defense 
agencies. 

(It is estimated that they reloaded 1,648,900 rounds of ammunition for use 
by State guards, police, and war-plant guards.) 

8. Five hundred skilled personnel of this group were employed in small- 
arms and ammunition factories. 

4. Two thousand four hundred and fifty were instructors and members of 
auxiliary police, Coast Guard auxiliary, State and home-guard units. 

5. Three thousand eight hundred were instructors in preinduction small- 
arms training schools. 

One thousand five hundred civilian clubs and their ranges provided facilities 
for preinduction training and for training of military, Federal enforcement, and 
war-plant personnel having no other facilities readily available. 

That gentlemen, is no small contribution. Such requirements in any future 
war could well be even greater. 
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By this next chart (chart No. 3) I believe it possible for me to portray the age 
spread of the participants engaging in the NBPRP program. 


Cuart No. 3 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
Participants supported by NBPRP 


Participants Percent 


69, 300 
12, 500 
32, 500 
16, 200 
15, 500 
21, 000 


167, 000 


1 Includes military schools, high schools, junior clubs, and junior divisions of senior clubs. 


It may readily be seen from this chart that 68 percent of the personnel re- 
ceiving aid under the Board’s program are of primary concern to the military 
from the viewpoint of national preparedness. 

There is a possibility, too, that military demands in the future for manpower 
could be extended to included the age group 36 to 40, or even to include the age 
41 to 45 group. Should such be the case, 87 percent of the participants in our 
program would be called upon to make direct contributions to the military effort 
of our country. 

The ability to shoot well cannot be acquired in the few short hours devoted 
to marksmanship training in recruit depots of the Regular components of the 
Armed Forces. It takes many hours of practice to make a good shot. It requires 
continuous, periodic practice thereafter to retain proficiency. Actually, the man 
who will benefit. most from a well-rounded civilian marksmanship program is the 
one who has completed his service in uniform and who is eligible for recall to 
duty at any time thereafter. This is the most critical period for men of military 
age. 

The success of the program depends, to an immeasurable extent, upon the 
ability and enthusiasm of the older group and hobby shooters, whom too many 
are prone to belittle. This group comprises only 13 percent of the total number 
of participants. It is these older men who are the bone and sinew of the en- 
tire civilian marksmanship program. Experience has taught that the older 
men are better instructors because of their interest and participation in the pro- 
gram over a long period of time. Therefore, if it is a hobby to give one’s time, 
money, and service in the interest of national defense, then I am personally of 
the opinion that we could all be well advised to encourage such a hobby to the 
fullest extent rather than to critically curtail its means of sustenance. 

In bringing my remarks to a close, I would like to emphasize these points: 

The Secretary of the Army is responsible for making available to citizens, 
outside the Regular Components of the Armed Forces, every facility whereby 
they may become proficient in marksmanship training with military arms. 
This is accomplished through the NBPRP, the president of which is the Honorable 
John Slezak, Under Secretary of the Army. 

We want to maintain interest of civilian shooters in the military system of 
small-arms marksmanship, particularly as to: 

(a) Types of weapons they shoot; 

(b) The types of firing they do; and 

(c) The methods of instruction used. 

About the only means we presently have at our disposal to motivate this 
objective is to supply such incentives as ammunition at cost to the Government, 
the loan of standard military service rifles, and appendages necessary to properly 
accomplish target practice, and last but not least the moral encouragement which 
reaches them through the DCM and the NRA. 

In order to keep them abreast of the best accepted methods of instruction in 
the use of military arms, we give them aid and require them to use that aid to 
conduct their marksmanship training according to military ways. 


Age group | 
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And, finally, to accomplish this the NBPRP and the DCM must have a well- 
trained and adequately staffed office force to effectively carry out this program. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Rau, that is a very fine statement. Your chart 
is particularly beneficial. 

The committee is pleased to have General Edson here. He has been 
before us in previous years and he is one of the major factors in the 
program’s success and the committee’s sympathy toward the program. 

Do you wish to proceed, General Edson ‘ 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL EDSON 


General Epson. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is 
Merritt A. Edson. I wish to express my appreciation to this commit- 
tee for the opportunity of appearing before you in connection with the 
$100,000 item set forth in the budget for fiscal year 1955 under the 
title “National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army.” 

I am appearing before you as chairman, pro tempore, of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, the agency under the direction of the Secretary of the Army, for 
which these funds will be appropriated. 

I am also executive director of the National Rifle Association of 
America, a nonprofit membership corporation, founded in 1871 for 
the purpose of encouraging American citizens to perfect themselves 
in the basic skill of the soldier: rifle marksmanship. 

Because I appear before you “wearing 2 hats,” so to speak, 1 
as chairman, pro tem, of the executive committee of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and 1 as executive di- 
rector of the National Rifle Asosciation of America, I wish to make 
very clear that this budget item, under discussion, is in no sense an 
“NRA appropriation” as it is sometimes mislabeled. This money is 
appropriated to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, which is a Federal agency within the Department of the Army. 
The NBPRP administers the funds exclusively, in the manner out- 
lined by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, and no part of this 
money accrues to the National Rifle Association. 

As a matter of fact, quite the contrary is true. Because of the in- 
adequacy of the appropriation to perform all of the functions which 
Congress has assigned to the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, certain functions, normally those of the National Board, 
have from time to time been performed by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America at the expense of its members because of their keen 
and patriotic interest in seeing the program of the National Board 
continued. 

The Director of Civilian Marksmanship has explained in detail the 
functions of the National Board as they were set forth by the Con- 
gress 50 years, 2 wars and a police action ago. He has shown con- 
clusively, I believe, the need for the $100,000 recommended in the pres- 
ent budget for the fiscal year 1955. You have noted, I am sure, that 
this amount will provide the administrative machinery only, to con- 
tinue the present program at a minimum level. This $100,000 item 
simply provides the means whereby a relatively small group of pa- 
triotic citizens, who believe firmly in individual preparedness, may 
continue to spend their own money in direct. support of our national 
defense. I earnestly urge, therefore, that this committee recommend 
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the —— by the Congress of this minimum amount for fiscal 
year 1955. 

While I feel that it is absolutely essential that the work of this 
Federal agency be permitted to continue, I must emphasize again, as 
I have for the past several years before this committee, that the pres- 
ent appropriation does not permit the National Board for the Pro- 
~~ of Rifle Practice to do the job that the Congress has given it 
to do. 

There is, as you gentlemen know, a sentiment in some quarters that 
this job is not so important as it was when Congress created the Na- 
tional Board over 50 years ago and reaffirmed its function in the 
National Defense Act of 1916. I have the feeling that some, even in 
Congress, believe the program of the National Board to be little more 
than a hobby activity, enjoyed by a few shooting enthusiasts, at Uncle 
Sam’s expense. It is this sentiment that I believe to be wholly and 
completely wrong and that I would oppose with every means at my 
command. 

I am a retired major general of the United States Marine Corps. 
During more than 30 years of active military service, I have had full 
opportunity to learn at firsthand what the majority of our military 
leaders know to be true; that, regardless of the atom bomb and all the 
tools of modern warfare, the concluding act in war will continue, as 
always, to be the contest between land armies and the pitting of rifle- 
man against rifleman for the physical occupation and holding of 
territory. 

Much of my military service has been as a combat commander. I 
served as a platoon and company commander in the hills of Nicaragua 
in 1928 and 1929; as a battalion and regimental commander at Tulagi 
and Guadalcanal; I served as Chief of Staff of the Second Marine 
Division at Tarawa; as the assistant division commander of that same 
division at Saipan and Tinian; and as Chief of Staff of the Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific (the overall command for all marines assigned 
to the Pacific theater) from September 1944 to V-J Day. I have 
had ample opportunity to learn and to recognize the close relation- 
ship which exists between rifle marksmanship and victory in war. It 
is the same relationship which exists between the skill of any workman 
with his tools and the quality of the work he does. I believe in marks- 
manship training for all able-bodied citizens of this country. I be- 
lieve, further, that I am professionally qualified to speak on the neces- 
sity for such training. 

There has been nothing in World War I, World War TI, or the 
recent action in Korea that minimizes in any way the importance of 
marksmanship training in the ultimate winning of a war. It is my 
own opinion that the very nature of the New Look and the new 
weapons that are a part of it will enhance rather than diminish the 
value of the rifle. Atomic artillery and guided missiles will mean 
greater dispersion on the battlefield. Armored forces, airborne at- 
tacks, and the inevitable guerrilla activities of future wars will pose a 
constant threat to those comparatively “safe” rear area installations 
of former days. Subversive groups, fifth columnists, and just plain 
cutthroats will thrive in the confusion resulting from a thermonuclear 
attack on any one of our major cities. More than ever before, the in- 
dividual soldier and the individual civilian will be forced to rely upon 
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the erm with which he is armed, and on his own ability to use it 
effectively, if he is to survive. 

I am not alone in these opinions. Less than 6 months ago, Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, United States Army, said: 


And I say to you now that notwithstanding new weapons with immensely in- 
creased destructive power, notwithstanding the developments in transportation 
which have brought all points on the earth’s surface within a few hours of each 
other, the ultimate determinant of military victory still is the trained fighting 
man with his feet on the ground. * * * England did not bow in 1940 to the 
threat of punishing blows from the air. Germany did not surrender in World 
War II, though her flag no longer flew at sea and her armies and peoples took 
the heaviest punishment of aerial bombardment ever known. Japan did not 
capitulate until her naval and air forces were destroyed, her armies decimated 
and isolated, her home islands wide open to the invasion of enemy armies which 
she no longer had hope of defeating. * * * The striking technological advances of 
the past 150 years, while they have profoundly enlarged the scope and scale 
of warfare, have in no way diminished the importance of the human being in 
battle. Rather they have increased his importance and while subjecting him to 
greater hazards have placed greater demands upon him. 


In November 1952, Gen. John R. Hodge, then Chief of Army Field 


Forces, said this: 


In the early days of the Korean fighting, one outstanding lesson was learned— 
every man must be trained to fight as an infantryman first, then to perform as a 
specialist in his respective branch. There were, and are today, in Korea daily 
instances where men in all units of the combat zone have been called upon to 
defend their position against infiltration and guerrilla attack. * * * Repeated 
incidents in World War II also pointed out the value of infantry training for all 
soldiers on many occasions, men other than infantrymen were called upon to 
fight on the frontlines when infantrymen were not available. Today, one of the 
first things that a new soldier learns is that he must be primarily a fighting man, 
ready at any time to enter combat. His later training, even at advanced levels, 
will be based on that fundamental principle. 


Another great soldier, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, then Chief of Army 
Field Forces, said this in October 1948 : 


To those who would dismiss the value of small arms proficiency in modern 
peacetime training, or in actual warfare in the event of another war, let me say 
that another conflict will place just as heavy demands, and dependence, on the 
individual soldier and his personal and crew-served weapons, as has every war 
throughout man’s history. * * * 

* * * if pushbutton warfare becomes a reality you may depend upon it that 
the man who pushes the button will be personally armed with a pistol or car- 
bine, and not a few riflemen will be disposed nearby to protect him and to 
protect his pushbutton. 

Increased firepower of opposing armies, and new weapons have done one thing 
to the infantrymen, and to all other ground troops. It has forced wider dis- 
persion, and wider dispersion demands better training of the individual soldier. 
It has made it more necessary than ever that he be so certain of his ability to 
take care of himself with his personal weapons that he will not lose his nerve 
heeause he is not touching shoulders with men on either side of him. 


But the fighting in the next major war may not be confined to the 
battlefield 4 It is entirely possible that our homeland may be 
attacked ; that never again will it be secure from the horrors of bomb- 
ing and assault. It is equally important, therefore, that the civilians 
who stay at home, employed in industry or tilling the soil, should be 
trained in the use of personal firearms. The chaos that would result 
from atomic attack would place on all our citizens a greater call for 
independence of thought and action, and greater need for self- 
reliance, than at any time in the history of our country. 

While few people may seriously argue about the need for marksman- 
ship training in preparation for war, there are many who will argue 
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that the training of soldiers in the proper use of the rifle is exclusively 
the function of the armed services, and that no training can be pro- 
vided by civilians to civilians that could in any way assist the armed 
services in making them efficient soldiers. 

In this connection, let me read to you from a public address, made 
less than a year ago by the Honorable Dewey Short, Congressman 
from Missouri and chairman of the House of Representatives Armed 
Services Committee: 


There are a number of European nations who, for their own preservation, have 
for many years promoted civilian shooting. These include Switzerland, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Greece; truly a rolleall of countries in which free- 
dom’s flag has flown most bravely. Switzerland, for instance, is still an uncon- 
quered and an uninvaded nation of free riflemen—a nation where every male is 
required to own a rifle and be proficient in its use. After learning a bitter 
lesson from the Finns, Russia has been extensively training her citizens, both 
men and women, in rifle marksmanship. In East Germany, by Russian edict, 
schoolchildren receive 1 hour in small arms training each schoolday and are 
graded on it the same as any other subject. Russian satellite countries are 
placing similar emphasis on civilian marksmanship training, realizing that it is 
the civilian population that fights any big war. 

This country has learned from the lessons of World War I, World War II, 
and now Korea that we must rely on our civilian soldiers when engaged in any 
great conflict. Perhaps we need not go so far as to require each male citizen 
to keep a military rifle ready behind his door as in Switzerland. But certainly 
there can be no reason for not providing the physical means for able-bodied 
citizens to periodically handle, become familiar with, and practice with the basic 
weapon of the infantry soldier. 

* * * it takes training and practice for the average American of today to 
become proficient with a rifle and in marksmanship. Without training and fre- 
quent opportunity to practice, we will not be a nation of riflemen at all * * *. 

As we Americans contemplate the continuing possibility of battle with the 
masses of manpower available to Communist leadership, we must think out a 
little more clearly the place that the rifleman and his training will have in our 
victory. Those who tend to take comfort in the thought of our big factories, 
our mighty production, versus the Communist big battalions, should reflect upon 
the ability of our soldiers and their rifles—their ability to use them—their 
ability to hit the target. 

It has been reported that 10,000 rounds of small arms ammunition 
had to be expended to wound one of the enemy in the Korean conflict. 
It took 5 times that amount to kill a Communist soldier, and only 1 
in 5 or so United States soldiers ever bothered to fire their rifles at 
all. This is a far cry from the minuteman at Lexington and Jack- 
son’s backwoods men at New Orleans. 

Why did only 1 in 5 soldiers ever use the rifle with which he was 
equipped? General Michaelis gave us the answer. In the early 
days of the Korean fighting when he was a colonel, commanding a 
regiment seeking to hold ground against the Communist Chinese, 
he said: 

We put too much stress on information and education and not enough stress 
on rifle marksmanship and scouting and patrolling and the organization of a 
defense position. ‘These kids of mine have all the guts in the world and I can 
count on them to fight. But, when they started out, they couldn’t shoot. They 
didn’t know their weapons. They had not had enough training in plain old- 
fashioned musketry. 

These are sad commentaries on the infantry-training program. It 
is a glaring example of the wastefulness that results in the misguided 
theory that volume of fire is an effective substitute for accuracy of 
fire. It is an indictment of those who maintain that only the armed 
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services can train a soldier and then, because of the exigencies of war, 
send our youth into battle without adequate preparation. 

The fundamental principle enunciated by General Hodge has been 
the basic tenet of the National Board since its origin. The rifle is 
the fundamental arm of our fighting forces. In the final analysis the 
rifle is the intimate companion of the one whose life must depend upon 
it and his ability to use it. 

The task of seeing that our youth are taught how to shoot before 
they are inducted into the armed services and that they maintain 
their proficiency with their individual weapons after they have served 
their stint, belongs to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and to the National Rifle Association. It is the task which 
Congress, in its wisdom, spelled out for the national board 50 years, 
2 wars and a police action ago. It is the task which the armed services, 
in spite of the billions of dollars appropriated to them, have never yet 
proven themselves capable of carrying out. 

It is my honest conviction that this committee and the Congress 
should provide the minimum funds required for the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and then insist that that board 
fulfill the mission which Congress itself assigned to it. Only by so 
doing can the Congress and the people of the United States be assured 
that rifle practice will be encouraged and that a public sentiment will 
be created in respect to the necessity of rifle marksmanship as a means 
of national defense. 

General Epson. A couple of weeks ago we had an officer from Fort 
Benning, with the Weapons Department there. He made the state- 
ment that it is common practice at that post now to ask the new 
men who join whether they have had marksmanship training prior to 
coming into the service, either in the National Rifle Association pro- 
gram or the ROTC program. If they state they have been trained 
in the NRA program then they forego part of their marksmanship 
training at Benning and they use them as instructors and coaches. 

It is our belief that if we can train a greater proportion of the young 
men subject to selective service in their home environment over a 
longer period of time, and if the armed services would give due credit 
to the man’s qualification as a civilian, that we could in fact produce a 
better trained marksman when he puts on a uniform and do it at 
considerably less expense, and that that period of 2 weeks now de- 
voted to the rifle range could in fact be devoted to advanced training. 


NEW METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Miuier. General, just the other day there was testimony before 
this committee that a new method of instruction, or a revised rifle 
marksmanship instruction, had been developed in the Army where 
they felt they were getting better results by combining regular shoot- 
ing along with the sighting drills. Are you familiar with that? 

General Epson. I have heard of it but I have not read that report. 
It includes other than the combination of .22 and .30 caliber, does 
it not? 

Mr. Miter. I don’t know about that. I wondered whether you 
had an opportunity to estimate its value. I always considered in what 
you might call assembly line production that the Army had a pretty 
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good system, but, like everything else, it may be considerably im- 
proved. I am curious to know if you had estimated its worth. 

General Epson. I think the Army does have a good system. The 
trouble is that when the squeeze is on for manpower all the services 
tend to reduce their training schedule, and as a result the real training 
of men in marksmanship is comparatively lower than in peacetime. 

Mr. Mixxer. Then in addition I think we all agree that those things 
have to sink in to stay with a person. Any kind of training and 
schooling is the same way. 

General Epson. On the matter of age group I have a British Infor- 
mation Bulletin which came out in January of this year. 

Peacetime conscription was unknown in Britain prior to 1939 when the Military 
Training Act of 1939 became law on May 26, 1939, making men between the ages 
of 20 and 21 liable for 6 month’s military training. At the outbreak of World 


War II this was preceded by the Armed Forces Act of 1939, the first of a series 
of such acts passed during the war. 


These are important excerpts from this release I am reading. 


By 1941 all British males between 18 and 51 years, married or single, were 
subject to drafting for service in the armed forces and men up to 64 years were 
liable for direction into essential war industry. Single women between 19 and 
30 years were liable for military service under the National Service Act ef 
1941. The age limit for women conscripted for the armed services was later 
extended to 40 years, while women up to the age of 50 were called upon to 
register for work in essential industries. 

Enrollment for part-time civil defense duties was compulsory for both sexes 
between the ages of 16 and 60 years. 

So Great Britain utilized services of men in the armed forces up to 51 
years of age. We may be forced to do that, of course, if we get into 
another war. 

The final thing I wanted to comment on was this: The officer from 
Fort Benning whom I mentioned a while ago said it took 20,000 
rounds—double the 10,000 I set forth in my statement—to wound one 
Chinese Communist and 50,000 rounds to kill one. 

Mr. Srxes. Don’t you think that is the result of the present tendency 
to turn to automatic weapons, and that tendency, whether or not we 
like it, is going to continue? 

General Epson. Undoubtedly that is the background of it. As I 
have said before—— 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly it is damaging to good marksmanship. 

General Epson. That is correct. It will be emphasized oc and 
if we adopt the fully automatic rifle for every soldier. 

Mr. Stxes. If we could offset that in any appreciable manner by a 
program such as this it would certainly be a thing of sound economy 
for the country because ammunition is not cheap. 

General Epson. That is right. I think it can be offset largely. 
One reason we go to mass fire again is because it is relatively easy to 
train any man to load and point in the general direction and pull the 
trigger. It takes a lot of training to teach that man and give him 
confidence so that if he sits down and aims at something he can hit it. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to me, General, that this matter of saving time 
applies particularly to the Reserves, National Guard, and part-time 
Armed Forces. It is unfortunate that when they are out in the fieid 
they have to devote long hours on the ranges. There is a great waste 
there because actually marksmanship is an individual problem. Each 
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man could learn by himself or with one instructor and the hours of unit 
training are all too short at best, and they could be much better 
utilized where it is necessary to have a unit together to train rather 
than have them breaking down for hours on the ranges. 

I think it would be a tremendous saving if this marksmanship could 
be instilled in Reserve and civilian components at other than times 
when they are assembled for unit training. 

General Epson. I agree with that. None of us believe that marks- 
manship per se is the ultimate in learning how to use a weapon, 
but it is the basic thing which you mentioned, because it is teaching 
the man how to use that weapon and giving him confidence in his own 
ability to do it and to hit what he aims at. Without that confidence 
and without that individual training in basic marksmanship, much 
of the value of the soldier and his weapon is lost when he gets into 
the unit group or gets out into the field of combat. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


Mr. Srxes. A year ago this committee expressed very strong interest 
in the training of the younger men, and boys particularly, with 
small-caliber ammunition. es there been any additional emphasis 
on this activity since those hearings. 

Colonel Rav. Yes, sir. We have placed considerable emphasis on 
trying to develop more senior clubs with junior divisions. We ap- 
preciate that the junior clubs, although there are many fine junior 
clubs, cannot get the maximum out of the program unless they have 
adults to direct this efforts. By placing the emphasis on these junior 
divisions in senior clubs we get that. 

Mr. Stxes. What age limits do the junior divisions include? 

Colonel Rav. The same age limit as in junior clubs, sir, 12 to 18, but 
they are an adjunct to the senior clubs. ‘That is where the instructors 
come from, 

Mr. Miter. I notice in chart No. 3 you indicate 42 percent of this 
activity is in the 12- to 17-year age group, which seems on the face of 
ita rather good percentage. Could you tell us whether the percentage 
is rising or falling in that group ? 

Colonel Rav. It is rising, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Can you give us some figures ? 

Colonel Rav. 1 believe | can. 

We have had in the past year a net increase of 6,518 in the number 
of junior members benefiting by this program, sir. 

I can give you other figures which might be of interest to you if you 
would care to have them. 

There has been a decrease of 1,409 in the number of senior members 
receiving aid. 

We processed during the course of the year 353 sets of enrollment 
actions; that is, clubs applying for aid in this program. That was a 
net increase, so it is definitely on the upswing, sir. 

Mr. Forn. It might be well at this point to include in thé record the 
chart material on page 7 of the justifications which may in part supple- 
ment what Colonel Rau says. 
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(The chart requested is as follows :) 
Project 510— Marksmanship training program 


The workload of this project is shown by the following statistical analysis: 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


Actual, fiscal 


Number of civilian clubs and schools newly enrolled 
Number of civilian clubs and schools disbanded___- 
Number of civilian clubs and schools actively on roll 
Number of active 
Number of U. 8. Army shipping documents recorded ______- 
Number of qualification awards made__-______- 


OBLIGATIONS 


We would also like to have in the record page 4 of the justifications. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Direct obligations by project 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1954 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


Actual, | 
1955 


fiscal year 
1953 


Administration 
Marksmanship training program 
Approval of sales 


Total direct obligations 


$22, 97 | 
59, 478 
17, 545 


$22, 766 
59, 324 
17, 910 


100, 000 


100, 000 | 


Mr. Forp. Will you also show us your obligations through Decem- 
ber 31, 1953? 

Colonel Rav. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Obligations of as Dec. 31, 1953, comparable to the fiscal year 1955 budget submis- 
sion to Congress 


Dec. 31, 1958, 
obligations 
$11, 553 
26, 736 


7, 850 


Project 
Administration 
Approval of sales 


505 
510 
515 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Colonel Rau and General Edson. 
I am sure the committee appreciates your helpful testimony. 

Unless there are further questions that wilLomeleie this presenta- 
tion. 


293 427 550 
341 350 350 
E 3, 163 3, 240 3, 430 
154, 368 159, 000 167, 000 
4, 129 2, 000 2; 000 
5, 878 4, 000 4, 000 
3 26, 866 15, 000 15, 000 
515 17, 775 
| 
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Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 


OPERATION, MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT 
ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
COL. R. A. KOCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE I. BACK, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 


SIGNAL OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


Obligations incurred 


$4, 700, 000 
2, 692 
404 


$11, 185, 000 
369, 682 


4, 703, 096 
—369, 682 


—1,316 


4, 332, 098 


11, 440, 001 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. --- 
2. Construction or radio systems 
3. Maintenance and operation of the communication system_- 
Total direct obligations. 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


3. Maintenance and operation of the communication system_- 


$7, 076, 982 
306, 590 
4,056, 429 


11, 440, 001 


Obligations incurred 


11, 440, 001 


— 
| $4, 470, 000 
11, 554,682 | 4, 524, 000 
| 
$89, 309 
314, 641 $36, 000 
3, 927, 840 4, 488, 000 
4,331, 790 | 4, 524, 000 
4, 332, 098 4, 524, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services: 
Other positions 


Regular pay in excess of 
Payment above basic rates 


Transportation of things... 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services_............ 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 


Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 

Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Rents and utility services 
Obligations incurred 


435 
4 
404 


$3, 5: 
5, 


$5, 03. 


$1, 518, 683 
24, 580 


6, 074 
244, 127 


482, 
5, 114, 495 423, 523 


5, 551 


4, 331, 790 


308 


4, 332, 098 11, 440, 001 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


uct: 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements. 

Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations _ 
Out of prior authorizations 


$2, 258, 573 
4, 332, 098 


$1, 708, 398 
11, 440, 001 


6, 590, 671 
121, 223 
404 

1, 708, 398 


13, 148, 399 


5, 000, 000 


3, 300, 000 
1, 700, 000 


Mr. Forp. The committee will next consider “Operation, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of the Alaska communication system.” 

General Honnen, will you introduce the next witness ? 

General Honnen. This appropriation will be presented by Maj. 
Gen. George I. Back, Chief Signal Officer, Department of the Army. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forp. We are very happy to have you before the committee, 


General. 


Will you proceed with your statement ? 


44081—54—63 


| j 
10 2 
$3, 529 | $3, 529 
( 3 GS+4.3 | GS+4.3 
5 $5, 172 | $5, 172 
| | 
$1, 742, 064 $1, 792, 003 
week base.....------------ 6, 661 | 6, 919 
persomel 1, 793, 464 2, 060, 597 2, 063, 572 
02 Travel. 165, 184 178, 015 120, 446 
03 bbvacdddiniacdn 144, 979 292, 979 112, 875 
04 LEE AER 720, 353 782, 549 866, 490 
05 245, 899 265, 108 267, 790 
06 6, 793 23, 625 23, 625 
07 253, 655 219 193 
0s Sur 510, 780 
09 485, 852 
15 4, 791 = 7, 951 
| | 652, 399 
8,128,300 4, 652, 399 
RAS 3, 151, 488 3, 500, 000 
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General Back. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Alaska communica- 
tion system is the communication system operated by the Army Signal 
Corps to provide main long-lines electrical communications service 
throughout the Territory of Alaska and similar service between Alaska 
and the United States and other countries as shown on this chart. 
(No.1). Existing landline ape err and telegraph circuits are shown 
in black-dotted lines. Radio telephone and radio teletype circuits are 
shown in red. The blue indicates the 3,000 nautical miles of sub- 
marine cable operated by the system. There will be a total of 45 
stations in operation in fiscal year 1955. Aside from these 45 Alaska 
communication system operated stations, the system connects with 
some 300 privately owned telephone and radio stations located in the 
smaller towns and canneries. 

Before going into the details of the Alaska communication system 
budget, I would like to refresh your memory relative to the extent 
of the Alaska communication system. For this purpose I have pre- 
pared a number of charts. 

This next chart (No. 2) indicates the manner in which the major 
stations of the 300 privately owned stations are distributed through- 
out the Territory. It will be noted that the main concentrations are 
along the southeastern and southern coastal regions and in the area 
a the railroad connecting Whittier, Anchorage, and Fair- 
banks. 

In order to visualize the distances involved and the magnitude of 
the system, I would like to present an additional chart (No. 3) which 
shows the Territory of Alaska superimposed upon a map of the United 
States. Seattle, you will note, coincides relatively with the Bahamas, 
whereas Attu falls between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Ketchi- 
kan is near Charleston, while Point Barrow is near the Canadian bor- 
der. The Territory covers an area of 586,400 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1950 was 128.643 persons which represents an increase of 77 
percent since 1940. Because of the great distances involved, the 
Alaska communication system, which provides long haul telephone 
and telegraph service for the civilian population, has been and con- 
tinues to be, an extremely important contribution to the development 
of the Territory. 


VALUE OF SERVICES RENDERED 


My next chart (No. 4) shows the computed dollar value of all serv- 
ices provided by the Alaska communication system during fiscal year 
1953 including commercial, military, and other Government agencies. 
These computations are based on the rates established for civilian 
users. Of the total traffic handled by the system, approximately 37 
percent is for civilian commercial, 53 percent for the military, and 
10 percent for other Government agencies. You will note from this 
chart that there was a considerable increase in commercial traffic in 
fiscal year 1953 over that handled in fiscal year 1952. In fiscal year 
1955 commercial service rendered by this system will continue to in- 
crease due to expanding private enterprises and the gradual growth 
of the civil population. 
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Commercial is $2,326,927; military $3,279,942; other Government 
agencies $622,864, total of $6,229,733. 

It is significant to note that the commercial traffic constituted 32 
percent in 1952, whereas in 1953 it constituted 37 percent. The mili- 
tary traffic fell off percentagewise from 58 percent to 53 percent, and 
other Government agencies remained substantially the same, that is 
10 percent of the total. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comparable figures for the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1954? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Will you supply them for the record ? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Value of services rendered July to December, fiscal year 1954 


Dollars Percentage 


Commercial (cash revenue) 1, 242, 977. 26 
Milit: (computed value) 1, 188, 198. 84 
Other Government (computed value) 326, 712. 12 


2, 757, 888, 22 


INCREASE IN RATES 


Mr. Srxes. There was discussed with you the possibility of increas- 
ing the rates to civilian users and commercial users, to a point more in 
keeping with the actual cost to the Government of providing those 
facilities? What has been done about that? 

General Back. In general, two things have been done, Mr. Sikes. 

Effective July 1 of last year the intra-Alaska rates for telephone 
service were increased. I have a chart here showing a comparison 
between the Alaska communication system rates and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. rates over the same distances. I have copies 
of these I would like to pass out if you would like to get a comparison, 
the red line being ACS rates and the blue line being the A. T. & T. 
rates for the corresponding distances. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these the new rates? 

General Back. Those are new rates in general. You will recall 
that at the last hearing I indicated that we had been making studies, 
and these rates were applied effective the first of July 1953. 

Mr. Srxrs. You do not have a similar chart, I presume, which 
would show the old rate? 

General Back. I don’t have that chart here. 

Mr. Stxes. Percentagewise, how much was the average increase? 

General Back. I was going to talk about the long-haul rates, also, 
between Alaska and the United States. I believe the increase in 
intra-Alaska rates for distances under 105 miles was 35 percent and 
the rates we are going to place in effect on the 1st of June this year 
for long-haul calls will represent an increase of approximately 11.5 
percent. I have this tabulation which I would like to present to you 
so I can cite a few examples. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage of the cost to the Government in 
providing service is being returned from collections? Can you an- 
swer that? 


: 
— 
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Reneedl Back. Yes, sir, but I have another chart. May I proceed 
to that? 

Mr. SIKES. Will you offer that information later in your presen- 
tation 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Sixes, Let us defer it, then, until you reach it in your presenta- 
tion. 

General Back. All right, sir. 

The total amount of funds requested in this budget estimate for the 
operation, maintenance, and improvement of the Alaska communica- 
tion system during fiscal year 1955 is $4,470,000 and in addition 
$54,000 is being carried over from the fiscal year 1954 appropriation 
for a total amount of funds to be obligated of $4,524,000. he blue 
bars on this chart (No. 5) indicate funds obligated during fiscal 
year 1953, $4,331,790. The red bars indicate estimated obligations 
for fiscal year 1954, $11,440,001. The green bars indicate require- 
ments for fiscal year 1955, $4,524,000. As shown on the chart, the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1955 represents a decrease of $6,916,- 
001 from estimates for fiscal year 1954. This substantial decrease in 
fiscal year 1955 is occasioned by the fact that in fiscal year 1954 there 
were several one-time technical construction projects which included 
a major project, namely, “Expansion of telephone trunk facilities” 
between Alaska and the United States at a cost of $6,750,000. 

Mr. Forp. You do not mean to indicate that you have to have addi- 
tional authority for the $54,000 which you anticipate carrying over 
to fiscal 1955 ¢ 

General Back. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed, General. 

General Back. Telephone and telegraph construction. No exten- 
sions are contemplated during fiscal year 1955 under this project. 
Therefore, no funds are requested. 

You will recall at the last hearing it was indicated by my staff there 
would be no further major wire construction projects. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $36,000 are required 
for the construction of radio systems. The estimate provides funds 
required to move and install the technical equipment from an existing 
location to a new building at Kodiak. The funds for the building 
were appropriated in fiscal year 1953 and authority for construction 
was granted by Congress in Public Law 209, 83d Congress. The 
building will be completed during the second quarter, fiscal year 1955. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $925,000 are re- 
quired for the maintenance of the communication system. There is an 
increase in this project of $158,242. Facilities to be maintained in- 
clude: 130 miles of overhead control cables, 519 transmitting and re- 
ceiving antennas and associated transmission lines, 1,000 line-miles of 
open-wire telephone and telegraph systems, inside plant to include 
radio and wire, telephone and telegraph, and submarine cable equip- 
ment, 3,000 nautical miles of submarine cable. 
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To provide adequate maintenance for the new large telephone toll 
switchboards now being installed at Anchorage and Fairbanks, 18 and 
12 position boards respectively, and for the commercial-type carrier 
systems installed or being installed on the open-wire lines in central 
Alaska, and to provide stability and requisite technical knowledge at 
these locations, it is planned to replace 8 military personnel with 
skilled civilians. 

The maintenance of the submarine cable system operated by the 
Alaska Communication System is vital to the continuity of communi- 
cations to Alaska. The increasing age of the cable barge Lenoir has 
made it necessary to provide for a complete engine overhaul and hull 
repair and maintenance. i 

The open-wire telephone lines between Anchorage and Fairbanks 
connect air defense installations at those points and must be kept in 
continuous operation. The growth of brush and small trees along the 
lines has reached serious proportions; all efforts to control this growth 
have been unsuccessful. It is necessary to spray this brush with an 
effective weed killer to avoid interruptions to service from shrubs and 
small trees which have already reached the height of the telephone 
wires in some places. 

This practice is followed by the railroad company and the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Forp. How much will it cost to do that job? 

General Back. $47,000. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Under maintenance of buildings, the amount of $131,000 is requested. 
This represents an increase of $12,086 over the estimates for fiscal 
year 1954. 

Funds included in these estimates for project 320, maintenance of 
buildings and appurtenances, are required to maintain and repair 
708,630 square feet. This represents an increase of 46,180 square 
feet over fiscal year 1954. The extreme climatic conditions at many 
Alaska communication system stations result in the necessity for fre- 
quent emergency repairs to buildings, and in addition, make it essen- 
tial to provide minimum maintenance of buildings for the protection 
of valuable communication equipment. 


OPERATION OF TITE SYSTEM 


The next bar indicates that funds in the amount of $3,432,000 are 
required for the operation of the system. This represents an increase 
of $261,243 over the estimates for fiscal year 1954. The major in- 
creases in this project are as follows: 

Forty-one thousand six hundred dollars for the procurement of 
henna furniture for new quarters (32) to be completed in fiscal 

ear 1955. 
‘ Eighty-eight thousand four hundred and forty-three dollars for the 
lease of one voice channel from the Alaska-Yukon border to Seattle. 
This voice circuit is required to handle the additional telephone 
traffic between central Alaska and the United States. 

The Alaska communication system plans to continue its moderniza- 
tion program, replacing obsolete and worn-out communication equip- 
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ment with modern, efficient facilities to fulfill the requirement for the 
provision of adequate service. Replacement of this old equipment 
will result in decreased maintenance costs. 


VALUE OF COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


In closing, I would like to discuss briefly the trend of funds derived 
from commercial traflic and deposited monthly in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The red line on this chart shows the total monthly receipts from 
1948 up to the present. The lines below show the breakout, first, for 
commercial telegrams, second, for telephone calls, and, third, other 
services inchiding leased lines for broadcast service and timed wire 

ress. It is evident from the chart that the greatest amount of tolls 
is derived from voice communication facilities. 

You will also note that we have indicated in red the actual figures 
for the fiscal years up to and including fiscal year 1953. 

The blue figures represent estimated tolls, for fiscal years 1954 and 
1955. 

I might point out in passing that at our hearing last year we esti- 
mated that the total revenue to be obtained during fiscal year 1953 
would be $2,262,000, whereas the actual revenue obtained during fiscal 
year 1953 was $2,326,927, which indicated that the estimate was fairly 
accurate, We underestimated by about 3 percent. 

We feel that our projections for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1954 and fiscal year 1955 are reasonably accurate. 

I should like to point out that the cash receipts for the fiscal year 
1953 amounted to $2,326,927 which is an increase of approximately 
20 percent over fiscal year 1952. 

It is estimated that the value of commercial services for fiscal vear 
1955 will amount to $3,080,000, or an increase of 32 percent over fiscal 
vear 1953, 

This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska Com- 
munication System for operation, maintenance, and improvements in 
fiscal year 1955. Total appropriation requested is $4,470,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Back, will you insert pages 3 and 4 of the justi- 
fications, and also prepare and insert a table of obligations as of 
December 31, 1953? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of direct obligations by project within budget program 


Estimate, 
Project title 1 


truction of telephone, telegraph, and cable sys- 
ms 
220 | Construction of radio systems 
Maintenance of the communications system 
320 | Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances 
Operation of the system 


| Cons' 
te 


Total direct obligations 


Pro}- Estimate, 
ect fiscal year 
num- 1985 
ber 
: $89, 309 $7,076, 982 0 
314, 641 306, 590 $36, 000 
769, 401 766, 758 925, 000 
‘230, 707 118, 914 131,000 
| 2, 927, 732 3, 170, 757 3, 432,000 
| 331,700| 11,440,001 | 4,524,000 
| 
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Common service activities performed for other services by the Alaska Com- 
municetion System and their cost are as follows: 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
ear fiseal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 


52 


(01) 
Military personnel (number) 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions.___. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


2a 


a table of obligation as of December 31, 1953, requested is as 
follows:) 


Obligations as of Dec. 31, 1953, comparable to the fiscal 1955 budget submission to 
Congress 
Dec. $1, 1953, 


Project obligations 
210 Construction, telephone, telegraph, and cable systems_ $3, 613, 083 
220 Construction of radio systems 
310 Maintenance of the communications system 
3820 Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances 
410 Operation of the system 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGES IN MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. Last year, General, you discussed the studies being made 
as to changing over management of the Alaska communication sys- 
tem, which is tied in with this rate problem. 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to bring us up to date on that? 

General Back. At the last hearing I indicated that studies were 
being made pursuant to a directive received from higher authority, 
that is from the Department of the Army, and I think at the insti- 
gation of the Bureau of the Budget, looking toward the submission 
of legislation which would movies for a more businesslike type of 
accounting system for the Alaska communications system. The lagio- 
lation was to provide for a revolving fund. 

A draft of that legislation was prepared in my office, submitted 
to the Secretary of the Army and thence to the Secretary of Defense. 

The information that we have from the Secretary of Defense’s 
office is to the effect that the Department of Defense Comptroller 
has requested that no further action be taken on this item—lI am talk- 
ing about the legislation now—until the Advisory Committee on 
Fiscal Organization and Procedures has had an opportunity to study 
and report on current working capital fund operations under title I 


1, 010, 000 1, 050, 000 
Total 1, 049, 278 1, 094, 880 
1, 793, 464 2, 063, 572 
435 462 
4 2.1 
404 | 450. 1 
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of the National Security Act which report may include recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation. Accordingly although the draft for 
this legislation has been submitted there has been no definite action 
taken toward submitting the draft to the Congress this year. 

Mr. Foro. When is it anticipated that these further studies will 
materalize into your request for legislation? Do you have any in- 
formation on that? 

General Back. No, sir. I should have that but I am not able to 
answer the question at this time. I can obtain that information for 

ou. 
. General Honnen. That is the Cooper committee, Mr. Chairman, 
which has this project in hand for the Secretary of Defense. 

My rough guess would be that they have 6 months or more of work 
before they will be ready with recommendations. 

Mr. Forp. It will probably be submitted in the next session of the 
Congress? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. They will not likely have anything 
ready for this session. 

General Back. May I add a remark in that connection? I should 
like to state this: The Army Audit Agency has sent people out to the 
Seattle system to assist us In improving our accounting systems irre- 
spective and independent of any legislation required to provide the 
new type system with the revolving fund. I think we have made some 
very definite improvments along that line. 


RECOVERY OF COMMERCIAL OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Do you wish to proceed now with further comments along 
the line of the inquiries by Mr. Sikes? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 

First of all, I have already pointed out the difference, comparison 
of rates, showing that generally speaking our rates are higher for 
intra-Alaskan telephone calls, than the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph _ rates for corresponding distances. That is for intra-Alas- 

an calls, 

Now I would like to take up the question of long-haul calls between 
the United States and Alaska. 

Mr. Srxes. Does your presentation show the percentage of re- 
covery by the Government of the actual cost of providing this service 
to the commercial users? 

General Back. I can’t give you a definite figure on that. The rea- 
son is this: The Alaska communications system, as you know, is 
operated both for the civilian population and for the military. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know the percentage of total time that the serv- 
ice is operated for the civilian users? From that you could obtain 
an approximation of cost of service to civilian users, and in that way 
possibly you could tell us the percentage of that cost which is being 
recovered in charges to the civilian users. 

Colonel Cieaves. This chart may be what you mean, Mr: Sikes. It 
is a matter of obtaining the percentatge. The lower figures you see 
in each of those bars is the commercial return. 

The total length of the column is the service given overall, count- 
ing the military service and Government service rendered. 
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Mr. Sixes. I want you to eliminate the military use percentage 
from that column and give us figures showing the approximate per- 
centage of return compared to actual cost to the Government of pro- 
viding the service. ' 

General Back. We can compute that for you and supply it for the 
record. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to be sure you understand what I want. Say 40 
percent of the circuit is given to the civilians. Do we get back 40 
percent of the operating cost of the line? That is essentially the sort 
of information I want. 

General Back. I understand that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Alaska communication system will recover approximately 100 percent of 
the estimated commercial operating costs in fiscal year 1955. The determination 
of commercial operating costs was obtained with assumptions which considered 
applicable military-personnel costs, the exclusion of strictly military require- 
ments of the system amounting to 25 percent of the operating cost, and considering 
the full appropriation request for fiscal year 1955 as basic operating costs of the 
system. The total military-personnel cost of $4,662,945 based upon the civilian 
average salary of $4,585. was added to the appropriation request of $4,524,000 
and the sum of $9,186,945 becomes the total operating cost of the system. From 
this is deducted 25 percent, or $2,296,736, which it is estimated is chargeable to 
peculiarly military requirements imposed on the system. The net operating 
cost of $6,890,209 is then the cost of the system upon which rates are determined. 
Of this cost, $3,858,518 represents military and other Government traffic for which 
no return is received, leaving a cost of $3,031,691 for commercial traffic handled. 
Against this cost it is anticipated that revenue amounting to $3,080,000 will be 
received, representing 100 percent of the comparable operating cost. 

General Back. Would you be interested in my citing a few examples 
of the rate increases which we expect to place into effect not later than 
July 1, 1954, and possibly by June 1, 1954, insofar as voice communi- 
cations between Alaska and the United States are concerned ? 

Mr. Suxes. Off the record. 


NEW RATE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. General Back, will you submit for the record this data 
which you have provided for the committee? I believe this informa- 
tion will give the committee a picture of the effect of the new rates 
which go into effect as of June 1, 1954. 

General Back. That is right; but not later than July 1, 1954, 
There seems to be some question as to whether we can place them into 
effect by June 1, 1954. I have asked the system commander to do so 
but they have to circulate these rates and many things have to be done. 
I think it can be done by June 1, 1954, but certainly not later than 
July 1, 1954. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


New rate data 
SHIP-SHORE RATES (INCREASED JULY 1, 1953)—14-WORD (AVERAGE) MESSAGE 


Before After 


Sh 


$1. $4. 
Steamship Alaska-Anchorage via Juneau. 2. 4. 
Steamship Alaska-Seattle via Juneau... 2. 4 


INTRA-ALASKA TELEPHONE (INCREASED JULY 1, 1953)—6-MINUTE (AVERAG 


Day 


ee 


Night 
Petersburg-W rangell: 


Ss 28 38 


rr 


ALASKA-UNITED STATES TELEPHONE (RATE INCREASE SCHEDULED JUNE 1, 1954)— 
6-MINUTE (AVERAGE) CALL 


I: 
Seattle only: Juneau-Seattle 
Group A: Juneau-Portland, Oreg 
Group B: Juneau-San Francisco, Calif 
Group C: Juneau-Denver, C 
Group D: Juneau-Lansing, Mich 
Group E: Juneau-Washington, D. C 


$3888 8838S 


Area IT: 
Seattle only: Anchorage-Seattle 
Group A: Anchorage-Portland, 
Group B: Anchorage-San Francisco, Calif 
Group C: Anchorage-Denver, Colo 
Group D: Anchorage-Washington, D. C 
Area III: 
Seattle only: Nome-Seattle 
Group A: Nome-Portland, Oreg 
Group B: Nome-San Francisco, Calif 
Group C: Nome-Denver, Colo 
Group D: Nome-Washington, D, C 


SSSSS SSSSSS 


Mr. Forp. One thing which was mentioned in the hearings last year 


and has been reiterated here this morning is that you seem to compare 
the rates which you have charged and intend to charge with compa- 
rable rates for similar distances over lines which the A. T. & T. use. 

That can be an erroneous way of making a comparison, primarily 
because the cost of construction of your facilities in Alaska is recog- 
nized to be far greater than the cost of constructing comparable facili- 
ties over other areas although the points are of equal distance. 

Is there not a more satisfactory and a more logical way to do it than 
the method you seem to have used ? 

General Back. We have been making some studies. These are the 
recommendations which have come up as a result of the studies which 
have been made, and I might say that we enlisted the aid of the Ameri- 


06 
06 
83 
CALL 
Haines-Juneau: 
Anchorage-Palmer: 
Cordova-Glenn Allen: 
Present Increased 
Day Night Day | Night 
12.00 
15. 00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18. 00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18. 00 
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can Telephone & Telegraph Co. tariff experts in arriving at these 
recommendations, 

There is no question but what the cost of installing and maintainin 
service in Alaska is greater than it is in the United States. I thin 
there is some question as to how high we can raise the rates without 

ricing ourselves out of business insofar as the civilian population 
1s concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had any information which would show that 
you are pricing yourself out of the market as a result of the rates 
which were increased last July 1? 

General Back. No, sir; in general we have not. 

Colonel Cieaves. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX CHARGES 


Mr. Forp. In your commercial use do you impose a regular Federal 
excise tax such as is imposed on commercial use in the United States? 

General Back. Yes, sir. There is a tax imposed; 15 percent on 
domestic telegraph cable or radiogram. 

International telegram cable or radiogram is 10 percent. Long- 
distance telephone calls is 25 percent. On local telephone recurring 
charges it is 15 percent. 


RECENT AND SCHEDULED RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Forp. Can you give percentage increase of rates which went 
into effect last July 1 and the percentage increase which you anticipate 
will be in effect as of June 1 of this year ? 

General Back. Yes, sir; I will furnish the information for the 
record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


RECENT AND SCHEDULED RATE INCREASES 


SHIP-SHORE TELEGRAPH SERVICE 


The rate increase placed in effect July 1, 1953, by Alaska Communication 
System for ship-shore traffic resulted in an increase of toll charges to the 
customers of 45 percent for traffic requiring coastal station relay and 107 percent 
for traffic handled direct from ship to a shore station. 


INTRA-ALASKA TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The intra-Alaska telephone rate increase placed in effect July 1, 1953, for 
service between 25 miles and 105 miles resulted in an increase of toll charges of 
35 percent to using customers. 


ALASKA-UNITED STATES TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The rate increase scheduled for June 1, 1954, to be applied by the Alaska 
Communication System to commercial telephone service between Alaska and 
the United States will result in an increase of 11.53 percent in toll charges to 
using customers. 


REVENUES FROM SERVICES TO COMMERCIAL USERS 


Mr. Forp. Could you prepare for the record for each year since 
1945 a chart showing the total revenue received from the services 
provided to commercial users? 
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General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Just a chart with this tabulation? 
General Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Broken out year by year? 
General Back. By fiscal years? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Alaska Communication System commercial receipts, fiscal years 1945-55 
$1, 528, 474. 00 
712, 755. 58 
932, 986. 97 
1, 127, 628. 00 
1, 220, 675. 00 
1, 195, 921. 00 


1 Projected. 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Back. 
General Back. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore you, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PLAN AND WORKING- 
CAPITAL FUNDS 


WITNESSES 


COL. E. P. HARDENBERGH, GENERAL STAFF, CHIEF, ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCIAL POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF 
THE ARMY 

E. T. NOLAN, DEPUTY CHIEF, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 

R. W. HAYNIE, JR., OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

COL. K. W. FOSTER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order and we will consider at 
this time the Department of the Army financial management plan 
— related matters. General Honnen, will you introduce the witness, 

ease 
‘ General Honnen. This presentation, Mr. Chairman, will be made 
by Col. E. P. Hardenbergh, Chief of the Accounting and Financial 
Policy Division, Office of the Comptroller of the Army. He will cover 
the financial management plan, the integrated accounting system, 
financial property accovnting system, and lastly, our working-capital 
funds. 

Mr. Forp. The committee is glad to have you before it again to make 
this presentation, Colonel Hardenbergh. Will you proceed, please? 

Catonel HarpenberGu. We made a ight change in the witnesses on 


the format. Mr. Erickson has been substituted for Mr. Harry 

Aldridge, from the Office of the Adjutant General, and we have 

cy Col. K. W. Foster, of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear again be- 
fore this subcommittee. My purpose today is to present the plans 
for and the general progress achieved in improving the financial and 
accounting structure of the Army, particularly those parts dealing 
with working-capital funds, financial accounting for inventories, 
and the overall integration of the various systems. 

This presentation is divided into three parts; namely : 

Part 1, a general statement which will cover the financial manage- 
ment plan; and parts 2 and 3 will cover working-capital funds; part 
2, the Army stock-fund program; and part 3, the Army industrial- 
fund program. It was our purpose to make a distinction between 
the plan and the programs. My remarks today will be centered around 
the financial management plan of the Department of the Army. Mr. 
R. W. Haynie will present part 2, the Army stock-fund program. Mr. 
Haynie is from the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. Part 
3, the Army industrial-fund program, will be presented by Col. 
K. W. Foster, from the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, 
Logistics. We have available within the recesses of this building other 
witnesses who will cover operational portions of the various programs. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 


I have put among the papers for the members of this committee 
Army Regulations 37—5, dated August 21, 1953, on the subject of the 
financial management plan. Also, for your information, we have 
drawn up a set of definitions as to what we mean by the various ele- 
ments of the financial management plan. 

(The papers above referred to are as follows :) 

AR 37-5 


ARMY “phhadiiaaids DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


No. 387-5 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 21 August 1953 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Paragraph 
Purpose__ 1 
2 
Outline of plan 3 
Policies for expansion of Financial Management Plan_-~_- 4 
Effect on various commands 5 


1. Purpose.—a. The plan announced herein is designed to achieve the basis 
for more effective and more efficient overall financial management of the Army. 
This includes improvement of operational performance through the assignment 
of specific responsibility for the evaluation and control of the cost of labor, 
supplies, and services by those who actually cause the expenditures to be made 
and the integration of item and financial accounting for materiel, thereby afford- 
ing the means for improved inventory control at all levels. This plans involves 
utilization of accounting methods and techniques similar to those used in indus- 
try. The effectiveness of the plan is largely dependent upon the responsiveness 
of accounting data to operational requirements. The plan is intended to provide 
integrated accounting and operational cost data for the use of management. 

b. These regulations, in outlining the Financial Management Plan, establish a 
continuing framework for carrying out the varied and long-range programs em- 
braced by the plan. They also will serve to identify the various activities, to 
establish overall objectives and policies, and to assign responsibilties for 
implementation. 
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2. Scope.—This plan involves the development and installation of a com- 
pletely integrated accounting, budgeting, and financial reporting system, and will 
extend to the administration of all installations and activities within the Army 
Establishment at such time and to such an extent as it is determined to be feasi- 
ble and desirable by the Department of the Army. 

3. Outline of plan.—a, The plan embraces the principle that each commander 
be provided with the resources necessary to perform his assigned function or 
mission, and that he be held strictly in account for the use of these resources. 

b. The plan consists primarily of the following elements : 

(1) Industrial funds in selected installations (see AR 37-70 for details) . 

(2) Stock funds for procurement and ownership of all common use stand- 
ard stock items. 

(3) Management funds for facilitating the economical and efficient conduct 
of operations which are financed by two or more appropriations where the 
expenditures are not readily allocable to such appropriations initially. 

(4) Integrated accounting, covering—financial accounting for supplies 
outside of stock and industrial funds; accounting for cost of operations; 
appropriation accounting; and including a basic classification structure 
which will be used to identify all operations of the Army Establishment for 
management and budgeting purposes, thus enabling closer correlation be- 
tween budget and primary program structures. 

(5) Consumer funding, which requires that, to the extent practicable, 
agency and installation commanders be provided with funds, through com- 
mand channels, to cover all their costs of operation. 

(6) Financial reporting required for all management purposes, including 
budget formulation, presentation, and execution. 

(7) Internal audit, to assure adequate controls and surveillance of re- 
sources (see AR 36-5 for details). 

4. Policies for expansion of Financial Management Plan.—a. Industrial funds, 
stock funds, management funds, integrated accounting covering funds, property 
and cost of operation, and consumer funding will be progressively applied as it 
is determined by the Department of the Army that their use will produce better 
utilization of resources, proportionate to the cost of operating the system changes, 
and that Army-wide coverage will be required to the maximum extent practicable. 

b. Specific announcements concerning future implementations will be made in 
appropriate instructions to all commands affected sufficiently in advance of the 
effective date of the changes to permit, orderly transition. 

5. Effect on various commands.—a. The use of the financial management sys- 
tems and devices discussed herein will require some readjustments in certain 
responsibilities and functions between Army commands and technical services. 
With respect to industrial funds, AR 37-70 announces these changes. 

b. The Financial Management Plan and systems are not intended nor will 
they be used as a means for changing the command structure of the Army. Minor 
changes in the assignment of responsibility among Army commands and technical 
services as are necessary to improve the efficiency and economy of operations 
may be made from time to time as authorized by the Secretary of the Army. 

6. Responsibility for implementing the Financial Management Plan.—a. In 
view of the magnitude of the task, execution of the financial management plan 
will be decentralized to the maximum extent possible. This will be accomplished 
through staff and command channels. 

b. The Comptroller of the Army will be responsible for— 

(1) Developing, in cooperation with General Staff divisions within their 
respective areas of responsibility, and monitoring a comprehensive phased 
program for achievement of a system of financial management in accordance 
with the plan outlined in these regulations. 

(2) Providing staff direction and technical assistance to Army agencies 
through established channels with respect to all aspects of the development, 
installation and review of operations of the financial management system 
and with particular reference to those functions for which the Comptroller of 
the Army has primary responsibility ; namely, budgeting, accounting, report- 
ing, auditing, management engineering, and review and analysis. 

ec. In consonance with requirements of the overall program and subject to 
staff supervision and technical assistance of the Comptroller of the Army and 
within the scope of his assigned responsibility, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, 
will be responsible for— 
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(1) Furnishing General Staff assistance to the Comptroller of the Army 
in the development of a comprehensive phased program for achievement of 
a system of financial management in accordance with the plan outlined in 
these regulations. 
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(2) Developing and implementing plans and programs for the execution 
of subject plan among technical services and logistic activities of other 
commands. 

d. Subject to the supervision and assistance stipulated in b above and within 
the scope of his assigned responsibilities, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
Personnel, has the same responsibilities with respect to the administrative services 
as the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Logistics, has for the technical services. 

e. Subject to the supervision and assistance stipulated in b above, and within 
the scope of his assigned responsibilities, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
Operations, is responsible for coordination and staff implementation of subject 
plan as it relates to the responsibility for supervising operational matters of 
major commands. 

f. Subject to the direction and assistance, stipulated in } above, and within 
the scope of his assigned responsibilities, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—2, 
Intelligence, is responsible for direct implementation of the subject plan for 
the areas of operating responsibility assigned to him. 

g. The Chief of Finance, in addition to his operating responsibilities, will 
provide technical assistance and supervision in accordance with direction and 
policies of the Comptroller of the Army. 

h. The heads of all Army agencies will be responsible for the development, 
installation, and operation of systems involved in this plan, under guidance 
and direction of responsible staff agencies as set out in this paragraph. In 
the discharge of this responsibility, it is incumbent upon the head of the operating 
agency to insure participation of operating, management, and accounting person- 
nel of the installation and the headquarters level in order that a most compre- 
hensive system be established. 

[AG 120 (29 Jul 53) COMPT-AP] 

BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 

M. B. Ripeway, 
General, United States Army, Chief of Staff. 
Official : 
Wo. BE. Berern, 
Major General, United States Army, The Adjutant General. 
DISTRIBUTION : 


DEFINITIONS 


“The Army financial management plan” will provide full disclosure of the 
results of financial operations, adequate financial reporting needed in manage- 
ment of operations and the formulation and execution of the budget and effective 
control over income, expenditures, funds, property and other resources. 

A “revolving fund” is a fund established to finance a cycle of operations to 
which reimbursements and collections are returned for reuse in a manner such 
as will maintain the principal fund intact. 

A “working capital fund” is a revolving fund established to finance inventories 
of supplies and materials (stock funds) or to provide working capital for 
industrial-type activities or commercial-type activities (industrial funds). 

A “stock fund” is a revolving fund established for the purpose of providing 
a simplified single means of consolidating the financing of and the accounting 
for the acquisition, holding and sale of common-use standard stock items. 

An “industrial fund” is a revolving fund established for the purpose of pro- 
viding working capital to finance the cost of operating an industrial-type or com- 
mercial-type activity. 

A “management fund” is a device to consolidate costs of operations which are 
financed by two or more appropriations and which are not susceptible for im- 
mediate distribution to such appropriations, 

The “integrated accounting system” is a single complete and comprehensive 
system for the purpose of providing reliable records and effective financial control 
at each level of organization from installation to Department of the Army. 
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“Financial property accounting” is the expression of all supply transactions in 
dollar terms as well as by items and provides a common denominator for the 
use in reporting stock levels, receipts, issues, losses and turnover rates. 

“Consumer funding” is the direct funding of appropriated funds through 
command channels to consuming organizations to purchase goods and services. 

ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL Poticy DIVISION, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY. 

Colonel HarpensercH. Since I last appeared before this committee, 
the Army has developed and published AR 37-5, “the financial man- 
agement plan,’ which combines under one doctrine the various 
programs that have been undertaken to achieve better financial man- 
agement. This plan associates the development of the financial and 
accounting systems with the utilization of the resulting improved 
financial controls in achieving more effective and more efficient man- 
agement of the Army. This includes improvement of operational 
performance through the assignment of specific responsibility for 
the evaluation and control of the elements of costs, i. e. labor, material 
and overhead expenses incurred in the operations. It also encompasses 
the development of integrated quantitative and financial control of 
property thereby affording the means for improved supply manage- 
ment at all levels. 

The financial controls; and the information made available to man- 
agement officials through the correlated accounting and reporting 
system will not by themselves result in better management, but they 
will provide those officials with the tools and motivation for utilizing 
the resources available to them more effectively in executing their 
programs. Full implementation of the plan will enable each program 
director, the chief of each operating agency and the individual installa- 


tion commander to know, not only the cost of carrying out his pro- 


grams or activities but, also, the resources available to him at any given 
time. It will give him the means for judging the impact of program 
and mission changes on his requirements for resources. It will give 
him an overall view in financial terms of his programs and activities, 
their progress and trends, and status of the Government’s investment 
in inventories and other property under his control and for which 
he is responsible. 

In brief, the financial management plan is designed to provide the 
responsible officials with the types of financial control and informa- 
tion realized by the operators of an efficient business in managing the 
affairs of their firm. 

The financial-management plan embodies seven general programs: 

1. Integrated accounting: Revision of the bazic accounting struc- 
ture of the Army to produce a single comprehensive system which 
will serve all purposes of planning, programing, budgeting, account- 
ing, and reporting. In addition to developing such a system, this 
program will tie together the work done under the other programs 
as well as the various existing systems of the Army. 

2. Industrial funds: The use of revolving, or working capital funds 
at industrial and commercial-type activities producing goods or per- 
forming services for other agencies and activities. 

3. Stock funds: The use of revolving, or working capital funds for 
the procurement and stocking of standard-stock common-use materiel. 

4. Consumer funding: Providing consuming organizations with the 
funds needed to buy goods or services from industrial fund activities, 
or supplies and equipment from stock funds. 
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5. Management funds: The use of an accounting device to accumu- 
late and distribute expenditures among two or more appropriations 
involved in a common or joint operation. 

6. Financial reporting: Design and utilization of reports reflecting 
financial operations and status of all activities, regardless of how 
financed. 

7. Internal audit: The use of audit techniques to assure adequate 
controls and surveillance of financial operations. 

As the result of a good look at our financial and accounting processes 
we have come to the conclusion that what we need is one basic account- 
ing system for the Army as a whole. For a good accounting system 
properly administered will provide the manager with the financial 
facts with respect not only to the status of funds and other resources 
but also the financial results of operations and a common denominator 
for the measure of progress. 

At the present time we do not have a single comprehensive system 
like a big business would have, but a number of systems developed 
for specific purposes, that are not correlated. These systems fall 
generally in the following categories : 

(1) Appropriation accounting, which is administered through 2 
armywide systems, 1 dealing with the control of allotments or obli- 
gational authority, and the other with the disbursing or cash side 
of the picture. 

(2) Working-capital fund accounting, which consists of a group 
of special-purpose accounting systems for use at industrial or com- 
mercial-type activities (industrial funds) or for funding inventories 
of certain types of materiel (stock funds). 

(3) Property accounting, which in the past was in terms of quan- 
tities only but now is being converted to financial terms. 

(4) Operating revenue accounting, a number of special purpose 
systems for use at revenue-producing activities, such as commissaries, 
sales stores, post communications offices, and so forth. 

(5) Cost accounting, which consists of a number of specialized sys- 
tems for accumulating operating or unit costs. 

These systems evolved over the years as the specific requirements or 
needs arose, without the benefit of an overall departmental policy on 
accounting that recognized the inherent relationships between them. 
As an example of such relationships, we might consider the accounting 
for property, which in itself involves certain techniques and methods 
not generally applicable to appropriation or cost accounting. When 
it is realized that the receipt of the property is the result of a purchase 
from appropriated funds, and the issue of the property for consump- 
tion results in an operating cost it can be seen that a definite relation- 
ship exists between the systems. 

Because they were not designed around a common structure of ac- 
counting policies and were administered under different sets of rules, 
the systems do not reflect the full effects of transactions. With the 
exception of the two aspects of appropriation accounting, the various 
systems are not reconcilable, and the resulting information cannot be 
consolidated or summarized for review at various levels of command. 

What we are endeavoring to do is to adopt the usual commercial 
viewpoint that accounting involves one plan or system for all values 
and transactions. To the extent that the special purpose systems 
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fill operating needs, they must be continued in some form. However, 
their value at the operating levels and throughout the command chan- 
nels will be greatly enhanced by bringing them within the common 
structure. Jn addition, such a step would eliminate the duplication in 
bookkeeping that occurs when different organizations record the vari- 
ovs aspects of the same transaction at different times. 


INTEGRATED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The integrated accounting system, therefore, will consist of two 
elements at this particular time. One is the financial and accounting 
structure for the Army as a whole. The other consists of the sub- 
ordinate systems used by installations and activities in administering 
their parts of the Army system. For example, an industrial fund 
activity at a specific field installation must be provided with an ac- 
counting system that can be used by the operator in running his estab- 
lishment. But, we cannot lose sight of the fact that the activity is a 
part of the Army and the complete picture at the top levels must 
include the data pertaining to that activity. Similarly a stock fund 
does not exist as an entity completely separate from the Army. The 
stocks it controls are Army stocks and, together with other Arm 
stocks, must be included in any overall statement of the Army’s 
assets. The same principle applies to other aspects of accounting. 

The business world does not use the term “integrated” in connection 
with accounting because integration is inherent in a modern com- 
mercial accounting system. It has been proven that accounting in this 
manner is the easiest accounting for a large business. It is the easiest. 
for which to prescribe rules, the easiest to operate, and the results are 
the easiest to understand and use, from a management viewpoint. 

Integration in itself will not increase the cost of accounting. In 
fact, there is evidence to indicate that it costs less than performing 
the same accounting on an unintegrated basis. 

In effecting the integration of accounting and bookkeeping opera- 
tions we have adopted certain basic policies as to how and by whom 
they will be conducted. 

One is that accounting operations are a responsibility of command 
or management. We believe that only as it becomes a day-to-day 
operating responsibility of the managers can it be of real use at 
operating levels. We do not want to create an accounting super- 
structure. The operating official is accountable for the resources made 
available to him and is responsible for their effective and economical 
control in conducting operations. Therefore, it is only logical that 
he be provided with the means by which he can measure his own 
effectiveness and that of his subordinates. 

Related to this is the policy that the accounting will be decentral- 
ized; that is, it should performed as close to. the source of the 
transactions as practicable and not duplicated at higher levels. The 

oint at which the bookkeeping takes place becomes the basic account- 
ing unit or entity. Financial information will be generated at that 
level and as it proceeds up through the organization it will be sum- 
marized and operations at higher levels 
will be concerned only with those transactions taking place at that 
level. Otherwise, accounting operations at those levels will consist 
mainly of reviewing and consolidating reports. 
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Since the accounting operations are to be performed in the com- 
mand line they of course will be widely dispersed. It is essential 
that they be conducted according to one set of rules, which will be 
established by the Comptroller of the Army consistent with the poli- 
cies of the General Accounting Office and the Department of Defense. 

Our first step in bringing the accounting functions together is to 
combine the two aspects of appropriation accounting at the installa- 
tion level. This will be followed by integrating the other accountin 
now being performed there. In order to distinguish this phase of 
the program from the overall program, we are calling it installation 
accounting. A system has been designed to combine the appropriated 
fund accounting in one organizational element at the installation and 
merge the allotment, disbursing, and payroll accounting functions. 
It was tested successfully at several installations and is now being 
installed in all continental armies and their subordinate installations. 
Up to the present time 28 of these installations have been converted 
to the new system and the remainder will be converted by the end of 
the fiscal year. It is expected that it will be installed in the technical 
services and overseas commands by December 31, 1954. 

The tests demonstrated the practicability of the system and disclosed 
the following advantages: 

(a) Accounting functions are consolidated in a single organiza- 
tional element under a qualified accountant with defined responsibility 
and authority. 

(6) Duplication of accounting efforts are eliminated and costs, par- 
ticularly in the disbursing accounting area, will be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

(c) The burdensome reconciliation between the cash and the budg- 
etary accounts is eliminated. 

(d) Requirements for copies of documents are reduced, since only 
one accounting organization is involved instead of several. 

(e) Many errors in documentation and bookkeeping are eliminated 
or discovered at their source thus eliminating the processing of cor- 
rection documents through various offices. 

(f) Peak loads of bookkeeping operations have virtually been 
eliminated. 

(7) Reports are more timely, complete, and accurate. 

(Ah) It provides a flexible accounting structure capable of absorbing 
financial property, cost, and revenue accounting without disruption. 

This program has forced a consolidation and reduction in the num- 
ber of recordkeeping stations. We had originally estimated that 120 
or more continental Army installations would be affected. Now, 
through the attention being given to accounting and bookkeeping 
functions in connection with this program, the total number of such 
fiscal entities under the continental Army commands has or will be 
reduced to approximately 50. Similar reductions may be effected as 
the system is installed in overseas commands. 

The accounting integration program is consistent with the prin- 
ciples announced by the Comptroller General of the United States. 
In a letter dated October 1, 1953, addressed to the Secretary of De- 
fense, he stated: 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: There has been received from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), letter dated August 3, 1953, requesting concur- 
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rence in the waiver of the regional administrative examination of disbursing offi- 
cers’ accounts in those instances where a new system of integrated appropriation 
and disbursement accounting is installed at field installations of the Department 
of the Army. This request is pursuant to section 119 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950 (Public Law 784, approved Sept. 12, 1950) 
and accounting systems memorandum No. 14. There was also submitted sepa- 
rately a Department of the Army test regulation dated April 1, 1953, titled 
“Installation accounting” outlining in detail the new integrated system and an 
evaluation report, financial accounting test, Camp Rucker, Ala., covering test 
operation of the system at that installation. 

The August 3, 1953, letter states that the new sysem results in a more ready 
reconciliation of disbursement records with appropriation records at the station 
level and elimination of the station disbursement records maintained in Army 
regional accounting offices as well as the reconciliation thereof with station 
records. It also stated that the new system contemplates submission of accounts 
and related schedules, summaries, vouchers, and accounts current directly to 
the General Accounting Office by the field installation and that the examination 
of financial transactions at the installation renders unnecessary the administra- 
tive examination of the disbursing officers accounts at the Army regional ac- 
counting offices. 

A review of the test regulations and the Department of the Army evaluation 
report indicates that the new system complies with the basic criteria established 
in accounting systems memorandum No. 14 for concurrence with a request for 
waiver of the administrative examination of accounts. Therefore, I concur with 
the request for waiver in all instances where the proposed system is installed 
at station level by the Department of the Army provided that: 

(a) The administrative approval required on the reverse side of the account 
current as evidence that the disbursing officer’s cash accounts have been recon- 
ciled with the general ledger of the installation be certified by the installation 
accounting official responsible for that function; and 

(b) The Department of the Army notify the General Accounting Office audit 
branch in Indianapolis, Ind., of all field stations where the new system is installed 
and the effective date of the installation for each. 

The adoption of an integrated appropriation accounting and disbursing system 
appears to be a major step forward on the part of the Department of the Army 
in improvement of its accounting systems. Although other important account- 
ing areas are not covered in the present test regulation, it is felt that the regu- 
lation and the basic principles involved in the new system provide a firm basis 
for the development of a completely integrated system of installation accounts 
which should ultimately include property accounting, cost accounting, payrolls, 
and other accounts so that the management officials at each installation may be 
provided with complete, accurate, and timely information upon which to base 
their management decisions. The Department of the Army is to be commended 
in its steps toward the development and implementation of an integrated installa- 
tion accounting system. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Two other phases of the installation accounting system are now 
being developed. Procedures have been developed for the control 
of and accounting for sales, billings and collections, termed “revenue 
accounting” as a matter of convenience. The revenue accounting 
system will be an integral part of the installation accounts and de- 
signed to provide not only a central office of record for such activities 
but also the internal controls required to assure that the amounts due 
the Government are collected and disposed of properly. The system 
is being tested and will be installed early in fiscal year 1955. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Secondly, the financial property accounting system that is sched- 
uled for installation at selected posts, camps, and stations during the 
remainder of the fiscal year relates only to the inventory or asset side 
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of the transactions. In order to relate the procurement transactions 
to the funds used, and the issue transactions to the expense of running 
the installation, it is necessary to integrate the inventory accounting 
system with the other accounts of the installation. We are now in 
the process of developing the procedures for accomplishing this. It 
will be installed in installations as the inventory accounts are estab- 
lished under the financial property accounting program which I will 
discuss later. Industrial funds, stock funds, and the other special- 
purpose systems will be brought within this system or related to it 
procedurewise in accordance with the principles discussed previously. 

Financial property accounting is the expression of all property 
transactions and items in terms of dollars as well as quantities. When 
used in connection with bulk stocks it provides a common denomi- 
nator for use in reporting stock levels, receipts, issues, losses, and 
turnover rates. When applied to plan, equipment in use, real prop- 
erty, and buildings it measures the investment in capital assets. 

We are now engaged in installing financial property accounting 
for bulk stocks or inventories. This program complements others. 
Tor example, some of the inventories will be capitalized under divi- 
sions of the Army stock fund. Naturally this requires accounting 
for inventories in financial terms. Certain of the inventories of raw 
materials will be incorporated in industrial funds. As inventories 
are brought under financial control the establishment of these working 
capital fund activities is expedited. 

There will remain, in any event, substantial quantities of stocks 
that will not be capitalized under working capital funds. These will 
be established in the books of the Army as inventory assets. 

Inventory accounting in financial terms provides the only practi- 
cable method of summarizing the status of inventories and the related 
transactions for review by higher authority. In its absence such re- 
views can only be made by repeating the item by item review made at 
a lower level. By having summarized information available in finan- 
cial terms each responsible individual has a tool by which he can 
observe the status and trends of the inventories under his control 
without having to review voluminous supply reports. 

Financial property accounting has been installed in all the account- 
able depots in the continental United States. This was accomplished 
during the first 6 months of this ‘fiscal year. <A target date of Tas 1, 
1954, has been established for installing the system at 27 major posts, 
camps, and stations. This will bring an estimated 85 percent of all 
stocks in the continental United States under financial control. It is 
anticipated that the establishment of financial property accounting in 
overseas commands will be well under way by the end of the year and 
will be completed in fiscal year 1955. 

I just received a report yesterday from our working group on finan- 
cial property accounting, overseas commands, and it is estimated we 
will have 96 major depots and stations under financial property con- 
trol by July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Out of how many ? 

Colonel Harpensercu. We do not know the exact number of stations 
as some of these installations are subdepots and we have to bring them 
in. Our first major thought was only the depots, but we must bring in 
some of these other outlying posts, camps, and stations overseas. 
There are 3 or 4 in Europe that are very large and we consider them 
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for our purpose as subdepots. This is a great move forward in the 

right direction. It is estimated that the 96 major depots and stations 

of the overseas commands will cover approximately 85 percent of 

—— stock, about the same percentage as we have in the United 
tates. 


STOCK FUNDS 


Convinced of the value of the Army stock fund as a simple and 
practicable means of applying commercial techniques of financial 
management to the financing of bulk inventories, the Army is now 
engaged in a broad program of stock fund expansion. The Army 
stock fund is a revolving fund authorized by Public Law 216, 81st 
Congress, for the purpose of providing a simplified single means of 
consolidating the financing of and accounting for the acquisition, 
holding and sale of common use standard stock items, such as subsist- 
ence, medical and dental supplies, lumber, hardware, fuels and lubri- 
cants, household and office furniture and supplies, general housekeep- 
ing material, individual clothing and equipment, and vehicle spare 

arts. 
. The fund is established to carry the inventories of supplies and 
equipment that are commonly used throughout the Army and other 
military departments. Such stocks are sold to the agencies as they 
are required for current use and are paid for out of the agencies’ ap- 
propriations. The lead time required for procurement is considered 
only in connection with the operations of the stock fund. The appro- 
yriations only buy from the stock fund as the supplies are needed. 

or these categories of supplies the appropriations would not finance 
inventories. 

During fiscal year 1954, the Army stock fund has returned to the 
Treasury the sum of $285 million and now stands ready to return an 
additional $250 million. This generation of excess funds is in large 
measure attributable to a reduction of inventories held by the Army 
stock fund. The establishment and extension of the remaining di- 
visions of the Army stock fund will be accomplished with resources 

resently available and, as a consequence, no additional appropriation 
is being requested. A continued reduction of inventories and the dis- 

sal of excesses will be vigorously pursued under the Army stock 
und program which should, in turn, further enhance the cash posi- 
tion of the fund. 
INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The industrial funds, as you know, is a special type of working 
capital or revolving fund used to finance the operations of industrial 
and commercial-type activities. Such activities are those which pro- 
duce products or end-items, or perform services requiring the use of 
labor, supplies, and equipment and to which the costs of production 
or performance of the service can be applied. 

Examples of types of activities to which the industrial fund is ap- 
plicable are manufacturing establishments, arsenals, maintenance 
and rebuild depots, transportation facilities, and cross-servicing 
activities such as printing plants, laundries, bakeries, etc. 

The basic concept of the industrial fund is that payments for the 
costs generated by production of the end item or performance of the 
service are made from the fund and reimbursements to the fund are 
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received from the appropriations or other funds of the using agency 
or customer. This method of funding is similar to that of private 
industry except that reimbursement for costs of production and serv- 
ices provided is at cost and no profit accrues to the industrial fund. 
The establishment of prices based on the costs of the goods or serv- 
ices, thus requiring the customers to budget their requirements on the 
basis of these prices, is one of the important steps in the develop- 
ment of a consumption type budget. The fact that these costs and 
prices relate to intragovernmental transactions does not lessen the im- 
persue of this role in the development of more effective means of 
udgeting, funding, and accounting. 

The concepts and practices under usual appropriation accounting 
methods are inadequate to answer such fundamental questions as the 
cost of a product or a service rendered, or whether the operating results 
of an activity indicate efficiency or inefficiency. The purposes of 
industrial funds are: 

(1) To provide a more effective means of determining and control- 
ling the costs of goods and services produced by industrial- and com- 
mercial-type setebtislitnents and a more effective and flexible means for 
financing, budgeting, and accounting for such operations. 

(2) To provide installation and activity commanders and super- 
visors with a means of funding and accounting which will facilitate 
the establishment of an integrated system of financial, organizational, 

roduction, and performance controls. Such industrial fund systems 

urnish data which are of assistance in reaching decisions controlling 
and improving the management of commercial- and industrial-type 
activities. Through the development and use of this improved system, 
commanders are able to— 

(a) Avoid duplication and consequent expenses inherent in the 
multiallotment annual funding system otherwise required. 

b) Make full use of assets and release nonworking resources. 
c) Plan operations systematically in advance and assess opera- 
tions currently with relation to such plans. 

(d) Employ the management practices of private enterprise to 
improve processes, methods, and procedures thus reducing unit 
costs and conserving Army resources. 

With respect to the funds made available for allocation under the 
Army industrial fund program in the amount of $218,280,000, allo- 
cations of $88,890,000 have been made for the 11 installations in which 
the fund is currently operating, leaving a balance of unallocated re- 
serve of $129,390,000. These funds will be utilized to finance addi- 
tional installations that are in process of being converted to this type 
of financial control. 

As explained previously, the integrated accounting system involves 
relating all financial activities within one structure of accounting 
policies and procedures. This includes, of course, those transactions 
occurring within working-capital funds as well as appropriated funds. 

Such correlation does not imply that uniformity will be stressed 
at the expense of the effectiveness of the specialized systems designed 
for any particular segment, such as for a stock fund division or an 
industrial fund activity. Rather, its purpose is to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication in these areas where the financial activities 
affect activities outside of the fund. The specialized accounting sys- 
tem is not altered materially by its inclusion in the integrated system. 
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However, financial data developed by the specialized system can be 
reflected consistently and correctly in overall financial statements 
through the machinery of integrated accounting. 

The accounting system that was designed for the civil works pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers is an example of the type of integra- 
tion we are undertaking to develop for the Army as a whole. 

Funds appropriated to the Army for civil works, such as rivers 
and harbors and flood control, are administered by the Corps of 
Engineers entirely separate from the regular appropriations of the 
Army. ‘The engineers have their own disbursing organization. The 
Army, with the cooperation and assistance of the General Accounting 
Office, developed a completely integrated accounting and budget struc- 
ture for that activity. The relatively narrow scope of the activities 
involved lent itself to the development of a sound and fairly simple 
financial structure that follows uniform principles used in other 
agencies engaged in public-works activities. 

I have ra ar in this statement to outline the interplay of 
the financial activities that should be reflected in the Army’s accounts 
and statements, as well as the plans we have for and the progress we 
have made in accomplishing this. 

I would like to now have Mr. Haynie, of the Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, give you the Army stock-fund program. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that I, 
as one member of this committee, realize that a great deal of time 
and effort has gone into the study that made this presentation pos- 
sible, and I feel that we are all indebted to Colonel Hardenbergh 
and his staff for the work they are doing. 

M~. Forp. I would certainly join Mr. Sikes in that statement. This 
comiiittee is very greatly impressed with the advancements that have 
been made in the Army’s overall accounting procedures and practices, 

Colonel Harpensercu. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate those fine state- 
ments. We have endeavored within our small sphere of influence in 
the Department of the Army to come up with a single system whereby 
the progress within the Army can be measured. 

Mr. Forp. Do you find others outside of your shop, so to speak, as 
enthusiastic about your program as you and your associates are? 

Colonel Harpennercu. Yes, sir. I think the members of the Army 
Comptroller’s staff would be helpless without the G-4 staff and the 
technical service staffs. A lot of the things we suggest have to be im- 
plemented by the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, and, in 
addition, I think the technical service staffs must be complimented on 
their fine implementation. I think they are all very sincere and have 
as much enthusiasm as I have about it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Haynie? 


STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. Haynie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I am Robert W. 
Haynie, Jr., of the Supply Division of A. C. of S., G4, DA. My 
Division has the staff responsibility for general supervision of operat- 
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ing stock funds in the technical services. I would like to present, first, 
a brief review of the operating divisions which comprise the Army 
stock fund. 

The present Army stock fund consists of three divisions, namely: 
QM Division, Medical-Dental Division, and Defense Supply Service 
Division. 

The 2 current technical service divisions—there will eventually be 
a division for each of the 7 technical services—have the following 
scopes : 

ta) QM Division consists of four subdivisions, all of which include 
stocks at CONUS depots, which are as follows: 

(1) C. and E. subdivision, which was established July 1, 1951, 
and which is our oldest operating element. 

Mr. Forp. You mean by C. and E., clothing and equipage? 

Mr. Haynie. Yes, sir. 

2) Subsistence subdivision, established July 1, 1953. 
3) Petroleum, oils, and lubricants established January 1, 1954. 
(4) General supplies, established January 1, 1954. 

(6) Medical-Dental Division, established July 1, 1953 which in- 
cludes CONUS depot inventories. Items funded by this concept are 
generally referred to as those common-use standard-ty pe items stocked 
in the supply system. Items of capital equipment are not brought 
under revolving funds. 

As for the Army’s plans for expansion of the stock fund, the follow- 
ing schedule has been established. As of July 1, 1954, capitalization 
of continental United States depot inventories of asta categories 
is planned for the Chemical, Engineer, Ordnance, Signal, and 'Trans- 
portation Corps. Also, as of July 1, 1954, Medical-Dental Division 
will be extended by incorporating into the fund oversea depot inven- 
tories as well as appropriate CONUS and oversea post, camp, and sta- 
tion accounts, and the QM subsistence subdivision will be ex- 
tended to include bulk inventories at appropriate CONUS post, camp, 
and stations. By July 1, 1955, capitalization in all technical service 
divisions of remaining items amenable to financing by stock funds, and 
the completion of worldwide extension of all divisions down through 
appropriate post, camp, and station accounts will be affected. These 
dates represent planned future accomplishment, and in that respect 
are subject to reaction to changing conditions. Recognizing the de- 
sirability of such financial controls as soon as they can be effectively 
and efficiently installed, these schedules have been set. Considering 
the workloads involved at all levels, these dates present problems; 
however, since installation of Financial Property Accounting world- 
wide will provide pricing of inventories and reporting of transaction 
data, this preliminary work may enable the schedule to be adequately 
met. 

FUNDS RETURNED TO THE TREASURY 


As an item of operational interest occurring during the current 
fiscal year, a review of the cash condition and requirements of the 
C. and E. subdivision led to the recommendation that $250 million be 
returned to the unallocated reserve account of the Army stock found. 
This transfer was accomplished. This type of review is a continui 

process, in order that cash may be the minimum consistent with g 

operating practices. 
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Mr. Forp. Mr. Haynie, do I understand that as a result of such a 
review an additional sum of $250 million in the capital account is 
being returned to the Treasury in fiscal year 1954 or fiscal year 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Haynie. There has been returned $250 million to the unal- 
located cash reserve of the Army stock fund. I believe the Secretary 
of the Army has testified that $250 million will be returned to the 
Fo from the unallocated reserve, or used as this committee 

esires. 

Mr. Forp. I have never been certain what the bookkeeping trans- 
action was as far as the Treasury was concerned with respect to the 
$285 million, for example, that was returned to the Treasury last 
year. What does happen as a bookkeeping transaction ? 

Colonel Harpenseron. General Honnen can answer that question. 
I think it goes back as an offset to appropriated funds. What is the 
process of getting it back into the Treasury, so to speak? Is it a con- 
tra-entry or is it taken back in toto? 

Colonel Koon. It is taken back in toto and goes back to miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Mr. Noxan. It is set up originally as an earmarked amount in the 
appropriation ledger, so it is a contraentry wiping that out. It 
removes it from the appropriation account. 

Mr. Forp. On the $285 million which, in nontechnical language, 
goes back to the Treasury, does that improve the Treasury’s cash 
position ? 

Mr. Noran. No, sir. It has no effect on that. The amount of 
money in the Treasury at any time is probably not equal to the amount 
appropriated. 

eneral Corerazier. I think the net effect would be to cancel the 
authority of the Army to draw on the Treasury for the $285 million. 

Mr. Forp. You simply wipe out the authority of the Army stock 
fund to draw up to that amount? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. It is very much equivalent to a rescission of an 
appropriation. 

Mr. Muer. As I understand, as long as it is carried on the Treasury 
books as appropriated, it is earmarked and obligated as far as the 
Treasury is concerned, and when it is taken off it relieves them of a 
potential requirement to pay when called upon? 

Mr. Noran. That is right. 

Mr. Muiter. It does not necessarily affect the cash position but it 
does definitely affect their obligation load ? 

Mr. Notan. It has a contingent effect on the cash postion at some 
future time. 

Mr. Mriuirer. When you release money from a stock fund there is 
an intermediate step in which it goes back to the Army stock fund 
account and it is still labeled as due on call from the Treasury, is that 
right? It is from that fund you release it to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Noran. The first step has no effect on the Treasury. 

Mr. Mixer. That is within the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Noran. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This $250 million which, according to your testimony, 
Colonel, is ready for return to the Treasury, using nontechnical lan- 
guage, will that come out of this $300 million set forth on page 247 
of the Army budget which I have marked with a pencil? 
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Mr. Nowan. It actually will come out of the balance sheet cash 
and it has a relationship to that figure of $300 million, but is really 
onthe cash side. 

Mr. Forp. The figure of $250 million does bear a rather direct rela- 
tionship to that $300 million? 

Colonel Harpensereu. Yes, in the application of funds statement 
it would. 

UNALLOCATED RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. I believe, Mr. Haynie, you indicated in your statement 
or in a subsequent comment that there were certain unallocated or 
unobligated balances. I am not sure that was the term used. 

Mr. Bivens I made this statement, sir: Return to the unallocated 
reserve of the Army stock fund : $250 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did you imply that there might be a further amount over 
and above the $250 million ? 

Mr. Haynig. The status of the unallocated reserve of the Army 
stock fund, sir, is forecast. We have information and statistics on 
our forecast position as of a particular time, June 30, 1954, which is 
a breakdown of statement C, I believe, in the President’s budget, show- 
ing that portion which resides in the unallocated reserve and also that 
which is forecast to be in the operating divisions as of that time. 

The availability of cash that may be in the unallocated reserve as 
of June 30, 1954, will be determined in this manner: We expect to 
review the situation at the close of this fiscal year as we did in the 
former fiscal year. If there is any further available cash it can be 
offered in the same manner as we have done in the past 2 years. 

Mr. Forp. Can you do anything about this problem by administra- 
tive action, other than to offer it to the Congress for subsequent action 
by the Congress? Do we, with your cooperation, have to take the 
step that in effect rescinds what availability you have? 

Mr. Haynie. I would like to ask, sir, the Comptroller to answer 
that question. It falls outside my responsibility. 

Colonel Foster. I am Colonel Foster, Mr. Chairman. You have 
some history on that, because last year you put it in the language. I 
checked on it in the last few days, and I was informed that it would 
be Leer for you to put the exact amount in the language again. 

Colone] Harpensercu. That is my best recollection of it. 

Mr. Forp. Despite the action taken by the Congress in the last 
session, where we in effect recaptured the $285 million, so to speak, 
and despite the offer which has previously been made with reference 
to $250 million, you are able to capitalize all these programs that have 
been testified to here? 

Colonel HARpENBERGH. That is correct, sir. As you establish a 
segment of the Army stock fund, as you draw inventories down, you 
have more availability of funds. As you have more programs under 
way, more segments of the Army stock fund, the more availability you 
will have of your cash position. 

Mr. Forp. In addition, as you get your financial property returns 
on a month-to-month basis and you find you have greater stocks on 
hand than were previously believed available it will permit the vari- 
ous technical services and others to draw down, so to speak, and live 
off the shelf? 

Colone] Harpensercu. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. Which in turn will provide a better working capital 
picture for your various stock funds? 

Colonel Harpennercu. That is correct. Let me say that segments 
of the Army stock fund already installed were done without the bene- 
fit of financial property accounting. If we had had financial property 
accounting at the time of installation, for the implementation of our 
Army stock fund, we probably would not capitalize all those inven- 
tories. Financial property accounting is sort of a stepping stone into 
a stock fund operation. After you get financial property accounting 
you can analyze the inventories and the surplus and excess property, 
and you do not have to capitalize it. You have disposal action at that 
time, before you take those assets into a stock fund. 

Therefore, as we gain more experience we are going to have a better 
Army stock fund because we will know exactly what fund require- 
ments and inventories will be capitalized, because we have a detailed 
analysis of all inventories going to the stock fund. We probably 
will not ask for a larger capitalization. 

We know now by experience that maybe our first blush of what we 
needed to operate the stock fund was more than we need now, because 
we did not have a complete breakdown of the inventory going into 
the stock fund. As we gain experience we will probably come out 
and hit it on the nose, so to speak. 

For example, with an active inventory and cash requirements of 
$500,000, the capitalization will be $500,000. We will not have the 
excess property problem to deal with. 

Mr. Forp. What happens in the Army stock fund with surplus 
property which is sold in the open market? Where does that money 
go so far as the stock fund is concerned ? 

Colonel Harpennercu. If the amount of property is capitalized 
within the stock fund the money is returned back into the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. It does not go into the General Treasury funds? 

Colonel Hirpenrereu. No; it goes into the cash of your stock fund, 
your item of cash, your conversion of property to cash. 

Mr. Notan. May I supplement that answer and at the same time 
perhaps correct an impression I might have left before. 

At that stage my answer was, I believe, correct that it would have 
no effect on the cash position, All these moneys, even though ear- 
marked in the Treasury, go into the Treasury as cash. As these 
become actual allocations of the money and in effect are paid from 
other appropriations we are in effect returning appropriations when 
we make these returns. As cash is received from the sale of excess 
that, in effect, does augment the Treasury cash position. 

Colonel Harpennercu. We have to be careful in this respect. When 
you once capitalize your inventories in the stock fund and those inven- 
tories are sold or disposed of from that stock fund—the receipts must 
be credited to the stock fund. Later on it might be drained off. As 
a revolving fund it must go back into the Army stock fund in itself. 

I would like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Colonel Harpensercu. Mr. Chairman, if you have no further ques- 
tions I would like to move into the all-important Army industrial 
fund program. 

Mr. Forp. We would be glad to have the next witness. 

Colonel Harpensercu. Colonel Foster. 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel Foster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Col. K. W. Foster from the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G—4 and will discuss the Army industrial fund program briefly. 

As of February 28, 1954, we had industrial funds in operation at 
the following-nemed nine installations: 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arsenal, Ark. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Philadelphia QM Depot, Manufacturing Division, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Jeffersonville Depot, Manufacturing and Maintenance Divisions, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Army Printing Service, St. Louis, Mo. 
Defense Printing Service, Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah. 
Dugway Proving Ground, Tooele, Utah. 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
During the balance of this fiscal year we have 31 programed for 
activation as follows: 
Cameron station, Alexandria, Va. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 
Red Stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
New Orleans port of embarkation, New Orleans, La. 
Fort Meade Laundry Operations, Ft. Meade, Md. 
Fort Meade Bakery, Ft. Meade, Md. 
Army Map Service, Washington, D. C. 
Marion Engineer Depot, maintenance division, Marion, Ohio. 
Atlanta General Depot, engineer section, Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis Medical Depot, base shop, St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisville Medical Depot, base shop, Louisville, Ky. 
Camp Detrick, Fredrick, Md. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 
White Sands Proving Grounds, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, maintenance division, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
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Utah General Depot, maintenance division, Ogden, Utah. 

Atlanta General Depot, coffee roasting plant, Atlanta, Ga. 

Auburn General Depot, coffee roasting plant, Auburn, Wash. 

Richmond Quartermaster Depot, maintenance of parachutes, 
Richmond, Va. 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, maintenance of musical 
instruments, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington, Ky. 

Army Pictorial Center, Astoria, Long Island City, N. Y. 

New York port of embarkation, New York City, N. Y. 

Hampton Roads port of embarkation, Norfolk, Va. 

San Francisco port of embarkation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Seattle port of embarkation, Seattle, Wash. 

For fiscal year 1955 our program now shows 30 to be installed : 
Army Chemical Center, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Deseret Chemical Depot, Tooele, Utah. 

Granite City Engineer Depot, Granite City, Il. 

Sharpe General Depot, engineer section, Lathrop, Calif. 
Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 

Murphy Army Hospital, Waltham, Mass. 

William Beaumont Army Hospital, Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 
Alameda Medical Depot, Alameda, Calif. 

Atlanta General Depot, medical section, Atlanta, Ga. 
Schenectady General Depot, medical section, Schnectady, N. Y. 
Anniston Ordnance Depot, Anniston, Ala. 

Benecia Arsenal, Benecia, Calif. 

Erie Ordnance Depot, Lacarne, Ohio. 

Jefferson Proving Ground, Madison, Ind. 

Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Red River Arsenal (field service depot), Texarkana, Tex. 
Tooele Ordnance Depot, Tooele, Utah. 

Atlanta General Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 

Auburn General Depot, Auburn, Wash. 

Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 

San Antonio General Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 
Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Baltimore Signal Depot, Baltimore, Md. 

Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Tl. 

Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento, Calif. 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Charleston TC Marine Depot, North Charleston, N. C. 
Holabird TC Railroad Repair Shop, Baltimore, Md. 
Ogden TC Railroad Repair Shop, he Utah. 

Recently a more comprehensive program was drawn up which 
brings the total number of installations to be considered for industrial 
funds to 184, including the 70 mentioned above. This program will be 
time phased when approved. Among other facilities included are 16 
that are overseas, including 2 ports and a hospital. Until feasibility 
surveys have been conducted we won’t know exactly how many of these 


+ 
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installations will actually be placed under “Industrial funding.” An- 
other variable, of course, is the fact that some of the facilities we 
now have in the program may be inactivated. As to funding require- 
ments, our current estimates indicate that we may need additional 
money this year and that we certainly shall need some next year. 
We will not request new appropriation authority, however. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was testified that certain installations were 
to go under the industrial fund program. Were all of those installa- 
tions put under the industrial fund program ¢ 

Colonel Fosrer. No, sir; they were not. Some of them were car- 
ried over from 1953 into the 1954 program. 

Mr. Forp. The list was set forth on page 1596 of the hearings last 
year. Will you prepare for the record a list showing the ones that 
were revised and an explanation as to why there was a revision in 
the program ? 

Colonel Foster. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Harpensereu. We would be happy to do so, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Army industrial fund program 

Springfield Armory ; Watervliet Arsenal: AIF activated at these 2 facilities on 
March 1, 1954. 

Frankford Arsenal; Rock Island Arsenal; Redstone Arsenal: Finalization of 
contract with civilian firm to assist in the installation of AIF at these 3 arsenals 
and the above 2 facilities was delayed until Feb. 25, 1953, resulting in a cor- 
responding extension of activation dates. Charters now being reviewed for 
approval. 

Watertown Arsenal: Delays in attempts to negotiate contract with commercial 
firm for installation of AIF finally resulted in Chief of Ordnance going ahead 
using Ordnance personnel starting Mar. 1, 1953. Charter now being reviewed 
for approval. 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital; New Orleans port of embarkation; Signal Corps 
Pictorial Center ; Cameron station: The studies referred to in testimony before 
this committee on June 12, 1953, for these installations resulted in the comple- 
tion of feasibility surveys for all of them. These are now under study by the 
Army. 

Mr. Mitter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel HarpensercH. This concludes our presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Mitter. Have you anything you would like to add to the formal 
statement ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Gentlemen, if that is all, thank you very much. 

Colonel Harpensercu. I appreciate your kindness in hearing our 
program. I will assure the chairman that we will move with all the 
power and strength we have to complete this program as soon as pos- 
sible. We are very enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Miter. I think our committee feels if it is a good program the 
sooner we get it in full operation the better. 

Colonel Harpensercu. Fine. Thank you for your kind attention. 
Mr. Mitier. You are very welcome. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR AND ContTRIBUTIONS TO REPUBLIC oF Korea 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G—4 

COL. JOHN C. LACKAS, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider a summary of the 
United States expenditures for, and contributions to, the Republic 
of Korea. 

General Honnen. This will be presented, Mr. Chairman, by Colonel 
Lackas of the Office of the Comptroller. _ 

Colonel Lackas. This is secret, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Our clerk will take up with the Department of Defense 
the question of what can be classified for insertion in the record with 
regard to this item. 

(The following data was furnished later :) 

The unclassified sections of the report entitled, “United States Expenditures 
for and Contributions to ROK Other Than the Direct Cost of the United States 
War Effort in Korea,” sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, and tab A, may be inserted in 
the record. Because of the policy implications involved, it is inadvisable to 
change the classifications of sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 13, which are presently 
classified “confidential” and “secret.” 
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Hw drawings of United Nations members other than United States, July 1950 through 
November 1953 


United States 
ROK won | ROK Hw | dollar equiv- | Percent 


alent 


None $19, 444. 44 
None 
Hw13, 000, 000 


None 
700, 000 
180, 000, 000 
None 
None 

2, 255, 000 


Sweden. .... 


Thailand Sp. "000; None | 


29, 607, 412, 394 207, 425, 000 | 6, 973, 377. 02 


93, 666. 66 


NOTES 


1. United States dollar equivalents were computed in accordance with military conversion rates existing 
at time of withdrawals. 

2. United States drawings of 1,003,637,265,020 won and 7,097,058,653 hwan are 97.1725 percent of total 

. N. Korean currency drawings. 

3. Although the United States has settled with ROK for all local currency drawings to date per United 
States-ROK Agreement of Feb. 25, 1953, and is on a pay-as-you-go basis, other U. N. countries continue to 
draw their hwan under the July 28, 1950 agreement, with settlements therefor to be effected at a future time 
mutually satisfactory to ROK and the country concerned. 

Mr. Miter. From the classified information it would appear that 
there are 13 different agencies or categories affecting the overall situa- 
tion with respect to military and civilian assistance and relief in 
Korea. I believe our committee thinks it would be highly desirable if 
the number of interested agencies could be reduced drastically so that 
as much of the operation as possible would be centralized, to avoid any 
unnecessary duplications. 

Mr. Forp. Any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. No questions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, General Colglazier ? 


REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


General Core.azrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the original 
guidelines presented by the Department of Defense to the Department 
of the Army provided for the support of the ROK Army for the en- 
tire fiscal year 1955. Subsequently there were certain reductions made 
in the overall estimates of the Department of the Army by reviewing 
authorities. It is found in the detailed computations of the operating 
agencies that a part of the reductions were assessed against the esti- 
mate of requirements for the ROK forces. 

In the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation the total require- 
ment is included in the 1955 budget estimates. 

With respect to the procurement and production appropriation, as 
you know, no funds are requested in this particular estimate, so that 
to the extent that major equipment and ammunition is furnished for 
the support of the ROK’s it would either (1) reduce the stocks avail- 
able to the Army or (2) it would be an increased demand upon the 
amounts now shown as carryover funds into fiscal year 1956. 


18, 712, 394 3, 118. 73 0013 
345, 000, 000 81, 944. 44 . 0332 
5, 836, 388. 91 2. 3665 
25, 000, 000 5, 833. 33 . 0024 
66, 500, 000 12, 458. 33 . 0050 
303, 500, 000 74, 833. 33 . 0303 
51, 100, 000 None | 9, 055. 56 . 0036 
260, 427. 77 1056 
. 0380 
| | 28275 
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With respect to the “Maintenance and operations army,” appro- 
priation the reductions which I previously mentioned were made in 
some of the estimates. 

In addition to the funds included in the estimate there is a pro- 
vision made for a drawdown of stocks which are in excess of the au- 
thorized levels. 

This will leave a net deficiency of approximately $31 million in the 
maintenance and operation estimates. This will have to be met by 
either a more austere program of support or else a further drawdown 
in operating stocks in addition to that which I mentioned. 

Now, off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forpv. These funds are predicated on support for a 12-month 
period in fiscal 1955? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there is no need for a request by any other 
agency for military support for ROK forces in Korea in fiscal year 
1955 

General Corerazrer. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mutter. The $31 million is the only contemplated need that 
is not financed as of now, and that can be worked out either by drawing 
on some of your stocks beyond the desirable point or by working out 
reductions ? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. You are not asking for that $31 million at this time? 

General Coretazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

General Honnen. This should be considered the answer to questions 
raised during the maintenance and operation appropriations hearings. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE FEDERAL or GERMANY TOWARD THE 
Support or Unrrep States 1In GeRMANY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
COL. JOHN C. LACKAS, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The next witness is also Col. John C. Lackas ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, Colonel, you were to make.a presenta- 
tion on the Deutschemark problem ? 

Colonel Lackas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed, please ? 

Colonel Lackas. Under the terms of the Hague Convention No. IV, 
of October 18, 1907, Annex to the Convention, section IIT, entitled 
“Military Authority Over the Territory of the Hostile State,” the 
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Allied Occupation Forces, the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France required the Federal Republic of Germany to provide money, 

_ and services for the support of the mission of the occupying 
orces. 

The procedures by which the three Western Powers levy money 
assessments and enforce requisitions for goods and services, and the 

urposes for which such contributions may be used are prescribed 

vy a directive of the Council of Allied High Commissioners, entitled 
“Manual for Occupation Costs and Mandatory Expenditures.” 

This manual constitutes the basic directive for the operation of 
the occupation budgets of the three occupying powers. It is binding 
upon them as well as the Federal Republic of Germany and may 
only be changed by agreement among the three High Commissioners. 

Any departure from the provisions of the Hague Convention and 
the arrangements among the occupying powers and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany which would result in the introduction of new 
concepts or the institution of new procedures would require quadri- 
partite negotiations. Such negotiations would present great difficul- 
ties in view of the changing status of the Federal Republic of Germany 
from an occupied nation to a nation of constantly increasing sovereign 
responsibility. 

At the present time this contribution amounts to DM600 million 
($142.8 million) a month. This contribution is distributed to the 


occupying forces, based upon their relative strength, as follows: 
Percent 


The portion of this contribution which is administered by the United 
States forces stationed in Germany amounts to DM276 million ($65.7 
million) a month. Of this amount DM5 million ($1.19 million) is 
allotted to the State Department and DM9.2 million ($2.19 million) 
is used to cover the cost of facilities for the common defense (infra- 
structure). This leaves DM261.8 million ($62.5 million) for the sup- 
port of the United States forces stationed in Germany and for the 
mandatory expenditures imposed upon the United States because of 
its status as an occupying power. 

This contribution has been utilized by our forces stationed in Ger- 
many approximately in the following proportions: 


Maintenance and operations 
Construction 


In the utilization of this contribution our Forces in Germany have 
been guided by the provisions of the international agreements and ar- 
rangements as well as endeavoring to maximize the utilization of the 
contribution so as to save dollars. It should be emphasized that ex- 
treme care has been exercised by our commands in the utilization of 
this contribution so as to assure a maximum benefit for the United 
States. In this regard, attention is called to the fact that the com- 
mands in Germany have undertaken extensive construction programs 
paid out of this contribution and directed toward relocating our in- 
stallations for better military usage and for providing quarters for 
all military personnel entitled thereto. In regard to quarters, our 
commands seek to release requisitioned housing and in addition save 


Percent 
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the dollars that would have to be paid by the United States for quar- 
ters allowances. 

Every effort has been made by the commands to limit the use of this 
contribution to “dollar criteria” items. However, due to the status 
of United States forces as an occupying power and the arrangements 
which have been consummated over the period of our occupation as 
well as the fact that the fiscal system of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is based upon an expenditure limitation rather than on an obli- 
gation limitation system, absolute adherence to “dollar criteria” is not 
possible. Furthermore, close scrutiny is maintained over the com- 
mands by the military departments and the Department of Defense 
through the review and approval of the funding programs of the 
commands covering the utilisation of the contribution. 

It should be noted that the contribution made by the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany for the support of our forces is not a direct contribu- 
tion except for some minor items. In general, the procedure is to re- 
quisition goods and services as provided in the Hague Convention, and 
upon receipt direct the German pay offices to reimburse the venders 
and contractors. In the few instances where deutschemarks are di- 
rectly received, the Treasury of the United States is reimbursed with 
dollars in accordance with the provisions of section 1313, Public Law 
207, 83d Congress. 

Colonel Lackas. I would like to make a statement off the record, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Lackas, if the language which we have in the 
fiscal year 1954 Appropriation Act for the Department of Defense 
is continued in the appropriation act for the following fiscal year 
will there be any legitimate dollar reductions which the committee 
can make in the budget as presented, and, if so, where ? 

Colonel Lackas. Yes, sir. There can be a total deduction of $271,- 
003,163. This is made up of the following: 

Dollars in fiscal year 1955 budget (may be withdrawn if sec. 637, 
Public Law 17, 83d Cong., is continued). 


Actual dollars 


MII, $6, 534, 000 
M. and O., Army_ .... 264, 467, 163 
Reserve personnel requirements 
Total $271, 003, 163 
This is only the Army. 


Mr. Mutter. This is for our panel ? 

Colonel Lackas. Yes. 

Mr. Mitrer. I suppose the Air Force would be substantial? 

Colonel Lackas. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The Navy to a lesser extent ? 

Colonel Lackas. Very little. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 

Mr. Forpv. Thank you very much, Colonel. I appreciate the very 
helpful presentation. 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
R. L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. The committee will now consider language changes. 

The witness is Mr. Tracy. 

General Honnen. Yes; legal adviser to the Comptroller of the 
Army, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Would you like me to take the manger, item by item 
and page by page, as we have done in previous years 

Mr. Forp. Will you proceed along that line, please ? 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Mr. Tracy. On page 29, the wording referring to courts, boards, 
and commissions, about 10 lines down, the wording referring to wel- 
fare, recreation, and informational services, and to educational serv- 
ices for Army personnel, and the wording at the bottom of the page 
concerning civilian clothing for persons released from Army prisons 
has been deleted since these activities have been transferred in the 
estimates to “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

The language to cover them appears on page 35 of the committee 
print. 


On page 30, the next page, wording referring to medals and awards, 
in the first line, and to chaplains’ activities, about 6 lines down, also 
has been transferred to the appropriation, “Maintenance and 
operations.” 

Mr. Srxes. That — simply to a transfer of language, all of 

i 


the penguegs you have listed on pages 29 and 30? 
Mr. cy. That is correct. It reflects transfers of activities in 


the estimates. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


On page 35, the language which we have just discussed as being 
deleted from the appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” appears 
as additions to the appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, 
Army.” The activities covered are chaplains’ activities, awards and 
medals, welfare and recreation, and courts, boards, and commissions. 

Mr. Mirurr. There is no change in the organic law. It is just a 
change of language from one section to another, eliminating it from 
<a and putting it in another. 

r. Tracy. That is correct. 

On page 37, third line—— 

etd ay What about “Disciplinary barracks” at the bottom of 
pa 

r. Tracy. That again simply reflects a change of activity in the 
estimates from one appropriation to the other. 

Mr. Miter. Are disciplinary barracks moved to another appro- 
priation ? 
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Mr. Tracy. Still carried under “Maintenance and operations” as 
they were in the previous year. The remainder of that activity as it 
pertains to other military prisons has been moved. 

Mr. I see it now. 

Mr. Tracy. We have broadened it. 

On page 37, the authority to pay unliquidated indebtedness of sepa- 
rated cadets at the Military Academy has been deleted since the neces- 
sary authority now is provided by a permanent law, which appears 
in Public Law 122 of the 82d Congress. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


On page 45, the language of the apemapriaiion, “Procurement and 
production,” has been deleted since there is no request for new funds 
for that appropriation. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


6 he | next change appears on page 55, under heading “Army National 
uard., 

The wording which covers the use of certain funds without regard 
to the 75 percent restriction on contributions, of Public Law 783, has 
been deleted since that proviso has been executed. It refers to funds 
contained in prior years appropriation acts and need not be repeated. 

Mr. Sixes. It is my understanding there is still some of that fund 
unexpended and there is a request from the National Guard that the 
language be continued ? 

Mr. Forp. That was the testimony we had here last week. I think 
they have $1 million in the bill. 

Mr. Tracy. That would be new money. This particular proviso 
refers to prior years’ money. 

Mr. Miter. One million? 

General Honnen. Yes. 

Mr. Muer. We had better leave that in. 

Mr. Srees. It would require a change in the language. 

Mr. Tracy. If the committee desires to make a similar provision for 
the 1955 money a change in this wording would be necessary. That 
could be very easily arranged. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you submit for the committee suggested text to 
take care of the current situation ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. We will do that. 

Mr. Forp. For the money requested in this budget ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Nore.—The required wording to accomplish the committee’s purpose 
should be added to the appropriation for construction for the Reserve 
components, which includes the funds affected. The new wording 
would be as shown in italics below : 

For construction, acquisition, expansion, rehabilitation and conversion of facil- 
ities for the training and administration of the reserve components, including 
contributions therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 
829), without regard to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and land and interests therein may be acquired and construction prosecuted 
thereon prior to the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by sec- 


tion 355 of the Revised Statutes, as amended; and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles ; $ , to remain available until expended, of which $1,000,000 shall 
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be available for the construction of bulidings and facilities other than armories 
without regard to the 75 per centum restriction on contributions contained in 
section 4 (d) of the Act of September 11, 1950. 

As an alternative to the above, the following proviso could be added 
to the appropriation “National Guard, Army”: 

Provided, That $1,000,000 of the funds appropriated under the head “Military 
Construction, Army Reserve Forces” in this Act shall be available for the con- 
struction of buildings and facilities other than armories without regard to the 75 
per centum restriction on contributions contained in section 4 (d) of the Act of 
September 11, 1950 (Public Law 783, 8lst Congress). 

Mr. Miiuer. Is that 54 or 55? 

Mr. Tracy. That would go on page 55. 

Mr. Forp. Starting on page 54? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; following the proviso with a statement that 
so many thousands or millions of dollars of funds appropriated under 
a certain heading in this act shall be available for construction. I 
will ascertain what that amount is and we will provide the com- 
mittee with the necessary language. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


The next change appears on page 67, under the heading “Alaska 
‘Communications System,” new wording has been inserted to provide 
for the purchase of not to exceed two passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only. That authority is necessary because of the require- 
ments of permanent law. 

That concludes the Army language changes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. How much money for those vehicles? 

Mr. Tracy. The amount of money is fixed by the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act. It is assumed it will be $1,400 maximum 
for passenger cars for 1955 so the total of those 2 couldn’t exceed 
$2,800. 

Mr. Forp. Earlier this year, Mr. Tracy, the committee suggested 
to you that you take a look to see if we could clean up, so to speak, 
the language generally. Have you been able to supply the committee 
with the requested proposal ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes,sir. I have provided your executive secretary with 
certain suggestions of changes which could be made in the interest of 
simplifying and shortening the language. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Any questions ? 

Mr. Mitter. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 


DONATIONS TO PRISONERS 


Mr. Forp, Could you supply the committee with proposals for some 
method of avoiding various references to donations to prisoners, 
which would seem to appear in the bill rather frequently ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. You could insert a general provision which 
would provide for the furnishing of suitable civilian clothing to 
prisoners upon their release from confinement. This general al 


sion would have the benefit of being applicable to the Army, Navy, 
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and Air Force, and would be preferable to amending the Army lan- 
guage so as to provide the Army alone with a permanent provision 
of law. We will be glad to furnish that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. This provision the committee suggests is applicable to 
all three branches of the service? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp, Thank you very much, Mr. Tracy. 


Tuespay, Marcu 23, 1954. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G—4, FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

BRIG. GEN. LOUIS E. COTULLA, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

BRIG. GEN. P. M. SELEEN, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

BRIG. GEN. J. B. MEDARIS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

COL. RALPH A. KOCH, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. JAMES E. DAVIDOFF, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

V. P. HUGGARD, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, G—4 

A. F. SANDERSON, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, G—4 


Amounts available fer obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate. $2, 736, 000, 000 | $3, 224, 633, 000 
Prior year balance available...................-.---.--..- ------------..--| 1,712,956, 807 | $4, 087, 589, 807 
Reimbursements from other accounts__............-...- 1, 097, 551, 559 650, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation................-... 5, 207, 241, 500 | 6, 387, 589,807 | 4, 737, 589, 807 
Balance available in subsequent year.............. ....|—1, 712, 956, 807 |—4, 087, 589, 807 | —2, 237, 589, 807 
Obligations incurred.............--------.-------- 3, 494, 284, 693 | 2, 300,000,000 | 2, 500, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from—‘ Maintenance and opera- 
3, 518, 341,358 | 2,370, 348, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


| 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
1. Major equipment 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles 
3. Industrial mobilization_-_ 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Major equipment 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles. 
3. Industrial mobilization 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


—$466,835,545 
2, 505, 431, 556 
382, 193, 788 


$525, 749, 000 


$560, 000, 000 


844, 693,000 | 990; 000, 000 
349, 906, 000 | 


2, 420, 789, 799 


|1, 720, 348, 000 


985, 391, 368 
111, 960, 072 
200, 119 


il, 097, 551, 559 


| 


|3, 518, 341, 358 |2, 370, 348, 000 | 2, 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


| 
1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions... __- 
Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary...............------- 


Personal service obligations: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things... 
Communication services. 

Rents and utility services_..- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services... 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Personal services... 
Transportation of things. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 
Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of oe poe positions 
Average number of all employees- 


42, 626, 752 


$43, 367, 636 
158, 000 
2, 081, 000 


45, 606, 636 


187, 516, 764 


305 


2, 400, 521, 862° 862 


37, 669, 000 


798, 252, 000 
534, 848, 000 


1, 654, 208, 790 


41, 171,000 
274, 000 

82, 273, 000 

214,000 

260, 000 
23, 720, 
900, 000, 
821, 866, 
54, 022) 
99, 
900, | 


000 
000 
800 
000 
000 

000 


1, 923, 


4, 470, 472 
40, 444, 000 
103, 512, 485 
949, 124, 602 


4, 957, 752 
25, 000, 000 
161, 129, 000 
458, 913, 248 


4, 435, 636 
19, 838, 000 
90, 136, 000 

435, 590, 364 


|1, 097, 551, 559 
3, 498, 073, 421 


650, 000, 000 
|2, 304, 208, 790 | 


__ 550, 000, 000 
2, 473, 900, 000 


250. 000, 000 
481, 600,000 | 450, 000, 000 
168, 306, 000 100, 000, 000 
| 
11, 116 | 10, 950 11, 860 
10, 507 10, 345 11, 186 : 
$4, 192 $4, 193 $4, 191 
GS-6.0 GS-5.9 GS-5.9 
| $3, 607 $3, 665 $3, 665 
| $39,379, 830 $39, 595, 752 
| 23, 262 
| 149, 945 149, 000 
2, 306, 828 2, 882, 000 
61, 949, 499 80, 417, 000 
mare 491, 878 746, 000 
524, 365 602,000 
150, 108, 00 | 
01 | | 
03 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—continued 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
02 Travel_. 
03 Transportation of | things 
04 Communication services. 
07 Other contractual services _- 
08 Supplies and materials... ene 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services... __- $20, 000,000 | $66, 000, 000 $26, 100, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Average number of all employees. - 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent. ___. $19, 890 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
07 Other contractual services 11, 549 | ae 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
‘Total number of permanent positions. ......................-- 11,118 10, 952 11, 860 
Average number of all employees__-_-...............---..--.--. 10, 513 10, 346 11, 186 
Personal services obligations: , 
$39, 598, 157 $43, 367, 636 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base { 149, 000 158, 000 
a Rees 2, 306, 828 2, 882, 000 2, 081, 000 
Total personal services obligations. _--_.................- 41, 885, 641 42, 629, 157 45, 606, 636 
Direct Obligations 
37, 415, 169 37, po 405 41, 171, 000 
02 Travel 406, 807 7, 200 274, 
03 Transportat ion of. things. 61, 80, 000 82, 273, 000 
46, 000 214, 000 
528 368 000 260, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... 549 1,000 200 
07 Other contractual services. ._............ 116, 380, 714 116, 269, 477 49, 820, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.......................-...--- ...|2, 404, 974, 271 798, 252, 000 900, 000, 000 
_| 389, 121,876 | 534, 848, 000 821, 866, 800 
10 Lands and structures____---____- 187, 677, 970 151, 001, 918 54, 022, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... 90, 305 102, 000 99, 
RS, .}2, 420, 789, 799 |1, 720, 348,000 | 1, 950, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts ¥ 
4, 470, 472 4, 957, 752 4, 435, 636 
40, 444, 000 25, 000, 000 19, 838, 000 
103, 512,485 | 161, 129, 000 90, 136, 000 
949, 124,602 | 458, 913, 248 435, 590, 364 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from ; 
sp ecpanesseaadaterehpaedtindadnnynabddmaius 1, 097, 551, 559 | 650, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
3, 518, 341, 358 | 2, 370, 348, 000 | 2, 500, 000, 000 


| 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $8, 406, 847, 501 | $10, 214, 195, 214 $8, 194, 195, 214 
Obligations incurred during the year 3, 494, 284, 693 2, 300, 000, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 


11, 901, 132, 194 12, 514, 195, 214 10, 694, 195, 214 

Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years } 800, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
1, 097, 551, 559 650, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
10, 214, 195,214 | 8, 194, 195, 214 6, 394, 195, 214 


Total expenditures : Z 589, 385,421 | 2, 870, 000, 000 


ut of current authorizations_-_____..........- { 
Out of prior authorizations } 589, 385, 421 | 


Mr. Forp. The committee will come to order. 

Today we shall consider the production and procurement program 
for the Army for fiscal year 1955. 

General Honnen, will you introduce the witness, please ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, although we are requesting no new funds for the 
appropriation, procurement, and production, you will recall that the 
executive message to the Congress asked that the Army be permitted 
to use $1,950 million of carryover funds. General Williston B. 
Palmer, G-4, Department of the Army, will outline in general terms 
the program for the use of this money. 

Mr. Forp. General Palmer, the committee is always glad to have 
you before it. 


You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parmer. The Army’s fiscal year 1955 budget estimate in- 
cludes no new funds for the procurement and production appropria- 
tion. We plan to obligate $2.5 billion in this appropriation next year. 
Of this amount, we expect $1.95 billion to come from Army funds car- 
ried over from prior years; and $550 million to come principally from 
reimbursements by the mutual defense assistance program. 

The fiscal year 1954 procurement and production appropriation 
provided, for the first time, for advance financing of combat consump- 
tion in Korea. The appropriation was requested and granted upon 
the understanding that if combat ended during the fiscal year, the 
savings would be applied to reduce the budget for fiscal year 1955. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULES REVISED DOWNWARD 


When I appeared here a year ago, I advised you that the deliveries 
upon which our fiscal year 1954 plans were based may have to be 
reduced if the expenditure objectives mentioned by the Secretary of 
Defense are to be met. There have been three major downward re- 
visions of Army production schedules since. The first major revision, 
in June 1953, scaled down the production schedules for many items be- 
low the fiscal year 1954 budget plan, but still provided for support of 
combat in Korea at authorized consumption rates. Immediately after 
combat ended, we made another review and again reduced scheduled 
deliveries, especially of high combat consumption items. 

44081—54—-66 


| 3, 650. 000, 000 
"2, 870, 000, 000 650, 000, 000 
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In December 1953, the Secretary of Defense directed a third review 
of production schedules, conforming to the new concept for planning 
a financing our national security program described in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message. Under this concept, our objective is not to 
achieve maximum readiness by an assumed fixed date of maximum 
danger but to provide for a strong military position which can be 
maintained over the extended period of uneasy peace. The Secretary 
of Defense directed immediate and ap — action to implement 
the approved long-range plan and established expenditure objectives 
for the Army in consonance with it. 

The effect of these three reviews in comparison with deliveries 
planned in the fiscal year 1954 budget request, is shown in the first 
classified chart. The average monthly rate of deliveries rose rapidly 
throughout fiscal year 1953. The fiscal year 1954 budget plan as- 
sumed that the rise would reach a peak of over $650 million per month 
in the first quarter of that fiscal year. Deliveries were then expected 
to fall off gradually, reaching about $400 million per month by the end 
of the third quarter of fiscal year 1955. At that time, deliveries of all 
except the longer-than-normal leadtime items would have been com- 

leted and the level of production from then on would depend on 
unds appropriated for fiscal year 1955. 

The solid gray portion of the chart shows the net result of the three 
reviews I have mentioned. Deliveries in the first quarter of fiscal year 
1954 were about $100 million per month lower than the fiscal year 
1954 budget plan. They fall off sharply during fiscal year 1955 and 
the first half of fiscal year 1956. 

As revised, deliveries in fiscal year 1955 will be approximately $3 
billion below those envisioned in the fiscal year 1954 budget plan. 
This decrease is well over half the reduction of $5.3 billion in total 
Federal Government expenditures, and over three-fourths of the re- 
duction in national security expenditures, which have been made in 
moving from the plans of a year ago to the current plans. 

The expenditure rate continues to decline, although at a slower 
pace, through fiscal year 1957. By the end of that fiscal year, delivery 
rates will be below $200 million per month. This is less than one- 
third the peak rate reached in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1953. 

Funds already ke a oe plus expected reimbursements are suf- 
ficient to pay for deliveries now planned through fiscal year 1957 and 
part of fiscal year 1958. 


MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS AND CAPABILITY 


As the President stated last May, “It is a military fact that there is 
no such thing as maximum security short of total mobilization of our 
national resources.” Since this is not feasible, the long-range program 
for each service must be based on calculated risks which are prudently 
reasoned. The effect of the revised production plans on Army ma- 
teriel capenany and a measure of the risk accepted, is shown in the 
second classified chart. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Patmer. In summary, over the 3-year period to June 30, 
1957, there will be a gradual increase in physical assets on hand and 
an increase of less than 10 percent, dollarwise, in total capability. On 
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that date we will still be short of the estimated requirements in the 
first year of a global war, considering the composite of stocks on 
hand ahd capability to produce during the first year of war. 

These two charts reflect our most optimistic expectations under 
existing and prospective production and fiscal controls. 

They compare aggregate dollar values. They do not mean that we 
are uniformly in the same state of readiness with respect to all items 
of supplies and equipment. There are wide variations. 

At the one extreme, for example, our current plans provide for 
little or no mobilization reserves of some tactical onl support vehicles, 
boats and harbor craft, and materials-handling equipment. At the 
other extreme, stocks of most major weapons other than combat ve- 
hicles and tanks should be close to full reserve requirements by the 
end of fiscal year 1957. 

Tanks (along with other combat vehicles) present a difficult prob- 
lem. They cost a great deal. Any given model may become obsolete 
if the “extended period of uneasy peace” runs into many years. It is 
our considered judgment that we should, for the present, maintain a 
limited production of our best present type while continuing to de- 
velop models which may be superior, as the nature of the future battle- 
field reveals itself. 

We shall continue production of Army aircraft and guided missiles 
at the rates planned in the fiscal year 1954 budget. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your plans for aircraft and guided mis- 
siles contemplate the same program, in fiscal year 1955, and the fiscal 
years thereafter ? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

General Corut.a. Essentially so, yes, sir, we will maintain the pro- 
duction at about the same rate that we have had in the past, with 1 
or 2 exceptions. 

AMMUNITION DELIVERIES 


General Parmer. The greatest single monetary reduction has been 
made in planned deliveries of ammunition. You will recall that the 
fiscal year 1954 budget provided for ammunition to be produced at 
rates which would support Korean combat at the full authorized rates 
of ammunition supply. I advised you during last year’s hearings that 
as soon as combat ended we would reduce ammunition deliveries as 
rapidly as feasible to the minimum sustaining rates for the existing 
production base. I estimated that, if the decision to cut back were 
made on July 1, 1953, ammunition deliveries through the leadtime into 
fiscal year 1956 would be reduced by about $1.6 billion below the 
amounts provided for in the fiscal year 1954 budget. We now esti- 
mate that deliveries in that period will be $2.25 billion below the 
amounts planned. Reductions conform to the concept stated in the 
President’s budget message, which I quoted before, to provide for a 
“strong military position which can be maintained over the extended 
period of uneasy peace.” 

General Medaris is here and prepared to furnish such details as you 
may desire on ammunition schedules. In general terms the mobili- 
zation reserve stocks will increase gradually over the next 3 years, 
using funds heretofore appropriated. The rate of imprpovement will 
be slower than we antici Po year ago, but conversely if funds are 
made available, the Seedeatinns base will not have to be closed down 
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so soon. For most items the full mobilization reserve will not have 
been acquired by June 30, 1957; and in the case of some major items, 
not for several years beyond that date. The telescoping of three 
reviews in a few months has necessitated a rather summary course of 
action thus far. Over the long pull, considerable readjustment to 
achieve a better balance is to be expected. 


WARTIME AID TO ALLIES 


If war comes, we plan to fight with allies. Our prospective allies 
cannot furnish all the materiel that will be needed to support the 
troops we count upon them to put in the field. The data shown in 
the second chart refer solely to the requirements and capabilities of 
the United States Army. 

No account is taken of the demands that will certainly be placed 
upon the United States Army to furnish materiel to these nations 
from its own limited reserves. As the Chief of Staff pointed out in 
his testimony before the full committee, the problem is particularly 
acute in the case of ammunition. Under the mutual defense assist- 
ance program, the United States is providing a limited war reserve 
of ammunition to our allies, is assisting in maintaining the Allies’ 
production base through our offshore procurement, and is financing 
part of the cost of new facilities in ‘Allied countries. However, the 
total productive capacity of our European allies, when operating at 
full-wartime rates, will still provide for only 25 percent of their 
estimated combat requirements foi ammunition, and if we do not 
make up the difference, the shooting will soon be over. 

Mr. Forp. Along that line, however, when you compare the condi- 
tion of our reserves—I am speaking of our allies now—with what was 
the case in 1949, we are in an infinitely better position. 

General Paumer. That is correct. I was going to say, off the 
record—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INACTIVE PRODUCTION BASE 


As illustrated in the second (classified) chart, we can decrease 
our stocks of mobilization reserves required to be on hand before 
war begins, in the amount that we increase our capability to produce 
the same items after war begins. The condition of our production 
base is thus a major measure of our state of readiness for war. 

As shown in the first (classified) chart, by June 30, 1957, our 
production base will be producing at only one-third the peak rate 
reached in fiscal year 1953 and less than one-half of the present rate. 
The more we close down our active production base in this way, the 
more important it is to preserve an adequate inactive base, consisting 
partly of Government facilities in standby and partly of private 
industrial facilities with whom we have prearranged plans for war 
production. 

Our re seer to maintain and expand production capacity therefore 
have three main objectives: (1) To take care of our existing large 
investment in facilities and equipment; (2) to acquire some additional 
facilities and equipment to round out the production base; and (3) 
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to prearrange with industry all possible shortcuts in expansion of 
wartime production. 


EXISTING FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The importance of proper maintenance of reserve facilities is illus- 
trated by the Korean war. After the fighting started, we an ap- 
proximately $1.7 billion on Government-owned production facilities, 
over 40 percent of which went for the rehabilitation of plants. For 
example, we spent $28 million to rehabilitate the Sunflower ordnance 
works, divided about evenly between buildings and equipment, and 
representing about 40 percent of the original cost of equipment, and 
about 12 percent of the original cost of buildings. Provision of 
adequate maintenance funds between 1945 and 1950 would have saved 
most of these rehabilitation costs and the plants would have been in 
production months earlier. 

Mr. Forp. Would you say that the program which you are outlining 
to us now will obviate to a leaae extent the problem that arose between 
1945 and 1950? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir, if it is supported, it will. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the funds which we have previously con- 
sidered in these hearings for fiscal year 1955, if allowed, will take 
care of this problem which you have mentioned ? 

General Patmer. I think that will be explained a little more fully 
as I go on with this statement, Mr. Chairman, if you will let me pass 
that question for the moment. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Parmer. As of June 30, 1954, the Army will have a total of 
112 reserve plants at its disposal. Of these, 92 will be under direct 
Army control in the departmental industrial plant reserve and the 
remaining 20 will be in the national industrial plant reserve. 

General Seleen is here to give you any details which you would like 
on this breakdown. 


Status of Army reserve plants as of June 30, 1954 


National industrial plant reserve (assigned to Army) 


(a) Rehabilitated and laid away--.......-..-_..-------~- 0 
5 
2 
1 


Of the 58 departmental reserve plants which are expected to be 
active on June 30, 1954, a number will become inactive during fiscal 
ear 1955 and subsequent years as the volume of materiel production 
is reduced. Of the 34 inactive plants, only 10 have been rehabilitated 
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10 
8 
34 
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and laid away. Rehabilitation for layaway is required for the other 
currently inactive plants and for additional plants as they become 
inactive in the next 2 or 3 years. 

In addition to complete plants, the Army owns approximately 
125,000 pieces of production equipment, including machine tools. The 
Production Equipment Records Unit (PERU) at Rock Island, II1., 
keeps a complete record of each piece of equipment in all the technical 
services and exercises central control over this equipment. In event 
of war, this agency will direct an orderly controlled distribution of 
this equipment to munitions manufacturers, under uniform priorities 
and procedures. 

On December 31, 1953, 9,000 of these 125,000 pieces of Army-owned 
equipment were in storage and 12,000 more were in process of layaway. 
We expect to lay away a total of 32,000 pieces of equipment during 
fiscal year 1954; of these, we estimate that about 26,000 will be stored 
at contractors’ plants, 3,000 in Government-owned storage near the 
plants, and 3,000 in central Government warehouses; that is, we are 
contracting to store most of our equipment at contractors’ plants, with 
arrangements either to keep the entire production line intact or to. 
disassemble and store it on site, and we prefer this to removal and 
storage in Government warehouses. The contracts are made under 
authority of Public Law 130, 83d Congress: “To provide certain 
construction and other authority for the military departments in time 
of war or national emergency.” We have recommended continuation 
of the authority for the duration of the present emergency plus 
6 months. 

Our plans to establish an adequate and balanced inventory of pro- 
duction equipment and to keep it ready for immediate use contrast 
sharply with the aftermath of World War IT. 

Most of the equipment furnished to munitions manufacturers during 
that war was purchased by the Defense Plants Corporation. The 
regulations governing contract terminations gave the contractor the 
right to purchase for his own use any Government equipment in his 

lant, including equipment furnished by the Army before the Defense 

Jant Corporation took over. 

Equipment owned by the Defense Plant Corporation that was not 
purchased by the contractors was assembled and offered for sale by 
surplus-disposai agencies. Under the terms of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, if the Army wanted any of this equipment for its 
reserve it had to pay for it like any other buyer. The Army’s post- 
war appropriations contained no funds for this purpose, so we were 
unable to save any of this equipment for war reserves until 1947, 
when Public Law 364, 80th Congress, permitted us to select. without 
reimbursement equipment needed for reserves from the residue of 
Government-owned stocks. 

As a consequence, when combat began in Korea the Army had an 
unbalanced inventory consisting principally of old equipment, pur- 
chased before Pearl Harbor, which the using contractors did not 
wish to buy; and equipment recovered from Government stocks after 
over 2 years of surplus sales to private industry. Much of it had to 
be rebuilt after the Korean war began. While the Army’s ability to 
furnish this equipment was some help in easing the burden on the 
machine-tool industry, production of munitions could still not begin 
until new items had been secured to fill the gap in production lines. 
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Critical shortages of machine tools persisted for 2 years after 
combat began. Tiven as late as the spring of 1953, during the Senate 
ammunition hearings, the Secretary of the Army testified that “de- 
spite a substantial improvement in the delivery of machine tools 
in recent months, the complete buildup of the production of some items 
under present programs is still hindered by production equipment 
shortages.” 

Mr. Forp. Under the program that you have outlined, and which 
we have heard earlier before this committee, would that condition 
be obviated ? 

General Patmer. I am coming to that in this next item of acquisi- 
tion of new facilities and equipment, Mr. Chairman. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Our fiscal year 1954 budget request included almost $400 million 
for the provision of production facilities, of which about $330 million 
was for the modernization and expansion of plants. These new funds, 
plus funds carried over from prior years, gave us approximately $600 
million to be used for the modernization and expansion of plants. 
Of this total, over $500 million was intended for ammunition plants. 
We had planned to ask for an additional increment for ammunition 
facilities in fiscal year 1955, which, as I advised you last year, would 
have given us a very strong ammunition production base which “would 
be operating at full capacity by the “a of the first year of a major 
war, at which time it would produce ammunition as fast as it is ex- 
pected to be consumed by our own United States forces.” 

We have reduced this program very substantially in conformity 
with the expectation, already explained, of a “prolonged period of 
uneasy peace.” As of December 31, 1953, approximately $185 million 
had been made available for these purposes in fiscal year 1954, of which 
less than half had been obligated. 

Most of the tools and production equipment now in Army posses- 
sion were purchased between fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1954 from 
funds appropriated for “expediting production” and were for use in 
the expansion of current production. In fiscal year 1954, funds for 
the purchase of additional equipment for mobilization reserve were 
deleted from the Army budget and a single appropriation of $250 
million was made to the Department of Defense for a reserve tools 
and facilities program for all three Services. The Department of 
Defense published the policies and criteria controlling the use of these 
funds on December 10, 1953. In accordance therewith, the Army 
submitted 9 projects, estimated cost $56 million, on January 18, 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


It normally takes from 6 months to a year for a converted civilian 
plant, starting from scratch, to begin production of a military item; 
9 to 12 months more elapse before the plant is producing at full capac- 
ity. Much of this time is taken up by preliminary steps such as deter- 
mining manpower and equipment requirements; drawing up bills of 
materials; designing tools, jigs, dies, fixtures and gages; lining up 
supply sources; completing engineer drawings; designing the plant 
layout; and trying out machinery and tools to discover and remedy 
deficiencies before production is started. To the extent that these 
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things can be done in peacetime, the lead-time for war production 
is reduced. This is one of the main purposes of our industrial pre- 
paredness measures. 

We also finance projects in our own arsenals and with private 
agencies to develop production processes that will conserve manpower 
and materials expected to be in short supply in wartime. In some 
instances we operate pilot lines or place ann 4 “educational” orders to 
develop and preserve “know-how” and to prove production processes. 

A few examples may be of interest. Asa result of preparatory work 
done beforehand, a major automotive manufacturer was producing 
light tanks 12 months after the fighting started in Korea; 6 months 
had been saved by “industrial preparedness measures.” Another con- 
tractor has just completed a study showing how to cut the time re- 
quired to begin production of communication cables from 5 months to 
4 weeks and to reach peak output in 5 instead of 12 months. In col- 
Jaboration with the Navy, we have set up a plant to produce projectiles 
by the cold extrusion process which will materially reduce manpower 
and material costs per unit. I have recently visited a laboratory which 
is studying the engineering changes required to use standard com- 
mercial parts in the fuses for guided missiles; it is estimated that the 
cost of the fuse can be reduced by 30 percent. These are all examples 
of timely spending to save time, men, and materials in war production, 
which we call industrial preparedness measures. 


KEEPING THE ARMY MODERN 


Finally, I should like to mention another problem of increasing coi- 
cern to the Army. The President’s budget message pointed out that, 
under the long-range plan recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the reduction in the number of Army divisions would be offset by “in- 
creased mobility and the availability of modern weapons.” It also 
warned against our past history of “feast or famine” in military 
budgets. 

As shown in the second ehart, the Army will have in stocks or in the 
hands of troops over $20 billion worth of major equipment and ammu- 
nition by the end of fiscal year 1957. Much of this equipment is of 
World War II design with only minor modifications and some of it 
was actually produced during World War II. 

We must adopt a long-range program for the gradual replacement 
of old equipment and the orderly introduction of superior new items. 
As the Secretary of Defense testified before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, “The military programs evolving from the New 
Look provide for the rapid integration of new weapons as they are 
proven and become available.” The Army expects to have a number 
of major new or improved weapons and other items of combat equip- 
ment ready for procurement over the next 5 years. These include 
small arms, light and heavy artillery, tanks and other armored ve- 
hicles, body armor, cargo helicopters, electronics equipment, and 
guided missiles, 

An annual outlay of about $2 billion in this appropriation would 
allow a complete turnover of our $20 billion stock in about 15 years, 
would take care of additional consumption requirements, and would 
Pay for essential industrial mobilization activities. 

‘here may be a strong temptation as time goes on to have the Arm 
live off its mobilization reserves, as we did between 1945 and 1950. 
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Our experience since 1950 shows how dangerous this can be. We 
entered the Korean war with virtually no production base. It also took 
us about 2 years to get ammunition production up to combat consump- 
tion levels. And although we short-cut normal development and 
testing, few new items of equipment could be furnished our fighting 
men until more than 2 years after combat started. In a global war 
under present world conditions, this sort of risk cannot be taken. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Palmer. 

I believe that this is one of the best, and certainly a most helpful 
presentation which we have had on a most important part of the 
Army program. It gives us a picture not only of the present, but 
also the past and the future. I think the committee and the Congress, 
as well as the public, are indebted to you for this presentation. 


2 BILLION ANNUAL PROGRAM 


There is one statement in the last part of your prepared presenta- 
tion which I would like clarified, to the effect that an annual outlay 
of about $2 billion in this appropriation—meaning *Procurement 
and production”—would allow a complete turnover of our stock in 
about 15 years. 

When you say a “$2 billion outlay” does that mean the obligation 
of approximately that amount ? 

General Parmer. It means leveling off at a rate of expenditure of 
about $2 billion a year, which would entail, evenutally, an annual ap- 
propriation of about $2 billion a year. 

In other words, the suggestion is the adoption of a long-range policy 
which will support a certain rate of turnover of equipment and will 
support a certain amount of production base in operation. I think 
that about covers it. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forpv. As T understand your program for fiscal year 1955, 
you expect to obligate approximately $1.9 billion from Army obli- 
gational authority, plus $550 million in reimbursement funds from 
MDAP? 

General Parmer. We plan to obligate about $1.95 billion of appro- 

riated funds, and also use $550 million which comes to us from re- 
imbursements, making a total obligation of $2.5 billion. 

Mr. Forn. I think it would be well if we inserted page 4 of the 
justifications in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


PROCUREMENT AND Propuction, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiseal year fiseal year fiscal year 
1953 1955 


Major equipment —$466, 835, 545 | $525,749,000 | $560, 000, 000 
Ammunition and guided missiles_..___- = 2, 505, 431,556 | 844,693,000 | 11,015,359, 500 
.| Industrial mobilization .... .. “ 382,193,788 | 349,906,000 | '374, 640,500 


Total direct obligations 2, 420, 789,799 1, 720,348,000 | 1,950,000, 000 


1These figures vary from those shown in President's budget. About $25 million has 
been shifted from Industrial mobilization to Ammunition and general missiles to provide 
for proper balance between end items and facilities. 


| 

Ac 
tivity Title 

No. 
4000 : 
4100 
4200. 
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Mr. Forp. In addition, — ou give us the obligations as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, as well as the unobligated balances as of January 31, 1954? 

Colonel Kocu. Yes, sir. We will take care of that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


PROCUREMENT AND Propuction, ArMy, FiscaL YEAR 1954 


Summary of obligations converted to fiscal year year 1955 performance structures 


Fiscal year 1953) Total cumula- 
2 tions, Dec. 
Dee. 31, 1953 | nee. 31, 1953 31, 1953 
(4, 800, 279 (10, 754, 654) 554 
4011 3. 594, 8, 962, 527 12, 556, X82 
4012 1, 201, 183 1, 794, 851 2, 996, 034 
4013 Chemical weapons.______......-......------------ 4, 741 —2, 724 2,017 
(36, 905, 161)| (—114, 768, 234)| (—77, 863, 073) 
4021 16, 436, 887 | —302, 959,133 | —236, 522, 246 
4022 Other combat vehicles. ___....-.....------ 20, 468, 274 188, 190, 899 208, 659, 173 
Support ]} 79.409, 4065] 627, 7 
4051 (85, 864, 181) (12, 007, 037) (97, 871, 218) 
4060 Other major (12, 953, 697)} (—23, 826, 132)| (—10, 872, 435) 
4061 Electrical and commercial equipment-.-.- 2, 440, 882 —25, 079, 721 —22, 638, 839 
4062 Floating equipment_-_._._....-..---.----- 4, 134, 866 —2, 408, 054 1, 726, 812 
4063 Railroad equipment. -___..._......-...-.- 4, 199, 526 6, 950 4, 206, 476 
4064 Construction 79, 230 —72, 678 6, 552 
4065 Material handling equipment____________- 137, 500 2, 407, 320 2, 544, 820 
4066 Other heavy equipment. -_-.........-..-.-.- 1, 961, 693 1, 320, 051 3, 281, 744 
ee kee 1(15, 867, 000) (0) (15, 867, 000) 
‘100 Ammunition and guided missiles_-__...........-- (61, 792, 119)| (—76,941,172)} (—15, 149, 053) 
4101 Chemical 1, 785, 913 —112, 732 1, 673, 181 
4111 Ordnance ammunition.......................- 56, 751, 930 —76, 828, 440 —20, 076, 510 
4121 3, 254, 276 0 3, 254, 276 
4200 Industrial mobilization. _........................- (86, 839, 522)| (—1, 635, 651) (85, 203, 871) 
4210 Providing of production facilities.............. (82, 487, 692) (—2, 029, 326) (80, 458, 366) 
4211 and conversion of reserve 
624 —1, 384, 574 69, 111, 050 
4212 Conversion and expansion of privately ae = 
owned facilities and 9, 437, 156 —687, 998 8, 749, 158 
4213 Layaway of industrial plants. -._......... 2, 554, 912 43, 247 2, 598, 158 
4220 Providing equipment (0) (0) (0) 
tion of reserve production equip- 
4222 Layaway of industrial production equip-— 
4231 Industry prepared. measures. ...-.......-- (4, 351, 830) (393, 675) (4, 745, 505) 
Subtotal = 307, 796,720 | —267, 811, 906 39, 984, 814 
Less transfer from maintenance and operation________._- 15, 867, 000 0 15, 867, 000 
291, 929,720 | —267, 811,906 24, 117, 814 


! Transfer from maintenance and operation appropriation program 1727. 


Norte.—The unobligated balance of the appropriation “Procurement and production, Army,” as of 
Jan. al, 1064, was $5,705,751,469 based on the co of $650 million as reimbursements during fiscal 
year 1 


Mr. Forp. What is the presently estimated amount, under this pro- 
gram, to be carried over into fiscal year 1955 ? 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


: amma Patmer. The carryover into fiscal year 1955 is about $4.1 
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Mr. Forp. The next question is what would be the carryover into 
fiscal year 1956 ¢ 
General Patmer. That would be $2,237 million. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Forp. There is one point that interested me in the first part of 

the statement. Irefer to the bars which you have used for illustration. 

j Do ted take into account the increased national productivity in the 
uture 

You say on June 30, 1957, you will have certain reserves and certain 

otentials, and so forth, but as our overall national economy moves 

orward between now and the date of June 30, 1957, obviously our 
economy is going to be more productive. There will be more facilities 
available, and better methods in industry generally. Do you take that 
into acount, or do you leave that aside in your own calculations. 

Mr. Sanverson. I can answer that question. 

Yes, sir; we do. 

Back during 1950 and 1951 we made an extensive study, using some 

ood economists which we had, and projected the gross national prod- 
uct backward from both World War LI and into the future, and we 
have been coming pretty close in the last few years to our projections. 

These estimates are based upon that analysis. 

Mr. Forp. As civilian production facilities and abilities become 
better, it does give a better military production base for the Army, 
Navy, and the ym Force? 

Mr. Sanverson. Yes, sir. We have had a normal growth of ap- 


presemely 3 percent in the past. The average over the past has 
ns percent a year. 
Mr. Foro. In your projections here you have made those allowances ? 
Mr. Sanverson. Yes, sir. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. The question has always arisen in my mind, General 
Palmer, as to whether or not there could not be a greater reliance 
im procurement and production for the Army for proven and tested 
commercial-type vehicles and spare parts. 

What are you doing along that line to make certain that you maxi- 
mize the utilization of such equipment? 

General Pautmer. There are two lines of action involved: 

The first is the outright use of standard commercial-type vehicles 
in what we call the administrative fleet. That means, substantially, 
that at a given Army post, the vehicles that are used for the post 
housekeeping and vehicles which are not in the hands of tactical 
troops and not subject to being taken away for military operations, 
but remain there to run the post, those vehicles are standard commer- 
cial vehicles, and the spare parts maintenance for the vehicles at that 
post motor pool is accomplished by local purchase in the neighborin 
town, on a basis of having not more than a month’s supply on hand. 

The other aspect is in regard to the vehicles which have to take 
abuse, that is, the rough usage military vehicles take in the field with 
troops moving across country and over the country on broken-down 
roads, and over other difficulties. In the design of hens vehicles every 
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effort is made to incorporate all possible standard parts, and assem- 
blies, and the additional military features which are put in are to 
give greater ruggedness, or for other reasons, to meet the requirements 
of combat. In the design of the peculiarly military types, we en- 
deavor in the process of development to parallel the standard assem- 
blies of commercial makes. 

The argument is often made, though, that the ordinary commercial 
trucks, for example, could be used to a much greater extent than 
at present by armies in campaigns. That is a very difficult argument 
to support very long, in fact, once you see the vehicles under condi- 
tions in which they have to operate. 

Commercial vehicles are not made for that type of use; they are 
made to work on highways. 


BOATS AND MATERIAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. In your statement you indicated that boats and harbor 
craft and materials-handling equipment will not be emphasized to 
the extent that your other major weapons and combat vehicles will be. 

Does that result from your ability to procure this equipment from 
standard stocks of manufacturers ? 

General Parmer. General Cotulla, will you take that? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. It results from a careful balancing and 
weighing of a series of factors as to what vehicles or what equipment 
was of the greatest importance and was most necessary to have on 
hand. In an emergency, the risks are less in certain fields. With 
the change in policy under which we operated for 2 or 3 years, to a 
policy of an extended period of uneasy peace, with no date of maxi- 
mum danger, we had to aim at a much longer period over which 
we were going to attempt to keep as ready as possible. Therefore, we 
have adopted interim objectives for the major categories of equipment. 
These objectives are expressed as a percentage of the mobilization re- 
serve requirement which we world: attempt to achieve with higher 
percentages being given to the more important items. 

General Pater. I will read this list of items, off the record, and 
if you want to put them on the record, we can. 

Tt is contained in the classified document. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Parmer. That gave people something to shoot at, and we 
adjusted our schedules to meet an expenditure objective. It is not a 
fixed, rigid policy, so when they come back and say “Well, we have cut 
and tried, and we cannot get by with buying this much” or “We have 
to cut a little lower,” we will cut it a little lower. 

Mr. Mitrer. General Palmer, when you speak of 25 percent or 
65 percent, what is the date that you are looking toward ? 

eneral Patmer. That is the objective to be attained in fiscal 
year 1956. 

General Corutta. That is the program for fiscal year 1955—what 
we would shoot at with fiscal year 1955 funds, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is, the obligational authority which you are pro- 
posing to exercise for fiscal year 1955 ? 

General Parmer. That is correct. This is the objective at the end 
of the lead time into fiscal year 1956. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. When you go out to replace your current inventories 
in this materials handling equipment, are you buying standard equip- 
ment, or are you buying Army modified items? 

General Coruna. These items are of commercial manufacture. 
There are certain modifications that are put in, such as protection 
for the driver so that boxes will not fall on him, and things of that 
kind, but these involve a very minor amount of modification to the 
existing commercial model. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much these modifications cost 
you over and above the regular standard models, and secondly, how 
much these modifications delay the actual delivery of the items? 

General Corutia. No, sir; I do not have the figures on that, but 
they are easily obtainable, I am sure. 

The delay in the procurement would be of no signifiance whatever, 
because the modifications are very minor. 

Mr. Forp. Would you show for the record the cost of the modified 
items and the delay, if any, in the procurement? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Estimated additional cost to place a commercial item to Army use is $638. 

Estimated time required to modify a commercial item to Army usage is 32 
man-hours. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation on your boats and harbor craft? 

Ts that about the same as the materials handling equipment? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir; but I will have to check that before I 
make that flat statement, sir. 

I have not yet become entirely accustomed to this new budget 
structure. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Corutia. There are no boats or harbor craft included in 
our proposed program for fiscal year 1955, other than one ferryboat. 
In other words, we have no landing craft, and no new vessels of that 
kind included. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You are purchasing floating equipment out of the fiscal 
year 1954 funds? 

General Corutia. So far as I know, all of the procurement of 
floating equipment in the harbor craft program was initiated about 
2 years ago. There has not been any procurement, so far as I recall 
at this moment, without checking, of additional harbor craft, other 
than with fiscal year 1951 and 1952 funds. 

Mr. Forp. What is the proposed use of this ferryboat which is 
included in the budget? 


FERRYBOAT 


General Coruna. This one ferryboat, sir, is for use at Fort 
Slocum—that is, if we retain Fort Slocum. The present ferryboat that 
is used to service Fort Slocum has been declared unsafe by the proper 
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authorities, and if we continue to use Fort Slocum, we will have to 
secure a new ferryboat for that service up there. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that in the hearings of last year it 
was stated that the Army spent $200,000 for a ferryboat up there. 

General CoruLta. No, sir; I do not believe it was for Fort Slocum. 
We had two ferries for Fort Jay. 

Mr. Forp. According to the information we had in the hearings 
last year, $200,000 was spent in 1 year for ferry service to the Public 
Information School which then existed at Fort Slocum. 

That may mean, however, that $200,000 was spent for the actual 
operation and maintenance, and not just for the procurement. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

General Patmer. That is in M. and O.; is it not? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Are there any funds in this presentation for fiseal 1955 
for materials handling equipment? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. If you will refer to pages 110 and 111 
of the data form which has been given to you, you will see that there 
are 4 items listed. This is our present plan in obligating funds for 
fiscal 1955. 

You will notice in each case the quantity provided is to bring us up 
to the interim percentage objective. 

The notes on the side of the form explain the number that are beyond 
their expected economical repair life. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you indicate for the committee the dollar amount 
that is anticipated to be obligated for materials handling equipment 
during fiscal year 1955? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. The present plans are to obligate a 
total of $7,518,494. 

Mr. Forp. Are those all for military modified items in this category ? 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, I would have to check to find if 
each of those four models listed do in fact have modifications or 
whether they are the straight commercial version. 

Mr. Forn. Will you check that and insert it in the record? 

General Corutia. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

All materials handling equipment items included in project 4065 are modified 
commercial items, procured under military specifications. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by the column headirig “From a 
Planned Base”? 

General Corutia. Mr. Chairman, of the two columns that are shown 
under mobilization reserve, one is from the inoperative base; the other 
is from the planned base, which means the mobilization reserve as 
computed, taking into consideration the production capacity of the 
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base that will be in operation at the end of leadtime. So you will see 
that in most of these forms, it is not applicable to this particular page, 
but you will see a difference between the inoperative base mobuliza- 
tion reserve and the planned base mobilization reserve. 

In this particular item, since these are of commercial manufacture, 
and we do not maintain a military or an Army production base as such, 
we have just shown the planned base figure. There is no production 
base armywise at all. e get them all from civilian production 
facilities. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are anticipating the commercial 
manufacturers in this field will be producing commercial items during 
this period ¢ 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which in turn they could convert, if necessary, to mili- 
tary production with whatever modifications you have in mind for 
each item ¢ 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller? 


MODERNIZATION UNDER $2 BILLION ANNUAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuier. General, I understand your plan for the next 15 years 
for spending roughly $2 billion envisages not only building up on this 
mobilization base but a continuing modernization along with that, 
so that your forces in being will yx constantly receiving a flow of 
fresher and less worn equipment. 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Do you envisage any crisis in that situation? For in- 
stance, if you decide to replace the small-arms setup, would that result 
in a period of exaggerated turnover at some period, or is that feasible 
as a gradual change? 

General Corutia. The plans for the introduction of any new weap- 
ons, sir, which is basically what your question was directed to, I be- 
lieve, have to provide at the time of the adoption of any new piece 
of equipment or new weapon for phasing it into the system, keeping 
for a period of time the assets of the old as well as the new. It usually 
means terminating the production of the older model, or no longer pro- 
ducing the old model when we go into production on a new and supe- 
rior model, 

For an interval we will have both the old and the new in the system 
and gradually phase out the old models as the new ones come into 
being. This will extend over quite a period of time. 

Mr. Mitier. And that is feasible with such key things as small arms, 
you think. It would not be too awkward a situation having some units 
with 1 type of ammunition or 1 type of weapon and others with the 
old one? 

General Corunna. Any transition period of that kind has its dis- 
advantage, sir, because you have two types. However, it can be local- 
ized to a certain extent by confining it to specific units or even certain 
geographic areas. 

Mr. Mutuer. So that development normally would go over a number 
of years and the new would be worked in and the old one phased out? 

General Coruna. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitier. Barring some change in the overall world situation 
this program would be expected to run on about an even keel year after 
year if there was not a rapid deterioration in the world situation ? 

General Corutza. Yes, sir, I think it would, as we plan it now, with- 
out some outside influence disturbing those plans. 

Mr. Miter. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. General Palmer, I want to compliment you on a frank 
forthright statement, which I think has been one of the clearest 
eee mca this committee has been privileged to listen to. You 

1ave done a fine job in showing us exactly what the problems are, and 
you have not tried to gloss over facts which I think the committee and 
the Congress should have. It is a fine statement. 


READINESS FOR WAR UNDER PRESENT BUDGET LEVEL 


I note in the charts which you gave to show something of our present 
situation in procurement and production you say they reflect the most 
optimitic expectations under existing and prospective production and 
fiscal controls. 

Now from a practical and factual viewpoint those charts showed 
that we are going to be far short of the mobilization reserve which we 
would need in the first year of war, and that that situation will con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future for a number of years at least. 

There seems to be little doubt but what we are taking a deliberate 
and calculated risk that we will not get into trouble. I think the times 
and signs are such that we probably won’t get into trouble, but we have 
no guaranty of it. If we should suddenly be catapulted into the 
problem of trying to keep the Communists from overrunning south- 
east Asia during the next few years, this budget structure would leave 
us in considerable trouble, would it not? 

General Parmer. We are bound to face the fact, I think, Mr. Sikes, 
that only when we Syn any given war can you have everything 
just where you would like to have it. That gives all the advantage 
to the fellow who takes the initiative and makes the war when he has 
reached that point. As long as you are on the side which doesn’t in- 
tend to proceed in that way I think you are always bound to be at a 
disadvantage when the other fellow elects to start the war with you. 

Mr. Srxes. The fact remains that this budget leaves us in an un- 
favorable position if a war should suddenly break out ? 

General Parmer. We are not 100 percent prepared. 

Mr. Stxes. According to your chart we are much less than 100 per- 
cent prepared. 

General Pater. That is right. It is frankly a difficult question to 
answer. We are not ready for a global war; that is correct. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Srxes. You stated that ammunition deliveries through lead 
time into fiscal year 1955, it had been anticipated, would be reduced 
by about 1.6 billion. You now estimate it will be 2.25 billion below 
the amounts planned. 

We all recall the serious problem which developed in Korea over 
alleged shortages of ammunition and the great clamor about our 
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failure to provide more ammunition. Is there a possibility that a 
similar situation could develop as the result of these reductions if 
we should find ourselves in another war? 

General Paumer. I would say, Mr. Sikes, that I was satisfied at 
this moment with the provision being made for the supply of am- 
munition for United States forces. 

We are always faced with the dilemma that if you build up all the 
ammunition stocks you need then you have to close down your produc- 
tion base, so we are at present engaged in trying to hit a happy me- 
dium between continuing to manufacture ammunition as long as we 
can—in other words, keeping part of the production base going, 
which inevitably means deferring the day when you have acquired 
your full stock on hand. 

I think the problem, however, will arise, to answer your question 
quite candidly, if another situation were to come up paralleling 
closely what happened in Korea, that would undoubtedly mean we 
would be supporting large numbers of foreign troops; and having 
planned for the supply of United States forces we would be taking 
ammunition of the United States forces to supply the army of another 
country and we might well run short. 

Mr. Sikes. Let us state it another way. At the beginning of the 
Korean war we had great stocks of ammunition in most categories. 
This was a carryover from World War II. Even then we ran short 
because of the lag in setting up new production facilities. 

General Patmer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SrKes. Under this budget how would our present situation 
compare with that at the start of the Korean war in our ability to 
supply ammunition to the troops? 

General Pater. The position is a great deal more favorable. We 
have a great deal of production equipment. We have the ability to 
contract to keep the package of production equipment together so 
that the production line can be laid out again properly. 

Mr. Stxes. Are reserve stocks as large / 

General Meparis. I cannot answer that question. As the committee 
knows, that situation varies. I can say this: The potential for supply 
of ammunition, including stocks and our going concern today, is very 
substantially better than it was at the beginning of Korea. 

Mr. Srxes. You are in a much better position undoubtedly to step 
up production speedily than you were at the beginning of the Korean 
war? 

General Meparis. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. It has been my information, however, and you are more 
expert in your knowledge on this than I am, that our reserve stocks 
are much lower than they were at the beginning of the Korean war 
but we are in a more favorable position for stepping up production. 

General Meparts. We are not actually much lower, sir. In fact in 
some categories they are higher. In those critical rounds of ammu- 
nition almost uniformly they are as good as they were then, plus the 
added potential of a going production which spots usa year and a half 
against the Korean situation. 

Mr. Srxes. Then this committee can be reasonably secure in think- 
ing that the ammunition reserves, plus the production facilities, are 
adequate for the foreseeable future requirements of our own troops. 
Is that true? 

44081—54——67 
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General Parmer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The problem would come in attempting to supply our 
allies? 

General Pater. That is correct. 

Mr.Srxes. Their production facilities have been developed to a 
much lesser degree than our own and their reserve stocks are much 
lower than ours? Is that true? 

General Parmer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And the critical nature of the —— would depend 
entirely upon the size of the conflagration and the requirements sud- 
denly placed upon us to supply our allies ¢ 

Genera] Paimer. That is correct, and the actual nature of the 
requirement which developed. 


COMBAT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Are there other fields than that of ammunition where the 
same supply — as it affects our allies might make the situation 
a critical one 

General Pater. Yes, sir. All] fields in which we have undertaken 
to supply combat equipment, which involves a rather limited number 
of military items, but in those fields where they are dependent on our 
equipment then the same problem arises. 

Mr. Srxes. They are deparident on our equipment in most fields, 
aren't they, except possibly small arms? 

General Pauaer. That is correct, sir. What I was thinking of was 
total number of items. 

Mr. Sixes. What about their ability to convert their vehicles to 
tactical use? I speak primarily of standard vehicles not military 
vehicles. Can they depend on their standard vehicles, trucks and 
automobiles, for an expanded need, or will they turn to us? 

General Parmer. No. I don’t think there is any question but what 
those countries that have a large motor vehicle population will use it. 
They always have. They conscripted all the taxicabs back in World 
War I. They don’t hestitate at all to take the resources they have for 
war purposes, and I think they would undoubtedly do it. 

Mr. Srxes. You are reassuring in your statements to the committee, 
and again I would like to phrase this question to all fields of produc- 
tion and procurement. Is it your feeling and can you give this com- 
mittee the assurance that under the budget level “ie has been sug- 
gested that the United States Army, as far as its own needs and 
requirements are concerned, is going to be in a reasonably satisfactory 
= to meet any sudden mobilization requirement of the forseeable 

uture. 

General Patmer. I think we are going to be in the most reasonable: 
position we can be in under the assumption that we are in an extended 
period of uneasy peace and we are not preparing to mobilize at any 
particular date of greatest danger. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. But is it also true that the mobilization reserve which is 
possible under this budget is not going to leave us in position to be of 
material assistance to our allies? 
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General Pater. Off the record. 
Discussion held off the record.) 
eneral Parmer. The United States Army mobilization reserves do 
not contain any supplies which are planned for wartime use of our 
allies, and therefore if they must have such assistance from us in case 
of war it distorts the picture of our mobilization reserve considerably. 
When I say that a certain percentage of mobilization reserve is an 
acceptable risk, I am speaking entirely of that percentage of the re- 
quirements for the United States forces and not any larger, unknown 
requirement which might come in from the allies. 

Mr. Srxes. You have further stated that the more we close down 
our active production base the more important it is to preserve an ade- 
quate inactive base consisting partly of Government facilities in stand- 
by and partly of private industrial facilities with whom we have pre- 
arranged plans for war production. Does this budget meet the re- 
quirements you have set forth in that statement ? 

General Severn. As the current production tapers off, industrial 
mobilization must pick up. That includes planning with industry 
and making agreements on future potential production and produc- 
tion schedules. The two are very closely related. 

Mr. Sixes. But my question is, does the present budget planning 
meet the requirements set forth in the maetesl statement ? 

General SeLEEN. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any weaknesses in the budget picture as set 
forth by the requirements outlined in the general statement ? 

General Seren. I do not know of any weaknesses, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. You are satisfied with the industrial reserve picture 
which is carried in this budget ? 

General SeLeen. As it exists today; yes, sir. 

General Parmer. This again, I would like to interject if I may, is 
subject to the qualification that we are working on the theory of an 
extended period of uneasy peace so that we can build up the situation 
more gradually than if we were trying to get ready for something in 
the immediate future. 


ARMY RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Stxes. For the record, I would like to have a definition which 
shows more clearly what you mean by the different categories of 
Army reserve plants. 

For instance, I would like to know what is a rehabilitated and laid 
away plant, and what usefulness it would have in the future and how 
long it would take to put it into operation. 

Would you prepare that for the record ¢ 

General Patmer. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PLANT RESERVE 


The national industrial plant reserve includes industrial property pertaining 
essentially to basic industries to fulfill requirements of the 3 military depart- 
ments and is divided into 2 categories (reference Public Law 8&3, 80th Cong.) : 

(a) That now or formerly owned by the United States but leased, sold, or 
otherwise disposed of subject to a national-security clause. 

(b) That transferred to the General Services Administration, which agency is 
responsible for maintenance. 
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ARMY RESERVE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


A Department of the Army reserve plant is any unit of real property under the 
control of the Department of the Army (including structures on land owned by 
or leased to the United States, substantially equipped with production utilities 
and maintenance machinery, tools, equipment, and including housing and other 
supporting facilities built as an integral part of the installation) designed for 
the production of equipment, supplies, or materials for military use; or for the 
processing, production, or manufacture of components of such items. These 
plants include: 

1. Those installations embracing the so-called permanent arsenal system which 
are retained and utilized in their entirety or in part for the development of 
production methods for materiel, munitions, and supplies for military require- 
ments not normally developed commercially, or for industrial research and 
development. 

2. Those installations established for augmentation of the productive capacity 
of the installations described in 1 above, which the Secretary of the Army 
determines must be retained under the direct control of the Department of the 
Army for its immediate production and mobilization needs and to discharge its 
responsibilities. 

ACTIVE MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 


Active in munitions production means a plant currently producing its planned 
mobilization product or being rehabilitated to produce current requirements. 


INACTIVE PLANT 


An inactive plant is one not producing its mobilization product, even though 
it may be leased to industry or in use by another Government agency for other 
than its planned mobilization use. 


REHABILITATED AND LAID AWAY 


A rehabilitated and laid-away plant means a plant in the departmental indus- 
trial plant reserve which after the start of the Korean emergency was restored in 
order to reestablish capacity for the production of the materiel items originally 
planned for manufacture, has been in production, and as its production require- 
ments have been completed is laid away. Rehabilitation includes incidental 
construction of buildings and major repairs or replacement of deteriorated, con- 
taminated, and obsolete production equipment. Lay away includes: Dismantling, 
cleaning, decontamination, rehabilitation, handling, processing for long-term 
storage, and other similar or related activities to assure adequate readiness for 
rapid reactivation. 

LEASED TO INDUSTRY 


An inactive plant leased to industry is one leased by the Government to a private 
company, which is operating it wholly or in part for the production of other than 
the planned mobilization product. 


USED FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


An inactive plant used for other purposes means one in use by other than the 
“owning” Technical Service or military department; for instance, a clothing 
impregnation plant being used as a quartermaster laundry. 


IDLE PLANT 
An idle plant means one which has not been in operation since World War II. 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


An inactive plant under construction means that the construction of a new plant 
has not progressed sufficiently to permit the start of production. 


UNDERGOING MODIFICATION 
A plant undergoing modification is one where modern manufacturing processes 


and equipment are being installed to secure higher quality or lower cost 
production. 
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VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


The principal objective of the Department of the Army industrial mobilization 
base is to secure adequate production facilities in the form of reserve industrial 
plants to support converted private industry to provide sufficient production 
capacity to fulfill demands for materiel. Accomplishment of this objective plus 
rehabilitation and lay-away of Government-owned reseserve industrial plants 
preserves the industrial capacity of these plants, protects the Government invest- 
ment, and insures an adequate status of mobilization production readiness. The 
manner and scope of rehabilitation and lay-away processes determine the period 
after the beginning of an emergency required to reactivate the reserve plants 
and the degree of production reliability. The Army desires, except in a few 
critical areas, to maintain the reserve industrial plants so that they can initiate 
production in 120 days. 


MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. You further state that we must adopt a long-range pro- 
gram for the gradual replacement of old equipment and orderly 
introduction of superior new items. You estimate annual outlay 
of about $2 billion. 

Does that include the current year’s budget estimate ? 

General Patmer. We are not thinking of reaching the $2-billion 
level in the current year’s budget estimate. What we are figuring on 
is reaching a level and supporting a level of about a $2 billion annual 
appropriation for procurement and production over the long term. 

Mr. Srkes. Does that include a total of $2 billion for this entire 
budget, or a total of $2 billion solely for procurement of new weapons? 

General Patmer. No. It includes the turnover of stock; it includes 
additional consumption requirements; and it includes the essential 
industrial mobilization activities. 

Mr. Sixes. If the anticipated budget level for fiscal 1955 were to 
reflect the requirement for about two billion annually for the pur- 
poses set forth, what would the budget estimate for fiscal 1955 be? 

General Co_GLazieR. Due to the influence of ammunition procure- 
ment and unfilled requirements for initial equipment in the 1955 pro- 
gram of two and a half billion, it is my opinion that in order to pro- 
vide for the modernization as was envisaged in the 2 billion level 
off figure, that it would be slightly increased. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean slightly increased? Increased to 2 
billion or some figure beyond 2 billion ? 

General Coretazier. Not more than 3500 million. 

Mr. SrKes. In addition? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Then from the standpoint of meeting that long-range 
program requirement for the replacement of old equipment and the 
orderly introduction of superior new items the present anticipated 
budget level of $1,950 million does not meet the need which has been 
set forth. Is that right? 

General CoreLazier. Due to the influence of the requirement for 
building up the ammunition reserves there is a larger percentage 
of ammunition in the 1955 program than we would have in the level 
off program which General Palmer mentioned. 

Mr. Srxes. By proportionate amount you are reducing what might 
be considered replacement of old equipment and introduction of new 
equipment so far as the $2 billion figure is concerned ? 

General Coteiazter. That is correct. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Now tell me why it is that you are planning to buy a 
substantially large number of Army aircraft? You more than 
doubled the number you bought between 1953 and 1954. You plan 
to double again the number you buy between 1954 and 1955. Is it 
not possible you people are going too heavily into the development of 
the Army Air Force? 

General Corutta. No, sir; this is in connection with the planned 
program which has been approved within the Army for the creation 
and the equipping of a stated number of helicopter battalions to take 
care of Army needs. There is no conflict between the Army utiliza- 
tion of helicopters, which takes the vast majority of the dollars in the 
Aircraft program, and the needs of the Air Force or the Navy. The 
Army has a need for helicopters which in no way conflicts with the Air 
Force use of helicopters. 

VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. There has been a very material reduction in tactical 
vehicles and support vehicles. Is that due to reliance principally 
upon commercial or stock items? 

General Coruna. Yes, sir. Particularly in the general purpose 
vehicle field we have the Army fairly well equipped with the modern 
type vehicle and we are placing greater reliance on the productive 
capacity of industry to supply the needs in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Srxes. This committee long has felt that such a procedure 
would be a desirable, proper, and economical one. Can you assure the 
committee however that the production base is such that in the event 
of an emergency we do have an adequate base to permit the production 
of an adequate number of tactical and support vehicles which must 
be of a nature peculiarly fitted for combat purposes? 

General Corutia. That is our opinion, yes, sir, that we do have an 
adequate base, with improvisations, to meet our anticipated need. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Forp. As I understand your presentation, General Palmer. 
you are proposing to obligate 2.5 billion of eres f appropriated 
procurement and production funds in fiscal year 1955 

General Patmer. Not exactly. Of that total 1.95 billion will come 
from appropriated funds and an estimated $550 million from reim- 
bursements. 

Mr. Forp. So your total obligation for procurement and production 
in fiseal year 1955 is anticipated to be 2.5 billion? 

General Parmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that, then, bring you up to the 2 billion level which 
you have recommended for production and procurement. or did you 
anticipate that approximately 2 billion in new funds each year would 
be required to initiate and maintain that desired level ? 

General Coretazrer. May I go off the record a moment, sir? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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EXPENDITURE RATE OF $2 BILLION ANNUALLY 


General Coieiazier. The estimate of $2 billion in expenditures for 
the procurement and production appropriations was a forecast of a 
plan in the so-called level-off neal of fiscal year 1958 and beyond. 

Mr. Forp, Your actual expenditure figures for fiseal 1954 are what 
in and production ¢ 

teneral Corciazier. We anticipate, sir, that it will be $5.615 billion. 

Mr. Forp. What will it anticipate being in fiseal 1955? 

General $3 billion. 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal 1956? 

General Core.azier. Mr. Chairman, I am now getting beyond any 
official figures when I speak of fiscal 1956. This plan has no validity 
outside of the Army. These are extracts from the midrange esti- 
mate plan. 

The plan estimates 2.6 billion as the expenditure in 1956. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for the time being your expenditure rate 
will be above $2 billion. Eventually you hope to get comparability 
between your expenditure rate and your obligation rate which you hope 
will level off at $2 billion in order to meet the plan as set forth in Gen- 
eral Palmer’s statement ? 

General Core.azier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the interim, however, you have certain conditions 
which do not have them exactly comparable? 

General Coretazier. Yes, sir. We have more than what we con- 
sider to be the ideal lead time financed. We hope to shorten that. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In your overall long range stock figure, does that include 
all of your stock, such as ammunition, tactical and combat vehicles, 
everything you have in the way of military hardware? 

General Pater. That is everything. 

General Coruna. It includes the stocks both in depots and in the 
hands of troops. That is an asset picture. 

Mr. Forp. It includes ammunition, vehicles, tanks, aircraft, every- 
thing you have for your mobilization ? 

General Corutta. That is in the items covered by P. and P. appro- 
priation. It does not take in clothing, let us say, subsistence, and 
such. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be fair to say, then, that the greater amount 
which you are obligating and spending, in fiscal year 1954 and possi- 
bly in fiscal 1955 for ammunition would help to set up your position 
as regards stock turnover? 

In other words, as I see it, you are putting an abnormal amount 
right now in for example, ammunition ? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1954? 

General Corutia. The past 3 years we have been placing an ab- 
normal amount in ammunition. 

Mr. Forp. Will that prevail in fiscal 1955, also? 

General Corutia. It will begin to drop off in fiscal 1955 so far as 
new obligations. 

Mr. Forp. But this abnormal amount you are putting in ammuni- 
tion, or you have put in ammunition, would help to correct this stock 
problem which you have, the turnover of it ? 
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General Parmer. Yes. I see your point now, sir. That is new 
stuff and it will not be obsolete for a long time. The turnover there, 
the obsolescence of ammunition, is very slow as long as you have the 
same type of weapon to shoot it from. 

Mr. Forp. However, the abnormal amount you are putting in am- 
munition, or which you have put in ammunition and which is part 
of the total assets, does in subsequent years make it easier for you to 
take care of your other turnover, does it not? 

General Parmer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You will not have to replace your ammunition, this ab- 
normal amount, over this 15-year period by reason of having a higher 
supply of ammunition on hand which you do not have to replace 

General Pater. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It does give you a better picture for the replacement of 
the rest of vour assets? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it from the testimony which has been 
given here this morning, the funds which you have available and 
the authority which you want for fiscal 1955 in procurement and 
production will provide a mobilization reserve satisfactory for the 
United States Army in the concept we now have of a long, extended, 
uneasy peace ? 

General Parmer. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. I think 
we have no feeling that there is an incompatibility between the 
policy, the governing policy, and the funds made available. 

Mr. Forp. The provisions of our allies, the military equipment 
which they need to go along with our joint defense program, would 
have to come out of what is commonly called the foreign-aid appro- 
priation reauest ? 

General Panaer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. This committee is not now and never has considered 
funds for the buildup of our allies. 

General Parmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The funds which may be necessary to supply our allies 
with adequate military equipment will come out of another ap- 
propriation request which we call the foreign-aid or military- 
assistance program ? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Any deficiencies which they might have, if we as a nation 
intend to supply them, the Congress will have to provide for in a 
military-assistance appropriation act. 

General Parmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forn. Further questions? 

Mr. Srxes. T have one further question. 

But none of the foregoing would, as I understand it. change the 
fact that this is a limited mobilization reserve and that if there 
should be a sudden emergency—and we will surely need the help of 
our allies if there should be an emergencv—the United States Army 
would have no supplies or equipment under this mobilization reserve 
to provide to its allies. Ts that correct? 

General Parmer. That is correct, none provided specifically for 
that purpose. 
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CHANGES IN 1954 PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Last year, in the presentation, certain detailed justifi- 
cations were given of the things which were to be procured out of the 
funds from the fiscal 1954 budget. Is there any substantial change in 
what was proposed last year and what actually has taken place? 

I assume there have been because of the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. 

General Coru.ua, Yes, sir; there have been a number of changes. 
As General Palmer indicated we have undergone three major re- 
visions of production schedules, because of the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea which took place, as you recall, after the passage of 
the appropriation bill, and then in conection with the various expendi- 
ture targets which have been assigned to the Army. There has been 
a radical overhauling of our plans between last year’s presentation 
and the present time. 

General Core.azter. It is of interest to note, though, that of the 
money appropriated for fiscal year 1954 for procurement and pro- 
duction, none has been obligated in fiscal year 1954, nor do present 
plans provide that any will be obligated. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us a picture of your obligation and de- 
obligation picture as of the latest date? 

General Core.azier. We can furnish that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the figure offhand? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Daviporr. I would like, with your permission, to answer 
the question General Colglazier started to answer, the amount of 
money, and where it came from. 

I am sorry I don’t have more of these charts, but of the two copies 
which I have perhaps you can look at one and the reporter can insert 
the other in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


CuHart I.—Status of funds, procurement and production appropriation, fiscal year 
1954 and fiseal year 1955 


I. STATUS OF FUNDS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1954 Billion 


(a) Appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1954__---__-___-_-__-- $3. 225 
(b) Carryover of unobligated funds from fiscal year 
(c) Anticipated reimbursements, fiscal year 1954 


(d) Total funds available 
(e) Funds released to Army for obligation, fiscal year 1954 


(f) Unobligated balance, June 30, 1954 
Il. STATUS OF FUNDS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1955 


(a) Appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1955 
(b) Carryover of unobligated funds from fiscal year 1954 
(c) Anticipated reimbursemenis, fiscal year 1955_..____-_____-_----__ 


(dad) Total funds available 
(e) Anticipated release to Army for obligation during tiscal year 1955_ 


(7) Unobligated balance; June 90, 1965............................- 


DSS 
0 
4. OSS 
. 550 
2. 400 
EEE 
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Colonel Daviworr. It is estimated we will deobligate $800 million 
in fiseal 1954 of the Army fiscal year 1953 and prior-year programs. 

That added to the $1.5 billion gives us the $2.3 billion program dur- 
ing fiscal year 1954. 

Against the $2.3 billion program, on the 31st of December 1953 we 
had obligated $292 million. 

Also on that date we had deobligated $268 million of the fiscal year 
1953 and prior-year programs which gave us our net of $24 million 
for fiscal year 1954. 

The $24 million net obligation at the end of December is, of course, 
against the $1.5 billion released to Army for obligation. As of Jan- 
uary 31, 1954, against the $2.3 billion program, we had obligated $541 
million. However, on that date we deobligated $659 million, or we 
had a net picture of a minus $118 million obligation for fiscal year 
1954. That minus $118 million is not against the $2.3 billion, sir, but 
against the $1.5 billion program. 

Mr. Forp. When you get all through with fiscal 1954 you still antici- 
pate that you will obligate a net amount of $1.5 billion ? 

Colonel Davivorr. That is the plan as it is projected now, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the 5 months from January 31 through June 30, 1954, 
the rate of obligation will have to step up considerably, then. 

Colonel Davinorr. That is right. 

General Coreiazrer. May I interject at that point, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Coreiazrer. As you recall, during the period of July 1 
until the present, we were faced with a revision of schedules. 

During that time money already under contract was used to extend 
the contracts which reflected no new obligation. 

We were not in position to know just how much new money would 
be required in these production schedules until we had completed that 
action. 

Now that we have completed it we have already identified the areas 
where it will be necessary to have new financing, so the obligations pic- 
ture should show a material increase beginning with the current month 
and certainly extending through the balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forv. Thank you very much, General Palmer. I think this 
presentation, as has been expressed here before, is very, very excellent 
and most helpful. 

General Parmer. Thank you, gentlemen. It is certainly a pleasure. 

General Honnen. We of the Army are both privileged and honored 
to appear before this distinguished committee of the Congress. We 
feel that very strongly. 

Mr. Srxes. This committee has been privileged to have General 
Honnen before it. He has been with us for a number of years. Dur- 
ing that time he has been of great assistance to the committee. The 

eneral has a fine understanding of the requirements of the committee 
in order that it may properly consider presentations on budget re- 
quirements—and I know that the committee joins me in wishing him 
much success and happiness in whatever work he may engage in for 
the future. 

General Honnen. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Muuzer. I concur very heartily in the remarks made by my col- 
leagues, Mr. Sikes and the chairman, both as to the fine service and 
assistance given us by General Honnen and also the high quality of 
the presentation made today with respect to procurement and pro- 
duction, 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Honnen. I only reecho 
and reemphasize what previously has been said about you and members 
of your staff. You kod they have done a mighty fine job. 

General Honnen. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 29, 1954. 


NatIonaL GuarD ASSOCIATION 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 
MARYLAND 

COL. MARK H. GALUSHA, OFFICE, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 

LT. COL. ALLAN CRIST, OFFICE, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 

MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, 50TH ARMORED DIVISION, NEW 
JERSEY NATIONAL GUARD 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES R. FOX, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF WEST 


VIRGINIA 


Mr. Forv. We are pleased and privileged to have representatives 
of the National Guard Association before us to discuss the budget 
presentation affecting the National Guard. 

The principal witness is Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan. 

Will you proceed, sir? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Maj. Gen. Donald W. McGowan, 
commanding the 50th Armored Division, New Jersey National Guard, 
and chairman of the committee on legislation of the National Guard 
Association. I am accompanied by two members of my committee, 
Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, the adjutant general of Maryland, whose 
name has long been synonymous with National Guard affairs, and 
Brig. Gen. Charles R. Fox, the adjutant general of West Virginia 
and president of the Adjutants General Association. Colonel Galusha 
and Colonel Crist, from the office of the National Guard Association, 
are also here. Unfortunately, Maj. Gen. E. A. Walsh, president of the 
National Guard Association, is occupied with speaking engagements 
in the Midwest and cannot be here today. He is, however, familiar 
with the statement I will make. 

As General Walsh indicated in his letter to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, after a review of the Department of Defense budget for 
the Army National Guard, we believe the amounts proposed are 
justified and reasonable and satisfactory with a single exception. This 
exception relates to the armory and nonarmory construction funds 
recommended for the Army National Guard, and I will confine my re- 
marks to this item. 

In the breakdown of the amount proposed under the title, “Construe- 
tion Army Reserve Components,” a total of $10 million is allocated 
for Army National Guard construction—$9 million for armory con- 
struction and $1 million for nonarmory construction. In this connec- 
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tion, in order to make the nonarmory funds available without the 
necessity of a minimum of 25-percent contribution by the States, it 
will be necessary to include the language, similar to last year, near the 
end of the title, “Army National Guard,” reading as follows: 

That the funds appropriated under the heading, “Military Construction, Army 
Reserve Components,” shall be available for the construction of buildings and 
facilities other than armories without regard to the 75-percent restriction on 
contributions contained in section 4 (d) of Public Law 788, 81st Congress. 

We ask that this language be included. 

The National Guard Association actively participated in the enact- 
ment by the Congress of the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 
(Public Law 783, 81st Cong.), which established an organized long- 
range program to meet the construction needs of all the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. For the first time this act authorized 
the Federal Government to participate in the funding of National 
Guard armories in amounts not to exceed 75 percent of the cost of an 
armory. The act further authorized the appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion for the purposes set forth during a 5-year period ending with 
fiscal year 1956, Of the $250 million authorized by the Congress, the 
Department of Defense allocated, for planning purposes, $145 mil- 
lion toward the construction needs of the Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve. 

Appropriations by the Congress to the Department of the Army in 
Phe estos of this act, including the $15 million requested for fiscal 
vear 1955, amount to $86.7 million, or slightly over 50 percent of the 
Army allocation with only 1 fiscal year remaining in the program 
of 5 years. 

Attached to my statement as tab A is a table which shows the appro- 
priations by the Congress for National Guard armory and nonarmory 
construction together with the amounts obligated by fiscal year. 

The glaring information in this table is the low rate of obligation 
of appropriated funds in the early years of this program. For exam- 
ple, it will be noted that in fiscal vear 1952, the first year of the pro- 
gram, while $16 million was appropriated for armory construction 
only $26,000 was obligated. For fiscal year 1953 the Congress 
appropriated $5 million more, yet only $6 million was obligated. 
For fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that $14 million will be obligated. 

I know that General Walsh has indicated to some of the members 
of this subcommittee during the past 2 years his concern over the 
delay in the National Guard armory and nonarmory construction 
program. To begin with, it was a new program, with States provid- 
ing a part of the funds. Many State legislatures meet only for brief 
periods and not every year. It was necessary to establish rules and 
regulations for putting this joint venture into effect. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has set up maximum criteria toward which it will 
contribute the maximum of 75 percent provided by the law. Actu- 
ally, the funding of many armories ends up by being an approximate 
50-50 proposition between the Federal Government and.the State due 
to the criteria established by the Army and the fact that the State 
niust bear the expense for the land, all utilities up to the building line, 


construction supervision, roads, grading and seeding, and other inci- 
dental costs. 
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For a long time this program was bogged down with redtape and. 
indecision. It was only after several conferences with General Ridg- 
way, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and he indicated his active in- 
terest and participation in the program, that real progress was made 
in actually moving along with the construction. I am advised that 
the present rate of obligation is approximately $114 million each 
month. Nonarmory funds are in a similar status. 

The National Guard needs many new armories to replace leased 
warehouses, garages, and temporary space of every description in 
which some units are housed. Additions are needed to many armories . 
to adequately provide for increased strengths. I am informed that 
at the present time the National Guard Bureau has on file applications 
from the several States for new armories, which meet all the criteria 
established for final approval, totaling over $43 million in construction 
costs, exclusive of the contribution to be made by the States. Increas- 
ing amounts of new and expensive equipment being issued to National 
Guard units require monarmory construction for the proper storage 
and maintenance of this equipment. Only the large carryover of un- 
obligated funds in previous fiscal years has delayed our request for 
additional construction appropriations, both armory and nonarmory. 

A survey made at the outset of this calendar year shows that 37 
States have appropriated in excess of $20 million as their contribution ° 
toward the National Guard armory program. After taking into ac- 
count obligations incurred against these appropriations over $15 mil- 
lion remains availabie. This figure does not take into account 
funds which many States have appropriated for this program since 
January 1 of this year. 

For these reasons it is our earnest recommendation that the appro- 
riations for Army National Guard construction be increased from 
10 million to $25 million for fiscal year 1955. We suggest that 

the $25 million be broken down to $20 million for armory construction 
and $5 million for nonarmory construction. The expenditure of this 
amount by the Federal Government will provide facilities for the 
National Guard costing in excess of $40 million. We believe this in- 
crease in construction funds for the National Guard is justified and 
will be repaid many times by the increasing value of the National 
Guard to our national security. 


44081—54——68 
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Appropriation and obligation statement, military construction, Army Reserve Forces, 
National Guard construction, fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1955— Activity 
6500, National Guard construction 


| 
National | “facilities, Total 
ories National 
= Guard 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
deep $16,000,000 | $8,000,000 | $24, 000,000 
2. ea transfer from “Army National Guard” to 
itary construction, Army civilian components”... ._..- 0 2, 650, 000 2, 650, 000 
16, 000, 000 10, 650, 000 26, 650, 000 
Unobligated balance.._........-....-....-.--------..--- 15, 974, 087 8,011, 834 23, 985, 871 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 ‘ 
Funds availaple from prior year..-.-..........---.----------- 15, 974, 037 8, 011, 834 23, 985, 871 
20, 974, 037 11,011, 834 31, 985, 871 
5, 988, 618 2,332, 444 8, 321, 062 
14, 985, 419 8, 679, 390 23, 664, 809 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
Funds available from prior year -_..-.-......-.-.------------- 14, 985, 419 8, 679, 390 23, 664, 809 
23, 979, 419 8, 779, 390 32, 758, 809 
Obligations (estimated) _-.................-.-.---.--.---------- 14, 381, 419 5, 599, 390 19, 980, 809 
9, 598, 000 3, 180, 000 12, 778, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Funds available from prior year----........-.-......---------- 9, 598, 000 3, 180, 000 12, 778, 000 
18, 598, 000 4, 180, 000 22, 778, 000 
16, 598, 000 4, 180, 000 20, 778, 000 
Unobligated balance available for subsequent year-.---- 2, 000, 000 | 0 | 2, 000, 000 


Mr. Forv. Thank you very much, General McGowan. 

I believe our committee in the past has shared the attitude that the 
National Guard Association has with reference to the delay in getting 
this program underway. 

It is my recollection that our committee last year strongly urged 
the expediting of this program. It was somewhat discouraging to 
see the backlog which had as built up without much real progress 
on the brick and mortar aspects of the program. 

We were told by the Department of the Army representatives dur- 
ing the hearings this year that great strides had been made in the 
last 6 months, anyway 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In tearing down these road blocks, so to speak. 

It is certainly encouraging to have them say that their rate of obli- 
gation in the past 3 or 4 months had gone up markedly. 

General McGowan. Currently it is approximately a million and a 
half per month. 

Mr. Forv. Which would mean about $18 million annually if that 
rate continues. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. This is really the first 6 months of 
real accomplishment since the program was initiated. 
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FACILITIES 


I have some pictures here which might indicate the type of tem- 
porary facility which would be and need to be replaced by Army 
construction in the several States, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. These are structures actually being used at the present 
time 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. Such a condition obtains in practi- 
cally every State. 

As an instance, in New Jersey, although we have always had a 
big guard relatively and a firm Armory construction program from 
State funds, we have 20 new locations which before World War II 
never had guard units, and in those locations we have many unsatis- 
factory armory, or temporary armory, facilities. 

In addition, our existing armories, have more units in them and 
larger units in them, and many or most of them need to be enlarged. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any approximation of the action taken 
since January 1 this year by the various State legislatures? 

General McGowan. No reports available. For instance, our legis- 
lature is still meeting. New Jersey has in its budget funds for more 
armories and which we are confident will be appropriated. The 
legislature has not yet adjourned. 

General Recxorp. In Maryland my legislature appropriated an 
additional $200,000 in addition to the funds now available. We are in 
excellent shape so far as the program is concerned in Maryland because 
we have been working on it for a long period of years. But this 
special appropriation was made for a two-unit armory to be matched 
by Federal funds and will be available as additional money on July 1. 

I don’t know what the other States have done. 

Our trouble at the beginning was that there was a lot of confusion 
in the Pentagon with respect to how this new plan, and these con- 
tributary funds would be set up and administered. 

As Mr. Sikes knows, there was very definite confusion with respect 
to the nonarmory money. We had to come back 2 or 3 times to ask 
that an amendment be included in the Appropriations Act. The 
prepared budget of this year has again stricken this language and as 
you have noted, we again ask that it be included. 

The point is that before the National Defense Facilities Act became 
law, we enjoyed 100 percent Federal funds for construction of shops 
and warehousing facilities, and when this new act was presented in 
1950 there was no intent on our part, at least, and we believe on the 
part of the Congress, to change that setup with respect to nonarmory 
construction. 

After the law was passed, however, the Bureau of the Budget took 
a different view. I am inclined after a careful study of the language 
of the Act, to feel that they may be correct. 

Now we have tried and have accomplished a good deal] toward get- 
ting that 100 percent Federal money for nonarmory construction, but 
here again they are ready to take it away from us unless you gentlemen 
include the amendment we request. Otherwise, we will be back again 
on 75 percent Federal contribution toward nonarmory construction. 
We hope that you will give us that 100 percent feature again, 


j i. 
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Mr. Forp. It is my belief, though I cannot speak for the committee, 
that we are most sympathetic to your suggestion. It is one of those 
cases which we on this committee are oftentimes criticized for. How- 
ever, unless something is done on a more permanent basis, of neces- 
vty we must recommend your suggestion. 

r. Stxes. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

eneral Recxorp. There is another point I would like to stress. 
The National Defense Facilities Act was enacted in 1950, and due to 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea during that year we asked for no 
money in that first year, 1950. That set us back a year. Then be- 
cause of the impact of the new law on the Bureau of the Budget and 
their thinking, it took a year or 18 months for them to get the ma- 
chinery ready. That may be an unkind statement but it is a correct 
statement. It took entirely too long for them to get the administra- 
tive machinery set up so that it would go. 

So if you analyze General McGowan’s statement you will find that 
today, and we are almost at the end of this 5-year period, we have had 
appropriated a little more than 50 percent of the funds that were au- 

orized by this law. Some of the slowness was the fault of some 
of the States where they did not have meetings of the legislature and 
could not get State funds with which to match Federal funds. But 
in my own case, in Maryland, I had funds in hand, but I couldn’t get 
any approval for well over 2 years after this bill became law. We 
could not turn a hand because the Federal people were not ready to 


go. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Recxorp. I might invite your attention to the definition in 
this law of “facility.” at is what caused the trouble. The Sen- 
ate took the House bill and amended it, and they wrote a definition 
which states: 


“Facility” includes any interest in land, any armory, or other structure, to- 
gether with any improvements thereon, and any storage or other facility nor- 
mally required for the administration and training of any unit of any Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces of the United States. 


That angeone was so broad that it overrode what we had been 
previously doing through appropriations. 

We had been getting National Guard appropriations for 100 percent 
nonarmory construction, and when they came along in the Senate 
and wrote in the above language the Bureau of the Budget changed 
with respect to nonarmory construction. 

r. Mitier. I am not criticizing their ruling, and I still do not 
think that the Congress had that intention. They were thinking 
about armories for the National Guard with a 25-percent contribution. 

General Recxorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrixer. And they were thinking about armories for the Re- 
serve which would be entirely Federal money ? : 

General Recxorp. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. But I do not think anybody in the Congress ever 
expected to go back and upset this other situation. 

eneral ence, I ype | support your position, because I 
was active in presenting the guard’s position when this legislation was 
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before both the House and the Senate, and my recollection is that the 
bill as it passed the House was very specific. 

Mr. Murr. I was not on the Armed Services Committee. All I 
heard was the discussion on the floor. I am pretty sure I am right 
in saying there never was a thought in the minds of the Congress 
when they passed that bill to require a State contribution for facili- 
ties that were not connected with armory use; in other words, for 
installations that would not be of any use to the States whatsoever. 

General Reckorp. Now the budget has gone further. They have 
taken the nonarmory money which used to be included in National 
Guard Bureau funds in the appropriation, and they have lumped it 
under a separate title, so that in order to accomplish what we previ- 
ously enjoyed and what you had in mind and the committee had in 
mind a year ago when you gave us that extra language, we must ask 
you to again include language similar to that included in the fiscal 
year 1954 Appropriations Act. 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is very clear, General. 

General Recxorp. General McGowan has stated, and we all want 
to support him in saying that we feel all the other items in the guard 
appropriation are very satisfactory, and we hope you will approve 
them just as they are, but in this one item we would like to stress 
the need for additional funds and we hope you will look with favor 
upon it because we are way behind schedule on construction. 

General Fox. There is one thing that concerns us in about half the 
States, and that is a biennial legislature. In West Virginia we have a 
mandatory 60-day session each odd year. The difficulties I have had 
with my legislature is that the Federal appropriation usually isn’t 
broken down until after my legislature adjourns. I go before the 
finance committee and they say: “How much do you need to match 
the Federal appropriation ¢” 

All I can say is: “Well, I would guess so much.” 

Well, you just don’t guess very well. 

As an example, until I came into office, our State proceeded on a 
policy for 30 years of loaning money to private corporations to build 
armories for the State, and then my department leased and paid rent 
from State funds. 

Since the Ist of July 1949, we have bought five of these armories. 
We bought them with 100 percent State money. 

All the while there were Federal appropriations available but 
they had not been broken down, and actually we have had only 2 par- 
ticipations to date from Federal funds, 1 in Welch, which amounted 
to only $52,000, and 1 in Oakhill, which is under construction, which 
is around $100,000. It works out about 50—50 State and Federal funds. 

In this Oakhill project, the city gave us a site which had been ap- 
praised at about $50,000. Then the drill floor criteria of the Army is 
only 5,400 square feet as I recall it. 

Well, for a rifle company of 200 men, 188 to be exact you cannot 
assemble them in that space, hardly call the roll much less doing the 

rill. 

So in order to get a decent floor I have expanded it to 90 by 90 
rather than 60 by 90. The State has to pay that additional difference 
In cost. 

Then the supply room is only half big enough. I have expanded 
that, but I have to pay the additional costs. I have to pay all the 
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‘sidewalks, bringing utilities to the building. So when you speak of 
75-25, it is actually nearer 50-50. The State has to furnish architec- 
tural services, supervision, all utilities up to 5 feet outside, and various 
other things. e therefore think the program would run much 
smoother if we had a reasonable plan each year so that I could tell 
ay legislature every 2 years what money is now available which must 
‘be met. 

Mr. Forp. Any deviation in the specific armory which the Pentagon 
recommends for a location must be financed by the State? 

General Fox. 100 percent State. 

General McGowan. And their criteria are based on Army Reserve 
requirements with 10 and 15 men in the company, and we have a maxi- 
mum of 180 in a rifle company, and it is inadequate. But we have to 
pay the additional cost to make them large enough for use. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. General McGowan, I think you presented the committee 
with a very good statement. I am sure all of you gentlemen know 
a oe in which this committee and the Congress hold the National 

uard. 

We recognize its very great importance to the Nation, and the 

art it has always played in the defense of the country. We have 
‘been very much interested through the years in assisting insofar as 
we could the preservation of a strong and effective National Guard. 


NONARMORY FACILITIES 


I noted what you had to say about the wisdom of extending the 
present language on the construction of nonarmory facilities. 

I wonder, General McGowan, if you feel that this be made perma- 
nent language? 

General McGowan. We feel that the necessity for nonarmory con- 
struction has increased rather than diminished as a result of the entire 
reequipment program for the National Guard. 

As an instance, I have an armored division. I have on hand today 
over 80 percent of my full wartime allowance of brand new tanks, 
and similarly I am getting these new armored personnel carriers. 

The entire National Guard has been reequipped, as you undoubtedly 
know, with all new general-purpose vehicles, new radios, new artillery 
pieces now are being received, all post-World War II manufacture. 

Mr. Miter. Right there is it not also likely, is it not very sub- 
stantially in the planning, that an on-the-site antiaircraft responsi- 
bility is likely to be placed in the particular fleld of the National 
Guard, which would inevitably add to the need for nonarmory facili- 
ties of considerable importance? 

General McGowan. I might say we are now going on site. We 
are right in the process of going on site. That in itself will require 
percentagewise less money than housing of equipment for the rest of 
the Guard, although it is an important consideration. 

But the Army itself has never as a policy provided shed storage for 
its table of organization and equipment vehicles. Consequently, there 

-has been some question as to whether it should be provided for us. 

I might point out that the matter of deterioration alone and ex- 

‘posure to the elements makes it more necessary for us to have it, most 
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necessary. The Army may do without it because it has so many 
a who can keep the equipment painted, keep it repaired, and 
eep it maintained. 

r. Miuzer. Isn’t the fundamental thing with respect to whether 
or not these costs should be borne by the State or by the Federal 
Government headed up in this regard: That a great percentage of 
these nonarmory facilities are required for the storage, maintenance, 
and care of equipment that under no normal circumstances could be 
of any use to the National Guard functioning as a State organization ? 
The equipment is designed for use when the Guard would be serving 
in a Federal capacity and therefore the State really gets no particular 
benefit out of it? 

General McGowan. The answer to your question is decidedly yes. 
The equipment we wish to protect and house is that which would be 
—S argely only in a Federal mission. 

r. Miter. That is the point. 

General McGowan. The National Guard is responsible for the 
maintenance and care of the property issued to us and if it deteriorates, 
other than through fair wear and tear, the State has to clear itself 
of that responsibility by reports of survey. 

If the Federal Government has the equipment and it deteriorates, 
the Army writes it off. We are still charged with it at full value. 

Mr. Mitier. But that equipment would have very little value to 
the Guard when it was functioning as a State agency rather than as 
a Federal agency ? 

General istlowsn, 95 percent would be needed only in the dis- 
charge of our Federal mission ; yes, sir. 

General Recxorp. That was the theory upon which the National 
Defense Facilities Act was enacted into law. We had to accept so 
much Federal equipment that was of no value to the State but was 
in order to equip us properly for Federal emergency that it was 
enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. Mruuer. That is all I have. 

General McGowan. In conclusion I would like to bring up just one 
pom with which the committee undoubtedly has been made aware 

y the presentation of the National Guard Bureau. 


DRILL PAY 


At the present time it appears inevitable that funds 


will be required for armory drill pay for this fiscal year because the 
National Guard will exceed the year-end strength appropriated for, 
ibly within the next 30 days or so. The committee in the past 
as stated, that it would have no desire to suspend recruiting of the 
Guard. We have found in the past when we were forced to suspend 
recruiting and actually to reduce strength that it took us 2 years to 
get the momentum again underway. We would appreciate the assist- 
ance of the subcommittee in this respect. 

Our strength as of February 28 was 292,000-plus. Year end appro- 
-priated strength is 300,000, and in my State alone we have a thousand 
greater strength than we had a year ago, and last week we had a net 
increase of 96 and the week before some 60. This sharply increasing 
strength is indicated in all the States with which I have been in 
contact. 
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Mr. Forp. Would the same prevail for the various States repre- 
sented here this morning? 

General McGowan. It is general, sir. 

General Fox. I am also director of Selective Service in my State. 
My difficulty is keeping my selective-service calls on an even ratio 
throughout the State, because one board, for example, had a call for 
8 and 17 men voluntered. So the same spirit is prevailing on the 
whole. We are getting volunteers for the National Guard which just 
blossomed beyond our fondest expectations. The boys want to pick 
up a few dollars and it is an encouraging thing. If we stopped 
accepting volunteers it would be a catastrophe, I think. 

General McGowan. It is hard to say what has brought it about. 
One of the factors has been a splendid public relations program which 
the Bureau has put on. Now that program is being diecsted toward 
enlisting the returning veterans. New Jersey is 1 of the 6 States 
in the United States into whose guard they are assigning returning 
veterans as an experiment to fill our war strength vacancies in the 
event of mobilization. We are beginning to get some of these men, 
which have been assigned to us, to enlist actively. 

We have in 1 battalion 4 returning Korean lieutenants, Korean 
war lieutenants, who have signed up actively with us. That is an 
indication of the interest and also the indication possibly of the re- 
sults of this public relations program of the Bureau which Congress 
finances through a modest appropriation. 

We think that is very important. The results now should not be 
stopped because we are showing results. 

Mr. Mitier. Might I suggest that it might be possible—you recall 
we had discussion of that—and we ought to think seriously of putting 
in some language if we don’t put in more money to indicate that at 
least this committee would not want to see anything done to throw 
back that very desirable upswing in recruiting. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TYPE OF ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. During the consideration of the budget as presented by 
General Abendroth it was indicated that at least in the past there was 
a greater interest in enlisting in the guard so-called fresh recruits 
rather than those who had returned from the Korean war or had had 
other military duty. As I recall, about 3 percent of those who had en- 
listed in the guard within the last year or so came from men who had 
served actively in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, whereas there was 
a sizable percentage of fresh recruits. 

You have indicated this morning, General McGowan, that there is 
evidence that the trend is perhaps changing a bit. Could you give us 
any more definite information along that line? 

General McGowan. I can with respect to the State of New Jersey, 
and I can add that the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, as of 
about April 15 can give this committee the actual number in the en- 
tire National Guard of the United States of youngsters who are under 
18% years of age. They will have those figures. 

We have fluctuated in New Jersey in the postwar guard, and again 
we find that the experience in one State is paralleled almost exactly 
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in every State. We have fluctuated since the post-World War II era. 
In 1953 we had 14 percent veterans in the New Jersey National Guard. 

Also in 1958 of all our enlistments 14 percent were veterans. I 
cannot now say that that 14 percent is increasing because I have not 
completed an exact count. Such a study is now underway. 

I have found in my 38 years of military experience that the veteran 
is happy to come in the guard after he has had his Federal service 
and will be happy or willing to go off to another emergency with 
the guard. However, he stays out of the guard if the threat is imme- 
diate. He doesn’t want it again within a year or two. This is onl 
my opion, but with the quieting down of the Korea show, enoug 
time has elapsed that the veteran says well, if I am going to go in 
another war, from choice or otherwise, I want to go in now and get set. 
So I expect our count will show an approach back to 20 percent of 
veterans in the guard. 

Mr. Forp. A veteran who has served 2 years? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Who has an additional 6 years of obligation ? 

_ General McGowan. Even those who have no further obligations, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Those who do have the 6-year additional obligation, can 
they under existing legislation work that off, so to speak, by guard 
service 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; and they do. But there is no com- 
pulsion, as you know, to serve that. So I say other reasons are re- 
sponsible. They may want to serve with other people they know in 
their hometown. 

General Fox. Better facilities is one of the greatest incentives. 
Where you have an armory which has adequate facilities to give ex- 
cellent training, good classrooms, good training equipment, graphic 
training aids, and some possibility of social life—basketball, reading 
room, a place where the wives can come during drill—these incentives 
are far greater in getting enlistments than the law. The law of com- 

ulsion is laughable. They pay no attention to it. But if we could 
Soa decent armories with proper facilities I think we would get more 
of the veterans coming in just because they want to belong to a grow- 
ing concern. 

General McGowan. I want to subscribe to what General Fox says. 
At the present time I could name two locations in New Jersey, one 
up in the country in Warren County where we had a unit housed in a 

rage, and which was a reasonably satisfactory unit. It is the first 
ar where a new armory will be constructed in New Jersey with 
Federal support. Just the fact of the announcement that it has been 
determined they will get their armory has almost doubled their 
strength. 

At Long Branch, where they were housed most inadequately in a 
little building in connection with a housing development, we have 
provided them with a garage, a very fine garage, which was con- 
structed under this nonarmory program. The fact they have a place 
to keep their equipment now, that outfit is up to full reduced strength 
and we have asked for permission to allow them to go to war strength. 
That fully supports what General Fox has said so far as New Jersey is 
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General Recxorp. I had a case in Western Maryland where we are 
building a new armory under this program. As soon as the contractor 
went in there the steamshovel and started to work we got a report 
that 15 new young men in the town joined the unit. They just couldn’t 
believe they were going to get the armory. They heard us talk about 
it 2 or 3 years but didn’t bam it. As soon as they saw the con- 
tractor go to work 15 men joined. I think that will be the normal 
reaction. As we add the facilities that General Fox mentioned, they 
will come in. The best room is the clubroom for the enlisted men 
and their wives and girls. All the facilities for classrooms they need 
have been added. 

In Maryland we have not accepted the criteria from the National 
Guard Bureau because we didn’t think it was sufficient, so we have 
approached every one of these jobs with the definite statement to give 
us our 75 percent of the cost of your armory, your type armory, and 
we will furnish the rest of the money from State funds. That result 
is that in nine cases now, because we are on our ninth armory, we have 

ut up considerably more than 25 percent because we wanted the 
Brill hall to be larger and we wanted the storerooms to be adequate. 
That is almost a repetition of what General Fox has told you. 

Fortunately Maryland had the money and we could say “We will 

pay. the balance.” 

he net result is that we will have armories that will be not only 
attractive but the facilities will be adequate in all respects, even to 
indoor rifle ranges. 

In three of our armories it looked as though I would run a little 
short on State money. I told our architect to leave the indoor rifle 
range off. I got such a how] from that that I had to reevaluate things. 
The local companies wanted them. 

So we went ahead with State money and added the rifle range to 
each of these three armories, 

I believe the new armories, and a proper presentation of the program 
to the returning veteran as well as to the young men, will produce 
better results, though in Maryland we have had little results in getting 
the returning veteran—® percent is about right in Maryland. I hope 
we can find a way to build it up. 

But you must remember that there is no provision in the Reserve 
Act or the U. M. T. and S. Act whereby these men can be compelled 
to serve. The language of the law is to the effect they have the obli- 
gation to serve, but there is no penalty if they fail to do it. 

I think we ought to come along with an amendment, and I hope in 
some proper bill we can find a spot where we can say to the veteran, 
if you had 6 months’ service, join the guard for 3 years and you can 
get your discharge, not be transferred to a paper organization known 
as the Standby Reserve, but discharge you. He is as available in the 
- body of citizenry as he is if he is on a list called the Standby 

eserve list. So I would take a formula—6 months active service in 
training, 3 years in the guard. 

One year active service in training and 2 years in the guard. 

Two years active service in training and 1 year in the guard. Then 
give them their discharge. I believe we would see this old flower 
blossom and we would have what we are all talking about and haven’t 
accomplished. 


4 
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ASSIGNMENTS TO RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Forp. General McGowan, earlier you said New Jersey was 1 of 
the 6 States where Army was assigning individuals to Reserve units? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that Wisconsin is another and four 
others in addition ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I didn’t realize they were assigning these people to guard 
units. 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I thought it was to the Army Reserve only. 

General McGowan. To the Regular Army, to the Army Reserve, 
and to the National Guard in those States. 

i Forp. An all-encompassing program and not for the Reserve 
alone 

General McGowan. That is right. 

The 3 percent the general was referring to means 3 percent secured 
of the numbers listed of these returning reservists. It doesn’t mean 
that is the percentage of veterans in the Maryland Guard. 

Isn’t that correct? 

General Reckorp. That is correct. Under the term “veteran” you 
have men who served in World War IT but didn’t have to go to Korea. 

Another thing: The veterans in the guard are the older men who 
got experience in World War II and occupy in a large way the per- 
manent positions such as mechanics and administrative personnel 
caretakers. They are usually men who learned their job in World 
War II. When we organized they came right in. 

That group are the real veterans of the guard. Few of the Korean 
veterans have come into the guard. 

General McGowan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Unless there are further comments, gentlemen, I wish to 
express the committee’s appreciation. 

Ve will certainly have your recommendations in mind and we will 
do the best we can to be helpful. 

General McGowan. We would like to thank you, sir, for the Na- 
tional Guard Association, for your very fine reception. 


Program 
WITNESS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Forp. The next witness will be our colleague, the Honorable 
Paul B. Dague. The committee is pleased to see you, sir, and will 
you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Dacve. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate deeply this opportunity 
to appear before your committee in order to bring to your attention 
the unfavorable impact about to be made upon the highly developed 
section of my district by that part of our antiaircraft-protection pro- 
gram having to do with the so-called Nike installations. 
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Two such launching sites have been selected in my home county— 
Chester County, Pa.—and while there is no general disposition on 
the part of my constituents to oppose the program as such, a veritable 
wave of protest has arisen over the proposal to place these launchin 

latforms in a locality which is highly developed and closely restricte 
y local zoning ordinances. 

The principal complainants are members of an organization:-known 
as the Great Valley Association, which takes its name from the fertile 
valley lying almost wholly in Tredyffrin Township, located to the 
west of Valley Forge Park and to the north of the Main Line section. 
T am persuaded that this civic group speaks with full authority for 
all of the citizens in the area, and I am further persuaded that their 
protests resolve into the argument that the installation could be moved 
a short distance eastward where it could be established in Valley 
Forge Park, and on land owned wholly by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

My informants tell me that the complete installations involve a 
land area of approximately 8 acres each and include, in addition to 
the launching platform and a control site, barracks, latrines, messhall, 
and administration buildings necessary to accommodate the 100-man 
crew required in the operation of the device. The maintenance of an 
underground arsenal for the storage of additional rockets is another 
feature which further arouses the apprehension of the parties who 
reside in the surrounding area. 

The program as it affects my district also includes an installation 
to be made on the property of Hon. William H. Ashton located in 
Willistown Township, Chester County, Pa., and in some respects poses 
an even graver economic threat than the installation scheduled for the 
Great Valley section. Specifically the Army plans call for placing 
the launching platform directly in front of and approximately 200 
feet from his tenant house and cow barn. Mr. Ashton is our repre- 
sentative in the Pennsylvania General Assembly and is a very reason- 
able person. In this instance, however, he has bitterly protested an 
encroachment which he feels will take his most valuable pasture lot 
and perhaps—because of its proximity to his dairy barn—ruin his 
entire farm operation. As a former Army major, Mr. Ashton appre- 
ciates the military necessity involved, but he feels, as do the com- 
plainants at the other location, that these devices could be set up at 
spots but a short distance removed from the designated sites without 
destroying the overall pattern determined by the military authorities. 

T have with me for inclusion in the record maps and charts, which 
have been prepared by qualified technicians and competent authority, 
attesting to the feasibility of relocating these installations and taking 
into account the estimated resultant damage to land values, as well 
as the great damage—both social and economic—which the program as 
now set up will pose for our community. In urging your committee’s 
insistence that the Army review their program, I do so with renewed 
assurance that it is not my intention nor that of my constituents to 
place any obstacles in the way of an adequate antiaircraft defense but 
rather that the plan be revised by making certain indicated relocations. 
On behalf of the good people I am trying to represent in this matter, 
I want to thank you gentlemen for the courtesy of this hearing. 

Mr. Forp. These maps and photographs which you have shown to 
us are most helpful and informative in arriving at an understanding 
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of the problems confronting your people. Unfortunately, our awe 
ing limitations prevent their being incorporated in the record in a 
‘ practical manner. Could you leave these with the committee? We 
will return them. 

Mr. Dacur. Certainly, and these statements, may they be included 
in the record ? 

Mr. Forp. The statements will be placed in the record at this point. 
We thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Daeur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


GREAT VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Paoli, Pa., March 23, 1954. 


Hon. Paut B. Dacur, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dacve: I am glad to know that you will have an opportunity 
to present our statement before the House Appropriations Committee and I 
will try in this letter to give you such information as will help you in your 
presentation. 

I am sending you a copy of the United States Geological Survey map of the 
Valley Forge quadrangle. This map has been marked to indicate the proposed 
control and launcher sites in our area. The residences in the immediate area 
around the launcher site, which will be seriously affected, are indicated by 
numbers. I am also sending vou photographs which were taken by Mr. Thomp- 
son of these residences. Included also is an AAA map of Philadelphia. This 
map has been marked to show the location of the installation in our area; also, 
the location of Mr. William Ashton’s Delchester Farm and the location of the 
installation which we understand will be in the vicinity of Center Square. 

You will find listed below the properties which we consider most seriously 
affected and which are identified on the USGS map and by the photographs. I 
am also listing a value for each property which represents either a statement 
by the owner or the best considered judgment of Mr. Thompson and myself. 


(Mrs. John P. Bracken) 


5. Mr. Stuart Andrews___- 60, 000 


It must be remembered that these properties are located in an area which is 
zoned R%. Very briefly, this zoning requires a minimum lot area of 100,000 
square feet (approximately 244 acres) and has definite minimum requirements 
as to the size of house which can be built thereon. Several years ago the resi- 
dents of this area, working through the Great Valley Association, put through 
a program to create an R1% district which is higher than any level of zoning 
which then existed and to have the Great Valley area so designated. This change 
was put through in the face of considerable opposition from some of the town- 
ship supervisors, who felt that it would retard progress in the area. I wish to 
state, however, that this has not proved to be the case since there have been many 
nice homes built in the area. In fact, there has been more building in the 2 
years since this zoning was placed in effect than in the 50 years immediately 
preceding it. You can, however, realize that from time to time considerable 
pressure arises at localized points to downgrade the zoning in order to permit 
development type building: and, of course, the erection of this Army installation 
would make it tremendously more difficult to maintain the level of zoning. It 
should also be pointed out that we feel that this highly zoned area is probably 
the only section of the township which carries its own weight insofar as local 
taxes are concerned and that it is able to do so because—and only because—it 
is highly zoned. 

It is, of course, difficult to assess the damage which will be done to properties 
in this area if this Army installation is made. Bveryone realizes that there is 
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a very limited market for large places and that their price is, in fact, artificially 
depressed when one considers their true worth in comparison to smaller prop- 
erties in the twenty to thirty thousand dollar range. For any prospective pur- 
chaser to consider a property whose selling price runs upward of $100,000 or 
more, he must, indeed, find all conditions of not only the property but the sur- 
rounding neighborhood completely to his own liking before he will consider 
investing such a large amount of money. It is very conservative to say that all 
of the above properties would be depreciated at least 25 percent should an 
unfavorable condition exist in the general community. 

I believe that I am correct when I say that owners of surrounding properties 
whose land has not been directly touched or an easement created because of the 
Army installation have no recourse in the courts of law to recover damages. 
However, I understand that in cases of this nature Congress is frequently asked 
to pass a special appropriation to repay owners for real loss of value incurred 
by action of the Government. 

I find it somewhat difficult to advise you in the matter of the technical require- 
ments of this installation. Of course, we both realize that many of these re- 
quirements cannot be revealed by the necessity of military security which no 
one of us would wish to impair. Certain information has come to us, however, 
from a Mr. Yost of the Army Engineers Real Estate Procurement Division and 
also from Brigadier General Heath, commanding officer of the 53d Antiaircraft 
Brigade, who spoke to our association on the general subject of this installation. 
Such information as we have gained from these two sources, I will pass on to 
you. 

The installation consists of two units. 

1. Rocket launcher site. Requires at least 15 acres for safety reasons. 

2. Radar control station. Must be so located that the radar is not masked 
from a complete sweep of the horizon. This means that the latter must either 
be on a high hill or must be located on a tower 

8. There must be an unobstructed line of sight from the control station to the 
launcher site. 

4. There are definite limitations as to the minimum and the maximum distance 
from the control to the launcher, Also, there is a definite limitation to the angle 
of depression of the line of sight from the control to the launcher. 

5. There is a requirement of an 18-foot road for communication between 
launcher and the control. 

6. There is a requirement for an easement to lay underground cable between 
control and launcher. 

7. The missile is fitted with a booster rocket which drops off at some point 
during the ascent and there is a requirement for a vacant field onto which the 
booster will drop. The Army advises us that they can predict quite accurately 
at what point the booster will land and presumably this lies somewhere between 
the launcher and the control. This will necessitate the creation of an easement 
over a 10 or 20-acre field which can be farmed but cannot be built upon. 

8. There are definite limitations in the amount of shift of any particular in- 
stallation within the entire tactical pattern of the system of defense. 

It was mentioned by Mr. Yost that the theoretical point for the location of 
this installation within the tactical pattern laid approximately at the intersection 
of roads 202 and 83 and that the site was moved westward from this point in 
order to get the radar on top of Diamond Rock Hill where it would have an 
unobstructed sweep of the horizon. 

Referring for a moment to the AAA map of the Philadelphia area, it would 
appear that if our advice as to the location of the immediately adjacent sta- 
tions is correct that one in our area had been shifted considerably out of 
position. It would seem that to relocate it to the theoretical position would 
necessitate the construction of a considerable tower in order to elevate the radar 
to a position of vantage where it would not be obstructed by nearby hills. 
A rather loose statement was made by Army personnel that this tower would 
cost $25,000 a foot. As an engineer, I completely reject this figure. 

All recent land sales in this area have been at the $1,000 an acre level or 
higher. I understand that E. J. Lavino Co., which owns the land proposed for the 
launcher site, has refused a recent offer of $2,000 an acre. 

It is somewhat fruitless to oppose a proposition unless one is able to offer an 
alternative. It is our suggestion that: 

First alternative: Locate as much of the instailation as possible at the western 
edge of Valley Forge Park on Route No. 83 (in approximate area marked “X”) 
with the control station being located on top of Mount Misery (approximate 
area marked “Y”). 
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This would necessitate the construction of a tower on top of Mount Misery to 
overcome the higher hills immediately to the west but I feel this is a good idea 
since it will remove the necessity of clearing considerable areas of timber on 
top of the hill. 

Second alternative: There is a location which I know was considered by the 
Army which lies west on Swedesford Road about a mile from the presently se- 
lected location. This location is marked on the AAA may as “Z’ and would put 
the launcher on the property of the Bethlehem Cuba Iron Mines Co. which is held 
as a quarry reserve and is not worked. This area is not nearly as highly de- 
veloped and I believe would give rise to much less general objection. 

I realize that this puts the site even further from the theoretical tactical posi- 
tion but apparently the Army was willing to consider it. 

This has been a somewhat lengthy letter but I trust that I have given you 
concrete suggestions and information that will be of use to you. Let me say 
that we all fully appreciate your efforts in this matter for which I again wish to 
thank you at this time. 

I realize how difficult it is interfering in matters which affect the national 
defense especially where security requirements are involved. From my own 
personal point of view, I only wish to be assured that there is no reasonable 
alternative to the locations as presently proposed by the Army because I do 
feel that in the ultimate consideration our personal and private interests must 
be subordinated to the needs of national defense. We are only interested in 
being protected against any arbitrary and capricious selection of a location to 
which there is a reasonable alternative. 

Thank you again for all your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. Scort, President. 


HovuseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. Paut B. Dacue, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Pav: Thanks very much for your correspondence on and your attention 
to the guided-missile question. 

I can well appreciate that strict tactical and technical requirements leave 
little leeway in the selection of the sites for these installations. However, in 
my own case, I do believe that the Antiaircraft Command is being too rigid and 
arbitrary in the location of the facilities to house the personnel. You can under- 
stand that I am anything but pleased to have the thing anywhere near me, but 
it could be made much less of a nuisance if some different housing arrangement 
were worked out. 

I am taking the liberty of inclosing some snapshots in an endeavor to explain 
the situation more clearly. 

No. 1, is of my tenant house taken from closest point of the installation where 
the barracks, ete. will be. 

No. 2, is of my cowbarn, likewise taken from the closest point. 

No. 3, is the view my farm family has from the front door of the house. I 
have designated where the test radar was put up, and the crosshatches denote 
the ground where I understand the housing facilities will be. 

No. 4, is the view of my buildings, taken from the site of the radar. The 
pen line indicates the limits of the ground to be taken. 

No. 5, is the view from the radar site looking toward the launching site on 
the next farm. 

No. 6, is the outlook from the front of my own home. 

No. 7, is the view of my home farm, taken from the site of the proposed 
barracks. 

No. 8, is the view from the barnyard, showing crest of hill where mobile radar 
unit was set up. 

Now, my contention is that the barracks, etc. can be placed on the other 
side of the crest shown in picture No. 8, which would be on the ground shown 
in picture No. 5. It probably is not the ideal to have the barracks between the 
control site and the launching site, but the ground here falls away to a consider- 
able degree, and a perfectly unobstructed sight can be obtained over top of any 
buildings that it would be necessary to construct on this slope. It probably 
would be a little more trouble to build buildings on this ground, because it is not 
so nice and level as the other, and the cost would be slightly more, but this would 
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be insignificant compared to the saving in property damages that would have 
to be paid using the presently proposed site. The economic damage would not 
be so bad, because the ground over the hill is less desirable for farming, and the 
nuisance to the two sets of buildings will be much less if everything but the 
control equipment is over the hill and out of sight. I am of the opinion that 
something could be worked out, if the military is only inclined to do so. 

You know that every acre of good ground that is taken means 4 or 5 tons of 
alfalfa, and at $40 a ton, I am wondering where the money is coming from to 
go out and buy it every year when I no longer have the ground to raise it on. 

I did not see it myself, but someone told me that it was in the paper that 
the House Appropriations Committee had reported out a bill of $1,800,000 for 
the purchase of Nike sites. Is this correct? 

Sorry to be bothering you, because I know you have many other things to do, 
but this seems mightly important from where [ sit. 

Many thanks, and best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Asuron. 


Promotion or Practice 


Mr. Forp. The committee has received statements from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and from the American Legion relating to the appro- 
riation item “Promotion of rifle practice,” which statements wll be 
——— in the record at this point. 


( 


e matter referred to follows :) 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 25, 1954. 
Hon. Geravp R. Forp, Jr., 
Chairman, Army Subcommittee, House Committee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

DEAR Mr. Forp: I respectfully invite the attention of your subcommittee to the 
enclosed resolution adopted by the 54th national encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1953. The resolution 
urges increased appropriation for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

In fiseal 1951 Congress appropriated $160,000 for this purpose. At that time 
there were 2,056 senior rifle clubs with 98,817 members and 1,200 junior rifle 
clubs with 51,114 members. At the present time there are 3,581 senior clubs with 
a membership of 164,726 and 4,280 junior clubs with 196,880 members. It seems 
to us that this expansion of the rifle-marksmanship program calls for increased, 
rather than reduced, appropriations. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has long been interested in the promotion of 
rifle marksmanship as an adjunct to national defense. We believe there is real 
merit to the program and strongly urge your subcommittee to increase the appro- 
priation above the $100,000 requested by the Bureau of the Budget so as to allow 
funds for the distribution of free ammunition to participating clubs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. Kercuvum, Director. 


RESOLUTION No. 211. APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Whereas the 82d Congress appropriated $100,000 for the program of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, notwithstanding the request of 
the Department of Defense for approximately $500,000 to carry out the Board’s 
statutory functions; and 

Whereas the drastic cut in this appropriation will result in material diminu- 
tion of the services which the Division of Civilian Marksmanship of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
perform for approximately 1,500 rifle clubs, several hundred of which are spon- 
sored by posts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, by stopping the issuance of .22 
and .30 caliber ammunitions; and 

Whereas the National Board is charged by law with the encouragement of rifle 
practice throughout the United States in the direction of qualifying as finished 
marksmen those young men who may be called upon to serve in time of war; and 

Whereas the interests of the national defense as well as civilian defense will be 
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materially enhanced by continuing this program and providing adequate appro- 
priation for ammunition, as it has in the past: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 54th national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, That the director, VFW national legislative service, urge the 
83d Congress to increase the appropriation for the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice so that it might more efficiently carry out the statutory 
objectives of that program and by providing adequate funds for the issuance of 


ammunition to junior and senior clubs. 
Approved by the 54th national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


of the United States, held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, IN Support OF 1955 APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE NATIONAL BoARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the American Legion appre- 
ciates the opportunity to present its views in support of appropriations for the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. We do this in consonance 
with resolution No. 218 which was adopted by the St. Louis national convention 
of the Legion, last fall. Copy of resolution attached. 

It will interest the committee to know that our organization has been active 
in this program since World War I. There isn’t any question but that Legion 
leaders of the early twenties realized from war experiences with untrained men 
that “shooting straight” is a most essential element in the finished, common 
soldier who fights the bulk of the Nation’s battles. They sought to bolster an 
otherwise deteriorating defense system by encouraging able-bodied men and 
youngsters to use and care for the basic Infantry weapon, the rifle. 

From a small beginning the program has developed into an important training 
asset in the scheme of national defense. This could not have been accomplished 
without the help of a Congress that has been friendly to civilian marksmanship 
training. 

The total number of civilians engaged in rifle marksmanship at any one time 
is not as important as the fact that rifle clubs across the Nation are each year 
graduating rifle experts into the rank and file of our population. 

But some figures are necessary to bring out certain facts. According to latest 
information available to us there are 196,880 persons affiliated with rifle elubs 
that have direct association with the director of civilian marksmanship. These 
are organized into 7,861 senior and junior clubs throughout the land. New appli- 
cations for affiliation are being processed. Many of the organized clubs are 
directly sponsored by the American Legion. 


An interesting point is that senior clubs are using (on loan from 
the Government) the M1 (Garand) rifle which is the basic Infantry 
weapon of the Army. This permits modern training methods with 
an up-to-date arm. 

How important is this civil marksmanship training? It is worth 
several hundred thousand dollars a year when we are trying to econ- 
omize in all Government activities? There are several types of an- 
swers that might be used in affirmative reply. I remember having 
been told by a gentleman from Wisconsin, Colonel Frank Schneller, 
of an incident during World War I (and there were similar situations, 
no doubt, in World War IT and the recent conflict in Korea) while he 
was an operations officer in the 32d Division. He went out one night 
to meet several hundred replacements and guide them under cover of 
darkness to their units on the front. He met them and found that 
these hundreds of riflemen had not even removed the preserving cosmo- 
line from their rifles. Here they were, about to be called upon to 
inflict losses on the enemy and fight for their lives with weapons that 
could not be fired until cleaned. Even a few trained riflemen in that 
group could have prevented such a fiasco. A few dollars per head in 
44081—54-—69 
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po training of some or all of this group would certainly 
ave been well spent. 

About a year ago, Congressman Dewey Short, the distingnished 
chairman of — Armed Services Committee, made the following 
statements before a gathering of representatives of the National Rifle 
a in Washington, according to the Evening Star of March 

(, 1953: 

“Regardless of the atom bomb, guided missiles, strategic bombing, 
mechanized units and all the tools of modern warfare, the concluding 
act in any war will continue to be a contest between men—men with 
rifles—and victory or defeat may well depend on which men will have 
the ability to use their rifles best * * * 


“There is no reason why every young man, when reporting for active duty 
in his country’s armed forces, should not have previously been trained in the 
use of the rifle. There is no reason why these young men, at age 1814, should 
not be proficient before they get into the service. Their forefathers were and 
these boys are no different type of breed. 

“T don’t say that all rifle instruction in basic training can be done away with, 
if we teach civilians how to use a rifle as a youth, but I do say that much time 
and effort and money can be saved by reducing and supplementing the basic rifle 
training with civilian training.” 

The American Legion is in agreement with Representative Short’s statements. 
We consider such training programs supplemeatary to the military training the 
youth of this country will or may receive. Therefore, we firmly believe that 
the Federal Government should share in the cost of civilian marksmanship 
training. 

Instead of encouraging and assisting this program, we have been going in 
reverse for the past few years. Immediately following World War II some of 
the surplus ammunition was issued without charge for civilian marksmanship 
use. In addition, the appropriations for the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice was practically three times more than it is at present. To- 
day, the surplus stocks have been diverted or frozen, and the appropriations 
have been cut sharply. 

The $100,000 recommended in the 1955 budget is largely for the adminstration 
of the Board and its oflice of Director of Civilian Marksmanship. It does not 
afford any aid in the procurement of ammunition by the several clubs. We sin- 
cerely recommend that your committee increase this amount substantially. 

We believe an annual appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars in fur- 
therance of civilian marksmanship development is entirely justified on the basis 
of its present and potential value in our system of national defense. 


RESOLUTION No. 218, 1953 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., AuGust 31, TO SEPTEMBER 3, 1953 


Committee : Americanism. 
Subject: Increase appropriation for the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. 

Whereas the Congress recently appropriated $100,000 for the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, a program supported by the national legis- 
lative commission of the American Legion ; and 

Whereas because of the reduction in funds approximately 1,000 rifle clubs 
sponsored by the American Legion will be denied the opportunity of obtaining 
.22 caliber and .30 caliber ammunition as was intended by the Congress in the 
original enactment of the law pertaining to the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice ; and 

Whereas the Department of the Army requested $526,977 for the fiscal year 
1954 to carry out the objectives of this program, the Budget Bureau'reduced this 
item to $100,000 which the Congress approved ; and 

Whereas the interests of national defense, as well as civilian defense will be 
materially enhanced by continuing this program, as it has in the past: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, in national convention assembled, That the 
national legislative commission of the American Legion be authorized and di- 
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rected to urge the 83d Congress to increase the appropriation for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice so that it might more effectively carry 
out the objectives of that program, by providing the necessary money to con- 
tinue the issuance of .22 and .30 caliber ammunition to the junior and senior 
rifle clubs. 


ROTC Program 


Mr. Forv. The Honorable Sidney R. Yates, of Illinois, has prepared 
for the committee a statement on the problem of obtaining adequate 
numbers of instructor personnel for the ROTC program of the Chi- 
cago high schools. Without objection Mr. Yates’ statement will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SIDNEY R. YATes (Dem. ILL.) IN SUPPORT OF THE 
ROTC PrRoGRam 


Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to Chairman Ford and the other members 
of this subcommittee for their courtesy in permitting me to make this statement 
on behalf of my proposal to maintain the high school ROTC program on a reason- 
able and realistic basis. This program has always been an excellent one. Year 
after year it has given good, fundamental military training to more than 66,000 
boys throughout our Nation. The schools were satisfied with it, the boys were 
satisfied with it, and the Armed Forces have always been satisfied with it. Yet 
for some unknown reason the Army 2 years ago began the progressive destruction 
of the high school ROTC program. In my judgment this action was unfortunate, 
unnecessary, and unwarranted. 

The blow fell particularly hard on the high schools in the city of Chicago. 
Prior to the school year in September 1952, the personnel authorized for the 33 
high school ROTC programs in Chicago averaged 31 officers and 75 enlisted men. 
This was adequate and it appeared that the entire ROTC program for the year 
would continue to be as fine a program as it had been in previous years. Sud- 
denly, without warning, the Department of the Army announced that the 
Chicago high school ROTC quota would be reduced to 4 officers and 33 enlisted 
men, a completely unjustified and ruthless cut. It amounted to almost a total 
destruction of the ROTC program. 

A storm of protest from the schools, from the American Legion, from many 
civic organizations, descended upon the Army for its action. I wrote letters to 
the Secretary of the Army and to the Secretary of Defense, and I was given 
assurances that an improvement would be made. It was stated that during the 
next school year the quota of instructors would be 13 officers and 51 enlisted men, 
but this was only a token improvement. It left the ROTC program completely 
disrupted and in no condition to perform the duties with which it was charged. 
Today there are 13 officers and 53 enlisted men in the Chicago schools, an insuffi- 
cient number. Fourteen to seventeen Chicago high schools have only one enlisted 
instructor. It is impossible for only one enlisted man to carry an entire school 
unit by himself. 

The unanimous opinion of Brig. Gen. Oliver W. Hughes, Illinois military 
district commander, Col. R. W. Jenna, Chicago public high schools professor of 
military science and tactics, and Chicago high school officials is that minimum 
instructor personnel for any one school should be one officer and one enlisted 
man. In order for the Chicago high school program to be operated properly, the 
following is the bare minimum requirement: 


Enlisted Enlisted 
Officers men | Officers when 
Headquarters !___._...--..--- 4 2 26 schools (110 to 200 cadets) | : 52 
1 school (over 600 cadets) 1 4 || 16 70 
6 schools (200 to 300 cadets) - -- 6 12 || } 


1 Commanding officer, executive officer, adjutant, operative officer. 
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This will amount only to an increase of 3 officers and 19 enlisted men. This 
request is most reasonable for Chicago has a cadet corps of 5,500, the largest in 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 66,000 high school students in the program today in 
the United States, 66,000 boys who are receiving training which will be of inesti- 
mable value to them when they enter military service in their later years, either 
through the draft or voluntary enlistment. It is a program which builds 
character and inculcates a sense of discipline. 

The Army says that it considers its college ROTC program of greater value 
than the high school ROTS program. Perhaps this is true from the Army view- 
point, but theirs is not the only opinion to be considered. The schools and the 
communities are interested parties, too. They think it is a good program for 
the boys. Should not their views be considered, also? Moreover, what about 
the boys who do not have the opportunity to go to college? Are they to be de- 
prived of additional military skill because they canont afford to attend uni- 
versities? They deserve as much consideration as boys who come from wealthier 
families. We want our boys to be as well trained as they can possibly be. It is 
the untrained soldier who is handicapped in military life, not the overtrained 
one. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this committee will call a halt to the Army’s effort to 
destroy this program. Apparently the Army thinks the burden of continuing this 
program should be borne by the Navy and the Air Force, as well. I am not in 
disagreement with this proposal, but if the Navy and the Air Force are opposed 
to participating in this program, this is not sufficient reason to eliminate a 
program which all agree is of great benefit. The value of the program is well 
worth the expense involved. I hope this committee will provide necessary funds 
for carrying it on. 
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Revisep Amounts ReQuesTeD 


(The following tabulations were submitted by the Department of 
the Army, at the request of the committee, indicating first, the revised 
request of the Army summarizing amounts erroneously or inadver- 
tently included in the budget estimates, or additionally required and 
second, the dollar value of support of forces in Germany :) 


Revised amounts requested for fiscal year 1955 


President’s | Additional | Funds not Revised 


- amount 
budget required requested 


| 
Military personnel, Army $4, 211, 300, 000 | $13, 930, 000 | —$40, 942, 215 $4, 184, 287, 785 


Pay and allowance of military | 

personnel 13, 300, 450, 000 | , 350, 000 3, 302, 190, 000 
Individual clothing... 154, 769, 000 | | 74, 000 143, 295, 000 
Subsistence Saad 1 483, 153, 000 | 30, 215 483, 122, 785 
Movements. = 387, 840, , 487, 000 250, 740, 000 
Other personnel “costs_ Bal, 000 501, 000 4, 940, 000 


Maintenance and operations, Army 3, 316, 600, 000 | 1,221, \—108, 761,000 | 3, 209, 060, 000 


2000 Command and management. 128, 003, 000 
2100 Evaluation system 54, 454, 000 | 
Training 83, 121, 000 | 
Supplies and minor equipment-- 75, 259, 000 | 375, 816. 000 
Procurement operations... 132, 447, 000 132, 447, 000 
Supply distribution and main- 
tenance _ 826, 647. 000 826, 647, 000 
Army Reserve and ROTC. 31, 019, | 31, 019, 000 
124, 550, 000 re 124, 477, 000 
Armywide services, administra- | 
tive 49, 807,000 | 49, 807, 000 
Armywide services, logistics 615, 852, 000 | 295, 508, 709, 000 
Armywide services, comptroller_- 35, 737, 000 = 737, 000 
Medical care. 111, 909, 000 | 369, - 112, 278, 000 
Installation support, administra- 
tive 82, 350, 82, 350, 000 
Installation support, logistics. 605, 687, 605, 687, 000 
3600 Industrial mobilization 31, 826, 31, 826, 000 
3700 Other operational activities... _- 27, 932, } 27, 932, 000 


Military construction, Army Reserve | 
Forces - - 15, 000, & 15, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements 90, 000, ¢ 0, | 90, 867. 000 
Army National Guard --...... 218, 530, 218, 530, 000 
Research and development. _- 355, 00, | | 355, 000, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice- } 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska Com- 

munication System | 


| 8, 211,000,000 | 16,978,000 —150, 663, 215 8, 077, 314, 785 


1 Adjusted amounts in congressional justification to facilitate presentation. 


1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 
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Support or Forces In GERMANY 


1955 support of forces in Germany (including Berlin) 


Maintenance and operations, Army: Deutchemarks 
2000 Command and management 
2100 Evaluation system 
2200 «Training 
2300 Supplies and minor equipment 

Procurement operations 
Supply distribution and maintenance 

Joint projects____ 
Armywide services, administrative 
Armywide services, logistics____ 
Armywide services, comptroller 
Medical care 

Installation support service 
Installation support service, logistics__ 115, 053, 000 
Industrial mobilization_ = 
Other operational activities 4, 330, 000 


Total 264, 467, 163 


Military personnel, Army : 
1100 Individual clothing 100, 000 
1200 Subsistence_ a 2, 360, 000 
1300 Movements, permanent change of station 4, 074, 000 


Total _-- 6, 534, 000 


Reserve personnel requirements : 
1100 Military personnel costs 


LIST OF WITNESSES 


Bender, Lt. Col. T. W 261, 778 


Budge, Col. V. M_- 180, 721 
Haskell 408, 574, 702, 792, 859, 988 
“Maj. Gen. 3; 105, 235, 841, 1000, 1020, 1031, 1034 
Cotulla, Brig, Gen. L. 199, 408, 1034 


Fogarty, Lt. Col. M. B 408 
Gabriels, Comdr. A. H pes 574, 971 
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